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PREFACE. 


Some  fictitious  dialogues  and  incidents  formed  part  of  the  in- 
troductory  chapters  of  this  book  as  at  first  written.  From  the 
present  edition  all  such  matter  has  been  carefully  expunged, 
and  with  a  view  to  other  requisite  omissions  and  numerous  addi- 
tions the  whole  work  has  undergone  a  strict  revision. 

By  courtesies  received  alike  from  friends  and  strangers  I 
I '  have  been  much  helped.  To  a  friend  I  owe  the  possession  of  a 
lithograph  from  a  portrait  of  Palissy,  said  to  have  been  sent 
from  Saintes  to  M.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  editor  of  the  quarto 
edition  of  his  works.  The  portrait  is  obviously  genuine,  and 
(with  the  omission  of  a  large  vase  placed  in  the  Potter's  hands) 
has  been  reproduced  in  miniature  for  the  further  illustration  of 
this  story  of  his  life.  To  a  stranger,  Mr.  "Wasbrough,  of  Let- 
comb  Begis,  near  "Wantage,  I  am  indebted — ^through  the  kind 
suggestion  of  another  stranger — for  liberty  to  introduce  also  a 
sketch  of  what. I  think  must  be  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
specimens  of  Palissy-wara  possessed  by  any  person  in  this 
country.  To  a  stranger  again,  M,  Charles  Eead,  of  Paris,  I 
have  thanks  to  pay  for  a  courtesy  through  which  I  became,  for 
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the  first  time,  acquainted  witli  the  writings  of  M.  Crottet,  pastor 
of  the  Eeformed  Church  at  Pons.  The  local  research  made  by 
that  gentleman  has  enabled  me  to  add  many  illustrative  touches 
to  the  sketch  of  Palissy  as  a  Eeformer  in  Saintonge. 

To  Mr.  John  Pprster  I  owe  thanks  for  help  of  every  kind 
that  courtesy  or  friendship  can  suggest.  Let  me  confess,  that 
when  I  first  wished  to  obtain  for  Bernard  Palissy  some  of  the 
popular  recognition  due  to  him  as  one  of  the  world's  best 
heroes,  I  was  afraid  that  I  should  get  few  ^readers  for  my  book 
if  it  were  presented  only  as  sl  grave  biography  -of  an  obscixre 
Erenchmm,  by  jm  Englishman  stiU  more  obscure.  An  Anglo- 
Prench  alliaikce  of  that  kind  I  <x)uld  not  Jielp  .mistrusting. 
Thus  it  wiis  that  the  fix^oa  found  its  way  into  the  early  chap- 
ters of  the  work,  and  the  whole  of  it  might  have  been  so  cor- 
rupted but  for  Mr.  Porster's  timuely  cotunseL 

In  this  edition  of  Palissy,  as  in  Cardan,  Authority  is  cited  for 
all  information  that  relates  to  the  immediate  subject  of  the  nar- 
rative; and  I  quote  Palissy  himself — as  Cardan  was  quoted, 
whenever  possible— from  copies  of  his  works  printed  under  his 
own  mipervisioiL. 

In  a  thoughtful  little  tract  on  Bemaud  Palissy^  by  M.  Alfred 
Dumesnil,  there  are  some  remarks  on  the  neglect  hitherto  suf- 
fered by  that  most  genuine  of  working  men,  which,  as  the  words 
of  one  of  his  own  countrymen,  I  wish  to  quote.  "  In  writing 
this  legend,"  he  says,  "  I  have  thought  with  a  syrprise  not  free 
from  alarm,  how  completely  Palissy  has  remained  unknown  to 
the  peasants  whose  tongue  he  employed  so  well,  to  the  wise  men 
whose  science  he  shcnild  have  reformed.     O  tyranny  of  the 
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Schools,  level  with  that  of  despotism!  routine  that  dries  up 
generation  after  generation, — ^when  is  your  reign  to  end  ? 

"  Who  shall  hope  now  to  teach  the  people,  when  the  sole 
writer  from  the  ranks  of  the  peasants  who  spoke  to  them  in 
their  language  of  their  life,  of  their  labours,  of  their  interests, 
from  pure  experience  alone,  is  not  known  to  them  even  by 
name  after  three  centuries  ?  "Who  will  be  worthy,  who  will  be 
capable  of  instructing  the  people,  when  this  man,  whose  entire 
life  was  a  constant  initiation,  who,  seeking  an  Art  by  which  to 
subsist,  raised  himself,  step  by  step,  to  the  creation  of  several 
modem  Sciences,  has  received  no  attention  either  from  the  wise 
or  from  the  simple  ? 

"  And  now  in  our  time  all  the  ideas  of  this  man  are  re- 
awakened in  the  minds  of  the  learned.  His  theories  on  waters, 
stones,  marl,  and  manure,  have  been  confirmed:  Mineralogy, 
Geology,  Palasontology,  Hydrostatics,  Physical  Greography, 
Organic  Chemistry,  have  been  constituted  sciences ;  Palissy 
enters  into  all  his  rights  as  an  observer  and  discoverer.  If 
true  glory  advances  slowly,  its  advance  is  sure.  It  will  con- 
sist, for  Palissy,  less  in  vain  honours  and  statues  than  in  the 
animating  of  young  men  who,  ever  more,  press  Grod-ward  in 
their  search  for  light." 

London,  October,  1855. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THS  BIBTH  or  A  WOBKBfAB*. 

Fob  tiie  birtfa  of  Bernard  Palissy  I  can  assign  no  more  precise 
date  than  the  jear  1509,  with  a  concession  that  this  maj  be 
wrong  within  a  limit  of  four  years  on  either  side.*  The  date 
chosen  hy  M.  Cap,  his  latest  editor,  is  1510*.* 

Of  the  birthplace  of  Bernard  Palissy  we  only  know  that  it  was 
somewhere  in  the  diocese  of  Agen.  M.  Cap^  who  is  followed  by 
saceeedlng  writers,^  does,  indeed  tmdertake  to  be  particukr.  He 
telfar  us  that  Palissy  was  bora  at  Chapelle  Biros,  a  poor  hamlet 
near  the  small  town  of  Biron,  in  Perigord. 

The  town  of  Biron  fies  so  near  the  southern  boundary  of  Peri- 
gord, upon  the  little  rirer  Lade,  that  to  descend  the  Lade  only 
so  far  as  to  Ciiapelle  Biron,  is  to  cross  from  Perigord  into  the 
Agenois.  Chapelle  Biron  is  placed  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
over  the  border;  but  although  poKtioally  situated  in  the  diocese 
of  Agen,  it  belongs,  by  virtue  of  its  scenery,  to  Perigord. 

Perigord  is  a  prorince,  in  part  hilly  and  mountainous,  in  part 
made  up  of  barren  plains.  In  the  days  of  Palissy,  it  abounded 
more  than  it  now  does  in  Ibrest  tracti^  containiiig  many  wahsut- 

^  The  ngmneat  oa  thia  solQwt  ansce  out  of  known  ftcto  la  th«  Mfe  of  Pa- 
llBty,  and  has  therefore  been,  placed  in  the  Appendix  (A). 

•  (Euvret  cowtpHtea  de  Bernard  PtdSt&gy  par  Paul-AiM^ine  CSap.  P!aiifl.  Dn- 
bodiet  et  0, 1844. 

*  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Characters,  (Translation.)  Bentley,  1854.  Yol.  I 
p.  227.    Bernard  PaUeeyy  h  PoHer  de  Terre,  par  Alfred  Dumamil.   Paris,  1861. 

b2 
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trees,  and  chestnuts  in  such  great  abundance  that  they  formed  the 
staple  food  of  the  poor  natives.  These  chestnuts  also  aided  in  the 
fattening  of  herds  of  pigs,  whose  noses  were  at  all  times  prompt 
to  perceiye  where  truffles  were  concealed  under  the  light  soil 
within  the  forest.  The  wealth  of  Ferigord  depended  on  its  forests 
and  its  pigs  ;  in  an  inferior  degree,  on  oxen,  upon  vineyards,  and 
the  oil  extracted  from  its  nuts.  Its  truffles  were  then,  as  now,  an 
appreciated  luxury;  and  perhaps  the  notion  of  connibining  with 
these  dainties  in  a  pie  the  excellent  pheasants  which  are  fattened 
in  the  truffle-yielding  woods,  had  already  dawned  upon  men  as  the 
great  idea  which  was  hereafter  to  make  Ferigord  illustrious. 

Over  the  vast  heaths,  and  through  the  woods,  and  by  the 
numerous  river-torrents  which  the  mountains  pour  upon  the  pro- 
vince, walked  a  free-hearted,  clever,  lively  race  of  men.  Hard  and 
energetic  as  their  dialect  was  their  war-loving  character,  and  good 
recruits  were  yielded  from  their  number  to  the  many  armies  called 
for  in  that  period  of  troubles.  Many  armies  had  been  marching 
into  and  out  of  France,  hither  and  thither,  during  the  period  pre- 
ceding the  birth  of  Palissy ;  moreover,  since  the  consolidation  of 
the  monarchy,  neglect  had  been  suffered  by  districts  distant 
from  the  central  power — by  Ferigord  and  its  neighbours  among 
the  rest.  Therefore,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
traces  of  former  cultivation  were  already  beginning  to  be  effaced, 
and  the  internal  wealth  of  Ferigord  was  rapidly  decreasing.  The 
life-blood  of  France — then  in  a  diseased  condition  (as  it  very  often 
is,  causing  the  body  of  the  country  to  be  frequently  disfigured  by 
eruptions) — the  life-blood  then  gathering  about  the  head,  caused 
that  to  throb  in  a  distressing  manner,  while  it  left  a  chill  at  the 
extremities. 

Through  Chapelle  Biron  flows  the  river  Lade,  a  little  tributary 
to  the  Lot  5  the  waters  of  the  Lot  flow  into  the  Garonne.  By 
these  rivers  the  Agenois,  the  district  submitted  to  the  diocese  of 
Agen,  is  made  fertile.  Fhysically,  the  Agenois  differs  only  from 
its  northern  neighbour,  Ferigord,  in  having  larger  rivers,  more 
vines,  fewer  hills,  and  a  soil  more  uniformly  generous.  The 
barren  tract  about  Chapelle  Biron  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the 
Agenois,  but,  as  we  said  before,  of  Ferigord.     If,  therefore,  it  was 
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in  Chapelle  Biron  that  Palissy  was  bom,  it  would  please  the  £Ekiici- 
hi  to  show  how  well  he  had  been  fitted  with  a  birthplace.  The 
variety  of  scene,  the  combinations  of  fertility  and  barrenness, 
would  make  a  scrap  of  Ferigord  poetically  fit  to  be  the  birthplace 
of  a  man  who  lived  through  scenes  of  intense  contrast ;  who  was 
free-hearted,  clever,  lively  as  men  are  who  play  upon  the  heaths 
when  they  are  children  ;  who  was  grandly  energetic,  and  if  not 
delighting  in  a  war  with  men,  warred  against  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  knowledge  with  a  heroism  that  communicates  even  to  the 
baldest  records  of  his  life  the  colour  of  romance. 

Unluckily,  we  are  unable  to  attach  much  credit  to  the  theory 
which  has  deposited  the  birthplace  of  Palissy  upon  the  skirts  of 
Ferigord.  That  h^  was  native  of  the  fertile  Agenois,  all  writers, 
on  the  assurance  of  his  contemporaries,  will  of  course  agree.  By 
simple  misconception,  he  has  now  and  then  been  chronicled  in 
dictionaries  as  a  native  of  the  town  of  Agen.  Some  hamlet  was 
probably  his  birthplace ;  but  the  evidence  in  favour  of  Chapelle 
Biron  is  insufficient.  It  is  no  more,  I  believe,  than  this :  that 
there  is  at  Chapelle  Biron  a  kiln,  bearing  the  name  of  Palissy; 
and  that  a  family  with  that  name,  supposed  to  be  descended  firom 
the  Potter,  had  for  some  time  resided  on  the  spot.^  Now  we  know 
with  certainty  that  the  father  of  Palissy  could  not  have  been  a 
potter.  Bernard  himself  tells  us,  that  when  he  commenced  his 
own  experiments  in  pottery  he  "had  never  seen  earth  baked ;*'2 
therefore  his  father's  livelihood  could  not  have  been  drawn  out  of 
a  kiln.  The  existence  of  a  Palissy  family  upon  the  spot, may  make 
it  probable,  that  among  the  descendants  of  the  Potter,  who  had 
many  children,  one  settled  at  Chapelle  Biron,  following  in  a  rude 
way  the  calling  which  had  made  his  family-name  famous  in  the 
History  of  Art ;  but  it  does  not  prove  that  Bernard  was  bom  at 


*  (Euvrea  de  Palissy,  par  Paul-Antoine  Cap,  Notice  Historique,  p.  iv. 

*  4'.  .  .  parceque  je  n'auoisiamaisveucuireterre."  .  .  .  Discours 
AdmirabUsy  &c,  &c.  (Paris,  1580),  p.  276.  The  passage  occturs  in  a  discourse 
entitled  VAH  de  Terre,  which  will  be  found  translated  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Artist  in  Earth,"  at  the  end  of  this  biography.  Nothing  could  be  more  decisive 
than  this  evidence ;  yet  it  is  curious  how  many  pages  of  error  M.  Lamartine 
founds  on  M.  Cap's  erroneous  paragraph.  He  creates  out  of  it  a  completely 
false  account  of  Bernard's  youth. 
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that  place.  Still,  therefore,  4^e  doubt  must  be  allchfed  to  hang 
about  this  portion  of  oar  subject.  Of  some  of  the  grandest  rivers 
which  fertilise  our  world,  the  source  has  been  for  ages  nndiscoFeved 
—of  many  even  the  existence  was  for  oenturies  unknown,  except 
to  the  few  dwetters  by  their  banks. 

Concerning  the  parentage  of  BOTnard  PaGssy,  we  can,  I  think, 
safely  infer  one  or  two  lea&g  feu^ts.  The  bunness  to  which  lie 
was  educated  was  that  of  a  glass-painter,^  and  worker  generally 
in  painted  glass.  Painted  windows  were  farmed  both  after  the 
manner  of  mosaic-work  (whkh  had  originated  the  inTention),  by 
Ijie  artistic  combination  of  fragments  of  gbfls  differently  colontted, 
and  also  by  the  fixing  upon  sheet-glass  of  pigments  laid  on  with 
a  brush.  Glass-making,  and  all  the  processes  connected  with  the 
shaping  and  colouring  of  glass,  belonged  to  the  art  of  Verreriey 
which  was  accounted  in  the  days  of  Palissy,  and  k>ng  before  and 
afterwards,  an  honourable  occupation.  Not  honouraUe  or  wor- 
shipftd  in  the  vague  sense  employed  by  our  own  trading  e(^rpont- 
tions,  but  literally  an  occupation  which  a  nobleman  might  follow 
without  loss  of  caste  in  the  eyes  of  a  punctilious  csommunity. 

There  were  two  or  three  such  noble  trades,  and  there  was  need 
of  them.  Penny-needing  nobles  swarmed  formerly  in  Fraace,  as 
diey  do  now  in  Spain  or  Austria.  They  were  born  to  the  right 
of  talking  Ing  and  eadng  little.  They  reeeived  a  birthright,  and 
paid  lor  it  with  their  potage.  For  the  benefit  t>f  such  men,  or 
rather  for  the  benefit  of  the  order  to  which  they  belonged,  and  to 

^  " .  .  .  anssi  ay-ie  entretenu  longtemps  la  vitrerie,  iusques  a  ce  que  i'aye 
est^  asseurd  ponnoir  vinre  de  I'art  de  terre.** — Ditcours  AdmirtMea,  p.  271.  "M. 
Lamartine,  upon  no  authority  at  all,  gives  this  very  sentiineiital  aooount  of  Pa- 
lissy's  becoming  a  glass-painter :  ^^  Artistic  taste,  which  always  in  the  first 
instance  connects  itsdf  with  religious  worship,  as  ^  it  were  anxious  to  return 
to  its  source  and  exalt  itself  by  its  association  with  things  divine— dawned  «& 
the  mind  of  the  young  potter  from  the  splendid  gothic  designs  of  the  coloured 
windows  of  his  cathedral.  He  knew  that  this  glass,  which  allowed  the  sun- 
beams to  pass  into  the  church,  and  exhibited  the  wonderful  scenes  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Gospel,  consisted  only  of  earth  and  sand  most  carefully  tempered  by 
the  hand  of  man,  purified  and  hardened  in  the  fire,  and  made  transparent  as 
rock-crystal  by  processes  resembling  ma^c  From  that  day,  the  earth  he 
loved  so  well  seemed  to  him  mere  mud;  his  imaginaiiion  put  before  him  a 
wxmder  to  imitate  and  other  wonders  to  discover.  He  quitted  his  father^s  kiln, 
and  jq>prenticed  himself  to  some  workmen  in  glass,  who  at  that  time  ranked 
almost  with  the  nobility,  on  account  of  the  science  and  dignity  of  thdr  art"-— 
Celebrated  Characters,    Bentley,  1864.   Vol.  i-p.  232. 
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psevmit  these  nigged  nobles  from  braaking  down  the  fdatfonn 
^diich  devatee  snen  noble  by  their  bidli  thoje  men  ndble  by  their 
honesty,  it  was  £pc»n  early  times  thought  prudent  to  honour  one  or 
two  trades,  by  aUowing  noblemen  to  get  their  bread  in  them 
without  a  loss  of  dignity.  Thus  glass  and  glory  came  to  he  aldn. 
I  mean,  of  eoume,  the  glory  which  oondsts  in  a  nobility  by  ri^t 
oieaMAsay  as  separated  from  and  lifted  over  «  nobility  by  light  o£ 
soul.  Some  satirist,  no  doubt,  suggested  glass  as  a  fit  substaaoe  to 
be  paired  with  glory  of  this  kind,  since  both  were  blown  afW  the 
£u3hion  of  a  fadbble,  both  oould  be  seen  through  by  a  aaan  inth 
healthy  eyes,  and  both  required  forbeanuice  in  the  handling* 

3%e  infiisioa  of  ndbiKty  into  the  glass  trade  was  so  complete, 
that  a  heUei  arose,  and  has  be^i  to  this  day  muntained  in  many 
places,  that  nobles  only  were  permitted  to  engage  in  this  employ- 
ment; diat  they  transmitted  the  trade  to  their  children,  and 
allowed  no  new  business  to  be  opened  by  a  stranger,  unless  he 
produoed  his  patents  of  nc^olity.  By  law  this  never  was  the  fact ; 
by  custom  it  appears  to  have  been  the  case,  however,  in  a  few 
districts,  while  in  others  glass- vrorMng  was  practised  by  men  who 
had  not  the  immunities  of  the  noble  class,  and  certainly  did  not 
acquire  them  by  virtue  of  their  occupation.  The  practice  of 
Verrerie  was  in  fact,  as  I  before  said,  honourable ;  it  might  be 
practised  by  a  noble  without  loss  of  caste,  although  it  did  not 
elevate  men  out  of  lower  classes,  otherwise  than  by  associating 
them  with  what  was  thought  to  be  a  gen^manly  oocupatioa. 

Poor  nobles,  labouring  for  food  as  glass-works's,  taught  the 
trade  to  their  sons;  and  as  few  who  laboured  would  be  wil- 
ling tx>  commumoate  their  secrets  to  strangers,  in  whom  they 
had  not  the  interest  of  near  relationship,  it  will  be  more  espe- 
cially true  of  glass-workers,  as  it  was  true  very  generally  of 
most  trades  formerly,  and  is  true  rather  generally  novr,  that 
the  occupation  of  the  father  comes  to  be  the  occupation  of  the 
son.  Bernard  Falissy  we  know  to  have  been  born  poor,  and  to 
have  received  in  his  childhood  no  more  than  a  peasant's  education, 
except  t^at  he  learned  to  draw^  and  paint  on  glass.     We  cannot 

*  "Dieu  m^auoit  donn^  d'entendre  quelque  chose  de  la  pourtraitiire." — JHs- 
cours  Adttdrables,  p.  274.     With  Palissy's  occupations  from  the  first,  drawing 
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err  much  in  inferring,  therefore^  that  his  father  was  a  glass- 
worker.  Additional  testimony  is,  however,  furnished  i)y  the  fact 
that  Palissy,  himself  bred  to  Verrerie,  apparently  beHeyes  the 
art  to  be  confined  to  nobles.^  He  speaks  at  all  times,  not  from 
books,  but  from  experience.  We  may  then  -mth  certainty,  per- 
haps, infer  that  he  himself  belonged  to  one  of  the  innumerable 
families  of  petty  nobles ;  and  in  that  case,  undoubtedly,  the  trade 
to  which  he  was  educated  he  acquired  from  the  instructions  of  his 
father.     Writmg  in  later  life,  Palissy  fays : 

"  I  beg  you  to  <  consider  awhile  our  glasses,  which,  through 
having  been  too  common  among  men,  have  fallen  to  so  vile  a  price, 
that  the  greater  part  of  those  who  make  them  live  more  sordidly 
than  Paris  porters.  The  occupation  is  noble,  and  the  men  who 
work  at  it  are  nobles ;  but  several  who  exercise  that  art  as 
gentlemen,  would  gladly  be  plebeians,  and  possess  wherewith  to 
pay  the  taxes." 

Of  these  glass-workers,  living  more  sordidly  th^an  Paris  porters, 
we  have  accounts  somewhat  more  recent  than  the  time  of  Palissy, 
which  do  not  indicate  that  they  improved  in  their  condition. 
The  fine  gentleman  who  travelled  out  of  town,  found,  buried  in 
the  gloom  of  a  wild  forest  men  whose  sylvan  solitude  he  celebrated 
in  the  cant  phrase  of  his  day.  The  simplicity,  the  candour,  the 
remoteness  from  men  and  the  propinquity  to  birds,  enjoyed  by 
the  glass-workers  in  the  great  wood,  were  duly  envied  by  the 
little  gentleman,  who  nevertheless  would  have  felt,  as  against  his 
own  person,  the  suspicion  of  simplicity  to  be  an  insult,  and  who 
did  not  venture  to  be  candid  even  to  himself.  The  gentleman  to 
whom  it  was  a  glorious  birthright  to  be  idle,  professed  to  admire 
the  painful  toil  by  which  the  rough  men  in  the  woods  earned  their 
exemption  from  the  vapours ;  and  never  could  the  head  under 
a  wig  forget  the  day  when,  for  some  festival,  wild  hair  was 
combed,  and  rugged  beards  were  shaven,  by  the  mirror  of  a  pool 

was  associated,  and  it  therefore  has  frequent  mention  in  his  works.  From  this 
passage  we  may  suppose  the  taste  to  have  been  developed  very  early. 

^  "  L'estat  est  noble,  &  les  hommes  qui  y  besongnent  sont  nobles :  mais  pln- 
sieurs  sont  gentils  hommes  pour  exercer  ledit  art,  qui  voudroyent  estre  rotu- 
riers  et  auoir  de  quoy  payer  les  subsides  des  Princes." — Discours  Admirabhs, 
p.  267. 
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in  the  recesses  of  the  forest, — ^when,  rudely  accoutred  and  after 
an  antique  way,  the  knights  of  the  glade  made  holiday,  and 
bowed,  like  creatures  out  of  Ariosto,  at  the  feet  of  the  wild 
beauties  of  the  hamlet.  The  forest-chace  of  a  wild  dinner,  and 
the  red  glow  of  the  furnace  after  sunset  upox^  moss  and  bark  of 
trees,  supplied  the  traveller  with  themes  for  a  sickly,  tepid 
eloquence,  which  leaves,  after  evaporation,  a  distinct  trace  of 
nothing  but  the  fact  that  the  glass- workers  were  miserably  poor. 

The  furnaces  and  hamlets  of  these  people  were  generally  to  be 
found  in  the  recesses  of  a  forest,  and  for  the  choice  of  a  situation 
of  this  kind,  good  reasons  existed.  At  a  period  when  doinestic 
buildings  were  much  more  combustible  than  they  now  are,  the 
existence  of  glass  furnaces  within  a  town  was  a  decided  source  of 
risk.  It  was  the  banishment  of  glass-huts  from  the  town  itself,  in 
the  year  1291,  which  caused  the  establishment  near  Venice  of  the 
famous  glass-works  of  Murano.  Glass  had  been  made  in  Gaul 
from  the  remote  time  of  the  elder  Pliny,  and  the  French  did  not 
neglect  those  measures  of  precaution  which  were  thought  requisite 
in  other  countries,  and  of  which  we  find  records  at  a  later  period 
in  London  also.  Moreover,  to  the  glass- workers  themselves, 
when  wood  was  their  fuel,  and  the  ashes  of  certain  twigs,  and  of 
fern,  were  used  as  an  ingredient  in  their  manufacture,  it  was  more 
convenient  to  build  their  workshops  in  the  wood^  where  articles  of 
which  they  were  in  daily  want  surrounded  them,  and  they  were 
saved  much  loss  of  time,  or  much  expense  of  carriage.  For  this 
reason,  either  scattered  or  singly,  or  collected  with  the  dwellings 
of  their  owners  into  little  woodland  hamlets,  the  fires  of  the  French 
glass -workers  were  lighted,  in  the  days  of  Palissy,  m,ost  frequently 
in  the  recesses  of  a  forest. 

Very  reasonably,  therefore,  we  may  suppose  that  in  a  hamlet  of 
the  kind  thus  indicated  Palissy  was  born  ;  that  as  a  child  he  rolled 
upon  the  moss  and  ripened  with  the  chestnuts.  Bits  of  coloured 
glass  held  a  high  place,  no  doubt,  among  his  early  toys,  and  some 
of  his  first  lessons  must  have  been  those  which  taught  him  to  dis- 
tinguish between  certain  minerals,  by  the  burning  of  which  upon 
its  surface  glass  was  coloured.  Of  the  learning  of  his  day  none 
was  communicated  to  the  child.     The  invention  of  printing  had  re- 
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vivdd  lettei'Sy  and  created  with  the  power  the  desire  to  read.  Italy 
excepted,  little  literature  had  been  then  added  by  llurope  to  the 
stores  of  history,  philosophy,  and  poetry  bequeathed  to  us  by 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Whatever  folly  may  attach  in  our 
own  day  to  an  exclusive  study  of  the  ancients,  borrowed  from 
our  forefathers,  to  the  neglect  of  better  things,  that  £olly  is  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  our  forefathers  themselves.  Before  they  had  the 
minds  of  Shakspeare,  Goethe,  Moliere,  Cervantes,  Humboldt,  and 
some  thousand  marej  to  study,  it  was  in  Greek  and  Latin  that  they 
had  to  seek  the  highest,  and,  with  some  obvious  exceptions,  the 
only  literature  which  tended  to  the  education  of  the  world.  The 
degree  of  fiuniliarity  with  Gi«ek  and  Latin  vras  therefore  the  test 
of  education  in  the  time  of  Palissy,  and  fairly  so.  It  has  con- 
tinued until  lately  the  test,  even  in  our  own  day;  because  we 
idly  followed  an  old  rule,  after  the  reason  of  it  had  for  years  de- 
parted. 

Palissy  afterwards,  conscious  of  his  innate  strength,  a  little  glo- 
lied  in  his  want  of  Greek  and  Latin.^  But  he  has  not  yet 
learnt,  perhaps,  that  languages  so  named  exist.  For  now  he 
plays  before  us  as  a  child,  busy  beside  the  forest  brook,  or  ponder- 
ing upon  the  structure  of  a  chestnut.  The  child,  exchanging 
hours  of  reverie  for  madcap  freaks  and  noisy  pastimes,  follows  now 
the  impulse  of  a  mind  created  to  be  thoughtful,  now  the  prompt- 
ings of  a  lively  laughter-loving  temperament,  which  works  upon  a 
body  gifted  with  the  fullest  health.  Knowing  what  fatigues  and 
what  privations  swept  over  that  body,  and  left  it  in  possession  of  a 
vigorous  old  age,  we  g^ess  how  the  rich  blood  could  tinge  its  cheeks 
in  the  first  days  when  it  still  had  few  pursuits  more  trouble- 
some than  butterflies  to  chase.  Knowing  that,  throughout  life 
to  the  last,  and  at  a  time  when  others  often  sink  icfto  mechanical 
existence,  Bernard  Palissy  retained  a  quick  eye,  a  clear  head,  and 

*  "  le  n'ay  point  eu  d^autre  Hure  que  le  del  et  la  terre,  lequel  est  conneu  de 
toiB,  et  est  donn^  k  tons  de  oonnoistre  et  lire  ce  beau  Uure." — Diacours  Ad- 
mirabUa,  p.  199.  "  Et  comment  ?  roudrois  tu  contredire  avn  tel  S9ayant  per- 
sonnage,  toy  qui  nMs  rien?  Nous  s^avons  que  Cardan  est  vn  medecin  fameuz, 
le  quel  a  regent^  a  Tolette  &  qui  a  compost  pluaeure  linres  en  langue  Latine : 
&  toy  qui  n'as  que  la  langue  de  ta  mere,  en  quoy  est  ce  que  tu  le  voudrois  con- 
tredire?"— Discours  Admirables,  p.  211.  Many  other  passages  might  be  ad- 
duced. 
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a  dean  beait-^keen  to  ^eteet  iradi,  and  feariess  io  maintain  it, 
simple  as  a  cllild,  and  piayful  as  a  child,  for  Iburaoore  years, — <we 
gaess  that  in  his  hoyhood  he  could  romp  with  Tigour  when  he  iras 
not  in  ihe  mood  for  reverie. 

But  it  was  not  all  holiday  to  Bernard  in  his  youtL  Whether 
the  <:hiid  kamtihat  lesson,  escaped  seldom,  which  is  taoght  within 
tjie  walls  of  home,  when  lips  whidi  iiave  been  shaped  a  thonsand 
timeB  to  kisses,  model  in  clay  the  last  smile  diat  <saxi  only  rot,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowuig.  Bat  die  knowledge  of  the  Anther, 
that  is  to  say,  the  knowledge  of  a  glaas-painter,  was  tcaiisniitted  to 
the  son.  Benaard  learnt  to  read  and  write.  The  minerais  en- 
ployed  in  staidbg  glass,  and  some  few  of  their  properties,  had  to  be 
learned  also,  and  they  made  up  the  child's  first  lesson  in  chemiatry, 
a  sdenoe  inrhich  he  afterwards — in  Nature,  not  in  books — pursued 
wkk  ardour.  An  miconqnerahle  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  a  deter- 
mined freedom  in  obeying  its  dictates,  were  inborn  elements  which 
would  display  their  rule  oyer  the  child's  mind  as  cleariy  as  they 
asserted  afterwards  thdbr  sway  over  tlie  man.  We  nse  our  ianeieB 
veiy  little,  if  we  picture  the  boy  Bernard  fingering  his  father's 
dn^,  and  asking  questions  concerning  them,  whidi  sanee  liis 
father  cannot  give  sufficient  answers,  he  walked  out  into  the  wood 
to  think  over,  or  ask  again  of  Nature,  in  whose  language  (richer 
than  the  Greek  or  Latin)  he  was  then  beginning  to  be  versed. 
Digging,  to  ascertain  what  minerals  his  native  earth  can  yield, 
combining,  roasting,  and  experimenting,  we  may  fancy  the  boy 
happy;  and  we  cannot  reasonably  think  that  he  omitted  such 
amusements.  Again,  the  business  of  the  glass-painter  requires 
that  he  should  p^unt  from  certain  patterns  placed  -under  the  glassy  or 
woik  according  to  a  given  plan,  unless  he  should  himself  be  able  to 
originate  designs.  However  the  case  may  have  been  with  Palissy 
the  &ther,  Palissy  the  son  was  not  content  to  copy  plans  and 
drawings,  without  labouring  on  so  that  he  might  become  himself 
m  artist.  The  diligence  with  which  young  Bernard  practised 
iffkmng  during  these  first  years,  had  a  marked  influence  over  his 
career  ia  after-life.  Nature  supplied  him  with  his  eopies :  the 
trees  of  his  own  wood,  adjacent  rocks,  the  birds,  the  lizards,  or  his 
mother^s  face,  were  at  the  same  time  the  most  convenient  aad  the 
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most  welcome  objects  to  a  draughtsman  whose  appointed  volumes 
were  the  works  of  Nature,  and  whose  chief  delight  was  a  minute 
observation  of  her  ways. 

Thus,  then,  it  came  to  pass  that  Bernard  Palissy,  by  the  time 
he  had  grown  lusty,  and  acquired  a  down  4ipon  his  chin,  was 
qualified  not  only  to  assist  hb  father  in  the  honourable  trade  of 
Verreriey  but  was  at  the  same  time  skilful  to  gratify  the  vanity  or 
affection  of  his  neighbours,  by  paiAting  images  of  them,  or  of  their 
houses,  or  whatever  other  things  they  loved,  on  sheets  of  paper. 
But  the  trade  of  glass-painting,  which  had  borne  good  fruit  not 
long  before,  was  at  that  time  falling  rapidly  into  the  yellow  leaf.^ 
The  son,  upon  the  boundaries  of  manhood,  with  the  hopes  of  life 
before  him,  capable  of  independent  toil,  was  out  of  place  as  partner 
with  his  father,  in  a  business  that  provided  to  a  single  household 
scanty  sustenance.  Nor,  in  the  present  instance,  did  so  listless  an 
arrangement  suit  the  mind  of  a  youth  eager  to  see  and  learn. 

So  soon,  therefore,  as  his  limbs  were  duly  knitted,  and  his  mind 
was  strengthened  into  capability  of  separate  existence,  Bernard 
Palissy,  aged  about  eighteen  years,  shouldered  a  scanty  wallet, 
scattered  his  farewells  through  the  native  hamlet,  and  marched  out 
of  it,  to  find  his  own  position  in  the  world. 


CHAPTEE  n. 

THE  aEBAT  WOBKISHOP :   ITS  WAES. 

"Watchful  of  lizards — a  warm  friend  to  trees — a  studious  tra- 
veller in  stony  places,  which  to  his  eye  were  not  barren, — contem- 
plative, cheerful,  simple-hearted, — Bernard  Palissy  passed  out  of 
the  cover  of  his  native  wood,  loitering  to  examine  nettles  by  the 

»  This  accords  with  the  history  of  Verrerie,  Before  taming  his  mind  some 
years  afterwards  to  pottery,  Palissy  says:  ".  .  .  .  Tentray  en  dispute 
auec  ma  propre  pens^e,  en  me  rememorant  plusieurs  propos,  qu*aucuns 
m'  auoyent  tenus  en  se  moquant  de  moy,  lors  que  ie  peindois  les  images.  Or 
voyant  que  Ton  commen^oit  a  les  delaisser  an  pays  de  mon  habitation,  aussi  que 
la  vitrerie  n'anoit  pas  grand  reqneste,  ie  vay  penser  que  si  .  .  ." — Discoun 
AdmirabkSj  p.  274. 
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wayside,  or  to  put  some  oddly-fashioned  stone  into  his  wallet  It 
was  the  time  when  the  amhition  of  two  princes,  whom  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  call  great — Francis  I.  of  France,  and  Charles  V.  of 
Spain — ^had  led  to  the  tumult  of  an  idle  conflict,  in  which  one- 
half  of  Europe  was  involved.  Two  hundred  thousand  lives  de- 
stroyed, and  the  ruin  of  a  million  of  families,  left  to  these  two 
great  men,  when  their  rivalry  was  over,  no  gain  hut  repentance. 
So  Bernard,  stout  and  vigorous,  entered  a  world  in  which  there 
was  provided  ample  field  for  military  glory. 

I  think  it  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  character 
of  Falissy  that  the  story  of  his  life  should  be  connected  with  some 
recollection  of  the  age  for  which  he  worked.  He  was  before  his 
time ;  how  much  so  they  only  can  perceive  who  know  how  men 
were  accustomed  to  think,  speak,  and  act  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  have  acquired  this  knowledge  from  a  little  study  of 
contemporary  records.  Bernard  Falissy,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
find,  was  influenced  by  all  that  he  saw;  in  harmony  with  all  that 
he  thought  true,  and  at  active  war  with  all  that  he  thought  false. 
Though  often  labouring  uncomprehended  and  alone,  far  in  advance 
of  all  his  neighbours,  he  being  truly  a  great  man,  could  only  feel 
and  act  as  one  of  a  community.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  have 
more  than  a  very  vague  notion  of  the  true  worth  and  significance 
of  what  he  did  if  we  abstract  him  from  the  world  in  which  he 
laboured.  We  must  see  him  in  the  place  he  occupied  among  the 
men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  so  fairly  measure  his  work 
against  theirs. 

Blaise  de  Montluc,  for  example,  was,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  his  day,  a  perfect  soldier;  he  was  nothing  else.  To  him 
a  day  of  peace  brought  more  vexation  than  a  year  of  trouble. 
Strife  was  his  rest ;  and  his  religion — for  in  his  military  way  he 
was  very  religious — ^was  the  notion  that  he  had  a  God,  whose 
business  it  was,  if  paid  sufficient  wages  in  the  way  of  vows,  to 
help  him  in  the  day  of  battle.  At  the  age  of  seventy-five,  com- 
pelled to  superannuate  himself,  lame,  as  he  says,  in  almost  every 
limb  with  pike-wounds  and  the  wounds  of  shot,  the  old  man  closed 
his  life  with  the  recital  of  his  history.  The  fece  that  bent  over 
his  paper  was  made  ugly  by  a  harquebuss,  whose  shot  had  left  in 
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it  a  nmisng  soro,  appaereiitly  ineorable.  The  stamp  of  the  mm 
of  battles  havmg  thus,  at  the  age  of  seventy-fiYc^  superannaated 
ksel^  dietated  or  wrote  ^m  story  of  its  past  MUe^  and  has  left  com- 
plete those  ^  Coannentaries  of  Monthie"  which  Hetkri  IV.  stykd 
<^  The  Soldier^s  Bible." 

Montlnc  was  by  ^ht  ov  ten  yemn  older  than  Palissy,  and  had 
been  at  woi^  in  the  great  world,  seeking  joy  and  profit  in  its 
£enitenty  while  Palissy  yet  dw^t  aft  a  child  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
forest.  Of  the  court  politics  Montluc  knew  little,  Palissy  much 
Yeas;,  niv  is  it  requisite  that  we  should  place  omselves  at  any 
distance  from  their  point  of  view,  in  looking  at  the  tnrmoib  of 
society.  The  mean  azid  wretched  selfishness  of  kings  in  those  old 
times  eoncenis  us  only  here  in  its  elBects.  The  royal  motives,  and 
the  loyal  gbries  or  disgraces,  may  be  found  by  reference  to  any 
histovy  of  Fiance.  When  PaHssy  sat  down  to  gossip  with  the 
mppled  soldier  in  his  cottage,  or  trudged  with  him  upon  the  road 
for  company,  gohsrss  their  two  ways  were  one,  what  sort  of.  nar- 
ratives iastmcted  him  in  ^e  world's  doings  at  that  time  and  for 
the  few  preceding  years  ?  Montluc  returned  among  the  cripples, 
ana  what  }m  tale  woidd  have  been  we  know ;  therefore  we  need 
feign  nothing,  but  soberly  relate  Montluc*s  view  of  the  world, 
which  Pisfissy  had  come  forth  to  encounter.^ 

Mootkic  was,  in  1528^  a  young  soldier,  aged  perhaps  twenty- 
seven.  Bis  house  was  noble,  but  impoverished.  Bred  as  a  page 
in  the  house  of  ^e  Duke  Antoine  de  Lorraine,  he  had  become,  in 
the  next  place>  archer  of  the  duke's  company,  having  M.  de  Bayard 
for  his  KeutoMfnt.  Rumour,  however,  brought  him  tidings  of  the 
noble  deeds  Aat  lomed  the  daily  run  of  military  Hfe  in  Italy,  and 
Montluc  had  a  muiia  for  lanrds;  He  went^  therefore^  to  Gaacony, 
and  obtained  equipment  from-  hss  father,  with  a  Mtde  money  and 
a  Spanidi  horse,  on  whieh  he  galloped  fnth  in  search  of  fortune. 
He  had  not  traveled  a  day^i  jouniey  from  his  father's  house  belbrt 

^  ThA  Commemiaant  de  JfonUuc  §p¥9  a.  minvle  pictoift  of  war  at  it  was 
managed  by  France  m  the  sixteenUi  centuiy,  but  they  are  at  the  same  time 
very  long  and  rery  tedfoos  to  any  one  who  does  not  cave  to  read  all  the  **  did 
IwV  and.  *' did  Fa"  ef  a  gsrrnloua  old  soldier.  Thanarrativaiikthaieact  ooor 
nsta  of  the  fiicts  told  in  Ids  first  pages  by  Montluc,  reduced  in  scale  very  con- 
iiclerably. 
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he  met  the  Sieur  db  Castehiai^  an  old  gentleman  entitled  by  ex- 
pearienee  to  give  him  cqpious  in&rmatioii  on  ItaHan  matters,  and 
commiiEiicatiye  as  old  gentlemen  are  sqpt  to  be.  Montluc  spurred 
on  and  croased  the  raouotaina^  faurrymg  to  Milan.  He  waa  tlien 
seT«rteen,  and  had  his  eareer  bef(»re  him,  as  now  at  the  same  age 
Bernard  Pahssj  is  entering  oa  bis. 

Two  nncles  by  the  mother's  side,  named  S^Da^  wehsomed  yoong 
Monthic;  and  one  <^  these  two  micKes  serving  M.  de  Lesam,  who 
was  brod&er  to  M.  de  Lautree,  marshal  o£  France  Blaise  de  Mont- 
luc was  entered  as  an  arefaer  in  his  cooapany*  Among  these  comaaon 
archers  thore  were  not  a  few  bom  gentlemen.  The  war  on  this 
oceasioci  lasted  twenty-two  monthsy  and  yoxmg  Bhdse,  who  knew 
that  it  was  necessary  for  a  soldier  to  display  as  soon  as  posmhle  his 
qnality  of  stomach,,  fonght  so  diligently  that  five  horses  were  killed 
mider  him  in  ten  days^  beiodes  that  he  was  ooee  made  a  prisoner 
and  ransomed  by  his  comrades.  Montlac  was  in  llie  battle  of 
Bicoqne,  where  he  saw  M.  de  Montmorenci,  with  whom  after- 
wards^ when  constable  of  France,  PaKssy  became  acquainted, 
struggling  on  foot. 

After  the  loss  of  Milan,  Montluc  returned  to  France  as  maiMd;- 
arms  and  archer  in  the  army  ol  Lau  tree.  The  Spaniards  soon  lormed 
a  party  foir  him,  and  Monthic's  next  day  of  pleasure  was  a  battle  at 
Sunt  Jean  de  Lnz.  In  that  battle,  among  others  who  weire 
struck  down  was  M.  de  la  Fay^  of  Saintongey  i^^wards  a  firiend 
to  Palissy.  The  French  had  very  much  the  worst  of  tW  enter- 
tainment at  Saint  Jean  de  Luz ;  they  were  routed,  and  would 
have  suffered  most  severe^  from  the  Spanish  eavaftFy^  if  Montluc 
had  not,  in  the  teeth  o£  cautions  csunsel,.  inspired  a  hjundred  cross- 
bowmen  on  6x)t  wifth  readiness  t»  Mlow  hiin  and  check  the  fatid 
BurreiBenL  These  hundred  men  took  cross-bows;  Sx  at  that 
tboae  Qa  the  year*  1523)  these  w»e  no  harqaebiBBee  in  the  nation:.^ 

'  Oavaaaa^  tbe  ftrsf  axtiMeacy^  were  isYented  about  the  year  13B6.  T&«y 
were,  at  ffiet,  ban  of  mHi  hooped  together^  m  plates  of  mm  made  into  a  ma- 
cfbine  with  hides ;.  g;reat  atones  were  the  fiiat  Gannon-halls,  and  thafirat  caimoDS 
nsoally  hurst  and  killed  their  fiienda  after  tiEie  third  tune  of  fixing.  Aa  they 
were  alsa  yerj  hea^j  and  cunihioiis,  the  ancient  macMnes  of  war  were  for  a 
cssatmy  considered  preferable.  With.  tSsos^  however,  came  aiproYeiaent ;  in 
the  flQane  oCa  Qentary  cannons werebettermade,. and cwed  in>  a  great  mea^ue 
of  their  vice  of  bnrsting.    Bnt  they  were  very  large,  and  the  loading,  firing, 
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Six  men  with  harquebusses,  Gascons,  had,  however,  only  a  few 
days  before  deserted  from  the  enemy,  and  coming  to  Saint  Jean 
de  Luz,  had  found  on  guard  at  the  town-gate  Montluc,  who  im- 
pounded them  for  his  own  service.  The  cavalry  was  charging 
down  on  the  small  band  of  foot  which  interposed  itself  between 
the  Spaniards  and  the  routed  French : — Montluc,  when  they  were 
very  close,  ordered  his  archers  to  aim  at  the  horses'  heads,  and 
fifty  horses  fell.  The  perilous  retreat  of  Montluc's  band,  cut  off 
from  their  friends  and  hunted  by  the  enemy,  was  a  notable  affair. 
The  young  soldier  performed  his  service  and  brought  back  his 
men,  four  only  missing.  Lautrec,  who  was  a  reserved  man,  too 
rarely  given  to  praise,  rewarded  Montluc  on  that  occasion  with 
expressions  of  his  favour. 

The  camp  of  the  Spaniards  having  retired,  part  of  Lau tree's 
army  was  disbanded,  and  Montluc,  then  twenty  years  of  age,  was 
put  over  the  company  of  his  late  captain.  The  Spaniards,  altering 
their  minds,  advanced,  and  took  Fontarabia.  As  for  Montluc,  his 
duty  making  him  a  dweller  in  stone  walls,  to  which  life  he  was  as 
hostile  as  the  savages  of  old,  he  declined  the  ignoble  position,  and 
travelled  off  to  Italy  again,  where  the  revolt  of  M.  de  Bourbon 
had  lighted  up  the  blaze  of  a  more  thoroughly  delightful  hell. 
Thither  Montluc  went,  since  he  could  get  no  regular  engage- 
ment, as  a  volunteer,  accompanied  by  five  or  six  young  blades 
whom  he  had  picked  up  on  his  road ;  these  all  served  under  Cap- 
tain Castille  de  Navarre.     Thus  it  happened  that  Montluc  was  at 

and  after-deansing,  formed  so  tedious  a  business)  that  with  diligence  it  was 
considered  brisk  to  fire  off  the  same  cannon  four  times  in  a  day.  They  were 
used  only  against  towns,  and  it  was  thought  specially  inhuman  when  the  Eng- 
lish in  France  first  turned  them  against  men.  When  the  manufacture  had 
improved,  those  barbarous  old  names,  of  which  Mons  Meg  is  a  sample,  were 
set  aside,  and  cannons  had  names  according  to  their  size,  borrowed  from  birds 
of  prey.  The  smallest  cannon  then  discharged  a  two-pound  shot.  The  step 
from  cannon  towards  musketry  was  made  by  the  harquebuss,  first  used  in  Ger- 
many. In  1471,  it  was  imported  into  England  in  the  hands  of  three  hundred 
Flemings.  The  Spaniards  also  used  it  early.  Its  introduction  into  France 
was  so  late,  that  there  were  in  1667  only  four  harquebusses  to  each  company 
of  the  French  army.  The  harquebusses  mentioned  in  the  text  were  very* 
heavy,  carried  generally  by  attendants,  and  supported  upon  rests  when  fired. 
The  cumbrousness  of  the  apparatus,  the  way  in  which  the  ammunition  was 
disposed,  and  the  clumsiness  of  the  matchlock,  made  the  process  of  reloading 
very  tedious.    The  balls  fired  were  never  lighter  than  twelve  to  the  pound. 
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the  siege  of  Pavia,  and  at  the  battle  on  St.  Matthew's-day.  It 
was  a  pity  that  King  Francis,  just  before  this  battle,  had  dismissed, 
through  motives  of  economy,  three  thousand  Swiss  under  their 
colonel,  who  was  called  commonly  "  le  Grand  IHant."  The  aid 
of  le  Grand  Diant  ought  not  to  be  dispensed  with  in  such  under- 
takings as  those  which  formed,  three  centuries  ago,  the  foreign 
policy  of  European  states.  The  result  of  the  battle  was  the  cap- 
ture of  King  Francis,  and  with  him,  among  other  gentlemen,  of 
some  whose  names  will  occur  elsewhere  in  these  pages — M.  de 
Montmorenci  for  one.  Montluc,  also  a  prisoner,  aged  twenty- 
three,  was  ordered  with  all  others  of  his  kind  who  were  too  poor 
to  provide  ransom,  to  quit  the  camp  and  find  his  way  to  France. 

How  King  Francis  went  as  prisoner  to  Madrid,  what  he  did 
there,  and  how  he  came  to  France  again,  are  questions  in  which 
we  are  not  concerned — except  so  far  as  to  state,  that  when  he  did 
get  home,  Montluc  was  soon  emancipated  from  the  bonds  of  peace. 
Being  required  to  raise  a  troop  of  foot  in  Gascony,  he  marched  at 
the  head  of  eight  himdred  men  for  Italy,  having  among  his  troop 
four  or  five  hundred  harquebusses,  though  there  were  still  scarcely 
any  of  those  weapons  used  in  France.  The  old  man,  when  me- 
moir-writing, wipes  his  ulcerated  face  with  a  stump  of  a  hand,  and 
abuses  harquebusses  heartily.  The  young  man,  having  got  to 
Italy,  was  soon  shot  in  the  leg ;  and  being  lamed  for  a  season,  was 
not  at  the  siege  of  Pavia.  He  followed  the  camp  on  a  litter. 
His  Gascons  had  been  divided,  and  he  himself  left  commander  of 
four  hundred.  Being  recovered  from  his  lameness,  on  a  certain 
occasion  the  French  came  before  a  small  town  named  Capistrano, 
situated  on  a  mountain.  Two  breaches  had  been  made  in  its 
walls,  each  of  them  only  large  enough  for  the  admission  of  a 
single  man.  Montluc  was  ordered  with  his  troop  to  force  the 
town. 

This  happened  about  a  year  before  the  date  of  Palissy's  first 
march  into  the  world.  Although  very  much  condensing  Montluc's 
story,  I  will,  nevertheless,  leave  it  to  be  told  in  the  first  person. 

"  Count  Pedro  of  Navarre  bade  us  to  storm  the  town.  I  had 
long  panted  for  the  day  when  I  might  be  the,  first  to  enter  by 
a  breach.     The  time  was  come.    I  shouted  to  my  men  to  follow 

0 
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dosely,  and  rmhed  through  the  wall,  with  a  coat  of  mail  upon  my 
body,  such  as  the  Germans  wear,  a  sword  in  band,  a  buekler  on 
raj  leffc  arm,  and  a  morion  on  my  head.  The  breach  made  entry 
into  a  house ;  and  the  enemy  had  torn  up  a  number  of  the  planks 
just  overhead,  and  piled  a  mass  of  stones  upon  the  upper  floor.  I 
leapt  in  qidckly;  but,  as  my  lieutenant  followed,  the  stones  were 
shot  down,  hurting  some  men,  and  partly  closing  up  the  entrance. 
None  could  follow ;  but  I  did  not  notice  this,  as  I  ran  on  to  the 
door  leading  to  the  street,  liiat  was  defended  by  the  enemy; 
.and  while  I  fought  them,  tiie  men  iroin  above  fired  down  upon  me 
through  the  reft  in  the  ceiling  wi^  their  harquebusses.  A  shot 
pierced  my  buckler,  and  cracked  my  anp ;  the  next  shot  spHnter ed 
the  bone  at  my  shoulder,  on  the  same  side.  I  dropped  my 
buckler,  and  my  arm  seemed  to  be  gone ;  I  could  not  feel  it. 
Then,  seeing  that  I  was  alone,  I  fought  my  way  back  to  the 
breach ;  and  no  sooner  had  I  put  my  feet  outside,  than  my  men^ 
who  were  there,  seised  them  to  assist  in  extricating  me.  They 
,  dragged  me  out  with  such  good-will,  that  I  was  shot  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  town  trench,  where  I  foil  upon  the  ruined  stones  out 
of  the  wall,  and  broke  my  lame  arm  in  two  other  places.  Tlien, 
when  I  recovwed  Irom  my  swoon,  and  saw  my  men  about  me,  I 
reproached  them ;  and  my  lieutenant  said  he  would  go  through 
the  breach,  or  die.  Ladders  were  got  and  tied  together.  My 
men  formed  two  parties.  Both  breeches  were  assailed ;  and  when 
one  was  taken,  I  bade  my  lieutenant,  La  Bastide,  take  good  heed 
to  prevent,  as  much  as  posrible,  the  girls  and  women  foom  being 
violated  ;  because  I  had  made  a  vow  to  our  Lady  of  Loretto,  that 
I  would  spare  them  on  the  first  occasion ;  for  which  reason  I 
expected  Dirine  aid.  Fifteen  or  twenty  were  brought  to  me^  bat 
all  the  rest  were  lost.  My  men  could  not  be  restrained ;  and  out 
of  love  to  me,  and  for,  the  pain  I  suffered,  they  left  not  even  a 
child  alive.  They  then  set  fire  to  tiie  town ;  and  although  the 
bish<^  of  the  district  pleaded  to  M.  de  Lautrec,  they  would  not 
rest  till  it  was  all  reduced  to  ashes. 

**  Then  M.  de  Lautreo  sent  two  surgeons.  Master  A16me  and 
Master  George^  to  see  me.  They  said  my  arm  must  be  cut  off. 
But  there  w«s  a  young  surgeon,  who  had  served  M.  de  Bourbon, 
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who  ivai  my  prisoner,  and  whom  I  bad  aboui  me.  He  adyiaed 
me  bj  no  ineaDs  to  let  that  ba  dooe«  M.  da  Latttree  commanded 
me  to  have  my  arm  cut  off,  and  promiiBed  to  care  for  my  ibitimes* 
The  suTgeons  came  witib  their  tools,  and  I  would  hare  snbmittedy 
hot  the  young  surgeon,  standing  behind  my  bed,  continually 
urged  me  to  refiise«  So  I  refused.  The  surgeons  went  and  told 
M.  de  Lautvec,  who  said  he  had  just  been  thinking  that  it  waa 
best  such  matters  should  be  left  to  God$  and  bade  them  examine 
my  prisoner,  to  see  whether  he  was  Tersed  in  surgery,  and  if  so, 
to  commit  me  to  his  care.  He  bore  examination  well,  and  there^ 
af^r  I  lay  on  my  back  for  two  months  and  a  half,  in  a  hofose  at 
Termee  di  Bressi,  where^  to  ensmre  my  being  cared  for,  two  chief 
dtiiens  and  the  brother  of  my  host  were  taken  as  hostages,  with  a 
promise  that  they  should  be  hung  if  I  was  not  made  cooaafortable. 
Certainly  it  was  not  their  foult  tibat,  from  lying  on  my  back  so 
l(mg9  the  flesh  all  rotted  £rom  my  backbone. 

^  Nevertheless,  fear  my  comfort.  Count  Pedro  de  Nararre  as- 
signed to  me  a  handsome  portion  of  the  enemy's  land,  which  had 
been  eonSscated.  I  had  the  Tower  de  la  Nuncide^  the  first  barony 
of  Naples,  with  tw^ire  hundred  ducats  of  income.  A  notable  prise 
that  would  have  beei^  if  we  had  held  our  ground  in  Italy.  They 
were  endeayouring  to  subdue  Naples  by  famine^  but  our  gaUeys 
foiled  us,  and  the  sea  was  open  to  the  Neapolitans.  Then  came 
the  Prince  of  Navarre,  and  from  the  time  of  his  lan£ng 
all  good  ludc  deserted  us.  By  that  time  I  was  able  to  get  about 
with  my  arm  in  a  sling,  and  do  some  senrice  with  my  men.  By 
(fiance  I  saw  a  body  of  Italians  stealing  from  the  town-gate^  to 
surprise  the  prince  wh«ei  he  was  diaembaridng.  I  succeeded  in 
conTeying  warning,  and  a  Tcssel  coasted  on  to  overiook  the  road 
and  act  on  my  intelligence  $  but  &e  men  in  the  Tesael  no  sooner 
caught  sight  of  my  troop  of  harquebuss  men,  than  they  took  for 
granted  we  were  enemies,  and  opened  fire  upon  us  with  thrir 
cannon.  Two  men  were  shot  down  dose  beaade  me.  Of  one 
man  whose  head  was  spKt  opelk^1ile  brains  were  dadied  into  my 

^To  sare  OEuraslvee  frooa  onr  firiends!,  we  took  sUter  in  a 
trench,  and  presently  the  enemy  defiled  along  the  road  before  us. 

c2 
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We  fired  upon  them,  and  effected  a  diversion.  The  Prince  of 
Navarre,  having  landed,  scampered  for  his  life  to  reach  the  camp, 
whither  I  and  my  men  retreated,  and,  entrenched  behind  the  wall 
on  each  side  of  the  camp-gate,  we  defended  the  position  for  a  ter- 
rible half-hoar.  At  last  the  enem j  retired ;  and  I,  who  had  been 
able  only  to  instruct  my  men,  too  weak  for  fighting,  was  leaning 
exhausted  against  a  bank,  when  I  heard  the  high  officers  talking 
as  they  pointed  to  me,  and  saying  that  they  owed  much  to  the 
young  man  mih  the  crippled  arm,  and  those  who  had  come  newly 
to  the  camp  inquired  about  me.     That  was  my  reward. 

*'  But  the  Prince  of  Navarre  brought  us  bad  luck.  Misfortune 
followed  on  misfortune.  We  lost  our  best  men,  M.  de  Lautrec 
among  others  ;  and  I  travelled  home  to  Gascony,  for  the  most 
part  of  the  way  on  foot ;  so  did  the  other  soldiers  who  escaped, 
but  they  were  very  few.  The  journey  was  a  weary  one^  I  had 
about  me  more  than  thirty  ells  of  taffeta,  by  way  of  bandage 
to  my  arm,  which  was  supported  in  a  sling,  and  bound  fast  to  my 
side.  All  my  companions  and  friends  were  dead,  except  M.  de 
Monpezat  and  poor  Don  Pedro,  our  colonel,  who  was  taken 
prisoner ;  and  he,  I  learn,  has  lately  been  beheaded,  Therefi)re 
I  am  come  home  to  my  father's  house  in  Gascony,  which  in  these 
days  is  poor  enough ;  and  when  my  arm  is  healed,  as  I  fear  it  vnll 
not  be  for  the  next  three  years,  I  shall  set  out  for  the  camp,  and  so 
begin  the  world  again." 

This,  then,  was  the  complexion  of  a  soldier's  tale,  when  Palissy 
came  out  into  the  striving  world.  And  vrith  such  tales  he  must 
have  received  frequent  testimony  to  the  vices  of  the  camp.  A 
war  for  liberty,  or  the  defence  of  human  rights  against  aggression, 
may  evoke  high  thoughts  and  virtuous  emotions;  but  the  wars 
were  base  of  which  we  are  here  speaking,  and  they  fearfully 
debased  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  them.  From  King  Francis, 
who  after  a  triumph  insolently  consented  to  ordain  thanksgiving 
to  God,  '<  because  he  had  proved  himself  a  proper  Frenchman," 
down  to  the  meanest  soldier,  blasphemy  was  common.  Gambling 
ruined  many  officers  and  men.  Drunkenness,  begetting  insolence, 
caused  captams  to  cut  and  hack  the  bodies  of  their  men  not  rarely. 
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and  their  cruelty  made  the  assassination  of  an  officer  by  his  own 
men  to  be  no  strange  event.  Montluc,  in  the  course  of  his 
experience,  had,  with  his  own  eyes,  seen  four  commanders  cut 
down  from  behind  by  their  own  troops. 


CHAPTBE  III. 

THE  GEEAT  WOBKSHOP :   ITS  HOMES. 

It  was  well  for  Bernard  that  he  had  not  to  depend  on  glass- 
painting  alone  for  a  subsistence.  Work  at  a  church-window  was 
not  to  be  found  in  every  town ;  and  although  there  were  few  noble 
houses  at  that  time  in  France  which  were  not  decorated  with 
a  rather  free  display  of  coloured  glass,  yet,  unluckily,  the  noble 
tenants  were  begiuniag  to  discover  that  their  painted  windows 
were  domestic  miseries. ,  They  had  been,  of  late  years,  greatly  in 
&shion.  The  works  of  Jean  de  Bruges,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael, 
and  Giulio  Romano,  had  been  assiduously, translated  into  glass, 
for  satisfaction  to  the  luxury  of  wealthy  men.  Even  in  our  own 
days,  any  mania  for  painted  windows  in  a  dwelling-house  would 
have  within  itself  the  elements  of  speedy  cure ;  what  it  implied, 
however,  in  the  sixteenth  century  will  soon  be  seen.  Palissy, 
therefore,  setting  out  into  the  world  as  glass-painter  in  a  year  that 
was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  climax  in  the  public  taste,  found  it 
not  very  easy  to  exchange  his  painted  glass  for  bread. 

Palissy  wandered  on.  What  tales  the  soldier  had  to  tell  of 
foreign  warfare  we  have  seen.  If  he  spoke  to  a  tradesman  he 
would  hear  about  home  miseries,  and  learn  what  was  the  meaning 
of  that  constant  sound  of  the  woodcutter's  axe  and  crash  of 
fallen  trees  which  filled  most  of  the  forests  across  which  he  had 
to  journey.  This,  for  example,  is  part  of  the  narrative  put  into 
a  Draper's  mouth  by  a  contemporary  writer.^     I  cite  only  such 

»  This  Draper  comes  out  of  the  Livre  des  Marchands,  by  Regnier  de  la 
Planche,  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  dust  ever  covered. .  Chronicles  like 
that  of  Montluc  are  much  too  prolix  to  be  quoted  verbally,  but  there  is  vigour 
with  terseness  in  the  Livre  des  Marchands,  of  which  I  have  been  glad  to  take 
advantage. 
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matter  as  diMCtly  illttstrates  oertaia  c^mons  expressed  very  ear- 
aestlj  bj  Bernard  in  his  later  years;  opinians  that  must  have 
faeea  based  mainly  upon  the  experieaee  acquired  by  travel. 

'^  MoDseigneur  the  Cardinal  de  Gm»e — you  cannot  walk  &r 
without  stumbling  on  a  benefice  of  his.  He  sets  a  bright  ex- 
ample to  the  Church.  There  was  no  need  of  it.  Round  Paris, 
where  I  live,  the  woods  are  swept  away  so  thoroughly  that  the 
increased  cost  of  firewood  is  a  tax  upon  the  poor  of  one-sixth  of 
their  income.  My  Lord  Cardinal  de  Guise  sits  like  an  owl  upon 
his  peroh  to,wa;tch  for  the  leanest  mouse  of  benefice.  Is  a  living 
vacant,  though  its  value  be  a  footman's  pay,  it  is  soliotted  for  my 
knd  oardinaL  The  ridi  incumbents  are  watched  greedily,  or 
harried  oat  of  their  possessions  prraoaturely,  forced  to  share  their 
Imogs,  or  boaght  dut  of  them  if  there  be  wood  enough  to  ieHL  fw 
jpayment  of  the  purchase  money.  So  Mooseignear  the  Cardinal 
has  gatbexfd  livings;  and  when  he  has  despoiled  th^n  of  ihmr 
woods  they  have  been  thrown  to  the  first  corner  of  his  varMs 
or  his  prothoDotaries,  as  we  fiing  bon«8  to  dogs  when  we  have  eaten 
all  the  meat  ^m  them,  and  sucked  the  marrow." 

Are  not  tibe  tmasores  of  the  Churdi  in  heaven  ?  If  such  things 
be  true,  can  men  look  every  day  upon  the  scandali  and  not  seek- to 
bring  back  those  ofl^ders  to  a  sense  of  justice.  Upon  tibis  head 
the  Draper  spoke  with  emphasis. 

**  Men  do  not  see  their  souls*  Oh,  if  the  doak  worn  by  m}' 
lord  the  cardinal  had  in  it  as  many  ^eces  of  di&rent  colours  as 
he  has  benefices  and  different  orders  and  institutions,  how  ugly 
and  disgraceful  he  would  think  his  garments  I  The  cardinal  loves 
better  that  the  ugliness  and  infamy  should  be  his  own,  and  be  un- 
eeen^  than  that  his  cloak  should  be  accused  of  it  in  public.  Do. 
you  know  how  many  beggars  ask  for  alms  now  in  the  countiy, 
wiio  v»ed  tomerly  to  live  in  peace,  and  pay  rents?  The  poor 
nmxi,  who  used  to  ke^  two  or  three  cows,  pigs,  or  sheep,  fiee^g 
them  in  the  public  woods,  and  feeding  his  own  household  with 
tbelr  increase,  has  his  pasture-ground  robbed  from  him.  The  poor 
among  us  have  no  more  iat  cattle,  no  more  wool  to  sell,  no  moi« 
manure  to  put  upon  their  plots  of  ground.  The  woods  are  felled 
by  peers  and  abbots,  and  the  ground  of  the  poor  man  is  rented  to 
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ihie  pkmgh  at  «  Idgh  rate,  a&d  with  a  cruel  claim  for  eatranoe^ 

^'I  ask/'  ttdd  the  Draper,  warmiog  into  indignation,  ^^to  whom 
do  these  waste  lands  belong? — to  the  people  or  to  the  king ?  If 
tbej  belong  to  the  people,  then  it  was  cruelty  (I  say  no  worse)  to 
rob  them  of  their  heritage.  But  if  they  were  the  king's,  they 
were  part  of  the  domain  pertaining  to  his  crown;  to  other  rights 
of  his  they  could  not  appertain.  If  they  belong,  then,  to  the 
crowB  domain,  alas  t  gentlemen-peers  of  France,  where  is  the  oath 
you  made,  and  swore  so  solemnly  on  the  altar  at  the  consecration 
and  the  crowning  of  the  king,  to  presenre  and  maintain  his  do- 
mains? — where  is  that  which  yoa  swore  should  not  be  alienated? 
If  you  do  not  fear  God  by  whom  you  swore,  nor  love  the  king 
to  whom  your  vow  was  pledged,  at  least  say  why  you  have  aban- 
doned ^ear  of  shame,  smd  die  reproadi  of  man.  It  will  descend 
upon  your  tombs."  ^ 

One  spdce  thus  who  had  seen  mudb  of  France,  and  knew  these 
things.  But  if  these  things  were  so,  the  peace  of  nature  was  not 
in  the  hearts  of  men.  There  were  wide  dearanoes  in  almost  all  the 
woods,  and  to  the  mind  of  Palissy — bom  lover  of  the  fields— the 
fallen  bodies  of  the  trees  which  strewed  the  ground  mast  have  been 
a  sight  &r  mora  pitiful  than  to  Montluc's  «}'es  were  tfie  human 
bodies  on  a  field  of  battle. 

^^  I  have  seen  much  of  France  and  know  diese  men,"  the  trader 
said*  ^Mily  business  has  carried  me  abroad,  especially  to  Germany. 
I  was  long  in  Lorraine;  I  have  seen  Fiance;  and  as  for  the 
affiurs  of  my  own  town,  I  have  studied  them.  Our  state  of  trade 
gives  us  a  great  intercourse  with  people  of  all  classes.  No  others 
have  equal  means  of  residence  and  traffic  among  foreigners ;  can 
win  80  well  the  attachment  of  foreign  kings  and  princes ;  know 
the  news  of  foreign  courts,  their  enterprises,  and  th&i  tenets. 
Our  experience  causes  us  to  be  sought  even  by  statesmen,  and  our 
traffic  is  a  noble  occupation,  for  we  succour  our  own  land  with  the 

^  Jeande  Guise,  Cardinal,  of  Lorraine  from  the  age  of  twenty,  who  made  a 
flMmsand  beggars  by  his  lust  of  wealth,  was  ostentationfl  in  his  tdiaiitabte  use 
^tichea.  l£ere  is  an  a&ecdote  of  this :  A  Wmd  beggar  having  sued  to  him, 
in  the  streets  of  Borne,  on  one  occasion,  and  received  a  handsome  sum,  ex- 
claimed, "  You  are  Christ,  or  the  Cardinal  of  LorraSne !" 
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blessings  which  were  given  to  another.  That  way  our  gold  and 
silyer  comes,  we  make  none  poor  for  the  increase  of  our  houses. 
What  man  is  there  who  acquires  wealth  better  or  more  honourably 
than  we  traders  do,  whose  profit  comes  through  the  convenience 
of  all,  by  our  own  industry  and  labour?  The  soldier  risks  his 
life ;  we  trade  through  war  and  peril,  risking  not  only  life,  but 
also  wealth.'' 

Palissy,  as  a  glass-worker,  followed  a  noble  trade,  but  to  the  free 
mind  of  the  Draper,  trade  appeared  as  noble  in  all  honest  forms. 

"  Trade  in  itself  is  noble,"  said  the  Draper.  "  The  wisest  men, 
and  the  men  most  celebrated  for  their  virtue,  have  been  traders. 
Thales,  the  first  of  the  Seven  Sages,  was  a  trader;  Solon^  second 
founder  of  Athens,  was  a  trader ;  Hyperates,  the  mathematician, 
was  a  trader.  The  renowned  Plato,  called,  for  the  excellence  of 
his  wisdom,  the  Divine,  paid  the  cost  of  his  travelling  to  Egypt  by 
the  oil  he  sold  there.  In  our  own  day,  we  have  a  Kerver,  a 
Merhn,  a  De  Pleurs,  honourable  traders — there  are  my  excellent 
friends,  Nicolas  Bourgeois,  Jean  Messi6,  Henry  TAvocat,  Jean 
Aubery,  Nicolas  Hac, " 

Does  any  one  know  as  much  of  Nicolas  Hac  as  of  Plato,  and 
admire  the  Draper's  learning,  his  retort  is  ready. 

"  Never  shrink,"  he  says,  "  before  a  bit  of  Latin.  Look  more 
at  the  man  than  at  his  habit ;  substance  rather  than  words.  More- 
over, I  am  not  a  lettered  man  to  make  you  a  harangue ;  I  was  not 
formed  for  it  in  my  youth.  At  tgn  years  old  I  was  sent  to  col- 
lege by  my  father.  All  the  science  of  that  time  lay  in  making 
what  we  used  to  call  carmens  and  Latin  verses.  I  made  good 
ones,  so  my  master  said ;  and  Heaven  knows  what  poets  my  mas- 
ters were.  Even  my  father  was  pleased  vdth  my  verses,  though 
he  understood  them  no  more  than  I  suppose  you  can  understand 
high  Dutch.  At  fifteen,  the  poet  was  brought  home  to  the  shop ; 
for  the  good  man  always  had  intended  that  I  should  pursue  his 
way  of  life.  Then  all  that  I  had  learnt  with  pains  and  trouble  in 
five  years,  I  forgot  over  diversion  in  one  month.  My  verses  re- 
turned into  the  earth  out  of  which  they  sprang ;  for  they  were 
not  current  in  business.  So  I  spent  five  years  in  learning  what 
I  was  not  to  remember. 
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"  But  since  then,  the  goodness  of  God  has  been  displayed  by 
the  hand  of  our  King  Francis,  the  first  of  his  name,  who  draws^ 
as  from  a  tomb,  sciences,  arts,  letters,  and  good-discipline ;  and  by 
the  aid  of  an  Amiot,  a  Jacques  Colin,^  and  many  others,  the  tools 
of  wisdom  are  made  sharp  in  our  own  mother-tongue ;  so  that  there 
is  no  artisan  who  may  not  in  a  few  hours  become  wbe,  if  he  will 
use  his  leisure.     Our  shops  may  be  our  schools." 

To  this  argument  I  know  in  what  spirit  Bernard  would  have 
answered. — I  should  wish  the  world  to  be  my  shop.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  it  may  require  to  learn  all  that  men  know,  and 
how  much  more  time  it  may  need  to  unlearn  their  mistakes  in 
knowledge.  I  feel  that  earth  and  air  are  full  of  mysteries  and 
wonders  of  the  sublime  wisdom  of  God. 

"But,"  says  the  Draper,  "you  will  find  all  things  written  in 
books.  With  a  book,  we  travel  for  nothing  throughout  all  the 
regions  of  the  world ;  we  mount  with  faith  to  heaven,  and  descend 
with  security  into  the  abysses ;  we  dive  into  the  whirlpools  of  the 
sea,  plunge  into  the  midst  of  battles,  capture  towns,  engage  with 
brigands ;  and  do  anything,  in  short,  without  lifting  a  foot.  That 
which  long  age,  hard  toil,  and  heavy  experience  formerly  brought 
to  a  man  only  at  the  hour  of  death,  our  children  (so  to  speak)  may 
suck  from  the  teats  of  their  mothers  and  their  nurses." 

And  yet  men  knew  little  more  of  a  rock  than  that  it  was  stone^ 
and  that  it  was  there  because  it  was  placed  there  in  the  beginning. 
Such  was  the  talk  of  the  day  among  merchants  and  men  of  the 
middle  class  when  Palissy  went  out  and  saw  the  world  of  France. 
If  he  was  invited  as  a  glass- painter  to  exercise  his  art  upon  the 
windows  of  a  country  mansion,  in  what  sort  of  home  did  he  find 
its  possessor  living?  His  commonest  experiences  would  have  been 
of  this  kind. 

First  he  had  to  cross  the  stagnant  moat,  which  coiled  like  a 
green  snake  about  the  mansion.  Chamber- windows  opened  over 
it,  and  sleepers  breathed  its  exhalations.  Within  the  circle  of  the 
moat  rose  an  unwieldy  mass  of  scattered  towers,  round  and  square, 
connected,  without  any  reference  to  symmetry,  by  massive  walls. 

1  Amiot  translated  Plutarch.  Colin,  secretaiy  to  Francis  L,  translated  parts 
of  Homer  and  Ovid.    King  Francis  was  styled  ^*  Father  of  Letters." 
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The  thidaiess  of  the  walls  wis  visibk  ia  the  deep  setting  of  their 
ejoB,  their  little  windows  and  large  windows^  nearij  all  of  whick 
wanted  the  brightness  proper  to  dear  glass,  and  had  that  dull  fishy 
look  peculiar  to  painted  windows  seen  from  the  outside. 

if  then  adnutted  to  the  lord  or  lady  of  the  house,  he  was  led 
OTer  dieerless  floors,  through  thick  walls  and  massive  doorwaye, 
along  passages  but  dimly  lighted.  Men  were  not  then  distant 
ftom  the  day  when  ri^ht  hands — weapon-hands — were  grasped 
ungauntleted,  in  sign  of  friendship  and  assuianoe  that  the  friend* 
ship  was  sincere ;  an  act  that  is  in  our  day  reduced  to  the  polite 
fonn  of  a  punetiliotts  pidling-off  of  gloves.  Ardiiteeture,  also,  had 
not  tiien  escaped  the  influence  of  monkish  tutelage;  and  the 
mansions  of  noblemen,  whether  their  town-hooses  or  their  countfj^ 
houses,  were  buildings  of  the  character  here  indicated.  They 
oon^ed  of  strcmg  towers,  with  high-roofed  halls  connectiitg 
them,  never  symmetrical  in  town,  and  in  the  country,  inter^ 
spersed  with  stables  and  such  rustic  offices,  indoding  abo  a  walled 
garden^  Where  the  country-houses  wein  erected  on  coeq)ar»- 
tivety  level  ground,  it  was  thought  prudent  usually  to  surround 
them  with  a  moat;  but  many  were  erected  upon  rodcs,  or  in  posi- 
tions  naturally  fortified. 

Then,  as  to  the  connexion  with  these  places  of  ^lissy^s  own 
trade,  the  efifect  of  painted  glass  upon  tlM  halls  and  chambers  of 
homes  so  constructed,  was  to  fill  them  with  an  aggravated  gloom. 
The  loss  of  sunlight  was  imwholesome,  but  that  was  not  by  any 
means  the  only  evil  which  experience  discovered.  light  sasbes, 
and  well*fitting  window-frames,  did  >  not  exist  as  a  source  of 
household  comfini;.  Household  discomfort,  on  ihe  contrary,  was 
cansed  by  the  flapping,  in  any  high  wind,  of  the  windows  that  had 
hinges,  and  the  destruction  of  their  panes  of  glass.  Breakage  of 
painted  glass  being  expensive,  painted  windows  were  in  most  cases 
fixed  into  the  wall— not  made  to  open,  and  excluded,  therefore,  air 
as  well  as  light. 
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CHAPTEB  IV. 

9HS  BJUUX  WOEKfiHOP:  nS  PSILOBOPHBEB. 

y/'iST  of  the  necessary  knowledge  Tenders  it  impossible  for  ns 
to  trace  year  bj  year  the  path  of  Falissy,  daring  the  nine  or  ten 
yeftrs'of  wandering  which  followed  his  first  departure  out  of  home 
into  tiie  world.     It  was  to  him  a  period  of  ediwation.     The  he* 
quent  reference  to  the  Ardennes  throaghout  his  works  shows  Aat 
he  must  hate  spent  some  time  in  that  comer  of  France  most 
remote  from  the  Pyrenees;    wWle  in  the  upper  Pyrenees,  at 
Taibesy  he  tells  us  that  hm  spent  some  years.    Tiom  Antwerp  in 
the  east^  to  Brest  in  the  most  westerly  parts  of  Brittany ;  from 
Brittany  to  the  Pyrenees,  along  the  southern  coast,  through 
Montpellier  and  Nismes  (both  of  which  towns  l^e  mentions); 
across  France  between  these  extreme  points,  and  through  limouttn. 
Periled,  Auvergne,  Berri,  Burgundy^  Champagne,  the  extent  of 
the  travds  of  Palissy  may  be  traced  widiout  difficulty  in  his  writings. 
He  watched  the  vapours  in  the  Ardennes,  noticed  the  petri£M!tions 
tbete,  and  made  observations  of  the  soil,  whidi  led  him  to  beliere 
that  mineral  springs  might  be  found  in  those  mountains^  similar  to 
those  which  he  had  seen  at  Spa,  and  in  many  villages  of  the  dis- 
trict of  liege.     He  noticed  the  corroded  surface  of  glass  used  in 
the  churches  of  Poitou  and  Brittany*  In  a  little  town  of  Poitou  he 
seems  to  have  spent  some  time,    ^hile  at  Tarbes  he  observed  Ae 
£8ver  that  attached  all  strangers  who  came  into  the  district  of 
B^rre.    He  took  note  of  the  marble  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  lliere 
also  watched  the  phenomena  that  attended  the  rising  and  con- 
densing of  vapours  and  the  formation  of  snow.     He  found  crystal 
on  the  mountains  of  Aavergne,     He  qualified  himself  to  describe 
the  change  of  vegetation  that  is  to  be  observed  on  traveismg 
Fnmoe  from  Pazis  northward  or  southward*     '*  I  undertake,"  he 
sud  afterwards,  in  one  of  his  books,  ^<to  bear  witness  only  about 
regions  that  I  have  freq[uented;"  and  in  all  his  travds  he  must 
ha^  been  a  keen  obserTer^  for  there  is  no  quarter  of  France  from 
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which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  carried  away  some  fact  that  was 
of  use  to  him  in  later  jears.^ 

1  The  following,  among  other  passages  in  the  works  of  Palissy,  relier  to 
places  visited  by  him,  and  authenticate  the  account  given  in  the  text: 
**£t  quelque  iour  ainsi  que  i'estois  es  Isles  de  Xaintonge,  en  allant  de 
Karepnes  It  la  Rochelle,  i'ay  apper^ue  vn  foss^." — Recite  Veritable  (Bo- 
chelle,  1564),  E,  iii  There  is  no  paging  but  that  of  the  sheets,  which  I  adopt 
fbr  reference.  "  Quelque  fois  que  i'estois  k  Tours  durant  les  grands  iours 
de' Paris,  qui  estojent  lors  audit  Tours,  il  y  eut  vn  grand  Vicaire" — Ibid, 
F,  iv.  ^^  Tu  trouveras  es  temples  de  Poitou,  et  de  Bretagne,  vn  nombre  infinl 
de  vitres,  qui  sont  incisees  par  le  dehors,  par  I'iniure  du  temps." — Ibid.  6,  ii. 
*^  n  y  a  en  France  plus  de  quatre  mille  malsons  nobles,  oh.  ladite  commodity  se 
pourroit  aisement  trouver,  et  singulierement  le  long  des  fleuves,  comme  tu 
dirois  le  long  de  la  riuiere  de  Loire,  le  long  de  la  Gironde,  de  la  Garonne,  du 
Lot,  du  Tar." — Ibid,  H,  ii  A  description  of  the  Pont  du  Gard  in  Languedoc, 
and  allusion  to  the  town  of  Nlsmes,  apparently  from  personal  recoUection. 
"le  me  suis  tenu  qnelques  ann^es  a  Tarbe,  principale  ville  de  Bigorre." 
—Biscours  AdnUrabUs,  p.  28.  Alluding  to  Uie  waters  of  Spa,  Palissy  says : 
"  H  se  trouve  en  plusieurs  villages  du  pays  de  Liege  des  fontaines  qui  ont  la 
mesmevertu:  Mais  les  habitans  de  Spa  ontpubli^  la  leur  des  premiers." — 
lUd.  p.  29.  "  n  se  trouvera  au  pays  des  Ardennes  grand  nombre  de  fontaines 
autant  bonnes  que  les  susdites :  par  ce  que  les  terres  du  pays,  sont  pleines  de 
mines  de  fer,  les  terres  argileuses  iaunes  qui  y  sont,  en  rendent  tesmoignage." — 
Ibid,  p.  80.  "  I'ay  veu  plusieurs  fois.sortir  de  telles  espoisses  vapeurs  au 
pays  d'Ardenne,  et  ceux  qui  les  voyoyent  sortir  comme  moy  disoyent  que 
dans  peu  de  temps  nous  aurions  de  la  pluye." — Ibid,  p.  46.  "  I'ay  veu  aux 
montagnes  Pyren^  plusieurs  fois  sortir  de  telles  vapeurs,  qui  estant  eslev^ 
en  haut  se  congla9oyent  en  neiges,  et  bien  tost  apres  les  dittes  neiges  couuroy ent 
toute  la  terre."— i^.  p.  46.  "  II  se  trouue  en  plusieurs  parties  de  la  France, 
et  singulierement  It  Nantes,  des  ponts  de  bois,  que  Ton  amis  grande  quantity  de 
bois  debout" — Ibid,  p.  60.  The  whole  essay^on  the  bore  in  the  Dordogne  (Ibid, 
p.  76-81)  shows  minute  personal  acquaintance  with  the  rivers  Dordogne  and  Ga- 
ronne in  the  lower  part  of  their  courses.  "  I'en  ay  ime  que  i'ay  monstr^  au  maitre 
Ma9on  des  fortifications  de  Brest,  en  Basse  Bretaigne,  qui  m'a  attest^' — Ibid. 
p.  ISO.  "  II  y  a  en  la  ville  d' Angers  un  maistre  Orfeure,  nomm^  Marc  Thoma- 
seau  lequel  m'a  monstr^  ime  fleur  reduite  en  pierre." — lUd.  p.  231.  "  Aux  monts 
Pyren^s,  ou  il  se  trouue  de  beau  marbre.  II  s'en  trouue  aussi  k  Dynan  qui  est 
pays  froid  et  pluuieux.  Aux  montagnes  d'Auvergne  il  se  trouue  du  crystal." — 
Ibid,  p.  249.  "  Des  contr^es  limitrophes  des  Ardennes,  et  principalement  sur  le 
chemin  allant  de  Messieres  a  Anuers :  chose  plus  merveilleuse  que  i'aye  encore 
veu6.  Car  le  long  de  la  riuiere  de  Meuse  au  pays  de  Liege,  ladite  riuiere 
passe  entre  des  montagnes  lesquelles" — Ibid,  p.  249.  "  As  tu  pas  veu  aussi  les 
esmailleurs  de  Limoges,  lesquds" — Ibid,  p.  268.  "  I'ay  veu  un  tel  raespris  en  la 
sculpture,  It  cause  de  ladite  moulerie,  qud  tout  le  pays.de  la  Gascongne  et 
autres  lieux  drconuoisins  estoyent" — lUd,  p.  269.  "  £t  que  i'en  auois  veu  (de 
ladite  Mame)  au  pays  d'Armaignac" — Ibid,  p.  296.  "Celaest  fort  ais^  It  con- 
noistre  au  pays  de  Valois,  Brie  et  Champagne,  auquel  pays  se  trouue  de  ladite 
mame  abondamment,  et  encores  plus  abondamment  de  la  craye." — Ibid,  p.  296. 
"  Depuis  quelque  temps  i'ay  pass^  par  le  pays  de  Valois  et  Champagne." — 
Ibid,  p.  323.  "  H  me  souvient  auoir  pass^  de  Partenay,  allant  a  Bresuyre  en 
Poitou,  et  de  Bresuyre  vers  Thouars." — lUd,  p.  826.  "  En  la  basse  Bourgogne, 
il  y  a  vn  certain  viUage  oh  Ton  tire  de  la  terre  d'argile  toute  semblable  \k  la 
mame." — Ibid,  p.  325.    Palissy  describes  (Ibid,  p.  335)  the  change  of  vegeta- 
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During  these  wanderings  he  lived  by  his  painting  chiefly.  His 
skill  in  glass-painting  probably  caused  him  to  dwell,  now  and 
then,  for  a  long  period  in  some  town  where  a  church  window,  or 
an  abbey  window,  was  in  progress;  and  his  skill  in  portrait- 
painting  may  have  brought  him,  in  some  towns,  an  amount  of 
patronage  which  made  it  prudent  for  him  to  remain,  while  there 
was  anything  to  reap,  upon  the  harvest-ground.  Another  means 
of  livelihood  consisted  in  his  knowledge  of  geometry,  and  manual 
skill  in  the  employment  of  a  rule  and  .compass.  These  instruments 
had  come  first  to  his  hand  as  necessary  in  copying  or  inventing 
patterns  for  the  painted  windows;  but  Palissy  never  stood  still  in 
any  branch  of  knowledge;  his  eagerness  to  push  attainments 
constantly  to  higher  ground,  compelled  him  forward  with  the 
despotism  of  a  passion.  He  became,  then,  as  well  acquainted  as 
his  means  allowed  with  the  geometry  of  his  own  day,  and  sought 
aid  therein,  as  he  could,  from  books.  Such  knowledge  made  him 
capable  of  measuring  and  planning  sites  for  houses  and  gardens, 
of  making  for  its  owners  maps  of  landed  property.^  These 
talents  yielded  no  return  to  Palissy  of  more  cash  than  sufficed  for 
his  subsistence;  but  they,  doubtless,  did  enable  him  to  travel 
without  any  sense  of  suffering  from  want,  and  they  enabled  him 
to  spend  such  little  sums  of  money  as  occasionally  might  procure 
for  him  the  means  of  adding  to  his  knowledge. 

For  his  bread-earning  talents,  at  this  time,  Palissy  had  not  a 
great  respect.  **  They  thought  me,"  he  said  afterwards,  in  his 
unaffiected  way,  '^  a  better  painter  than  I  was."^  He  painted  and 
planned  that  he  might  live,  but  he  lived  only  to  learn.  His  quick 
and  indefatigable  spirit  of  inquiry  never  rested  during  those  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  wandering.  He  questioned  men  and  Nature, 
both  incessantly;  but  Nature  only  gave  him  answers  that  could 

tion  to  be  observed  on  traversing  France  from  Paris  northward  and  southward. 
"  ray  est^  anssi  aduertj  par  les  habitans  de  Champagne^  de  Brie  et  Picardi, 
<Itt*en  certains  lieux" — Ibid.  p.  845. 

»  " .  .  .  .  i'estois  souvent  appell^  pour  faire  des  figures  pour  les  proces. 
Or  quand  Testois  en  telles  commissions  Testois  tresbien  pay^." — Discows  Admi- 
raUa,  p.  271.  A  prominent  illustration  of  the  employment  of  Palissy  as  a 
surveyor  will  be  found  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 

*  "  On  pensoit  en  nostre  pays  que  ie  fiisse  plus  savant  en  Tart  de  peinture 
que  ien*estoi8.'* — Diacours  Admirciks,  p.  271. 
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satisfy  bis  ftkcowd  and  Hvely  QoderfltandiDg^.  He  inveetig^ted, 
also^  arts  of  life,  he  studied  rooDuments  of  ai)tiqiiity»  he  visited  the 
laboratories  of  Touraine,  Poitcm,  and  Anjou;!  his  ourioaty  for 
troth  was  universal. 

His  study  of  Nature  must  be  dwelt  upon  hereafter  when  rte 
count  its  fruits ;  but  there  are  externa)  ^influences  in  sodetj  which 
aot  upon  a  eharaeter,  as  sun,  and  soil,  and  wind  act  on  a  tree,  de- 
termining^ on  whioh  nde  th^re  shall  be  most  growth,  and  what 
^lall  be  the  prevalent  direction  of  its  branches.  Since  Bernard 
Piftlissy  was  one  of  those  unwearied,  nimble-minded  men  who  have 
thoughts  of  th^  own,  and  thoughts  of  value,  scattered  about  more 
fields  than  one  of  human  intellect,  in  following  his  course  we  have 
to  keep  our  own  eyes  busy.  We  cannot,  therefore,  pass  over  his 
first  years  of  observation  in  the  world,  without  connecting  ft9ig- 
ments  of  experience  notably  diverse,  and  yet  alUimportant  to  the 
fuH  perception  of  his  character. 

Philosophers,  of  course^  were  to  be  questioned.  Palissy  aspired 
to  know  what  oould  be  taught  by  the  men  wise  in  his  own  day 
about  the  rocks  and  woods;  his  early  familiarity  with  chemical 
substances  used  in  the  art  of  glass-painting,  and  the  changes 
which  they  underwent  when  subjected  to  fire,  had  excited  in  his 
mind  espedal  CBiriosity  for  knowledge  that  might  be  communicated 
by  the  chemists. 

Philose^hy,  in  France,  was  then  ill  reporesented.  But  during 
the  Same  years  which  were  spent  by  Bernard  as  a  traveller  over 
the  &ee  of   France,    anothw  wanderer  was  shifting   restlessly 

1  Icaadiwover  no  viox^  positlYe sntbority  lor  thiA Uat  iwit than  the sMtfr* 
ment  of  Messrs.  Faiijas  de  St«  Fond  and  Gobet-^Eecherchet  mr  B.  PcUiasy,  p. 
xtH.  It  is  eyidoBt,  I  l^iiikk,  ftom  PlaHssy's  discourse  npon  metals  and  ai- 
QkuQiny  iJHfcoun  AtbrnrahiM^  pp.  a2-148X  th«t  FaBssgr  \sA  mSXj  visited  «JU 
chemists  in  their  laboratories,  and  taken  strict  note  of  their  ways.  Such  visits 
could  be  made  in  almost  any  pact  of  France  Tq>on  no  other  introduction  than  the 
paymeBt  of  a  f^  Many  of  tliese  places  were  practically  as  much  open  to  the 
pnDHc  as  aH  ordinary  exhibition.  In  the  discourse  en  alchen^y,  tlieory  has 
been  telling  to  Practice  (who  13  Bernard  himsdf^  what  an  alchemist  had  shown 
him.  "  Why^**  asks  Practice,  «  did  he  do  all  that  hi  your  pr^ence?"  "  Ha 
showed  it  i&e  fbr  moaey,**  TheoKy  replies.  Ttierefipoa  Prac&oe  susgesta  that 
stuSi  a  man  wonld  not  take  mon^  for  proving  that  h^  ooidd  laske  it,  that 
Theory  had  been  affronted  by  cheats  pat  upon  hhn  fbr  the  sake  of  Ms  iGoe^  and 
that  move  than  two  thousand  people  in  f^aooe  had  been  so  affliontedy  though  not 
one  had  ever  taken  steps  to  get  his  money  back. — JHacoum  AdnwrMu^  p.  97. 
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from  town  to  town  among  the  Qormaa  states.  That  wandwer 
was  Parac^tts^  a  maa  wiser  in  scienee  tkan  hi*  geoeratioo.  By 
dwaffing  briefly  on  the  memory  of  tUs  teacher's  career,  we  shall 
reeal  soffioiently  well  to  oar  own  minds  the  position  of  i^ilosopfay 
in  Europe  at  the  time  when  Palissy  was  seeking  information  in  tine 
wnikshop  of  the  alchemist.  We  shall,  at  the  same  time,  make 
aecpsaantanee  with  a  teacher  of  whom  PaKsi^  heard  mud^  and 
whom  afiberwarda  he  only  mentioned  with  respeet 

The  Gre^  and  Latins  snpplied  knowledge  to  that  age>  and 
even  from  the  teaching  of  the  Cireeks  and  Latins  many  sonnd 
doetrines  had  been  lost.  In  tiie  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  een- 
tory,  Ari^otle  was  to  the  learned  in  Europe  all  in  all.  PHny  was 
then  the  leading  naturalist  with  a  knowledge  in  advance  of  his 
suocessore;  Celsus  was  a  teat-book  to  physicians.  Bombast  Ton 
Hohenheim,  disdaining,  somewhat  angrily,  the  imperfect  know* 
ledge  of  the  past,  and  really  competent  to  f(»rward  sdenco  on  the 
road  up  to  a  lugher  future,  assumed,  according  to  the  learned 
&shion  of  his  time,  a  name  that  indicated  his  ambition.  He  would 
advance  beyond  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients :  he  was — Para^celsns. 

High  in  intellect  and  bold  in  innovati<m,  much  deficient  in  the 
philosophic  calm  and  the  simplicity  of  mind  which  we  have  noted 
in  the  chanieter  of  Pkilissy,  while  Palissy,  aged  about  twenty-one, 
was  journeying  through  France,  Paracelsus,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven,  vrandered  often  ragged  about  Germany ;  a  man  beardless 
and  fenunine  as  to  the  fleshing  of  his  features,  yet  with  a  power  in 
the  strange  large  fashion  of  the  skull  over  his  brain  that  removed 
from  his  aspect  all  expression  of  a  woman's  weakness.^  Man's 
weakness^  too-^-man's  privilege  would  be  a  truer  phrase — was 
never  to  be  betrayed  upon  his  countenance;  fate  had  removed  out 
of  his  heart  the  tinder  which  is  Ugfated  by  the  sparkle  of  a  woman's 
eyee.  Inflammable  enough  he  was  upon  ht»  gentie  provocati(m« 
The  want  of  self-command  destroyed  his  chanoee  of  prosperity. 
He  had  travelled  much  in  his  youth}  and  had  been  educated  care- 

<  Thecldwoedfltl  poitnita imfixed  to  vaikw ediftknt  olte  wvit^i0i  ef 
PtoKQbaa  «aal^  aa  pedMly  to  rMlorQ  thft  ftafeues  of  Ae  amoil  Thd^r  aie 
wtttinoteniasdiaihapwtMlt]«iibad  Pnr^ 

miM%4m£«iMea(liMk»,  VI^*M.B.IiH^  (afvo>  Beidkin> 
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fully.  He  had  studied  alchemy  under  Trithemius,  Ahhot  of 
Sponheitn ;  and  chemistry — ^for  the  two  studies  were  distinct,  and 
even  mutually  hostile — at  Schwatz,  in  the  Tyrol,  under  Sieg- 
mund  von  Fugger,  one  of  the  chief  chemists  of  a  day  when 
chemistry  was  little  better  than  a  rudely-shaped  desire  for  know- 
ledge of  a  certain  class  of  mysteries  in  Nature.  In  the  year 
before  that  which  we  have  assumed  to  be  the  date  of  Palissy's  first 
independent  march  into  the  world,  Paracelsus  had  been  made  pro- 
fessor in  his  University  of  Basle.  In  a  prospectus,  more  remark- 
able for  truth  than  modesty,  he  had  declared,  that  having  been 
invited  by  a  salary,  he  would  daily,  for  two  hours,  discuss  and 
demonstrate  publicly  the  contents  of  books  of  medicine,  physics, 
and  surgery,  whereof  he  was  the  author,  to  the  great  profit  of  his 
hearers.^  He  had  held  his  professorship  only  until  the  succeed- 
ing year.  The  value  of  his  teaching  men  acknowledge  now,  who 
look  back  to  him  as  the  first  introducer  of  mineral  drugs  into 
pharmacy,  and  as  the  first  propounder  of  two  medicines  on  which 
enormous  reliance  is  to  this  day  placed  by  the  physicians — calomel 
and  opium. 

But  there  was,  at  Basle,  a  certain  canon  named  Cornelius  von 
Lichtenfels,  who  was  afflicted  with  the  stomach-ache;  and  the 
stomach-ache  of  Cornelius  von  Lichtenfels  ruined  the  worldly  pros- 
pects of  a  great  philosopher.  For  the  afflicted  canon,  who  no 
longer  dined  canonically,  had  sought  ease  of  the  physicians  of  the 
town,  and  swallowed,  as  good  patients  ever  ought  to  swallow, 
many  quarts  of  potion.  Then  he  applied  to  Paracelsus,  who 
bargained  to  afford  ease  for  the  price  of  a  hundred  florins.  The 
canon,  having  agreed  to  this,  received  three  little  pills  containing 
opium.  His  pain  departed;  but  since  he  was  a  man  devoted  to  the 
ancient  customs  of  the  world,  and  had  expected  (as  to  this  day 
patients  often  still  expect)  to  get  the  value  of  his  hundred  florins  in 
six  hundred  draughts  and  many  mixtures — ^the  canon,  who  desired 

'  The  words  of  the  Programma  run :  "  Domlnoram  Basiliensiaiii  stipendio 
invitatus,  duabus  quotidi^  horis  tiim  activse,  turn  inspectivffi  Mediciii»  et  Phy- 
sices  et  Ohimrgiffi  Libros,  quonun  et  ipse  Author,  samm&  diligentil^  magnoque 
auditorom  fiructu,  public^  interpretor :  illos  tamen  non  aliomm  more,  ex  Hip« 
pocrate,  aut  Galeno,  aut  quibu^bet  eraendicatus,  sed  quos  summa  remm  Doc- 
trice  Experientia  atque  labore  assequutus  sum."  Aweoli  P.  T,  Bombasts  von 
Eohenheim  Paracelsi  Op&ra  Biicher  and  Schrifftm  durch  Joannem  Husenun 
Brisgoium  in  Truck  gegeben  (Strasb.,  1603),  vol.  i  p.  951. 
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to  be  elaborately,  ortbodoxly  cured,  refused  to  pay  for  three  small 
pills— ruot  even  boluses — so  large  a  sum  of  money  as  had  been 
agreed.  Paracelsus  then  sued  for  his  fee  before  the  arbiters 
of  law,  and  was  informed  by  them  that  he  could  not  lawfully  claim 
payment  of  the  canon,  except  according  to  the  custom  of  the  town, 
by  charging  for  his  medicine;  and  it  was  well  known  that  one 
florin  would  have  been  a  high  price  for  three  pills.  Thereupon 
Paracelsus,  moved — as  he  was  too  offcen  moved — to  wrath,  in- 
formed the  judges  so  emphatically  of  his  opinion  of  their  sense, 
that,  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  his  great  contempt  of  court,  he 
was  obliged  to  quit  the  town.  This  was  in  July,  1528;  the  wan- 
derings of  Paracelsus  then  began  in  the  same  year  to  which  we 
have  referred  the  commencement  of  the  wanderings  of  Palissy. 

Everywhere  testifying  his  great  skill  and  genius,  everywhere  at 
war  with  men  of  science,  who  were  too  blind  to  perceive  his  truths, 
and  too  proud  to  endure  his  temper,  fulminating  manifestoes  of 
incompetence  against  the  followers  he  left  at  Basle,  and  his  dis- 
ciples elsewhere^ — right  enough,  no  doubt,  in  fact,  though  wrong 
in  feeling — Paracelsus  buffeted  his  way  through  Germany  from 
town  to  town.  "  Have  no  heed,"  he  writes,  truthfully,  bitterly — 
"  have  no  heed  of  my  wretchedness,  thou  reader ;  let  me  bear  my 
ills  myself.  I  have  two  sins  upon  me — my  poverty  and  my  piety. 
Poverty  was  reproached  against  me  by  a  burgomaster,  who,  no 
doubt,  had  seen  at  Innspruck  the  doctors  in  silk  clothes  at  the 
prince's  courts,  not  in  torn  rags,  a-baking  in  the  sun.  Therefore, 
the  sentence  was  pronounced  that  I  was  not  a  doctor.  For  piety's 
sake,  the  preacher  and  the  parson  judge  me,  for  I  am  not  a  votary 
of  Venus,  and  have  no  love  at  all  for  those  who  teach  what  they 
never  themselves  do."  ^ 

*  By  way  of  example,  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  display  him  scolding  in  the 
toughness  of  his  own  yemacolar ; — *'  Hutten  ench  vor  den  Auditorihus  so  ich 
zu  Basel  yerlassen  hab,  die  mir  haben  die  Fedem  ab  dem  Kock  gelesen,  die  mir 
haben  Urin  auffgewermbt,  die  mir  haben  gedient  imd  gelechlet,  imd  wie  die 
Hilndlein  umbgestrichen  nnnd  angehangen.  Das  seindt  nnd  werden  Erzschel- 
men  geben  ttber  all  Impostores,  imd  alle  newe  Zuktlnfltige  Artzt.  Darbey 
seindt  alle  gewamet,  httten  euch  vor  ihrem  Gift."  .  .  .  .  "  So  ihr  nun 
Holz  Doctores  zu  Tubingen,  Heydelberg,  Wien,  Leipzig,  Ingolstadt,  &c., 
wachsen,  so  muss  ich  nut  euch  scherzen,  denn  das  Holz  ist  hert." — Preface  to 
the  lAber  QucOuor  Colvmncunm  Medicinos, 

2  1  quote  this  passage  as  cited  by  Dr.  Leasing  in  his  ParaceUus  sein  Leben 
undBenkerk 
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Parae^flus,  thinking  on  before  the  world,  laboured  impatientlj 
to  beat  into  the  slow  understanding  of  his  generation  that  which 
he  vividlj  pereeiTed  as  truth.  Instead  of  using  all  the  arts  of 
generalship  to  act  on  the  dull  mass,  he  was  as  one  man  labouring 
to  kick  into  aetivit  j  a  heaiy  army  of  dragoons.  They  turned  upon 
him ;  and  in  nearly  the  same  year  when  Palissy  brought  to  a  dose 
the  ten  or  twelr^  years  of  his  wandering,  and  felt  that  the  real 
labours  of  his  life  would  presently  begin,  in  about  that  year 
Faraodsus  dosed  his  wanderings  in  death,  upon  the  pallet  of 
a  miserable  inn,  not  fifty  years  of  age,  the  yictim  of  a  violence 
which  his  own  anger  had  excited.  It  is  said  by  some,  that  he  had 
been  severely  beaten  at  the  instinition  of  o^nded  doctors,  and 
thrown  from  a  rock ;  so  that  the  mjnries  he  suffered  caused  his 
death  to  folk>w  shortly,  in  the  inn  to  whidi  he  had  been  carried.^ 
His  skull  became  a  curiosity ;  and  a  great  physiologist^  observed 
in  it»  some  years  ago,  a  crack,  which  he  believed  was  the  result  of 
injuries  inflicted  before  death,  because  after  death  bones  do  not 
part  as  those  had  parted.  We  may  believe,  however,  that  the 
skulls  of  men,  like  their  reputations,  when  they  suffer  handling 
by  posterity,  are  liable  to  many  tmnbles,  many  pickings  up ;  and 
skuU  or  reputation  may  at  last  receive  a  crack,  of  which,  after 
lapse  of  time,  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  say  whether  we  get 
it  cracked  from  its  possessor,  or  whether  it  has  been  injured, 
in  some  stage  of  its  transmission  to  us,  by  improper  handling. 

Yet  although  Paracelsus,  with  his  own  impetuous  philosophy, 
had  made  bold  strides  in  medicine,  and  pushed  his  science  far 
beyond  the  science  of  his  day,  it  needed  calmness  more  than 
he  possessed  to  separate  the  philosophic  mind  from  gross  and 
fancifcd  delusions  common  to  his  age.  Instead  of  subjecting 
astrology  and  all  its  wonders  to  the  test  of  a  close  reasoning 

^  Theophrastus  ^Ikdwwui,  lUiutratu^  CorontOM,  et  D^/kntut,  &c.,  &c,  &c. 
Von  Ellas  JohanueB  Hessling.  Hamburg,  1663,  p.  133.  Dr.  Heading  gives 
for  his  autlioritj  "  the  sufficiently  authenticated  statement"  made  to  him  by 
"  Heir  Ahelmus  Scharat,  Barbaras  Cliiniicos,"  a  resident  upon  the  spot  The 
.scene  of  the  catastrophe  was  the  "  White  Horse"  at  Kay,  in  tlie  district  ef 
Salzburg. 

2  Soenmiering,  8aM.  Mediz,  Zeitung,  1815, 1.  47,  48.  I  make  this  leference 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Lessing's  book  already  cited.  Soemmering's  observa- 
tion was  made  in  the  year  1812, 
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faculty,  and  calling  for  witnesses  to  its  truth,  according  to  the 
siaif^e-minded  way  of  the  untutored  Palissy,  the  great  physician 
was  content  to  amplify  its  hase,  to  lessen  its  ahsnrdity  hy  mending 
its  prop(»tions,  and  to  adorn  it  with  suggestions  out  of  Us  own 
ample  mind.  Accordingly,  while  Bernard  Palissy,  a  youth,  was 
visiting  the  alchemists,  and  penetrating  their  delusions  with  the 
clear  light  of  his  own  home-bred  reason,  Paracelsus  was  at  Augs- 
burg, publbhing  an  astrological  prediction — a  prophecy  for  the 
years  1530  to  1534,  entitled  "  Practica D.  Theophrasti  Paracelsi."i 
The  hieroglyphic  on  the  title-page  represented  a  military  man, 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  large  buckler  in  the  other, 
who  stands  on  his  head  in  ^  blaze  of  fireworks.  He  balances 
himself  upon  clouds,  a  great  star  blazes  on  his  body,  and  light 
streams  out  of  his  mouth,  irradiating  a  group  of  warriors  of  all 
nations,  who  stand  below.  A  dead  king,  Ibtretched  upon  a  bier, 
is  master  of  the  foreground.  The  prophecy  of  Paracelsus  boded  a 
stni^le  between  two  mighty  lords,  with  profit  to  neither — ^no 
yery  bold  thing  to  foretel,  considering  the  movements  caused  by 
the  struggle  between  Charles  and  Francis,  who  were  quarrelling 
and  fighting  like  two  angry  boys — the  misfortune  added,  that 
they  happened  to  be  kings,  with  nations  to  be  torn  instead 
of  pinafores. ,  <^  Trade,"  says  Paracelsus,  ^^  will  suffer  ruin ;  no 
man  will  regard  other  than  his  own  gain,  and  honour  mU.  be  held 
in  small  esteem."  One  might  question  whether  Paracelsus  went 
the  whole^way  to  ihe  stars  for  that  discovery ;.  but  if  he  did,  it  is 
unhappily  most  certain  that  he  might  have  spared  himself  so  far  a 
journey.  Deaths  of  potentates,  and  other  matters  prophesied,  did 
not  take  place.  On  the  foundation  of  a  false  science,  it  mattered 
not  how  great  might  be  the  genius  of  a  builder ;  in  the  world  of 
shadows,  as  we  were  told,  long  ago,   by  Mycilus  the  Cobbler, 

^  Practica  D.  TkeophraaU  Pamcelsij  gemacht  atff  Evfropen  amsufaken  in 
dem  nechst  JcunffUgen  dreysaigsten  Jar^  Biss  auff  das  vier  wnd  dreyssigst 
nachjblgend,  Augq^urg,  1529.  "Practica"  was,  in  that  age,  the  common 
title  of  an  astrologi<^  prediction.  *^  Practice,"  in  German  at  anj  rate,  was  a 
word  at  first  used  as  applied  only  to  special  pursuits,  and  did  not  become  a 
general  teem  for  many  yean.  Our  physiciaaB  at  tiiis  day  apply  the  word 
q>eciaUy  to  the  business  of  medicine,  our  barristers  to  the  business  of  law,  &c. 
The  first  appUcation  of  the  word,  in  German,  was  to  the  business  of  astrology ; 
and  **  Pra<^tiee,'  in  1630,  meant,  to  a  German,  only  an  astrologer's  pvediction. 

d2 
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"there  is  no  distinguishing  the  brown  from  the  fair,  for  all  is  of 
one  colour  ;  and  who  can  see  a  difference  between  these  rags  and 
those  robes  worn  by  a  monarch  ?"  The  cobbler  would  paint  quite 
as  well  as  Zeuxis  on  a  cloud,  or  raise  as  fine  a  work  as  Phidias 
upon  a  quicksand.  There  are,  however,  phrases  in  the  "  Practica  " 
of  Paracelsus  which  one  might  gladly  wrest  into  the  service  of 
a  modem  meaning.  Forgetting  macrocosm  and  microcosm,  one 
might  apply  to  a  new  thought  the  sentence  of  Paracelsus,  that 
'Hhose  who  would  understand  the  course  of  the  heaven  above 
must  not  omit  to  recognise  the  heaven  in  man."  We  may 
take  also  a  disjointed  sentence  from  the  Augsburg  prophecy,  and 
fix  it  as  a  motto  to  the  scientific  spirit  of  its  age:  '^  In  the  con- 
cealed lies  that  which  it  is  requisite  to  know."  Men  had  not,  at 
at  that  time,  learned^ that  it  was  requisite  to  master  thoroughly 
the  known,  and  by  a  slow  enlargement  of  its  limits  from  within,  to 
encroach  upon  the  limits  of  the  unknown.  Philosophers  spent 
labour  on  mysterious  assumptions,  and  spent  toil  upon  astrology 
and  alchemy,  as,  in  our  day,  philanthropists  spend  sympathy 
on  Timbuctoo;  despising  common  information  as  too  mean  to 
dignify  their  calling,  they  bestowed  their  labour  on  a  shadow 
with  a  name,  and  were  very  deeply  imbued  with  a  belief  that  it 
was  only  requisite  to  know  that  which  was  not  known,  and  that 
what  little  happened  to  be  already  known  was  hardly  worth 
acquiring.  The  extent,  therefore,  of  the  practical  acquirements 
of  a  work-a-day  philosopher  in  the  year  1530,  exception  being 
granted  for  the  men  of  genius — for  Paracelsus  and  his  like — was 
very  limited. 

The  hardest  worker  was  the  Alchemist,  the  profound  adept,  with 
eyes  dulled  by  his  furnace  heat»  and  his  whole  body  desiccated  in  a 
chamber  furnished  lavishly  with  furnaces,  with  sand-baths,  with 
stills,  crucibles,  alembics,  retorts,  and  receivers,  and  pervaded  with , 
a  suffocating  fume.  Through  such  a  fume  the  lean  assistant 
might  perhaps  be  dimly  seen,  and  more  distinctly  heard  in  the 
convulsions  of  a  cough,  but  at  all  times  the  dry  old  Alchemist 
would  be  found,  easy  as  a  shepherd  in  the  mist  of  his  own  moun- 
tain. In  such  laboratories,  Bernard  must  have  heard  much  that 
he  could  not  comprehend ;  for  their  masters  plentifully  mingled 
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speech  with  words  like  those  which  Geber,  in  the  seventh  century, 
had  given  as  a  model  of  alchemic  elocution,  at  the  same  time  that 
he,  perhaps,  gave  his  own  name  to  the  future  uses  of  the  world,  as 
the  exponent  of  a  style  called,  in  his  honour,  gibberish.  The 
Alchemist  was  frequently  sustained  by  other  men's  resources,  for 
it  would  not  seldom  happen  that,  in  a  certain  condition  of  the  sal 
sapientum,  the  sun  and  flying  dragon  were  so  circumstanced,  that 
a  peer  of  France  could  be  induced  to  speculate  in  their  extrication 
out  of  difficulty.  Many  nobles,  indeed,  shared  with  alchemists,  or 
practised  by  themselves  the  divine  art — the  chemistry  of  che- 
mistry, distinguished  above  vulgar  miscellaneous  experimenting, 
as  al-chemie.  The  resources  of  a  peer  were  often  crippled  by  his 
efforts  to  possess  the  universal  medicine,  not  only  for  curing  dis-. 
eases  and  prolonging  life  by  the  imperishable  property  of  gold 
communicated  to  man's  body,  but  also  for  transmuting  into  gold 
all  metals. 

"  Give  thanks,"  one  of  the  great  alchemists^  said,  "  to  Almighty 
God,  who,  taking  pity  on  human  calamities,  has  at  last  revealed 
this  inestimable  treasure,  and  made  it  known  for  the  common 
benefit  of  all."  He  was  one  of  those  who  claimed  to  be  an  adept, 
a  possessor  of  the  mighty  secret.  In  the  days  of  Palissy,  adepts 
were  numerous,  destitute  rogues,  who  offered  bait  to  their  dupes 
by  production  of  a  silver  coin,  one  half  of  which  appeared,  by  dip- 
ping in  some  liquor,  to  have  been  converted  into  gold ;  or  a  nail, 
of  which  the  point  was  gold,  and  the  head  iron.  The  nail  was  a 
clever  specimen  of  soldering ;  the  coin  was  of  gold,  partly  dipped 
in  quicksilver. ,  If  it  was  said  to  the  adept,  '*  Why  are  you,  able 
to  make  gold,  so  poor  ?"  his  answer  was,  "  I  am  not  poor,  but 
were  I  to  display  wealth,  and  make  known  my  power,  I  should 
become  a  victim  to  the  avarice  of  men." 

There  were  not  wanting  a  few  chemists  of  truer  quality,  who 
regarded  alchemists  as  already  victims  of  an  avarice  of  their  own, 
and  laughed  at  them  for  seeing  the  perfection  of  science  in  the 
solution  of  a  single  problem.  They  said  tliat  for  the  preceding 
seven  hundred  years  at  least,  men,  who  should  have  been  ad- 
vancing sciences,  had  been  incited  by  avarice  to  labour  that  they 

1  Arnold  of  Villeneuve. 
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might  transmute  less  predcnis  metals  into  gold*  Had  they  at* 
tained  success,  it  was  urged,  they  would  still  not  be  phUosophess, 
but  only  artisans,  gold-makers ;  as  it  was,  while  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed, they  were  mere  ghosts — ^mechanics  in  a  trade  which  had  not 
an  existence — ^men  from  whom  nothing  solid  was  received,  and  no- 
thing spiritual  learnt. 

The  reply  of  the  alchemists  may  be  thus  gathered  from  their 
writings,  that  when  you  see  a  chemist,  you  should  spit  upon  him. 
He  does  not  know  what  he  desires ;  he  bakes  and  boils  at  random^ 
hoping  to  alight  on  something,  and  he  knows  not  what.  We  know 
the  divine  object  that  we  have  in  view.  Never  believe  that 
alchemy  has  no  success  to  boast.  Our  science  has  been  studied^ 
not  for  seven  hundred  years,  but  from  the  beginning;  Adam 
studied  it.  Moses  and  Queen  Cleopatra  were  the  authors  of  two 
books  on  Alchemy.  Moses  was  not  an  adept;  Cleopatra  was. 
Caligula  studied  alchemy,  and  so  did  the  Apostle  John.  The 
Egyptians  discovered  its  most  secret  mysteries,  and  wrote  them  on 
their  walls.  The  wealth  and  glory  of  Egypt  were  caused  by  its 
wisdom,  and  its  wisdom  had  acquired  the  art  of  transmuting  baser 
metals  into  gold.  How  else  could  they  have  acquired  the  vast 
masses  of  gold,  the  statues  ai^d  platings  of  which  ancient  writers 
speak  ?  we  never  see  gold  in  such  masses  now.  When  the  armies 
of  Sesostris,  the  great  King  of  Egypt,  spread  over  Asia,  some  re- 
mained in  Colchis;  and  among  these  were  priests,  adepts  in 
alchemy,  who  taught  the  Colchians  how  to  make  gold.  You  may 
have  heard  the  story  of  the  Golden  Fleece  which  Jason  fetched 
from  Colchis.  It  is  easily  explained.  The  secret  of  transmutation 
was  unwisely  written  by  the  Colchians  on  the  skin  of  a  beasty 
skins  being  used  for  writing  upon  in  those  days ;  axid  from  the 
nature  of  the  secret  it  was  able  to  reveal,  that  skin  was  called  the 
*^  Grolden  Fleece."  All  these  ideas  are  taken  from  4;he  works  of 
alchemists  who  could  find  faith  among  the  learned  in  the  days  of 
Palissy. 
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THX  0BSAT  WOBESHOP :   OOGTJTIE])  BY  THB  OBTHOIXOX. 

The  great  German  Reformers  of  the  Church  were  in  the  heat 
of  their  zealous  labour,  far  awaj^  when  Palissy  came  out  into  the 
world.  Luther,  Melancthon,  Zuinglius,  and  hundreds  more,  were 
active  worker  on  the  European  mind.  Their  labour  had,  how- 
ever, little  influence  in  France ;  the  struggle  for  spiritual  emanci- 
pation in  that  country  was  a  struggle  by  itself.  To  the  religious 
strife  in  Germany  we  need  scarcely  do  more  liian  allude.  We 
assumed  1528  to  be  the  year  in  which  Palissy  quitted  his  native 
roof.  It  was  in  the  next  year,  1529,  that,  in  another  part  of 
Europe,  the  protest  of  fourteen  imperial  cities  against  the  intole- 
rant decisions  of  the  second  diet  of  Spires,  first  gave  to  the  re- 
formed section  of  the  Church  abroad  the  name  of  Protestant.^ 
These  familiar  facts  we  recal  with  a  word  or  two  to  memory.  It 
may  help  us,  also,  to  connect  more  easily  together,  in  their  due 
proportions,  all  the  parts  of  the  rough  picture  which  the  world 
must  have  presented  to  the  mind  of  Palissy,  if  we  do  not  omit  to 
note  how  the  mists  of  astrology,  in  which  we  have  seen  even 
Paracelsus  wandering,  could  penetrate  also  into  the  discussions  of 
the  Church. 

The  number  of  the  beast  in  Revelations  was  ^  stone  which  dis- 
putants on  either  side  endeavoured  to  claim  as  their  own  missile. 
An  orthodox  scholiast  on  three  sermons  of  St.  Vincent,  with 
another  sermon  of  St.  Hippoly tus,^  informs  us  '*  that  the  learned 
Staphilus  calls  the  beast — 

^  The  cities  deserve  naming  frequently ;  they  were — Straaburg,  Nuremberg 
Uhn,  Constance,  Reutlhigen,  Windsheim,  Meiningen,  Lindau,  Kempton,  HeH- 
bronn,  Isna,  Weissemburg,  Nordlingen,  and  St.  Gall. 

'  "  Drey  ffretdiche  Weiasagmg  Daniels  des  Propheten.  Nemlich  vom  fall 
des  Geistlichen  lebens:  Yon  abnemimg  der  Eirchischen  wttrdigkeit:  Yon 
vndvgang  des  Cactholischen  Glanbens:  Anch  von  znkunfit  des  Antichrists^ 
Old  vom  End  der  Welt.  Dnrch  den  H.  Yhncentxiun,  Predlger  Ordens,  vor 
kogst  eikllbret,  nad  za  disen  zeiten  alien  nnnd  jeden  Christen  ntttzlich  nnd 
fast  notwendig  zu  wissen:  Yertentschet  doreh  Johann  Kaseh.  Ein  ander 
Christliche  Predig  des  H.  Hippolyti,  vom  Antichrist,  von  dem  End  der  Welt, 
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not  a  bad  invention.  To  me,"  he  says,  "  it  is  more  frightful  to 
consider,  that  the  whole  name  of  Martin  Luther  fulfils  the  exact 
number.  For  if  any  one  knows  the  alphabet  according  to  Pytha- 
goras, as  it  is  commonly  employed  in  the  calculation  of  nativities, 
let  him  apportion  to  each  letter  its  number,  and  then  add  them  up, 
he  will  find  the  sum  to  be  exactly  666^  thus : — 

Martin  Lau        ter 

30     1     80     100     9     40         20     1     200     100     5     80 


66&' 

The  good  scholiast  must  have  troubled  himself  much  in  the 
nianufacture  of  this  frightful  coincidence,  before  he  found  that 
he  could  make  the  sum  correct  by  writing  "  Luther  '*  down  as 
"  Lauter."  He  goes  on  to  say,  that  many  heretics^  have  tried  to 
fit  the  number  to  a  Pope,  but  they  teive  always  failed ;  now,  here 
they  have  it  fitted  to  a  nicety  on  their  own  apostate  leader ! 

In  Germany,  the  Reformation  prospered  because  princes  saw  no 
risk  to  their  possessions  when  they  followed  their  own  choice  in 
countenancing  or  discountenancing  the  movement.  England  had 
so  far  advanced  in  constitutional  government,  that  the  mind  of 
the  country  could^  not  be  restrained.  France  stood  entirely  in  a 
different  position.  The  tendency  of  events,  during  its  early  his- 
tory, had  been  to  throw  great  wealth  and  power  among  eccle- 
siastics. The  checks  opposed  to  this  had  been  comparatively 
slight;  so  that  the  Pope  had  grown  to  be  a  stronger  man  in 
France  than  even  in  his  own  dominions.  In  1469,  Louis  XI.  had 
been  the  first  who  received  from  the  Pope  the  hereditary  title  of 
"  Most  Christian  King  ;'*  the  great  power  of  the  Church  had  been 

und  yon  der  letzten  zukunfft  misers  Herren  ChristL"  Mimich,  without  date  or 
paging.  The  passage  cited  occurs  near  the  end,  being  part  of  No.  40  of  the 
Scholia,  which  follow  the  Translated  Sermons.  Johann  Rasch,  the  author,  pub- 
lished some  hymns  at  Munich  in  the  year  1572. 

^  ^*  Antichristliche  Suppenfresser"  is  his  term  for  them. 
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of  value  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  the  French  throne  had  heen, 
in  turn,  a  valuable  buttress  of  the  Church.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
French  people  had  found  themselves,  for  many  years  past,  ground 
among  the  millstones  of  Church  property,  which  played  into  each 
other  over  the  whole  land.  Tithes,  and  fines,  and  Church  dues, 
for  which  but  little  spiritual  value  was  given,  made,  especially,  the 
peasants  in  nu*al  districts,  on  the  provocation  of  their  emptied 
pockets,  very  much  disposed  to  doubt  the  goodness  of  their  spi- 
ritual guides.  Where  the  population  was  high-spirited,  the  disaf- 
fection had  been  marked.  The  longing  for  a  Reformation  in 
France  had  preceded  the  Waldensian  and  Albigensian  Crusades. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Palissy  this  feeling  had  been  growing,  and  in 
his  time  it  existed  throughout  France  in  many  bosoms,  as  the 
harvest  naturally  sprung  of  manifest  oppression.  In  the  year 
1515,  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  had  met  at  Bologna,  where  they  had 
drawn  up  an  agreement  between  themselves  called  the  Concordat. 
By  this  the  king  conceded  to  the  Pope  what  he  desired  in  France 
— an  absolute  supremacy,  and  independence  of  all  councils  of  the 
Church.  Leo  paid  the  king  for  his  complabance  by  despoiling 
the  ecclesiastical  corporations  of  the  power  of  nomination  to 
bishoprics  and  abbeys,  transferring  that  power  to  the  king. 
Against  this  concordat,  the  clergy,  the  university,  the  parliament, 
in  vain  protested.  '^  There  is  a  king  in  France,"  said  Francis, 
and  he  had  his  way.  The  result  may  be  told  in  the  words  of  a 
Venetian  ambassador  to  Paris  at  the  time  :  ^^  The  king  gave  away 
bishoprics  at  the  solicitation  of  the  ladies  of  his  court,  and  em- 
ployed his  patronage  of  abbey-lands  to  reward  his  soldiers,  so  that 
the  bishoprics  and  abbeys  of  France  were  reckoned  as  much  mer- 
chandise by  the  court,  as  the  trade  in  pepper  and  cinnamon  is 
among  the  Venetians.'* 

Church  appointments  were  thus  distinctly  perverted  into  money 
speculations,  and  the  money  was  that  of  the  working  men  spread 
over  the  fields  of  France.  Restlessness  under  a  Church  that  cost 
ihem  nluch,  and  gave  them  little — often  absolutely  nothing — in 
the  way  of  spiritual  equivalent,  taught  parishioners  to  grumble 
and  inquire.  They  began  to  question  doctrines  that  had  too  often 
a  suspicious  bearing  on  the  increase  of  a  Church  revenue,  and  they 
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began  to  inquire  into  prayers,  of  wlueh  the  Amen  was  always  Pay 
Us.  They  felt  disposed  to  aak  that  those  whom  they  paid  for 
teaching  them  should  come  and  teach.  That  would  not  seld<»n 
have  imposed  pastoral  duty  in  French  provinces  upon  little  chil- 
dren who  were  eating  their  spoon-meat  in  Paris,  or  upon  grisly 
men-at-arms  fighting  in  the  wars  of  Italy.  It  was,  unhappily,  the 
&te  of  the  French  people,  that  they  could  not  claim  religious 
liberty  without  claiming  the  oyertbrow  of  so  large  a  part  of  an  mi- 
just  political  system  as  would  a£Pect  deeply  the  inconoes  of  eccle- 
siastics, peers,  and  nobles,  and  cut  off  a  large  slice  of  the  power 
of  the  king.  Self-interest  banded  aH  the  rank  and  riches  of  the 
country  into  a  strong  party,  against  which  the  struggle  for  reform 
was  vain.i 

The  struggle  was  made,  howeyer,  and  had  already  begun. 
Images  of  saints,  almost  the  first  error  against  which  reason 
openly  rebelled,  prompted  to  vengeance  by  the  recollection  that 
these  images  had  been  sharp  instruments  of  Church  extortion. 
They  were  destroyed  in  many  towns  by  a  tumultuous  rising  of  the 
people,  and  the  severest  punishments  had  followed  to  avenge  each 
outbreak.  Meanwhile  the  spirit  grew  that  was  to  struggle  for  the 
right. 

The  temper  of  the  king  towards  Reformers,  during  the  time 
when  Palissy  was  travelling  through  France,  cannot,  however,  be 
correctly  understood  without  attention  to  some  other  points.  We 
must  call  to  mind  the  title  of  King  Francis  as  ^^  Fath^  of  Let- 
ters." He  was,  in  fact,  clever  for  a  king — that  is  to  say,  he  had 
vrit  enough  to  de^re  the  company  of  clever  people.  Some  of 
their  opponents  tell  us  that  the  heretics,  being  commonly  deficient 

1  ^^  Oh,  poor  Christians,  and  what  place  is  yours?  You  tlioiight  to  abase 
idolatry,  and  to  have  gained  friends  to  your  cause ;  I  know  now  that  you  were 
not  on  tiie  road  to  that ;  for  if  I  may  believe  this  counseUor,  you  have  all  the 
courts  of  parliament  against  you ;  and  if  it  be  as  he  told  me,  you  have  also 
many  great  lords  who  take  profit  of  the  revenue  of  benefices ;  and  while  they  are 
intoxicate  with  such  a  potion,  you  must  fain  know  that  they  will  always  be 
your  capital  and  mortal  enemies.  Therefore  I  am  of  opinion  that  you  should 
return  to  your  old  simplicity,  assuring  yourselves  that  you  will  have  enemies 
and  be  persecuted  all  the  time  of  your  life,  if  by  direct  paths  yxm  will  follow  and 
sustain  the  cause  of  God."  This,  and  many  other  passages  to  the  same  purpose, 
will  be  found  in  the  selection  from  the  works  of  Palissy  appended  to  the  Third 
Book  of  this  volume. 
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in  rank  and  wealth,  were  driven  to  depend  upon  their  talents^  and 
became,  therefore,  exoeedinglj  accomplished.  They  hoped  tbiM 
to  win  oonyerta  to  iheir  cause.  Thia  is  not  false ;  but  it  ia  also 
true,  that  men  of  sound  judgment  and  quick  fiincy,  men  with  the 
largest  minds,  would  be  the  men  most  likely  to  dimb  boldly  up 
above  the  prejudices  of  their  day.  Such  men  carry  the  stamp  of 
high  ability  about  with  them,  and  in  his  kingly-clever  way  Francis 
enjoyed  their  company,  liked  them  to  think  that  he  was  able  to 
appreciate  their  talent.  For  their  opinions  he  did  not  care  a  8o!« 
When  not  under  the  influence  of  policy  he  laughed  at  doctrinal 
complaints  against  his  courtiers. 

Then  there  was  the  king's  mother,  Louisa  of  Savoy,  and  then 
was  his  clever  sister  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Alen9on, — Margaret  of 
Navarre.  They  were  both  clever  people.  The  somewhat  recent 
practice  of  admitting  ladies  to  the  court  had  introduced  much 
lig^t  frolicking.  Boccaccio  was  a  darling  author,  and  to  imitate 
him  had  become  a  fashion.  Before  the  reign  of  Francis,  royal 
brains  had  been  beaten  for  the  production  of  novelettes ;  royalty 
sets  a  fashion  well  afloat.  In  the  time  of  Francis,  therefore,  it  was 
an  established  custom  at  court,  in  Paris,  and  in  the  chief  towns  of 
France,  for  people  to  give  story-parties,  as  we  now  give  parties 
for  quadrilles,  at  which  they  met  to  sup,  and  teU  each  other 
stories,  afiter  the  manner  of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  the  pages 
of  Boccaccio.  In  this  game,  mother  and  daughter,  Louisa  and 
Margaret,  had  tried  their  skill.  Louisa  owned  that  Margaret  had 
beaten  her.  The  novelettes  of  Margaret  of  Navarre  live  in  print ; 
and  though  she  may  have  been  one  of  the  most  cultivated  women 
of  that  time  and  country,  women  of  this  time  and  country  could 
not  read  her  compositiotis  except  at  the  cost  of  a  whole  rose-garden 
of  blushes. 

Louisa  of  Savoy  was  a  rigid  Catholic  ;  Margaret  favoured  and 
protected  the  Reformers.  Louisa  was  not  an  ascetic,  but  she  per- 
secuted upon  policy,  for  she  was  shrewd.  Margaret  was  not  a 
religious  woman,  but  she  did  not  care  for  policy,  and  she  did  care 
to  be  surrounded  by  people  of  good  sense  and  taste.  Persecuted 
heretics,  if  they  were  clever  men,  had  a  sure  refiige  in  her  circle; 
and  they  might  preach,  if  they  pleased,  as  they  travelled  with  her. 
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Louisa  was  shrewd.  When  Francis  was  carried  prisoner  to 
Madrid,  having  sent  his  mother  the  bomhastic  message  that  he 
had  lost  all  save  honour,  Louisa  became  regent,  and  displayed  her 
tact  for  statecraft  in  sundry  ways.  One  of  these  ways  was  the 
institution  of  severe  measures  against  the  dissentient  members  of 
the  Church.  When  Francis  was  released  by  his  rival  on  parole, 
and  broke  his  parole  to  recover  his  kingdom,  he  did  not  send 
word  to  Charles  that  all  was  gained  by  loss  of  honour.  Francis 
then,  resuming  the  reins  of  his  government,  found  that  the  reform 
horse  had  been  severely  punished  by  the  temporary  driver ;  should 
he  relax  in  that  severity  ?  Policy  hinted  that  he  should  not,  so 
thought  also  the  Pope,  to  whose  power  he  now  had  a  new  cause 
of  attachment : — the  Pope  had  absolved  him  from  all  consequences 
that  might  follow  after  death  upon  the  perjury  committed  at 
Madrid. 

Francis  had  more  to  prompt  him  than  his  mother.  The  Pope 
was  already  powerfully  represented  at  Paris  by  the  astute  and  un- 
flinching doctors  of  the  Sorbonne.^ 

In  the  mind  of  Francis  it  is  not  possible  to  detect  the  influence 
of  any  fixed  religious  principle ;  he  was  essentially  a  selflsh  man, 
and,  as  selflsh  men  go,  not  of  the  best.  I  may  have  given  some 
confusion  to  the  idea  of  court  feelings  and  court  motives  as  they 
aflected  the  interests  of  a  Reformed  Church  in  France,  and  I  have 
left  it  complicated  with  a  mention  of  extraneous  frivolity.  This 
confusion  certainly  existed  in  the  king's  mind,  and  prompted  many 
inconsistencies ;  once,  for  example,  he  supported  Church  reform  in 
Switzerland  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  overthrowing  it  in 
France.  Let  us  turn  now  from  kinghood  to  manhood,  and  quit 
Francis  I.  for  Bernard  Palissy. 

Picture-making,  glass-painting,  and  occasional  employment  of 
his  skill  with  rule  and  compass  as  a  land-surveyor,   sustained 

1  The  chapel,  house,  and  schools  of  the  Sorbonne — ^a  hundred  years  afterwards 
*  magnificently  rebuilt  by  Cardinal  Richelieu— tiien  consisted  of  the  origmal 
structure  raised  in  1258.  The  priest  Robert,  native  of  Sorbonne,  a  poor  viUage 
in  Champagne,  who  struggled  hard  through  poverty  to  the  degree  of  doctor,  and 
thereafter  became  chaplidn  to  "  St.  Louis,"  little  foresaw  the  curious  position  in 
the  country  which  was  to  be  attained  by  a  college  founded  only  for  the  aid  of 
stragglers  such  as  he  had  been.  It  began  with  sixteen  needy  pupils  and  three 
teachers. 
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Palissy  upon  his  travels  well  enough.  Closely  ohserying  nature, 
carefully  inquiring  into  all  he  saw,  acquiring  yearly  new  stores  of 
experience,  Palissy  ripened,  as  the  years  went  hy,  into  a  practical 
and  earnest  man.  The  outward  covering  of  Frenchmen  whom  he 
met  in  those  days,  was  to  him,  and  is  to  us,  a  matter  of  no  great 
concern.  They  were  the  days  of  knights  who  rode  in  armour, 
and  swept  down  upon  the  enemy  in  battle,  or  on  a  rival  at  a  tour- 
nament with  lance  in  rest.  Such  men  riding  along  the  road  in 
their  own  portable  fortresses,  must  have  been  to  Bernard  every- 
day sights.  If  we  look  at  those  pictures,  on  tombs  and  elsewhere, 
in  which  the  occurrences  thought  most  worthy  of  illustration  were 
reproduced  by  contemporary  fingers,  we  find  in  the  years  cor- 
responding to  this  period  of  the  life  of  Palissy,  mailed  knights  and 
crossbow-men  in  closely-fitting  dresses ;  men  on  foot  commonly  in 
dresses  fitting  closely  to  the  limbs,  suggestive  of  a  period  of  war, 
and  the  necessity  of  putting  no  encumbrance  upon  bodies  made  for 
animal  contention.  Even  the  hair  seems  to  have  been  rather 
closely  cropped,  except  upon  the  heads  of  men  pursuing  peaceful 
occupations.  Horsemen,  when  not  in  armour,  wore  a  short  tunic ; 
and  the  same  garment  over  the  closely-fitting  dress  was  worn  by 
countrymen  and  townsmen,  who  worked  on  their  farms  or  in  their 
shops.  High  state  had,  of  course,  some  robes;  and  the  long 
robes  of  scholars  and  ecclesiastics  indicated,  by  enveloping  the 
body  and  serving  as  impediments  to  action,  that  they  were  men  of 
peace  as  to  the  flesh,  whose  business  it  was  to  wrestle  with  the 
spirit  only. 

The  dwellings  of  the  poor  and  of  the  middle  class  were  wretched 
or  uncomfortable,  the  palaces  and  mansions  of  the  rich  were  for- 
tresses. We  see  them  in  pictures  as  dull  masses  of  rock,  with 
windows  bored  irregularly  here  and  there  upon  the  surface,  most 
of  them  miserably  small,  as  if  too  large  an  opening  would  be  too 
great  a  breach  by  which  an  enemy  might  enter. 

But  we  may  remark  here,  to  forestal  the  necessity  of  again* 
reverting  to  the  subject,  that  the  period  occupied  by  Palissy  in  travel 
was  the  period  in  which  these  grim  old  homes  died  out.  Francis, 
with  his  patronage  of  talent,  brought  into  France  new  tastes ;  and 
it  was  at  the  time  in  which  we  are  just  now  concerned,  that  Ita- 
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lian  models  were  about  to  influence  the  arcfaiteets  of  France.  The 
palace  of  Chambord  had  been  begun  by  Francis  I.  in  1523,  and 
he  had  then  no  better  idea  than  to  build  it  in  the  rude  and  sombre 
fortress  style.  The  palace  of  the  Louvre  itself  was  a  building  of 
ihe  same  description.  .  The  rebuilding  of  the  Louvre,  under  the 
eye  of  Francb  I.,  by  Serlio,  who  was  protected  at  his  court,  and 
the  erection  of  the  present  structure  from  the  plans  (which  Serlio 
candidly  preferred  to  lus  own)  of  Pierre  Lescot,  indicate  how  great 
a  change  had  in  a  iem  years  come  over  the  architecture  of  the 
coantry,  since  King  Francis  built  the  palace  of  Chambord. 

Exam[4es  of  religious  persecution,  eruel  punishments  of  heretics 
in  market-places,  and  expressions  of  much  discontent  on  matters 
of  religious  doctrine,  must  have  formed  no  inconnderable  portion 
of  the  experience  upon  which  Bernard  Palissy  looked  back  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  yean  of  traveL  The  kind  of  information 
obtained  by  him  concerning  matters  of  this  kind,  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  short  account  of  the  punishment  of  certain  Sacramentaires  in 
Paris,  on  the  I2ih  of  February,  1635,  while  Bernard  was  travel- 
ling, and  when  he  was  about  twenty-five  years  old.  To  this  I 
prefix  one  or  two  illustrations  of  the  way  of  arguing  then  common 
among  heretics  in  France.  They  consist  of  fragments  from  a 
temperate  little  book,  published  during  the  lifetiqie  of  Palissy,  for 
the  purpose  of  stating  to  the  French  briefly  the  reasonableness  of 
the  Reformed  doctrine.^ 

^^  The  real  presence  id  the  Sacrament  we  refose  to  believe. 
They  say  that  all  sacrament  receives  the  name  of  sacrament  be- 
cause it  is  the  symbol  of  a  sacred  thing ;  so  that  it  is  necessary  to 
comprehend  the  outward  sign  by  the  eye,  and  by  the  spirit 
the  thing  signified,  which  is  inward  and  spiritual.  When  we 
divide  these  parts  in  the  Holy  Supper,  the  bread  and  wine  are 
the  sign  which  we  see  with  our  eyes,  and  receive  by  the  mouth ; 
but  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  they  are  the 
thing  signified,  which  we  comprehend  and  receive  by  the  spirit,  as 
a  true  spiritual  viand,  destined  to  nourish  spirit  and  not  flesh. 

I  The  book  is  entitled  **  ApologU  ou  JMfeme  pow  Us  Chrettiens  de  JFixutce 
qui  8ont  de  la  Religion  EvangSlique  ou  Reformie^  satisfaisant  &  ceux  qui  ne 
veufllent  vme  en  pa!x  et  concorde  avec  eux."     Gttieva,  1678. 
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Now,  to  receive  and  eat  this  Bpiritiial  viand,  and  to  canse  it  to 
digest  in  our  souls  (which  are  spirits),  to  nourish  tbem  and  make 
&em  live  eternally,  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  a  ^iritual  man- 
ducation,  since  both  food  and  soul  are  spirituaL  We,  however, 
SaerameHtatres  as  we  are  called,  denounce  the  notion  that  the 
real  body  of  our  Lord  comes  down  from  heaven  daily — in  count- 
less morsds — ^to  be  chewed  between  the  foul  teeth  of  priests,  and 
digested  with  the  garlic  in  their  belly.  For  this  heresy  the  Pope 
has  moved  King  Francis  to  destroy  us. 

''  The  Pope  has  no  just  right  to  interfere  against  us.  He  is  a 
prince  in  defianee  of  the  canons  of  the  Charoh.  St.  Gregory, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  whom  they  all  call  the  greatest  of  the  Popes, 
wrote  thus :  *  If  any  one  attributes  to  himself  <^  name  of  Uni- 
versal Bishop  in  the  Church,  what  will  be  the  judgement  of  all 
good  people.  The  universal  Church  would  fedl  from  its  estate 
when  he  who  was  the  universal  bishop  fell.  Far  be  then  from  the 
heart  of  Christians,'  says  St.  Gregory,  *  this  blasphemous  name, 
by  which  the  honour  of  all  priests  is  taken,  being  unjustly  usurped 
by  one.' 

('  Other  differences  ako  separate  us  from  the  congregations  of  the 
orthodox. 

^'The  difference  between  us,  touching  the  commandments  of 
God,  is  not  small.  For  we  accuse  the  Church,  or  rather  the  Pope, 
of  having  effaced  from  ihe  Decalogue  the  second  commandment, 
which  forbids  inures,  and  of  having  spHt  the  last  one  into  two,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  number  ten.  Truly  it  is  a  great  sacrilege, 
and  a  temerity  qmte  insupportable,  to  have  dared  to  erase  a  whdie 
commandment  of  the  law  of  the  living  God.  For  if  you  observe 
the  commandments  which  the  curates  are  accustomed  to  pronounce 
at  the  parochial  mass,  you  will  find,  that  immediately  after  the 
&8t  commandment,  *  Thou  shalt  have  none  other  Gods  but  me,' 
tbey  have  put  the  third,  *  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
.  Lord  thy  God  in  vsun,'  and  have  effaced  the  second,  which  forbids 
the  bowing  before  graven  images,  or  the  likeness  of  anything  that 
18  in  heaven  and  earth.  This  has  been  done  by  the  Pope  and  his 
sopporters,  dnt  they  might  be  more  easily  able,^  without  attract- 
ing notice,  to  fill  the  temj^s  of  Christ  with  idols,  and  male  saints 
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and  female  saints,  and  then  draw  to  them  all  offerings,  obventions, 
and  other  profits,  as  has  indeed  been  the  result. 

«  We  deny  also  the  efficacy  of  masses,  except  as  aids  to  the  cof- 
fers of  the  priests.  If  by  means  of  them  and  of  other  pretended 
good  works,  one  can  gain  paradise,  it  will  follow  that  paradise  must 
be  without  comparison  more  easy  to  gain  by  the  rich  than  by  the 
poor.  For  the  rich  have  much  better  means  than  the  poor  of 
causing  masses  to  be  said,  of  making  gifts  to  priests,  of  going  on 
long  pilgrimages,  of  buying  good  fish  that  they  may  abstain  on  a 
fast  day  from  eating  meat,— they  have  better  means  of  doing 
these,  and  other^like  things.  So  for  the  rich  the  gate  of  paradise 
woidd  have  its  hinges  greased,  while  for  the  poor  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  open ;  those  who  have  the  wherewithal  to  be  happy  in  this 
world  would  be  happy  in  the  next,  while  to  the  poor  both  worlds 
would  be  miserable.  This  would  be  an  unseemly  thing.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  certain  that  paradise  opens  its  gates  more 
readily  to  the  poor  than  to  the  rich,  and  that  it  is  hard  for  the 
rich  to  enter. 

"  For  tridy  the  poor  receive  but  little  in  this  world — less  than 
their  dues.  By  the  ancient  canons  of  the  Church,  the  tithes  are 
called  the  tributes  of  the  poor :  and  for  this  reason  they  who  do 
not  duly  pay  the  tithes  are  reputed  guilty  of  the  death  of  men 
who  perish  in  their  district  through  necessity  and  indigence.  Yet 
it  is  a  common  thing  to  see  men  lying  dead  of  want  by  the  road- 
side. And  who  will  estimate  the  guilt  of  those  who  well  know 
how  to  exact  these  tithes,  and  who  keep  them  for  themselves,  and 
who  retain  the  portion  of  the  poor !  What  do  the  canons  say  of 
those  who  retain  the  portion  of  the  poor  ?  *  The  tithes,'  says  one, 
*  are  the  tributes  of  the  indigent  souls,  so  that  if  you  pay  well  the 
tithe,  not  only  will  you  receive  abundance  of  fruits,  but  also  health 
of  soul  and  bodyr  He  who  does  not  pay  is  an  usurper  of  th^ 
goods  of  others ;  and  as  many  poor  as  die  of  hunger  in  the  place 
where  he  dwells,  so  many  will  be  the  homicides  of  which  he  will 
be  held  guilty  before  the  seat  of  the  Eternal  Judge,  because  he 
has  converted  t6  his  own  use  that  which  was  destined  for  the 
poor.'  It  is  said  in  a  canon  taken  from  St.  Ambrose,  that  *  the 
Church  has  gold  not  to  keep  it,  but  to  distribute  it  to  the  neces- 
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^tous.'  The  canon  taken  hoi^  St.  Jerome  says,  that  '  to  appro- 
priate goods  of  the  poor,  is  a  crijxie  which  surpasses  the  cruelty 
of  the  greatest  hrigands  in  the  world.*  There  you  have  a  defini- 
tive sentence  which  the  good  doctor,  St.  Jerome,  has  pronounced 
against  those  who  retain  the  goods  of  the  poor,  and  apply  them  to 
their  own  use.  O  Eternal  God !  how  many  brigands  have  we  at 
this  day  in  the  worid  who  are  condemned  by  the  sentence  of  St. 
Jerome !  Then,  again,  they  who  clothe  themselves  with  the  wool 
of  the  flocks  ought  also  to  provide  them  pasturage.  By  a  canon 
of  the  Tolitan  Council,  '  Ignorance,  mother  of  all  errors,  should 
be  greatly  avoided  by  the  priests,  whose  charge  it  is  to  preach 
Grod's  word  to  the  people.'  The  priests  are  admonished  to  read  the 
sacred  Scripture  by  Sjb.  Paul  to  Timothy :  *  Preach  the  word ;  be 
instant  in  season,  out  of  season ;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort  with  all 
long-suffering  and  doctrine.  Let  the  priests  know  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  the  canons,  and  all  their  work  be  preaching  and 
doctrine ;  and  let  them  edify  each  other  as  well  by  knowledge  of 
faith  as  by  works  of  discipline.'  But  where  are  now  the  pastors 
who  undertake  to  preach?  Will  you  find  one  in  a  hundred? 
There  are  none  but  some  monks^  who  und^take  the  task,  and  by 
them  it  is  done  against  the  professions  of  monasticism.  For  by 
the  canons  it  is  ilot  allowed  that  monks  should  preach." 

It  is  to  be  owned  that  a  good  Catholic  caxed  in  those  days 
little  enough  for  monkish  preaching.  He  went  to  mass,  and,  if  a 
Parisian,  attended  faithfully  the  ministries  of  Jean  du  Pontalais. 

^  "  The  bishop,  or  his  counsellors,  resolved  in  those  times'on  a  trick  and  stra- 
tagem extremely  subtle ;  for  having  obtained  some  order  from  the  king  for  the 
cutting  down  of  a  great  number  of  forests  which  were  around  this  town,  never- 
theless, because  many  found  their,  recreation  in  the  woods  and  pastures  of  the 
8ud  forests,  they  woiUd  not  permit  that  they  should  be  levelled ;  but  those  fol- 
lowing the  Mahometan  artifices  resolved  to  gain  the  heart  of  the  people  by 
preachings,  and  presents  made  to  the  king's  party ;  and  sent  into  this  town  of 
Xaintes,  i^id  other  towns  of  the  diocese,  certain  monks  of  the  Sorbonne,  who 
foamed,  slavered,  twisted,  and  twirled  themselves,  making  strange  gestures  and 
grimaces,  and  aU  their  discourses  were  nothing  but  outcry  against  these  new 
Christians;  and  sometimes  they  exalted  their  bishop,  saying  that  he  was  de- 
scended from  the  precious  blood  of  Monseigneur  St.  Louis ;  and  in  this  way  the 
poor  jpeople  patiently  allowed  their  woods  to  be  cut  down ;  and  the  woods  having 
been  thus  cut,  there  were  no  more  preachers." — Bernard  Palissyy  m  the  History 
of  the  Troubles  of  Xcdntonge.  This  history  will  be  found  in  the  selection  from 
the  works  of  FaUssy  appended  to  the  Third  Book  of  this  volume. 
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Jean  was  a  preacher  of  undoubted^  popularity.  The  monk  ewm 
badly  off  who  undertook  to  pre9«h  against  him,  for  when  Jean  dn 
Pontalais  had  fixed  his  pulpit  in  the  market^plaoe*  the  churdi  wm 
emptied,  and  men,  women,  and  children  flodced  about  him,  es^r 
to  hear  how  he  thundered  with  a  great  sword  in  bis  hand.  It  wnj 
not  ih^  sword  of  the  Church;  no,  lie  had  no  more  ill-will  to 
heretics  than  to  the  orthodox,  if  only  they  paid  their  pence :  and, 
wonderful  to  tell,  he  was  paid  always  without  grombling.  He 
was  a  mummer  in  fact,  the  Thespb  of  the  natioiu  Aftertime  haa 
heard  of  Jean  du  Pontalais.  See  him  at  the  head  of  his  troop,  gay 
with  spangles,  marching  to  the  sound  of  music  through  the  street, 
mounting  his  platform,  speaking  his  prologue,  marshalling  his 
heroes  up  the  steps  which  they  are  to  descend  eac^  as  his  turn 
comes  to  strut  upon  the  stage.  They  ave  about  to  present  the 
Comedy  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,^  and  that  surely  is  good  preaeh'- 
ment.  There  was  not  so  much  pleasuie  in  the  worid  that  men  could 
spare  one  harmless  source  of  laughter.  If  the  preacher  made  the 
church  too  dark,  the  people  might  prefer  to  stay  out  in  the  sunshine. 
In  those  days  there  was  a  preacher  who  believed  himself  a 
fountain  of  enlightenment.  ^*  Others, ''  said  he  to  himself,  '^  may 
have  the  doctrine,  but  I  have  the  manner.  I  have  the  real 
turn  of  the  wrist -^  the  exact  modulation  which  insinuates  aU. 
that  I  teach  infallibly  into  the  hearer's  mind."  He  was  a  man 
who  seldom  looked  at  his  own  feet,  or  saw  more  of  the  houses 
than  their  tops.  Now  Master  Jean,  having  to  play  one  Sunday 
afternoon,  marched  his  procession  straight  towards  the  church 
in  which  the  preadbier  was  at  work,  drew  op  his  troop  in  a 
cross-way  under  the  church  windows,  and  ordered  his  tambourine 
to  be  sounded  upon  strongly,  for  the  express  purpose  of  sto^io^ 
the  preacher,  whose  congregation  he  designed  to  bear  off  to 
the  market*plaoe.    But  it  was  not  likely  to  obtain  release;  for  the 

*  Jea&  da  Pontalaii  was  at  this  period  l&e  representative  of  flie  drama  In 
France,  though  his  contempOTaxy,  Pierre  Oiingoire,  wrote  plajs  of  a  more  eid^ 
tivatod  nature.  '*  The  Comedy  of  the  Acte  of  the  Apoetletf^  was  r^resented  by 
PonUlids  in  1641.  The  story  whtdi  follows  is  taken  from  Lea  Cowtet,  on  ks 
NawreUee  RScriaii(m§  et  Joffeuts  DevU  de  Bonaventyre  de$  Perien,  ralet  de 
diambre  to  Margaret  of  If  avarre ;  first  pubUshed  in  1646.  These  Jests,  if  Jests 
they  can  be  always  called,  are  ^enerauy  founded  on  some  fact ;  but  whether 
true  or  not,  they  help  to  iHostrate  the  spiuit  of  the  T 
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more  noise  the  tambourine  made,  the  more  the  preacher  shouted 
to  be  b^Ard  in  ^pite  of  it  So  Pootalais  and  he  contested  who 
should  leave  off  la^t.  Presentiy  the  preacher  got  into  a  rage, 
and  said  quiite  loudly?  and  full  of  clerical  authority,  ^  Let  some- 
body go  out  and  «to^  that  tambourine/*  But  for  all  that  nobody 
wenjfc,  except  that  if  any  one  went  out,  it  was  to  go  and  Me 
Master  Jean  du  Pontalais,  wlio  caused  the  beating  to  proceed 
louder  and  louder  on  his  tambourine*  When  the  preacher  saw 
that  sinoe  he  was  resolved  not  to  be  silenced,  ^<  Truly^'-  said  be, 
^'  I  will  go  myself;  let  nobody  stir ;  I  shall  be  back  immediately.*' 
So  vb^  he  came  into  the  crossfway,  furious  with  rage,  he  said  to 
Pontalais,  <<  Heigh!  what  has  made  you  so  bold. as  to  play  your 
tambourine  while  I  am  preaching?"  Pontalais  looked  at  him,  and 
saidy  *^  Heigh !  what  has  made  you  so  hold  as  to  preach  while 
I  am  playing  pn  my  tambourine  ?"  Then  the  preacher,  more 
veyed  than  he  was  before,  took  the  knife  of  his  famulus,  and  made 
a  great  gash  in  the  tambourine  with  this  knife,  and  returned  ixtto 
the  church  to  end  his  sermon.  Pontalais  took  his  tambourine  and 
ran  after  the  preacher,  and  dressed  his  head  with  it,  fitting  it 
to  bim  slily  by  the  hole  like  an  Albanian  bat;  and  then  the 
preaisher,  ignorant  of  bis  condition,  remounted  his  chair,  to  urge 
the  wrong  that  had  been  done  to  him,  and  how  the  word  of 
God  had  been  vilipended*  But  everybody  laughed  so  muoh  to 
see  the  tambourine  upon  his  head. 

And  this  story  was  accounted  by  the  orthodox  a  merry  jest. 

Surely,  when  worldly  dealings  had  abased  the  Church,  till 
it  was  matter  for  such  tales  a^  this  among  the  people,  it  wm  fully 
lime  for  men  to  betake  themselves  to  earnest  thinking,  and 
to  oppose  abuses  even  at  the  risk  of  martyr-fires  like  those 
prepared  in  Paris  for  the  before-mentioned  ceremony  of  the  12th 
of  February,  1535?  of  which  fires  this  is  in  brief  the  history. 

One  morning  m  October,  1534,  when  the  Hn^  was  at  his 
castle  of  Plois,  a  pls^ard  was  shown  to  bim  which  had  beeri 
affixed  to  the  «astle  gates  by  oevtein  rash  Sacramentfures,  insult- 
ing the  tJwice  holy  .and  blessed  saerament  King  FrRucis,  In  a 
fufj,  quitted  Blois  for  Paris.  %e  next  morning  ^Jiere  was 
a  similar  placard  affixed  to  one  of  the  pillars  of  ^  I^onvre. 

e2 
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King  Francis  breathed  vengeance  against  the  blasphemers  of  the 
real  presence  in  the  sacrament ;  the  vengeance  he  desired,  how- 
ever, was  against  the  insulters  of  the  royal  presence  in  the  castle 
and  the  palace.  To  his  worldly,  knightly  pride,  the  placard  was 
as  a  glove  of  defiance.  He  therefore  took  counsel  with  the  Pope 
and  the  Sorbonne  ;  and  the  result  was  a  determination  to  affright 
the  heretics,  and  to  support  the  cause  of  order  with  a  ceremony. 
For  the  12th  of  February,  1535,  a  solemn  day  of  humiliation  was 
appointed;  the  king,  and  all  the  high  and  mighty  of  the  king- 
i  dom,  were  to  implore  pardon  from  Heaven,  and  avert  from  France 
the  evils  that  might  follow  from  the  impiety  of  the  Sacrameutaires. 
At  the  same  time  an  example  of  severe  punishment  was  to  be  set 
for  the  edification  of  the  country.  We  must  relate  it,  because  it 
occupies  a  determined  place  in  the  history  of  opinion  at  that  time; 
and  for  a  comprehension  of  the  events  and  opinions  which  will 
belong  to  the  mature  life  of  Bernard  Palissy,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  position  of  the  French 
Reformers. 

The  spirit  of  the  day— this  12th  of  February,  1535— will  be 
most  properly  conveyed  by  telling  its  tale  in  tire  language  of  an 
ecclesiastical  annalist^  who  was  bom  at  the  close  of  the  same 
century,  and  wrote  as  a  faithful  disciple  of  the  Roman  Church. 
To  beg^n  with  the  procession :  "  Jean  Bellay,  Bishop  of  Paris, 
walked  with  the  most  sacred  eucharist  under  a  canopy,  which 
was  uplifted  by  the  Dauphin,  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Angou- 
leme,  sons  of  the  king,  and  the  Duke  de  Venddme,  first  prince  of 
the  royal  blood ;  there  were  also  carried  through  the  town,  by 
.  robed  priests,  many  relics  of  the  saints.  But  the  king  himself, 
bearing  a  lighted  torch,  his  head  bare,  his  eyes  downcast,  followed 

'  Odoric  Rinaldi,  bom  1595.  A  priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Ken. 
The  Annales  EccIesiasHci  of  Cardinal  Baronins,  member  of  the  Institute  of 
the  Oratory,  had  been  broken  off  by  the  cardinal's  death  at  the  12th  volume, 
and  the  year  1198.  Rinaldi  was  appointed  by  the  Oratory  to  complete  the 
great  work,  and  by  his  hand  the  series  was  brought  down  to  the  year  1565. 
The  story  of  the  12th  of  February,  in  the  text,  is  simply  translated  from 
BinaldL  Annaks  EccL  ab  anno  MCXCVIU,,  auctore  Odorico  Baynaldo,  Ed. 
Joan.  D.  Mansi.  foL  Luc»,  1755,  tome  adiL  p.  374.  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  remark  that  1535  was  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  by 
Ignatius  Loyola. 
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with  the  queeD  ;  and  with  a  great  pomp  of  people  of  all  ranks  the 
sacred  eucharist  was  carried  from  the  church  of  St.  Germain  to  the 
temple  of  the  most  Happy  Virgin.  Then  the  king,  in  a  most 
grave  and  holy  speech  which  he  made,  bore  witness  that  he  would 
oppose  himself  against  all  guilty  heretics,  and  that  he  would  punish 
with  severity  even  his  children,  if  they  should  ever  take  the  pox  of 
heresy,  and  that  he  would  strike  off  his  own  arm,  if  it  ever  could 
commit  so  great  a  crime. 

*'  On  the  same  day  a  most  caustic  punishment  was  endured  by 
six  offenders  who  had  published  blasphemies  against  the  adorable 
eucharist,  hi  pamphlets  which  they  had  distributed ;  for  they  were 
bound  to  a  huge  wheel,  which,  being  made  to  revolve,  dipped 
ihem  into  the  fir6  placed  at  its  foot,  and  again  carried  them  into 
the  air,  and  afterwards,  as  they  descended,  they  were  again 
scorched,  until  at  last,  the  liuks  being  divided,  they  tumbled  head- 
long into  the  burning  torture,  and  were  consumed  by  the  flames. 
Other  men,  guilty  of  the  same  impiety,  were  afterwards  arrested 
in  a  body,  from  whom  there  were  exacted  cruel  penalties." 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

THE  GBEAT  WOBKSHOF :  ENTEBES  BT  THE  HEBETIO. 

Pebseoittion  of  the  Sacramentaires,  commenced  with  so  much 
violence,  alarmed  not  only  as  many  French  as  were  infected  by 
the  heresy,  but  also  the  heretical  princes  of  Germany,  who  gravely 
inquired  concerning  it  in  letters  to  King  Francis.  They  were 
answered  that  he  had  lawfully  put  in  force  against  them  a  severity 
of  judgment,  because,  by  the  study  of  new-fangled  ideas,  they  were 
exciting  seditions  in  the  kingdom. 

So  the  tale  is  told.  The  grave  inquiries  of  the  German  princes 
were  not,  of  course,  dictated  by  terror.  Francis,  in  the  network 
of  his  policy,  had,  as  allies  against  the  power  of  the  emperor, 
princes  of  Germany  who  had  adopted  the  reform  which  Luther 
preached.  The  violence  of  the  French  king  against  the  heretics, 
and  more  especially  this  public  declaration  of  the  12th  of  February^ 
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Migge8t<&d  to  Charles  a  tneatis  of  mtemipting  the  political  friend* 
ship  of  his  ^lied  adTersaries.  He  caused  the  German  piinded  to 
be  well  informed  of  the  events  in  Franee,  and  warned  of  the  pro* 
bable  spirit  of  a  Mend  who  act^  thus  towards  those  of  hij  sftibjectd 
whose  erime  was  only  the  being  what  his  allies^  the  prinees,  were 
-*-Beformers  in  the  Church.  Upon  this  hint,  the  allies  appealed  to 
Francis.  Francis  did  not  choose  to  lose  a  good  political  positiofi, 
and  reassured  the  princes  by  informing  thetn  that  the  French 
heretics  against  whom  the  sentence  of  his  wrath  was  issued,  had 
HO  resemblance  whatever  to  the  Lutherans;  that  they  were  not 
mere  seekerd  of  Reformed  religion,  but  men  disaffected  to  th« 
Atate^  enemies  to  law  and  {property,  firebrands  and  Anabaptist£{. 
The  answer  to  this  Zander  came  from  CaMn,  when  he  dedicated 
to  King  Francis  his  exposition  of  Reformed  opinions,  in  a  preface 
dated  from  Basle^  August  the  1st,  1536.  His  work,  translated 
ovl  of  Latin  into  French,  becaffi^  at  oftce  the  text-'book  of  thef 
French  Reformer!.. 

Jean  Caurin  (Calrin),  ag*d  twenty-fiye,  had  quitted  Paris  and 
France  not  many  months  before  that  day,  in  February,  of  which , 
we  have  just  been  speaking.  Calvin  and  Palissy  were  born  in  the 
same  year,  if  I  have  assigned  the  right  date  to  the  birth  of  Palissy. 
The  little  sketch  of  the  career  of  Calvin,  which  is  necessary  for 
the  illustration  of  those  troubles  in  which  Palissy  lived  to  be  most 
closely  interested,  we  shall  chiefly  take  from  the  lips  of  his  dis- 
isiple  and  succesdor  in  apostleship,  Theodore  Be2a.^  The  birth  of 
Calvinj  when  told  in  the  Words  of^Bdza,  will  recal  to  our  mhids 
what  hasboen  said  of  the  world  at  that  time,  viewed  under  another 
asp^t. 

^  Theodore  Beza,  born  1519,  was  luxuriating  on  the  fat  of  benefices  until  the 
year  1548,  when,  After  a  severe  illness,  he  went  to  Geneva,  and  attached  him- 
self with  violence  to  Calvin.  He  was  a  man  of  great  acquirements  and  rofinecl 
taste,  marred  by  a  turn  for  polemics  surpassing  the  exigencies  even  of  that  age 
<$f  struggle.  In  a  treatise  by  Beza,  defending  the  condemnation  of  Servetus, 
tike  whole  doctrine  of  intolerance  is  preached  as  distinctly  as  it  was  practised  by 
the  ruling  Church.  After  the  death  of  Calvi^  Theodore  Beza  edited  the  last 
WOlk  of  his  friend,  the  Cornneatmnes  on  Joihva^  with  a  biographic  introduction. 
From  this  contemporary  record,  adding  a  fact  or  two,  I  have  drawn  ths  notiee 
in  the  text.  It  was  afterwards  published  separately,  under  the  title  of  "  VHu- 
taitB  tk  UbVh  €t  Mort  de/etiM.  Jean  Cdlvm^  fidMe  serviteur  de  J^sus  Christ 
Prinse  de  la  Preface  de  Theodore  de  Bfeze  aux  Commentdres  dudit  Calvin  sar 
Josu^."    Genfeve,  1656. 
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''  I  will  begifi/'  says  bis  friend^  ''  with  speaking  of  his  nativity, 
which  was  the  10th  day  of  Ja]y,  in  the  year  1509 ;  and  this  I 
note,  not  &at  we  may  seek  in  his  horoscope  the  cause  of  the 
irvcfDts  of  his  life^  much  less  of  the  excellent  virtues  that  were  in 
Inm,  but  simply  with  regard  to  history.  And,  in  fact,  he  himself 
had  in  such  horror  the  deceits  which  are  in  astrology,  which  is 
called  ^  judicial,'  that  he  has  made  a  book  purposely,  in  which  he 
bat  shown  in  a  lively  manner,  by  good  reasons,  but  principally  by 
ihe  word  of  God,  that  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  supported  in  a 
Chfistsan  Churchy  or  republic  wisely  ordered,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
only  vanity  and  lie8,-^it  would  be  d6ing  wrong  to  give  rein  to 
Mch  speculations  touching  his  own  person.  Only  let  us  content 
o«inelves  to  know,  that  God,  purposing  to  employ  him  at  the 
fitting  time,  placed  him  in  the  world  on  the  above-named  day. 
Tins  was  at  Noyon^  an  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of  Picardy/' 

Cauvin's  father,  Girard,  being  known  for  a  shrewd  man,  of 
business  habits,  was  much  sought  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  and 
beeame  a  familiar  guest  at  the  houses  of  the  surrounding  gentry. 
So  it  happened  that  the  children  of  Girard  had  many  weUobom 
children  for  their  playfellows,  and  Jean  was  sent  to  college  in 
oompanj  with  the  sons  of  a  high-born  neighbour,  though,  of 
course,  at  his  father's  cost^or  rather,  perhaps,  at  his  own  cost ; 
for,  by  help  of  his  highly'respectable  friends,  he  was  endowed 
with  a  benefice  at  the  age  of  twelve.  That  was  an  every-day 
oeonrrence.  Jean  Cauvin,  while  a  boy,  had  pocket-money  from 
his  benefice  at  the  cathedral  of  Noyon,  his  native  town,  and  he 
had  also  a  curacy  at  Pont  I'Ev^que,  his  father's  birthplace. 

At  the  College  de  la  Marche,  which  he  first  entered,  Cauvin 
had  for  one  teacher  M.  Maturin  Cordier,  an  earnest,  simple* 
liearted  man^  who  spent  the  whole  of  a  long  lif^  in  many  placet, 
but  always  in  one  work,  instructing  children ;  and  at  last  died  at 
Geneva,  aged  eighty -five,  teaching  still  to  within  a  few  days  of 
hk  death.  Then  Cauvin  entered  the  College  of  Montalgu,  where 
•  Spanifltrd  was  class^teaeher ;  and  the  youth's  private  tutor  was  a 
Spaniardywho  afterwards  graduated  in -medicine.  Under  these 
influences,  Catfvin  advanced  much  in  the  study  of  philosophy. 

Now,  there  was  at  that  time  studying  in  Paris  a  fellow-towns* 
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man,  an  old  companion  of  Cauvin's,  and  some  years  his  senior. 
With  this  old  friend,  named  Pierre  Robert,  it  was  natural  for 
Cauvin  to  associate.  Pierre  Robert — ^known  afterwards  as  Oli- 
yetan — had  thought  himself  into  Reformed  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  religion ;  and  the  opinions  of  Pierre  Robert^  exercised  great 
influence  upon  the  mind  of  Jean  Cauvin. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  youth's  mind  was  swerving  from  the 
Church,  his  father  came  Ijp  the  opinion  that  the  law  would  be  a 
more  profitable  profession  for  him  than  divinity.  Jean  was  well 
pleased  with  his  father's  notion,  and  went  to  study  law  at  Orleans. 
There  he  was  a  disciple  under  Pierre  TEtoile,  afterwards  president 
in  the  Court  of  Parliament  of  Paris ;  and  he  himself  profited  so 
well,  that  he  began  in  a  short  time  to  play  the  tutor,  and  was  em* 
ployed  more  frequently  to  teach  than  to  learn.  He  was  offered  a 
gratuitous  degree,  but  he  declined  it.  Then,  because  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bourges  was  in  much  repute,  on  account  of  the  famous 
jurisconsult  Alciat,  who  was  lecturing  there,  Cauvin  went  to 
Boiu'ges.  But  everywhere,  whatever  else  he  studied,*he  perse* 
vered  closely  in  the  pursuit  of  sacred  letters. 

These  wanderings  of  Cauvin  in  search  of  education,  illustrate 
very  well  the  way  in  which  knowledge  was  literally  pursued  by 
young  men'  who  desired  more  than  a  common-place  amount  of 
information.  The  passage  which  I  now  quote  verbally  from  Bez% 
pleasantly  reminds  us  of  a  time  when  men  and  women  went  to 
bed  at  hours  appropriated  now  to  children.  "  As  to  {Cauvin's) 
apportionment  of  time  to  his  studies,  there  still  live  persons 
worthy  of  faith" — (mark  the  asseveration  needful  as  a  preface  to 
so  wonderful  a  fact) — "there  still  live  persons  worthy  of  faith, 
who  knew  him  familiarly  at  Orleans,  who  say  that  at  that  time  he 
very  often  studied  until  midnight ;  and  that  he  might  do  this,  he 
ate  little  at  his  supper.     Then,  when  awake  in  the  morning,  he 

'  Many  English  books  follow  one  another  in  the  statement  that  Olivetan'a 
was  the  first  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  French.  It  was  made  for  the 
Swiss,  at  the  instance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Yalais,  and  printed  at  Neofchatel^ 
in  1535.  There  were  several  prior  translations.  The  first  was  made  by  Guiars 
des  Moulins,  a  cahon,  in  1294,  and  printed  in  1498.  Raoul  de  Pr^sles,  and  also 
some  anonymous  scholars,  had  published  other  versions.  My  authority  is  a 
writer  in  the  theologic  department  of  the  great  French  Encydop^die,  under  the 
head  Versions, 
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remained  some  time  in  bed,  remembering  and  ruminating  all  tbat 
he  had  studied  overnight."  (So,  no  doubt,  he  told  his  landlady ; 
but  I  suspect  that  he  was,  in  fact,  not  fond  of  getting  up.) 
'^  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  continues  Beza,  '^  that  such  watches 
were  very  hurtful  to  his  health.  But  he  took  those  hours  for  his 
chief  studies,  in  order  to  be  able  to  continue  more  freely,  and 
without  being  interrupted." 

Among  others  to  whom  Cauvin  was  indebted  at  Bourges  for 
intellectual  assistance  was  a  German  friend,  Melchior  Wolmar, 
who,  perceiving  him  to  be  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  Greek, 
gave  him  instruction  in  that  language.  At  this  time,  Cauvin 
preached  occasionally  in  a  little  town  of  Berry,  named  Lignieres, 
and  also  visited  the  seigneur  of  that  place.  This  gentleman 
afterwards,  **  having  nowother  apprehension  of  things,  only  said  in 
a  general  way,  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  M.  Jean  Cauvin  preached 
better  than  the  monks,  and  that  be  went  bluntly  to  his  business." 

While  Cauvin  was  at  Bourges,  his  father  died.  Upon  this 
event,  there  of  course  followed  family  arrangements  which  recalled 
him  to  Noyon ;  and  from  Noyon,  abandoning  his  law-studies,  he 
went  again  to  Paris,  then  first  abandoning  his  benefices  also.  In 
Paris,  it  was  not  long  before  he  published,  in  Latin,  his  Commen- 
tary upon  Seneca  on  "  Clemency ;"  they  were  "  Johannis  Calvini 
.  •  .  Commentaria ;"  and  Cauvin  the  student  then  first  came  out 
into  the  world  as  Calvin  the  scholar.  From  that  time  the  Latinised 
edition  of  his  name  began  to  grow  into  familiar  use. 

Among  the  friends  of  young  Calvin,  during  this  second  period 
of  residence  in  Paris,  was  Etienne  de  la  Forge,  a  merchant, 
diligent  and  prudent  in  his  business,  but  a  simple-minded  man 
and  a  good  Christian.  Calvin  retained  much  love  for  M.  de  la 
Forge,  who  was  eventually  burnt  for  his  adherence  to  the  Gospel. 

Now,  Calvin  had  resolved  to  dedicate  his  life  to  the  Reformed 
religion,  and  became  intimate  with  learned  men  in  Paris  who  were 
discontented  with  the  existing  character  of  the  Church.  One  of 
these  was  Nicolas  Cop,  rector  of  the  university.  Nicolas  Cop,  in 
the  year  1533,  made  an  oration  at  the  feast  of  All- Saints,  more 
advanced  in  the  religious  tenets  it  professed,  than  suited  to  the 
views  of  the  Sorbonne  and  the  parliament.     It  was  determined  to 
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ttTttsikittif  and  he  retired  toBaaks  of  which  town  bis  fftthefi 
OoUlaame  Cop^  phjaieidn  to  the  kidg,  was  natire.  Tl^e  known 
luNWciatei  of  the  heretical  rector  fell,  erf  course,  tmder  Sttspieion ; 
and  among  them  Calvin^  whoee  chambered  at  the  College  Forteet 
wcare  entef  ed,  a  Mttle  too  late/  for  the  parpoee  of  making  hitn  a 
fmsonen  Calnn,  assuming  for  disguise  the  name  of  d'Happe-* 
ville,  fled  to  Saintonge. 

Saintonge  is  the  district  in  which  ihe  home  of  Palissy  was 
afterwards  established,  and  the  Kttle  chureh  of  the  Reformers  ill 
that  part  of  France^^  oF  which  ehnrerh  we  i^all  hereafter  find 
Bemaid  Palissy  so  prominent  a  member,  claims  to  have  bad 
Caltin  him»elf  for  its  fonnder.  Be  went  first  to  Atgao^^m^ 
wheni  be  dwelt  in  the  house  of  a  young  man,  whose  friends  were 
wealthy^  and  who  had  a  benefice  to  live  upon  (Lottis  da  TiUety 
CaruU  of  Claix  and  canon  of  Angoul^mer  cathedral :  his  bmtbeiv 
chief  no>tafy  to  the  Pttliament  of  Paris^  was  celebrated  for  his  love 
of  letters).  Tins  young  man  penmaded  Calvin,  while  in  his 
bouse,  to  write  Christian  sermons  and  remonstrances,  which  he 
then  caosed  to  be  preached  by  certain  curates  in  the  neighbour-' 
bood.  Calvin  repaid  the  kindness  of  his  host  by  teaching  him 
Qreek,  then  a  language  understood  only  by  the  yety  learned,  and 
was  himself  so  remarkable  for  his  studious  habits,  that  tbe  present 
dwellers  in  those  parts  retain  legends  of  his  having  passed  days 
and  mgfats  without  food  or  sleep  while  working  at  his  *'  Institutes,'* 
in  a  vast  library  thai  is  said  to  have  been  possessed  by  young  Dn 
tiHet^  They  say  also  that  Calvin  was  at  that  time  called,  among 
the  coontay  fi^ks^  the  ^'  Little  Grecian.''  The  Ugmd$  of  th« 
Beformed  Chnrebee  in  8aintonge  go  on  to  relate  how  their  great 
founder  used  to  meet  friends  sit  Girae,  a  house  near  the  gates  of 

>  The  repT«9entativ6  of  that  dmrefa  is  M.  A.  Crottet  of  Geftevs,  who-,  while 
pastor  at  Pons,  studied  from  books,  and  from  puUic  and  private  records  trear 
snred  on  the  spot,  the  history  of  the  establishment  of  the  Beformed  religion  in 
Saintonge.  The  restilf  of  liis  study  was  a  monograph  npon  ths  subject  pub- 
lished at  Bordeaux  in  1841.  It  is  entitled  *^  Hittoire  cUa  EgUse*  R^ormki  <fe 
Po9»,  Gemozac  et  Mortagne,  en  Samtonge^  pr^c^dee  d^une  Notice  etendue  sur 
r^blissement  de  la  R^forme  dans  cette  Pro^ce,  I'Atmis,  et  PAngoumoisf 
par  A.  Crottet  de  Geneve,  Pasteur  k  Pons."  PuUished  by  A.  Gastilkn«  B<w- 
deaux.  From  this  little  volume  I  take  what  is  above  given  on  the  sulject  of 
Cltlvi&*s  visit  to  Saintonge. 
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AtifgottU^niey  fof  the  pfcrpose  of  studying  the  ScnptnrM ;  thai  he 
comtnaiiieated  to  sdch  friends  maDy  puges  of  his  *^  Institutesy" 
reading  them  «»  they  were  written }  and  that  before  opening  hitf 
mAnnseript  he  used:  to  pooounce  these  words :  ^'  Let  us  find  the 
truth."  Btill  he  remained  nominally  in  the  ancient  f<^,  and  even 
was  called  to  deliver  Latin  orations  in  the  cfanrch  of  St.  Peter  ^ 
hm  already  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  disseminating  a  full  knowledge 
oi  the  Gospel.  Of  Calvin  it  is  said  that  he  i«mained  three  years  at 
Angotd^me,  a  fact  as  impossible  as  some  other  of  these  traditions 
ate  unlikely,  and  that  he  settled  then  at  Poitiers,  whidt  is  another 
drcnmstance  not  likely  to  be  tme.  He  can  have  paid  no  more 
than  a  vistC  of  a  few  weeks  to  the  town.  While  there  he  is  said 
to  have  lodged  with  FraQ9ois  Fotiqaety  prior  of  the  Three  Mcnuuh 
teries^  and  also  with  Remer^  a  lietttenant^generaL  Near  P<»tier9 
theiQ  are  some  excavations^  called  the  Grottoes  of  St.  Benedict 
and  of  Crotelles ;  one  of  these  is  to  this  hour  called  the  Grotto  of 
Calvitf.  He  U  said  to  have  retired  hito  it  for  the  sake  of  privacy 
in  study,  and  there  to  have  secretly  met  and  prayed  with  friends 
inclined  towards  Reform.  In  this  grotto  it  is  said  that  he  first 
detached  himself  absolately  hova  the  Church  cyf  Rome.  One  day 
when  be  was  preaching  to  his  friends  in  the  eaves  of  Crotelles 
against  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation^  one  of  his  heat«rSy 
Charles  le  Sage,  a  doctor  of  PoitierSy  said  that  there  must  be  troth 
in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  since  it  was  celebrated  in  all  places 
where  men  worshipped  Jesus.  ^'  There  is  my  moss/'  said  Colvin, 
pointing  to  the  open  Bible  i  and  then  laying  his  cap  and  doak 
vspon  the  table,  he  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  cried,  with  the 
aceeni  of  conviction  i  <<  Lord,  if  in  the  day  of  judgment  Thou 
reprovest  me  for  not  having  attended  at  the  mass,  and  for  having 
abandoned  it,  I  ftball  say  with  good  reason  i  *  Lord,  Thou  didst  noi 
command  it  of  me.  Behold  Thy  law,  behold  the  Scripture, 
whwh  is  the  role  that  Thoo  bast  given  me,  in  which  i  have  beett 
aUe  to  find  no  other  soerifice  than  that  which  was  immolated  on 
the  altar  of  the  cross.' "  By  soch  preadiing  Cahin  is  said  to  have 
formed  at  Poitiers  the  germ  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Sun^ 
tonge.  Charles  le  Sage  joined  it ;  also  another  doctor  of  the 
university,  Antcuie  de  la  Doguie,  and  Renier,  the  seneschal's 
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lieutenant-general.  The  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated  by  these 
men  for  the  first  time  in  the  Grotto  of  Crotelles,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  three  gentlemen  who  had  joined  the  small  society,  namely, 
Albert  Babinot,  a  doctor  of  laws,  Philippe  Veron,  an  attorney,  and 
Jean  Vemou  should  exercise  the  functions  of  evangelists,  and 
preach  the  Reformed  doctrine-*-yemou  at  Poitiers,  Babinot  at 
Toulouse,  and  Veron,  who  took  the  name  of  le  Ramasseur,  in 
Saintonge,  Aunis,  and  Angoumois.  When  Calvin  had  departed 
and  was  settled  at  Greneva,  these  three  of  his  friends  used  to  report 
to  him  their  progress  and  repair  to  him  for  counsel.  Babinot, 
failing  in  Toulouse,  joined  le  Ramasseur,  who  was  zealously 
scattering  instruction  throughout  every  town  and  village  of  his 
district.  The  labour  of  these  ministers  was  not  in  vain.  Several 
gentlemen  quickly  assented  to  their  doctrines  ;  among  the  first  of 
these  were  the  Seigneurs  du  Fa,  in  Angoumois,  and  de  Miram- 
beau,  in  Ssuntonge.  It  was  while  Babinot  and  le  Ramasseur  w^re 
in  the  first  year  of  their  teaching  that  Bernard  Palissy  settled  at 
Saintes. 

While  in  Saintonge,  Calvin,  on  one  occasion,  made  a  voyage  to 
Nerac,  to  see  the  good  man  Jacques  Faber  d'Estaples,  who  was 
very  aged.  He  had  been  teacher  to  the  children  of  the  King  of 
France,  but  being  persecuted  by  the  Sorb'onne,  had  retired  into 
those  regions.  The  good  old  man  was  much  pleased  to  see 
Calvin,  and  to  talk  to'him.  After  some  little  time — when  the  Cop 
scandal  "was  probably  forgotten — Calvin  emerged  from  his  refuge 
in  Saintonge,  and  returned  to  Paris.  But  very  quickly  he  found  it 
advisable  to  avoid  the  spirit  of  persecution,  and  quit  not  Paris  only 
but  also  France.  He  did  this  in  the  year  1534,  accompanied  by  one 
of  his  brothers,  and  by  the  young  man  who  had  sheltered  him  in 
Angoumois.  Calvin  himself  was,  of  course,  then  also  a  young  man, 
being  twenty-five  years  old,  but  full  of  energy,  and  talent,  and  ambi- 
tion. Before  quitting  France,  he  published,  at  Orleans,  a  little  book 
upon  the  sleep  of  the  soul  after  death,  called  "  Plychopanychia.'* 
Calvin  retired  to  Basle,  and  was  at  Basle  during  that  month  of 
February,  1635,  concerning  which  I  have  already  spoken,  busily 
at  work  upon  a  digest  of  Reformed  opinions,  which  he  proposed 
to  publish  under  the  title  of  fiie  "  Institutes  of  Christianity." 
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The  design  of  Calvin  was  not  humble ;  he  desired  his  book  to  be 
received  as  the  declaration  of  faith  and  rallying-point  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  ]France :  but  there  was  need  of  such  a  mouthpiece, 
and  to  want  ambition  would  be  to  want  manhood,  where  there  exists 
power  to  climb  high  in  any  right  direction.  After  the  public  atrocity 
of  February  12th,  1535, — after  the  appeal  of  the  German  princes, 
and  the  reply  of  King  Frauds,  stigmatising  the  Reformers  as 
political  firebrands  and  revolutionists, — Calvin  perceived  that  a 
good  hint  was  given  to  him  for  the  framing  of  his  preface.  The 
preface  to  his  book,  in  which  it  was  dedicated  to  the  most  Chris- 
tian king  as  a  confession  of  faith,^  dwelt  upon  tl^e  royal  misconcep- 
tion on  which  persecutions  had  been  founded,  and  affected  to 
believe  that  when  he  had  read  that  confession  of  the  Reformed 
faith  he  would  be  glad  to  alter  his  opinions.  The  Sorbonne  called 
this  rank  impertinence ;  so,  doubtless,  thought  the  king,  ranee  it 
at  least  implied  that  he  had  made  a  blander,  though  it^ve  him 
credit  for  the  candour  necessary  to  a  fit  acknowledgment  thereof. 
This  preface  or  dedication  (which  is  dated  from  Basle  on  the  1st 
of  August,  1536)  Calvin  tells  the  king  is  intended^  "  to  mollify 
your  mind  aforehand  to  give  audience  to  the  disclosing  of  our 
cause;  which  your  mind,  though  it  be  now  turned  away  and 
estranged  from  us,  yea,  and  enfiamed  against  us,  yet  we  trust 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  recover  the  favour  thereof,  if  you 
shall  once  have,  without  displeasure  and  troublous  affection,  read 
over  this  our  confession,  which  we  will  to  be  instead  of  a  defence 
for  us  to  your  majesty."  (Here  we  should  pause  to  remark  the 
decided  ambition  which  prompted  Calvin,  then  but  twenty-seven 
years  old,  to  speak — undeputed — ^in  the  name  of  the  French 
Reformers,  and  call  his  Institutes  a  book  "  which  we  will 
to  be  instead  of  a  defence  for  us  to  your  majesty.")  "  But  if 
the  whisperings  of  the  malicious  do  so  possess  your  ears,  that 
there  is  no  place  for  accused  men  to  speak  for  themselves ;   and  if 

^  It  18  called  <*  Pnefatio  ad  ChriBtianissiintim  regem  qnll  luc  ei  liber  pro  con- 
fessione  fidei  offertar." 

^  To  pieserve  better  the  humour  of  the  age,  I  qnote  Calvin,  not  in  my  own 
English,  but  with  the  spelling  modernised,  firom  *'  The  ItutUtOion  <^  Christian 
Sdigion,  written  in  Latine,  by  Maister  John  Calnine,  and  translated  into 
Englyshe,  accoidyng  to  the  Author's  last  Edition,  by  T.  K"    London,  1662. 
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those  otttvageoui  fums  do  BiSll,  mih  yoor  wtukmg  $.%  tk.oin,  ei^er. 
ciae  enielty  in  pmooing,  torcnaniing,  o<iUuig«  iuul  lMir»iDg,'««Hft'e 
iihaU,  indeed,  as  flheep  a^oinied  to  tbe  ila«g^9r«  be  brougbib  to 
ail  exti^mitief,  yet  to  that  in  our  patianoe  we  daflU  poMeti  ow* 
aool^,  and  wait  for  tba  strong  hand  of  tbe  Lotd«--<-wliiok  shall, 
without  doubt,  be  present  in  time,  wid  streteh  forth  itself  anped 
both  to  ddiyer  the  poor  out  of  afflkti^P,  and  to  take  veageaoce  on 
the  despisen,  which  now  triumph  with  so  great  assurecbess.  The 
Lord,  thd  King  of  kings,  stablish  your  throne  with  righteousness, 
and  your  seat  with  iaq[mty,  most  noble  king."  So  the  dedieai^^i 
closes;  aod  if  Calvin  meant  it  to  be  really  mollifyingf  it  is 
very  evident  that  he  was  no  great  master  in  the  art  of  speaUsg 
softly.  We  are  reminded  rather  of  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman 
at  Lignites,  that  ^  he  went  Uuntly  to  his  business.** 

Of  the  aacusadons  made  against  the  Reformers,  nod  which 
were,  in  truth,  the  ai^ewiations  pleaded  by  Francis  to  the  Grerman 
princes,  Calvin  tells  the  king  elsewhere  in  his  dedication:  ^'  Herm 
is  violeiifie  showed,  that  without  hearing  the  cause,  bloody  sen- 
tences are  pronounoed  against  it ;  hermn  is  fraud,  that  it  is,  with- 
out  deserving,  accused  of  sedition  and  cruel  doing.  And  that 
none  may  think  that  we  wrongfully  complain  of  these  things,  you 
yourself  can  hear  us  witness,  most  noble  king,  with  how  lying 
slanders  it  is  daily  accused  unto  you :  as,  that  it  tendeth  to  no 
other  end  but  to  writhe  from  kings  their  sceptres  out  of  th^ 
hands,  to  throw  down  all  judges'  seats  and  judgments,  to  subvert 
all  orders  and  dyH  governments,  to  trouble  the  peace  and  qiuet  of 
the  people,  to  abolish  all  laws,  to  undo  all  properties  i»nd  possessions 
-***£nally,  to  turn  all  things  upside  down." 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  iJiat  ihese  ^cousatioas  against 
the  Reformers  w«pe  not  founded  up(m  nottung*  The  ecclesiastical 
abuses  had  become  so<eompletely  blended  with  the  politioal  systms 
in  France,  that  religious  became  uns^oidably,  at  ihe  same  time, 
social  and  political  reform.  In  our  own  country,  at  the  present 
day,  we  have  our  civil  list,  our  sinecures,  and  vested  interest 
We  kuow  what  jealous  «yee  wateh  over  them,  and  what  a 
revolutionary  thin^  it  would  he  to  destroy  or  cuib  down  tbe 
inoosnes  id  soma  thausasid  sooa-^^gacid  l^coneiv,  lay  loipio^- 
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priatora,  plttralists,  aod  others,  whose  only  Bocial  title  to  the 
iooome  they  derlFe  from  their  nataoo,  or  thfir  ptrUhes,  'm  that 
they  were  bom  or  bied  ijito  a  habit  of  regarding  it  aa  thein.  The 
miBuse  of  Chureh  patfooa^  in  Fraooe,  m  Calvin'f  tiaie,  wa8  190 
extensiye,  so  inveterate,  that  ihe  most  elementary  prineiftleg 
of  Church  reform  eould  not  be  put  in  practice,  without  doiag 
what  a  warm  lovw  of  existing  order  in  those  days  might  easily 
deelaire  would  tend  ^'to  undo  all  properties  and  possessionih^ 
finaOy,  to  turn  all  things  upside  down." 

Of  the  great  mass  of  rank  and  wealth,  and  of  the  dass  of  men 
whose  entire  little  income  bung  upon  a  Churchoabiiae— •^the  bene*' 
fiee-holders,  banded  by  the  common  tie  of  interest  a^ast  reform 
— CSalvin  in  this  dedication  speaks  as  we  £bd  all  other  Beformers 
of  the  time  constantly  speaking.  They  were  the  great  bar  to 
moral  progress.  «  For,"  says  Calvin,  **  their  belly  is  thw  God, 
their  kitchen  is  their  religion;  which  being  taken  away,  they 
think  that  tliey  shall  not  only  be  no  Christians,  but  no  men  :  for 
though  some  of  them  do  plenteously  glut  themselves,  aad  other 
some  live  with  gpnawing  of  poor  crusts,  yet  they  tive  all  of  one  pot, 
which,  without  these  warming  helps,  should  not  only  wax  cold, 
but  also  thoroughly  6eese." 

Calviii,  having  published  his  ^'  Institutes  of  Cfaristiaaity,"  left 
Bade  for  some  months.  He  went  to  the  court  of  Queen  Ben^, 
a  good  Reformer;  travelled  in  Italy,  visited  Paris;  aod  ww 
retunung  to  Basle  through  Geneva,  when,  at  Geneva,  his  oounse 
was  stopped.  Geneva  had  freed  itself,  and  for  a  year  past,  in  that 
town,  the  RefDrmed  religion  had  been  legalised.  Farel  was  its 
expounder,  with  whom,  at  first,  Viiet  was  associjited.  Viret  had 
been  absent  many  weeks,  and  Farel,  needing  help,  had  been  want- 
ing him  back  sorely.  That  was  the  state  of  the  Genevese  Church 
when  Calvin  was  passing  through  Geneva  on  his  way  to  Basle. 
Calvin  immediately  was  invited,  and  some  say  compelled  by  for- 
cible entreaty,  tc  take  Viret's  place.  He  did  not  need  entreating, 
we  may  be  quite  sure.  With  respect  to  his  book,  his  ambition 
had  been  fulfilled ;  it  had  been  grateftilly  adopted  by  the  French 
Reformers.  Before  it  was  published,  they  were  banded  together 
by  a  common  sense  of  Church-abuse,  a  common  opinion  on  many 
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leading  points  of  doctrine ;  but  on  minor  points,  for  want  of  any 
common  spokesman,  each  had  formed  opinions  of  his  own,  and 
there  were  many  variations  in  their  doctrine.  Calvin,  having 
published  a  detailed  confession  of  faith,  gave  to  all  weaker  minds 
a  thing  to  'hold  by.  A  pattern  was  held  up,  to  which  the  mass 
conformed ;  and  Calvin  knew  that  he  was  then  in  a  fair  way  to 
become  more  and  more,  year  by  year,  what  he  desired  to  be — the 
head  to  the  great  body  of  the  French  Reformers.  This  was  his 
certain  hope  when  he  was  requested  to  officiate  with  Farel  in 
Geneva.  Geneva  was  a  free  town,  in  which  French  was  spoken, 
and  it  was  close  to  the  French  frontier ;  he  could  be  safe  there, 
however  boldly  he  might  speak;  he  could  feel  at  home  among 
men  speaking  his  own  language,  and  he  could  easily  and  quickly 
make,  from  Geneva,  expeditions  into  France  whenever  he  saw  op- 
portunity of  doing  so  with  safety  and  with  profit  to  his  cause. 
Therefore  Calvin  settled  at  Geneva,  in  September,  1536,  and 
there  dwelt  and  laboured  at  the  time  when  Bernard  Palissy  settled 
at  Salutes. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  more  at  length  upon  the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  France  during  Bernard's  years  of  wandering.  It  was 
essential  to  our  proper  comprehension  of  lus  after  life,  that  we 
should  recal  to  our  minds  those  points,  in  the  world  of  which  he 
had  experience,  by  which  especially  his  mind  was  influenced. 
This  has  been  done ;  and  now  we  slip  over  the  period  of  travel, 
and  find  Bernard  Palissy  settled  at  Saintes,  full  of  simplicity  and 
full  of  power.  He  has  the  very  pattern-mind  of  a  philosopher, 
but  hitherto  he  has  done  nothing,  strll  he  is  doing  nothing — 
painting  pictures,  staining  glass,  and  drawing  plans. 
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CHAPTBB  I. 

PALISSr  MAEEIED  AND  SETTLED — THE  ENAMELLED  CTTP. 

Hatik»  long  hovered  over  France,  Bernard  Patissy  fKHiAei  at 
length  in  the  small  hut  not  quite  insignificant  town  of  Saintes. 
He  spelt  it  Xaintes,  and  so  did  his  contemporaries.  Th^n  he 
probably  uras  fixed;  becanfie  he  was  not  proof,  &ke  Paraeeisas, 
against  woman's  eharms.  I  suppose  him  to  hare  married  at  ihe 
age  of  about  tweatj-nine,  in  the  year  1538.  This  is  tlie  last  date 
which  it  will  be  requisite  to  give  upon  hypothesis. 

Palissy,  having  manied,  was  no  longer  able  to  wander  as  he 
listed,  asking  questions,  studying  the  rocks  and  trees,  and  living 
as  he  could,  while  he  was  growing  in  experience,  not  very  careful 
for  tlie  morrow.  He  therefore  fixed  himself  in  an  abode  at  Saiates, 
and  mndertodc  whatever  occupation  he  could  get,  as  a  surveyor, 
as  a  painter,  or  a  glass-painter.  His  engagements  as  surveyor 
usually  sprang  out  of  disputes  concerning  land,  formeily  a  constant 
sonree  of  litigation  in  most  countries.  In  such  disputes  the  quarrel 
commonly  depended  on  a  question  about  l^oundaries,  and  a  plan 
of  the  contested  property  became  essenliaL  l¥lien  sudi  disputes 
occurred  in  Itis  own  district,  it  was  usual  to  employ  Bemaid  Pa- 
lissy  in  a  character  aimilar  to  liwt  of  sworn  surveyor ;  and  every 
little  engagement  of  tins  nature  was  a  godsend  to  his  housdidd 
purse.^  But  Ms  supplies  came  alowly,  on  the  whole ;  more  than 
he  had  been  used  to  earn  while  xoving,  it  was  not  easy  ^r  Palissy 
to  earn  when  fixed  at  Saantes  t  and  he  had  now  a  wife  depending 
on  his  lahour;  t^ildren,  also,  were  not  tardy  of  appearance. 


*  JKBotmnAdmlM^  jr^t7t^Vr%  tat  the  proeeffiag.  ''Ce  ^ 
CMorcr,  ce  a  <Bte  Ik  csnw  ^ae  ta  wlnSf  ^AtoBg^  'de  faninB  ct  iPraftiiB. 
Aam,  p.  27t. 
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In  a  year  or  two,  if  my  last  date  was  right,  Palissy  already  had 
begun  to  feel  that  he  was  wasting  power.  Thirty  or  thirty-one 
years  old,  young,  vigorous,  and  prompted  forward  by  intense  ac- 
tivity of  mind,  Bernard  began  to  feel  that  he  was  capable  of 
better  things  than  a  long  drudge  through  life,  with  no  aim  higher 
than  to  get  his  bread  by  meriting  the  patronage  of  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  the  public  in  general,  of  the  small  town  of  Saintes. 
It  abounded  in  all  the  jealousies  and  scandals  which  are  proper,  in 
all  nations,  to  a  district  capital.  Bernard  sighed,  therefore,  for 
higher  occupation,  while  he  earned  a  slender  income  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  household,  in  the  first  months  or  years  of  his  establish- 
ment at  Saintes. 

Saintes  is  the  capital  of  Saintonge,  a  district  which  pretty  ac- 
curately corresponds  to  the  department  of  Charente-Inferieure. 
Aunis,  Saintonge,  and  Angoumois,  form,  at  this  day,  a  province. 
Saintes  and  Saintonge  are  connected  intimately  with  our  future 
story ;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  have  some  conception  of  their 
character.  Saintonge  is  a  district  fertile  in  com,  wine,  and  fruit ; 
and  its  fertility  was  recognised  by  Caesar,  who  relates  how  certain 
tribes  left  their  more  barren  soil  for  that  of  the  Santones.  Sain- 
tonge is  divided,  by  the  river  Charente,  into  two  unequal  parts. 
Upper  Saintonge,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  is  the  larger  of 
the  two.  It  is  watered  by  the  Soudre  and  the  Sevigne.  Through 
Lower  Saintonge  flows  the  Boutonne.  The  wide  embouchure  of 
the  Garonne  gives  a  sea-boundary  to  Saintonge  on  the  south,  in 
addition  to  its  western  coast-line.  That  portion  of  the  district 
beyond  the  Soudre,  which  is  hemmed  in  between  the  Soudre  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  was  called,  in  the  time  of  Palissy,  the 
island  of  Allevert — which  is  now  written  Arvert.  About  the 
mouth  of  the  Soudre,  on  the  side  opposite  to  Allevert,  are  the  salt- 
marshes  of  Marenne ;  and  Marenne  also  is  sometimes  called  an 
island.  In  the  sea — a  real  island — opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Soudre,  is  016ron;  and  others  are  adjacent.  These  places  will 
hereafter  frequently  be  mentioned.^     Except  that  from  the  famous 

^  Thus,  it  is  said  of  the  monks  who  brought  reform  into  Saintonge :  "  Some 
took  to  a  trade,  others  kept  village  schools ;  and  because  the  isles  of  Olleron, 
of  Marepnes,  and  of  Allevert,  are  remote  from  the  public  roads,  a  certwn 
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salt-marshes  of  Marenne,  the  salt  of  SaintoDge  was  produced 
north  of  the  Charente.  Saintonge,  in  the  time  of  Palissy,  was 
thought  to  produce  the  best  salt  in  Europe,  and  was  the  chief 
source  of  salt  in  France,  until  it  was  obtained  more  abundantly 
from  Brittany.  The  vintage  of  the  district  was  manufactured 
usually  into  brandy;  the  town  of  Saintes  is  not,  indeed,  many 
miles  below  Cognac ;  the  same  river  Charente  watering  the  fields 
of  both  those  towns. 

Several  towns  of  Saintonge  contained,  in  Palissy's  time,  tan- 
neries. The  meadows  of  Saintonge  yielded  a  valuable  pasturage, 
its  horses  bore  the  highest  character.  Saintonge  was  able  also 
to  send  saffron  to  the  markets,  and  its  wormwood — the  Santonic 
wormwood — found  a  way  even  out  of  Gaul  to  Greece  and  Rome. 
Dioscorides  speaks  of  it,  and  tells  us  that  it  comes  from  Gaul,  and 
that  ^^  its  name  is  taken  from  the  region  of  the  Santones,  in  which 
it  g^ows."^  Pliny  the  Naturalist  also  speaks  of  the  Santonic 
wormwood,  "  so  named  from  a  state  in  Gaul."  3  The  district  of 
Saintonge  contains  clay  good  for  bricks  and  pottery.  It  contains 
also  several  mineral  springs.^ 

The  town  of  Saintes,  in  which  Palissy  resided,  is  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  Charente,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain.  The  old  town, 
founded  by  the  Romans,  and  called  Mediolanum,  used  to  stand  at 
some  height  on  the  mountain ;  that  was  destroyed  by  the  bar- 
barians, upon  their  road  to  Spain.  Many  remains  were  left,  how- 
ever. Over  the  new  town  built  lower  down,  there  looked  the 
ruins  of  a  Roman  capitol.     The  people  of  Saintes  used,  and  still 

nmnber  of  the  said  monks  withdrew  into  those  islands,  having  found  snndiy 
means  of  living  without  being  known." — Palissy,  ia  the  History  of  the  Troubles 
ofXaiatonge, 

^  Book  iii.  cap.  28. 

'  Book  xviL  cap.  7.    And  Martial,  lib.  ix.  epigram  96  : 
"  Santonic^  medicata  dedit  mlhi  pocula  virgel ; 
Os  hominis !  mulsum  meVogat  Hippocrates. 
Tam  stupidus  nunquam  nee  tu,  puto,  Glauce,  fiiisti, 

Chalcea  donanti  Chrysea  qui  dederas. 
Dulce  aliquis  munus  pro  munere  poscit  amaro  ? 
Accipiat,  sed  si  potat  in  helleboro." 
»  It  would  forestal  the  narrative,  to  show,  by  extracts  in  a  note,  what  will, 
I  trust,  clearly  be  seen  as  we  go  on,  that  all  these  leading  points  in  the  dead 
world  about  him  were  received  into  the  mind  of  Palissy,  and  make  part  of  his 
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use,  a  fine  RomAn  haige  orer  the  CharexnU,  Inult,  it  U  saady  in  ibe 
reign  of  Hberius.  A  triumphal  arch  is  raised  upon  it,  which  had 
Latin  inscr^tioDS  on  its  frieze.  Roman  monmneitts  abotmded« 
There  existed,  yerj  perfect,  in  the  time  of  Palisay  (and  tbey  are 
still  not  indistinct)^  the  rains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  ntuated 
in  a  hc^ow,  near  a  submrb  of  Saintes  called  St.  Entropins.  These 
ruins  were  called  '^The  Arches."  St.  Eutropius  is  so  named 
from  a  handsome  church  which  St.  Palladius  caused  to  he  built 
over  the  spot  where  the  remains  of  St.  Eutropins,  first  l^shop 
of  Saintes,  had  been  £seovered.  St.  Eutropius  had  been  sent 
out  by  Pope  St.  Clement,  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. The  church  had  two  choirs,  a  nave,  and  a  decorated  spire; 
the  remains  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Eutropius  were  in  it  years  ago-^ 
some  crumbling  stones  within  an  iron  railing.  Of  the  scrapurgs 
from  this  tomb,  a  pinch,  taken  in  white  wine  for  nine  successre 
mtomings,  was  supposed  to  cure  all  kinds  of  fever.  There  are 
many  quarries  about  Saintes,  and  near  this  suburb  of  St,  Eutro- 
pius there  is  a  quarry  full  of  petrifactions ;  there  is  also  in  the 
neighbourhood  a  line  of  rock,  called  ^^The  Roeks,"  abounding 
equally  in  reHcs  of  past  life. 

Saintes  itself  was  a  walled  town  of  narrow  streets,  with  low 
houses,  high  convent  walls,  belonging  to  the  Benedictine  nuns 
(Ladies  of  Saintes,  whose  abbey,  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Charente,  gave  to  the  bit  of  town  beyond  the  bridge  the  title  of 
"The  Ladies'  Suburb"),  abbeys,  bad  paths,  and  obstructive  gatesw 
The  bridge  leading  from  the  Ladies'  Suburb  ended,  on  the  town  skle, 
at  a  round  tower,  with  a  high  conical  roof,  built  over  the  stream, 
this  tower  being  the  town  prison.  Through  that,  the  traveller 
entering  Saintes  passed  to  a  drawbridge  placed  before  the  gate 
connected  with  the  city  walls — the  bridge-gate,  as  it  was  naturally 
called.  On  each  side  of  this  a  little  gate  led  to  the  rirer-bank  at 
the  foot  of  the  bridge,  and  another  gate,  no  long  way  above  bridge, 
called  tlie  Gate  of  the  Chapter,  opened  upon  a  street  leading  from 
the  river  straight  to  the  Cathedral.  There  was  a  main  gate, 
strongly  defended,  opening  upon  the  main  road  of  St.  Eutropius  : 
this  was  the  Bishop's  Gate.  The  Squire's  Gate,  on  the  opposite 
side — so  called  because  it  was  the  gate  nearest  to  the  castle — was 
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a  edrresponclmg  on^t,  equally  sknmg,  tint  c^pmed  on  another 
iugli  road.  Oatside  this  gate  weze  niore  anckni  rmns,  ihe 
salwrbs  of  St»  Maurice  aod  St  Vman,  with  their  two  churches, 
and  a  great  monastoj  of  the  CordeHers^  whii^  was  on  the  right 
hand  almost  immediately  after  paanog  CMit.  A  gate  on  tins  side, 
at  the  comet  of  the  city  wall  ahatting  oa  the  river,  waa  eaUed,  on 
account  of  ita  n^ghbouxB^  the  Gate  of  the  Cotdetiars*  Within 
the  ring  of  towera  and  walls  environing  the  city,  was  a  rocky 
height^  farming  the  upper  fourth  part  of  the  town.  The  steep 
hee  of  this  hdght  was  ascended  hy  fights  of  steps,  and  upon  it 
stood  the  castle  which  bad  i»  times  still  older  heen  ihe  dwdling 
of  the  famous  Paladin  Count  Rolanc^  and  oi  Counts  (d  Saintes, 
whose  title  was  then  aheady  extinel.  In  the  lower  and  chief 
portion  of  the  town  there  was  a  spacsona  old  cathedral,  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  and  said  to  have  been  built  by  Charlemagne.  Only 
the  bell  tower  now  remaons,  and  most  o£  the  antiquities  in  which 
Saiittes  used  to  abound,  must  be  nanaed  in  the  past  tense*  A 
great  deal  of  destruction  is  attributed  to  the  reU^us  struggles 
which  were  earned  oq  in  Saintes  with  an  especial  fierceness,  and 
of  whi(^  some  records  have  hereafter  to  form  part  of  this  bio- 
grapby.^ 

Saintes  was,  in  the  time  of  Palissy,  an  extensive  and  Incraiive 
hidaopnCf  including  more  than  seven  hundred  pasishes.  The 
episcopal  seat  of  Rochelle  was^  however,  scooped  out  of  it  in  the 
year  1649. 

Satntonge  yielded  to  the  king  mudu  money  in  taxes.  Of  the 
civil  government,  whii^  was  administ^ed  by  at  seneschal  and  three 
bailiffs  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parliament  of  Bordeanz,  il  is 
not  reqiDsite  to  speak  at  present. 

The  house  of  Palissy  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  of  Saintes;  for  he  tells  us  that  at  night  he 
heard  the  dogs  barking  on  one  side,  and  the  owls  hooting  on  the 

/ 
'  The  desenptkm  gtrm  here  ef  tbe  aspect  of  Saiirtes  in  fbe  time  of  Phfinr^ 
is  authenticated  by  a  ms^  in  Braim's  Ifrbet  /Vwacywg  Mandi  (issued  in  rioc 
vohnnes  between  1576  and  1617).  Plate  17  in  voL  r.  of  that  work  is  a 
bErdVeyeTiew  of  Saintes  and  the  siarromKlfag  ootmtry,  ifaeldked  (m  the  jeax 
1560)  some  time  before  PaHssy's  death. 
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other.^  Glass-painting  required,  perhaps,  the  use  of  more  fire 
than  could  prudently  be  permitted  in  a  town,  as  towns  were  then 
built.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  Palissy  inhabited  more 
houses  than  one,  and  did  not  move  towards  the  outskirts  until  he 
commenced  experiments  in  pottery. 

Thus  labouring  for  bread  among  the  narrow-minded  people  of 
the  narrow-streeted  town  of  Saintes,  dissatisfied  with  labour  that 
produced  food,  and  only  food,  Palissy,  conscious  of  his  own 
strength,  hoped  that  he  might  yet  live  to  accomplish  something 
better.  He  had  abundant  spirit  and  yivacity.  In  his  darkest 
hours  of  evil  fortune,  he  could  try  like  a  man  to  set  his  friends 
a-laughing.^  In  the  simplicity  of  his  mind,  he  was  at  all  times 
full  of  hope,  although  unconscious  that  it  was  the  spiritual  sense 
of  power  which  begot  his  hopefulness.  All  that  is  possible,  is 
cert^n  to  the  man  who  wills,  if  he  has  wit  enough  to  use  a  little 
tact  or  skill,  and  a  great  deal  of  patience.  Palissy  had  a  child 
upon  his  arms ;  land-measuring  came  only  now  and  then ;  glass- 
painting  was  not  attractive;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Saintes  were 
but  a  limited  population  to  provide  with  pictures.  The  young 
artist  kissed  his  baby,  and  buoyed  up  his  wife  with  his  own  hopes. 
There  was  another  baby  to  kiss,  but  there  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind 
about  the  future. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  there  was  shown  to  Palissy  an  elegant 
cup  of  Italian  manufacture — **an  earthen  cup,"  he  says,  "  turned 
and  enamelled  with  so  much  beauty,  that  from  that  time  I  entered 
into  controversy  with  my  own  thoughts,  recalling  to  mind  several 
suggestions  that  some  people  had  made  to  me  in  fun,  when  I  was 
painting  portraits.  Then,  seeing  that  these  were  falling  out  of 
request  in  the  country  where  I  dwelt,  and  that  glass-painting  was 
also  little  patronised,  I  began  to  think  that  if  I  should  discover 
how  to  make  enamels,  I  could  make  eailhen  vessels  and  other 

1  **  J^ay  est^  plosieurs  ann^  que  n'ayant  rien  de  quoy  faire  oouurir  mes 
foomeaux,  Testois  toutes  les  nuits  a  la  mercy  des  pluyes  et  vents,  sans  anoir 
ancnn  secours  aide  ny  consolation,  sinon  des  chatshnants  qui  chantoyent  dW 
cost^  et  les  chiens  qui  horloyent  de  Tantre." — JHscovm  Admirables,  p.  290. 

*  "  Toutesfois  Tesperance  qne  fauois,  me  faisoit  proceder  en  mon  affiure  si 
Tirillement  qne  plnsienrs  fois  pour  entretenirles  personnes  qui  me  venoyent  voir 
ie  fkisois  mes  efforts  de  rire,  combien  que  interieurement  ie  fusse  bien  tiiste." — 
DUeoun  AdmiraUes,  p.  288. 
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thiDgs,  very  prettily ;  because  God  had  gifted  me  with  some 
knowledge  of  drawing. "^  Palissy  then  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
the  art  of  pottery,  and  there  was  no  man  in  the  nation  who 
could  make  enamels.  That  last  fact  was  the  attraction  to  him. 
Enamels  could  be  made ;  there  he  beheld  a  specimen.  What  is 
possible,  is  sure  to  him  who  wills,  if  he  can  use  a  little  skill  and  a 
great  deal  of  patience.  To  be  the  only  man  in  France  able  to 
make  enamelled  vases,  would  be  to  provide  handsome  support  for 
his  wife  and  children ;  and  to  work  at  the  solution  of  so  hard  a 
riddle,  would  be  to  provide  full  occupation  for  his  intellect.  So 
Palissy  resolved  to  make  himself  a  prince  among  the  potters,  and, 
"thereafter,"  he  writes,  "regar&less  of  the  fact  that  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  clays,  I  beg£tn  to  seek  for  the  enamels,  as  a  man 
gropes  in  the  dark."^ 


CHAPTEE  II. 

POTTERY  THREE  OENTTTRIES  AGO. 

Hebe  it  becomes  requisite  to  check  the  progress  of  this  narra- 
tive, and  spend  some  minutes  in  the  labour  of  dismissing  from 
our  minds  the  familiar  ideas  which  the  word  "  pottery"  suggests 
at  the  present  time.  In  our  bedrooms,  at  our  breakfast-tables, 
and  throughout  the  day,  upon  our  diniDg-tables,  in  our  drawing- 
rooms,  and  on  our  mantelpieces,  pottery  and  porcelain  are  rarely 
absent  from  the  sight  or  touch.  It  requires,  therefore,  some  effort  • 
to  recal  to  mind  the  rude  state  of  the  art  of  pottery  in  England 
or  in  France  three  centimes  ago.  Cups  and  saucers,  as  ideas,  we 
must  abandon  utterly ;  remembering  that  Bernard  Palissy  began 
to  tempt  the  muse — if  we  may  talk  of  a  muse — of  pottery  a 
century  before  tea  came  into  Europe.  Moreover,  in  those  days, 
if  there  had  been  tea,  there  could  have  been  few  tea-services  even 
of  Chinese  porcelain.     It  was  only  during  the  boyhood  of  Palissy, 

^  Discowa  Admirables^  p.  274. 

*  "  Je  me  mis  a  chercher  les  esmaux,  comme  unhomme  qui  taste  en  tenebies." 
—Loc,  ciL 
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is  the  jear  1518,  thai  the  Porti^gvicse  had  appeared  before 
Canton,  and^  for  their  serriee  in  destroying  the  parates  of  &e 
Ladrones,  obtained  leave  to  estal^h  a  settlement  at  Macao. 
Hience  carne^  by  way  of  Portuga!,  the  first  impottations  of  chuia- 
ware  into  Europe.  PorceUana,  the  Portuguese  name  given  in  the 
East  to  a  cowrie-sbell,  was  thence  transferred  to  Chinese  eupsy  as 
mdieative  of  their  transparent,  shell-like  textare*^ 

Porcelain,  then,  began  to  be  imported  as  an  article  of  luxury 
from  China,  in  the  times  of  Palissy.  During  two  centuries 
afterwards,  the  Europeans  laboured  in  vain  to  make  it  for  them- 
selves. It  is  not  likely  that  by  PaHssy  porcelain  had  at  any  lame 
been  seen  or  beard  of,  up  to  the  day  when  his  mind  was  prompted 
into  action  by  the  sight  of  an  enamelled  cup.  That  cup,  having 
been  made  in  Italy  or  Germany,  of  course  was  composed  of  an 
opaque  ware,  very  different  from  the  translucent  porcelain. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  here  upon  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
art  of  pottery.  It  arose,  early  and  easily,  out  of  that  property  of 
clay  which  causes  it,  when  in  its  natural  condition,  more  or  less 
moistened,  to  be  plastic,  and  when  baked,  to  become  more  or  less 
hard  and  coherent.  There  are  many  kinds  of  clay,  differing 
greatly  in  the  d^ree  of  hardness  whic^  they  acquire  when  burnt, 
and  differing  much,  also,  in  their  result^  according  to  the  degrees 
of  fire  to  which  they  are  exposed.  When  we  walk  over  a  day  soil, 
in  wet  weather,  we  may  consider  clay  to  be  the  worst  of  earths ; 
but  setting  aside,  for  the  present,  its  grand  uses  in  the  economy  of 
nature — ^which  we  shall  find  Palissy  hereafter  fully  perceiving — to 
consider  that,  withont  day,  there  would  have  been  no  pottery,  is 
qmie  sufficient  to  establish  it  in  our  respect.  Of  clay,  as  a  plastic 
material,  Palissy  himself  speaks  with  a  just  emphasis,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  unconsciously  supplies  us  with  a  catalogue  of  the 
chief  uses  of  pottery  in  his  own  day.  *^  Consider  a  little,"  he  aays^ 
'^  how  many  arts  woold  be  useless,  if  not  altogether  lost,  without 
the  art  of  treating  earth.  The  refiners  of  gold  and  silver  must 
cease  from  their  work,  for  they  could  do  nothing  without  furnaces 

*  ^  But  while  porcelain  was  adopted  in  Europe  as  a  generic  name  for  chma- 
ware,  in  Portuguese  it  was,  and  is,  specific,  meaning  no  more  than  a  cap ;  the 
name  for  porcelain-ware  generally  being,  in  that  language,  loco. 
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and  earthen  yesselfl ;  inaanmch  as  no  stone,  or  otiier  matter,  could 
be  fovaady  which  might  serre  to  contam  meltbg  metaU,  if  there 
vere  no  Teasels  o£  earth, 

^liem, — ^The  glass-workers  must  cease  from  their  work,  for 
they  bare  no  means  of  melting  the  ingredients-  of  their  glass,  if 
not  in  vessels  of  earth.  The  goldsmiths,  founders,  all  melting,  of 
whatever  sort  or  kind  it  may  be,  would  be  at  an  end ;  and  there 
wofdd  not  one  be  found  who  could  dispense  with  clay.  Look,  also, 
at  the  forges  of  the  fiBurriers  and  locksmiths,  and  you  will  see  that 
all  the  said  forges  are  made  of  bricks ;  fcur  if  they  were  of  stone 
the  J  would  be  soon  consumed.  Look  at  all  the  furnaces  ;  you  will 
find  they  are  made  of  earth;  even  those  who  labour  upon  earths 
use  earthen  furnaces,  as  tilers,  iHrickmakers,  and  potters:  in 
shcwt,  there  is  no  stone,  mineral,  or  other  matter,  which  could 
serve  ior  the  building  of  a  furnace  for  glass,  lime,  or  any  of  the 
before-named  purposes,  which  would  last  for  any  length  of  time. 
You  see,  also,  how  useful  common  earthen  vessels  are  to  the 
community — you  see,  also,  how  great  is  the  utility  of  earth  for  the 
covering  of  houses.  You  know  that,  in  many  regions,  they  know 
nothing  of  slate,  and  have  no  other  covering  than  tiles :  how  great 
do  yoa  suppose  to  be  the  utility  of  earth  m  making  conduits  from 
oar  fountains  ?  It  is  •  well  known  that  the  water  which  flows 
through  earthen  pipes,  is  much  better  and  wholesomer  than  that* 
which  has  been  brought  through  leaden  channels.  How  many 
towns  are  there  built  of  bri(^,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  means  of 
getting  stones  to  build  them  with  ?"  ^ 

Coarse  jars  and  pipkins,  and  such  humble  specimens  of  pottery 
as  are  alluded  to  by  Palissy,  when  he  points  out  "how  useful 
common  earthen  vessels  are  to  the  community,"  were  the  chief 
pcodiictB  of  French  art  in  the  year  1540,  They  were  not  qiute 
the  sole  results ;  for  Rabelais,  a  contemporary  of  Palissy,  in  his 
Panurge,  first  printed  in  1546,  speaks  of  the  hard  pottery  (^stone- 
ware of  Beauvais — its  "  Potteries  Azurees** — as  very  celebrated, 
and  fit  to  be  presented  to  the  Kings  of  France.' 

*  Discoura  Admirables,  pp.  293,  294. 

2  The  only  French  writer  on  Pottery  in  the  time  of  Palissy,  was  Palissy 
himself,  firom  whom  we  shall  gather,  inddentaDy,  many  details.    Many  of  the 
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There  is  a  common  division  of  pottery  into  hard  and  soft. 
Hard  pottery  cannot  be  scratched  with  a  knife.  In  the  year  1540 
there  was  no  hard  pottery  made  in  France,  except  the  stoneware 
of  Beauvais,  and  perhaps  a  little  stoneware  in  some  other  places. 
Soft  pottery  can  be  scratched  with  a  knife.  It  is  composed  of 
a  clay,  sand,  and  lime.  The.  admixture  of  sand  and  other  mate* 
rials  with  clay,  to  modify  the  result  of  baking,  was  an  obvious  con- 
trivance, and  is  found  to  have  been  resorted  to  even  in  very  rude 
states  of  society.  The  woman  among  the  aborigines  of  Louisiana 
mixed  with  clay  pounded  shells.  Then,  having  shaped  her 
material  into  a  cylinder,  of  size  proportioned  to  the  vessel  she  pro- 
posed to  make,  she  made  a  hollow  in  the  centre,  balanced  the  clay 
by  this  on  her  wet  thumb,  and  twirled  it  swiftly  round, — shaping 
its  edges  with  her  other  hand,  and  twirling  still, — using  the  prin- 
ciple, without  the  apparatus,  of  the  potter's- wheel.  The  well- 
formed  vessels,  when  a  batch  was  ready,  were  then  rudely  baked 
over  a  fire.  The  shells  employed  by  such  a  labourer  supplied  the 
ingredient  of  lime,  which,  mixed  with  clay  and  sand,  is  used  in  the 
European  manufacture  of  soft  pottery. 

Pottery  covered  with  glaze,  or  enamel,  is  called  Fayence.^  We 
have  not  now  to  deal  with  the  fame  of  ancient  potters*  work,  and 
the  Etruscan  vases  which  competed  in  price  with  gold  and  silver 
vases  of  their  own  size,  in  Rome  under  Augustus.  The  dark  ages, 
the  transition  period  of  history,  shut  us  out  from  them.  If,  there- 
fore, the  ancients  employed  glaze,  that  fact  does  not  concern  us 
in  the  year  1640.  The  revived  use  of  glaze  among  the  moderns 
is  alike  beyond  our  limits.     In   the  time  of  Palissy,  whatever 

facts  in  this  chapter  are  derived  from  Mr.  Marryat's  richly  illustrated  "  Col- 
lecUons  towards  a  History  of  Pottery  arid  Porcelain^  in  the  16th,  16th,  17th, 
and  18th  centuries."  London,  1850.  In  speaking  of  the  stoneware  of  Beauvais, 
Mr.  Marryat  has  erred  in  assigning  the  date  of  the  third  hook  of  Rahelais  to 
the  year  1500,  and  of  course,  therefore,  errs  in  saying  that  the  reputation  of 
the  Beauvais  ware  continued  from  the  time  of  Rahelais  to  the  time  of  Francis  I. 
Rahelais  wrote  in  the  time  of  Francis  I.,  and  his  chief  patron  was  the  same 
Jean  du  Bellay,  Bishop  of  Paris,  whom  we  lately  found  heading  the  procession 
of  the  12th  of  Fehruary.     Rabelais  died  in  1553,  aged  seventy. 

*  Perhaps  from  the  little  town  (now  village)  of  Faience,  in  the  department 
of  the  Var,  which,  sp  early  as  the  sixth  century,  is  supposed  to  have  been  fiunous 
for  glazed  pottery. 
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polish  was  not  proper  to  the  pottery  itself,  was  given  by  a  coating- 
of  enamel.  , 

The  "  earthen  cup,  turned  and  enamelled  with  so  much  beauty," 
which  had  given  a  new  direction  to  the  thoughtis  of  Palissy,  was 
either  of  Italian  or  German  manufacture:  Enamelled  pottery 
could  not,  at  that  time,  have  come  from  any  other  country,  d^^^ 
Except  that  Hirschvogel,  an  artisan  of  Nuremberg,  had  brought 
from  Italy,  in  1507,  and  practised  in  his  native  town  the  art  of  an 
enameller,  the  practice  ceasing  at  his  death,  there  was  no  enamelled 
ware  produced  in  Europe  out  of  Italy.  Certain  peculiarities  of 
colouring,  an  absence  of  graduated  tints  and  a  frequent  presence 
of  figures  and  coloured  ornaments  in  relief,  characterised  the 
enamelling  of  Germany.  The  labour  of  Palissy  ended  in  the  pro- 
duction of  works  similar  in  character.  It  is  supposed  therefore 
by  most  competent  judges  that  his  first  enthusiasm  was  excited  by 
a  German  model. ^ 

The  idea,  however,  from  whatever  source  it  came,  having  been 
once  suggested,  the  labours  of  Palissy  and  their  results  were  alto- 
gether of  an  independent  character.  Whatever  he  introduced  into 
France,  he  introduced  out  of  his  own  mind.  The  first  introduction 
of  the  manufacture  of  enamelled  pottery  into  France,  by  artists 
from  Italy,  took  place  in  the  Nivemois,  in  the  year  1565.  An 
Italian  workman  is  said  to  have  remarked  to  the  duke  (Louis 
Gonzaga)  the  fitness  of  the  materials  existing  naturally  in  the 
district,  and  in  that  way  to  have  given  a  first  impulse  to  the 
undertaking.  Except  by  Palissy,  the  manufacture  of  fayence  was 
not  practised  in  France  until  very  nearly  the  conclusion  of  the 
century.  The  enamelled  cup,  therefore,  which  Palissy  admired 
in  the  year  1540,  was  the  work  of  an  Italian  or  German  hand. 

In  Italy  the  modem  history  of  pottery  begins.  The  men  of 
Pisa,  once  upon  a  time,  zealous  against  infidels, — whom  there  was 
need  to  combat,  if  not  for  their  religious  errors,  yet  at  any  rate 

^  M.  Biocrenx,  conservator  of  the  Ceramic  Museum  of  Sfevres,  is  of  this 
opinion,  ivith  which  M.  Alexandre  Brongniart  (Traite  des  Arts  Ceraimques. 
Paris,  1844.  Tome  ii.  note  at  pp.  61,  62),  on  a  fresh  comparison  of  the  several 
wares,  is  disposed  to  agree.  Mr.  Marryat  writes  of  the  cup  in  question  as 
Italian. 
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far  their  political  aggresaionsy — ^the  Pisans  undertook  to  cdear 
all  Mussulman  corsairs  out  of  the  Tyrrhene  sea.  There  vas  at 
that  time  an  infidel  King  of  Minorca,  named  Nazaredeck,  who 
boiied  himself  cruelly  aboot  the  eoaets  of  Fraooe  and  Italy. 
Twenty  thouBaiid  Christians  w^re  said  to  be  confined  in  the 
dnngeoos  of  this  old  King  <^  Maj<Mxsa:  so  pure  a  taste  for  play- 
ing gaoler  was  almost  without  a  parallel  until  we  got  one  in  a 
modem  King  of  Naples.  In  the  year  1113^  on  the  festival  of 
Elaster,  the  people  of  Pisa  weze  eshorted  by  their  aivhbishop  to 
open  the  prisons  of  their  Christian  brethreo,  and  to  free  them 
from  the  power  of  the  infideL  The  arehbisliop,  in  fact,  preadied 
a  crusade  with  much  success,  and  the  Crusaders  set  sail  in  the 
month  of  August  fixNn  Pisa  for  Kajorea.  But  though,  no  doubt, 
they  were  good  soldiers,  they  were  exceedingly  bad  sailors,  and 
they  did  not  get  to  Iri^a  till  April  in  ibe  suooeeding  year.  They 
took  that  island,  and  then  passed  on  to  Majorca,  where  they 
besieged  Majorca  the  town,  and  took  it  about  Easter,  1115,  after 
a  fierce  straggle  of  Ji  year's  duration.  Nazaredeek,  the  infidel 
king,  was  Jailed  :  his  heir-appar«it  was  made  prisoner,  and 
carried  with  great  spoil  and  booty  into  Fisa.  Among  the  spoil 
weie  many  plates  oi  Moori^  pottery,  which  the  Pisans  stuck  into 
church  walls  Jis  ornaments  and  trophies.  Afiberwajcds,  it  became  a 
custom  at  Pisa,  with  warriors  who  came  home  from  enisades,  and 
stopped  at  Majorca  by  the  way,  to  bring  miik  them  fragments  of 
this  painted  earthenware.  They  weiw  tokens  of  a  triumph  over 
the  Philistines.  Such  Majorca  plates  ai«,  therefore,  to  be  seen 
embedded  in  the  walk  of  several  <^d  Piaaa  churches. 

For  two  bundred  years  this  Moorish  pottery  was  legarded  osly 
as  a  thing  to  be  admired  fiur  its  beauty,  nod  to  be  ixeneiiated 
as  a  religious  symbol ;  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  eeatury  diat  the  litaliaas  began  to  make  an  imitatire 
ware,  named  after  the  old  jonree  of  painted  pottery.  Majolica. 
The  early  specimens  of  Italian  manufacture  were  painted  with 
arabesque  patterns,  yellow  and  green  upon  a  blue  ground,  simple 
copies  horn  the  Moorkh.  Under  the  boose  of  BSooa  the  art  was 
improved,  and  in  1450  tbe  manufacture  of  Pesaro  had  attaiiwd 
great  excellence. 
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Tbe  Itatiftn  discoyierer  of  eaamel  was  tlie  Fk»i«ntiiie  sctiiptor 
Lttca  ddJa  Robbia,  who  was  born  ia  14009  aod  died  ia  148 1« 
As  Luea  dela  Robbia,  ixi  tbe  histoiy  of  pottery,  pirefieiits  many 
points  of  curious  aBal<^  with  Palissy,  it  will  be  well  to  dwell  oa 
some  poiats  of  his  lile.  Palissy  was  mueii  inm«  than  a  potter ; 
but  it  is  of  pottery  that  we  aie  speaking  now,  and  the  inrentioa  of 
enamel.  A  few  points  in  the  life  of  Luca  della  Roblna,  as  told  in 
tbe  words  of  Vasan,  are  very  ioiterestiog  in  dteaiselFes,  to  «8  who 
study  the  career  of  Palissy,  and  not  the  less  so,  when  we  tvmember 
that  Vasari  wrcMbe  during  the  same  years  o&cu^^aed  by  Palissy  at 
Saintes  in  working  out  the  hint  supplied  hj  the  enamelled  eupu 

Luca  della 'Roli^,  Vasari^  saya,  was  ^'carofuUy  leared  and 
educated  until  he  could  ikot  only  read  and  write,  but,  according  to 
the  custom  of  most  Florentines,  had  learned  to  cast  accounts  so  iai 
as  he  might  require  them.^  Placed  then  to  karn  the  art  of 
a  goldsmith,  and  having  learofed  to  draw  and  model  in  wax, 
he  aspired  to  work  in  bronze  and  marble.  ^^  In  these  ako  he 
succeeded  tolerably  well,  and  this  caused  him  altogether  jto 
abandon  his  trade  of  a  goldsmith,  and  give  himself  up  entirely  to 
sculpture,  insomuch  that  he  did  nothing  but  work  with  his  ehisel 
all  day,  and  by  night  he  praedsed  himself  in  ^drawing ;  and  this 
he  did  with  so  much  zeal,  that  when  Jus  feet  »«i»  often  firnsen 
with  cold  ia  the  night-time,  he  kept  them  in  a  basket  tof  shadbD^ 
to  warm  Ihem,  that  he  might  not  be  oompdled  to  discontinue  his 
drawings.  Nor  am  I  in  the  iea«t  astonished  ai  this,  mice  no  man 
ever  bec(Miies  distinguished  in  any  sxi  whatsoever,  who  does  not 
early  begin*i»  acquire  the  power  of  supporting  heai^  o»ld,  hung^, 
thirst,  and  other  discomforts;  wher^ore,"  Vasari  saj€^  ^^  those  per- 
sons deceive  themselves  altogether  who  Buppose  that  while  taking 
their  ease,  and  sncronnded  by  all  the  enfoynients  of  the  world, 
they  may  still  attain  to  liosiourafcle  distiiMtion — ibr  it  is  not  by 
sleeping,  hut  by  waking,  watehit^,  and  kboiiring  eomtinaally, 
that  proficleney  is  attained  and  repntalioii  afequii^ed." 

To  the  labours  <£  Bernard  Falbsy  this  pze&oe  sfplies  «ven 
more  emphatJcally  than  to  the  lahoaxi  of  Luca  dbUa  BoU»ia. 

^  Where  I  qaoteTasari,  it  is  from  the  very  acoesBible  traDsU^oii  hy  Hrs. 
Foster,  in  «  Bshifs  Stadard  Ubraxy.^ 
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Vasari,  then,  having  detailed  Luca^s  career  as  a  sculptor,  and  the 
excellence  of  his  works,  goes  on  to  relate  how  marble  and  bronze 
were  to  Luca  very  much  what  we  have  seen  glass-painting 
and  land-measuring  to  be  to  Bernard.  "When,  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  works,  the  master  made  up  the  reckoning  of  what  he  had 
received,  and  compared  this  with  the  time  he  had  expended  in 
their  production,  he  perceived  that  he  had  made  but  small  gains, 
and  that  the  labour  had  been  excessive  ;  he  determined,  therefore, 
to  abandon  marble  and  bronze,  resolving  to  try  whether  he  could 
not  derive  a  more  profitable  return  from  some  other  source. 
Wherefore,  reflecting  that  it  cost  but  little  trouble  to  work  in 
clay,  which  is  easily  managed,  and  that  only  one  thing  was 
required,  namely,  to  find  some  method  by  which  the  work  in  that 
material  should  be  rendered  durable,  he  considered  and  cogitated 
with  so  much  good-will  on  this  subject,  that  he  finally  discovered 
the  means  of  defending  such  productions  from  the  injuries  of  time. 
And  the  matter  was  on  this  wise :  after  having  made  experiments 
innumerable,  Luca  found,  that  if  he  covered  his  figures  with 
a  coating  of  enamel  formed  from  «the  mixture  of  tin,  litharge, 
antimony,  and  other  minerals  and  mixtures,  carefully  prepared  by 
the  action  of  fire,  in  a  furnace  made  for  the  purpose,  the  desired 
effect  was  produced  to  perfection,  and  that  an  almost  eternal  du- 
rability might  thus  be  secured  to  works  in  clay.  For  this  process, 
then,  Luca,  as  being  its  inventor,  received  the  highest  praise;  and, 
indeed,  all  future  ages  will  be  indebted  to  him  for  the  same." 

Vasari,  having  then  told  his  readers  of  some  works  in  this 
enamelled  terra  cotta,  adds  that  "  The  master,  meafiwhile,  was 
not  satisfied  with  his  remarkable,  useful,  and  charming  invention, 
which  is  more  particularly  valuable  for  places  liable  to  damp,  or 
unsuited  from  other  causes,  for  paintings,  but  still  continued  seek- 
ing something  more  ;  and  instead  of  making  his  terra  cotta  figures 
simply  white,  he  added  the  further  invention  of  giving  them  colour, 
to  the  astonishment  and  delight  of  all  who  beheld  them.  Among 
the  first  who  gave  Luca  della  Robbia  commissions  to  execute  works 
of  this  description,  was  the  magnificent  Piero  di  Cosmo  de'  Medici, 
who  caused  him  to  decorate  a  small  study,  built  by  his  father 
Cosmo,  in  his  palace,  with  figures  in  this  coloured  earth*^    *     ♦ 
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And  it  is  certainly  much  to  be  admired  that,  although  this  work 
was  then  extremely  difficult,  numberless  precautions  and  great 
knowledge  being  required  in  the  burning  of  the  clay,  yet  Luca 
completed  the  whole  with  such  perfect  success,  that  the  ornaments 
both  of  the  ceiling  and  pavement  appear  to  be  made  not  of  many 
pieces,  but  of  one  only.  The  fame  of  these  works  having  spread, 
not  only  throughout  Italy,  but  over  all  Europe,  there  were  so 
many  persons  desirous  of  possessing  them,  that  the  Florentine 
merchants  kept  Luca  della  Robbia  continually  at  this  labour  to 
his  great  profit :  they  then  despatched  the  products  all  over  the 
world."  Luca  then  took  his  two  brothers,  Ottaviano  and  Agos- 
tino,  to  assist  him,  and  'Hhey  sent  many  specimens  of  their  art 
into  France  and  Spain."  Passing  over  other  notices  of  the  works 
of  Luca,  who  began  to  attempt  pictures  upon  level  surfaces  of 
enamelled  earth,  we  will  conclude  with  one  more  extract  from 
Vasari:  "For  Messer  Benozzo'Federighi,  Bishop  of  Fiesole,  Luca 
della  Robbia  erected  a  sepulchre  of  marble,  on  which  he  placed 
the  recumbent  figure  of  Federigo,  taken  from  nature,  with  three 
half-length  figures  beside;  and  between  the  columns  which  adorn 
this  work,  the  master  depicted  garlands  with  clusters  of  fruit  and 
foliage,  so  lifelike  and  natural,  that  the  pencil  could  produce 
nothing  better  in  oil-painting.  This  work  is,  of  a  truth,  most 
rare  and  wonderful ;  the  lights  and  shadows  having  been  managed 
so  admirably,  that  one  can  scarcely  imagine  it  possible  to  produce 
such  effects  in  works  that  have  to  be  completed  by  the  action  of 
fire.  And  if  this  artist  had  been  accorded  longer  Ufe"  (eighty - 
one  years  was  a  tolerable  thread),  "many  other  remarkable  works 
would  probably  have  proceeded  from  his  hands,  since,  but  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  he  had  begun  to  paint  figures  and  historical 
representations  on  a  level  surface." 

/  Luca  della  Robbia  died  about  thirty  years  before  the  birth  of 
Palissy,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  148L  In  1450,  as  has  before 
been  said,  the  manufacture  of  Majolica  at  Pesaro  had  attained  high 
excellence.  It  was  patronised  by  the  Dukes  of  Urbino  for  two 
hundred  years.  Raffaelle,  born  at  Urbino  in  1483,  and  dying  in 
1520,  provided  a  new  name  for  the  Majolica.  It  came  to  be  called 
"  Raffaelle  ware,"  under  the  idea  that  many  of  its  rich  ornaments 
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vere  painted  £rom  his  designs.  The  scholars  of  Raffaelle  did, 
indeed,  farnish  designs,  and  supplied  them  sometimes  from  draw- 
ings left  hj  their  great  master.  Compositions  by  RafEEtelle  were 
also  often  copied  npon  vessels  oi  Majolica.  This  was  being  done 
in  the  jear  1540,  twenty  years  after  Raffaelle's  death.  The  year 
1540  is  the  date  assigned  to  the  first  specimens  of  the  finest 
Italian  Majolica.  It  was  in  the  year  1540,  when  such  things 
were  imported  into  France  at  a  high  price  from  Italy,  that  there 
was  shown  to  PaUssy  ^an  earthen  cup,  turned  and  enamelled 
with  so  much  beauty,  that  from  that  time,'*  he  says,  in  the  words 
already  quoted,  ^^  he  entered  into  controversy  with  his  own  thoughts, 
and  began  to  think  that  if  he  should  discover  how  to  make  enamels, 
he  could  make  earthen  vessels  and  other  things  very  prettily,  be- 
cause God  had  gifted  him  with  some  knowledge  of  drawing." 
And  thereafter,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  days,  he  began  to  seek  for  the  enamels  as  a  man  gropes  in  the 
daik. 


CHAPTEB  III. 


PALISST  BESOIiVES  TO  CONQUEE  EOB  HIMSELF  KBW  BnOVHTD — 
THX  riBST  WAB  FOE  THE  BISCOTBBT  OF  WHITE  XITAHEL. 

Bekt  upon  intellectual  conquest,  Bernard  Falissy  set  forward 
with  energy  upon  his  new  career.  The  man  is  to  be  envied  who 
has  intellect  enough  to  strike  out  boldly,  with  a  reasonable  purpose, 
through  the  brushwood,  from  the  beaten  track.  With  courage  to 
endure  all  falls  and  bnuses  incidental  to  a  traveller  on  rough  and 
unseen  ground,  not  too  particular  about  that  ounce  of  wool  which 
makes  the  difference  between  a  whole  coat  and  a  ragged  one,  not 
angered  by  the  wise  men  on  the  highway  who  shrug  up  their 
shoulders,  or  the  ignorant  who  laugh  and  hoot  at  him,  the  man 
who  makes  his  own  road  will  enjoy  sharp  exercise  and  have  a 
pleasant  journey.  No  bodily  discomfort  can  press  down  as  pain 
upon  the  buoyant  sense  of  spiritual  freedom. 

But  men  link  women  to  their  fortunes.     Whoso  with  lusty  mind 
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desires  to  ^ht  beyond  the  oocomon  limits  of  his  time,  and  stand 
on  gTOond  through  which  there  is  to  he  no  load  Fot  the  next  fiftj^ 
hundred,  or  two  handled  years,  should  take  good  heed  what 
partner  he  selects  to  dhare  his  scratches  and  to  see  him  made  into 
a  common  jest.  She  must  dbiher  have  a  strength  of  inteUect 
accorded  to  few  men  and  women  in  a  generation,  or  a  strength  of 
love  almost  as  rare.  PaHssy  married  as  a  glass-painter — a  clerer 
man,  ahle  in  two  or  three  odd  ways  to  add  to  his  resources,  and 
maintain  a  household  in  a  lowly  sphere  of  life.  His  wife,  joining 
hkn  out  of  ihe  same  rank  in  society,  was  doubtless  quite  prepared 
to  bear  with  him,  and  to  console  him  under  all  those  seasons  of 
inevitable  poverty  which  might  arise  from  dearth  of  occupation. 
But  could  she  have  imagined  that  a  man  so  clever  would  neglect 
his  occupation,  lei  his  earnings  become  kss,  and  out  of  that  less 
would  buy  pots  oeAj  to  break  them  ? 

^  Without  having  heard,"  says  Palissy,  '^  of  what  materiak  the 
said  enamels  were  composed,  I  pounded,  in  those  days,  all  the 
substances  which  I  could  suppose  likely  to  make  anything ;  and 
having  pounded  and  ground  them,  I  bought  a  quantity  of  earthen 
pots,  and  after  having  broken  them  in  pieces,  I  pat  some  of  the 
materials  that  I  had  ground  upon  them,  and  having  mariced  them, 
I  set  apart  in  vrriting  what  drugs  I  had  put  upon  each,  as  a 
raemorandnm ;  then,  having  made  a  furnace  to  mj  fancy,  I  set 
the  fragments  down  to  bake.**  ^ 

The  purchase  of  the  drugs,  the  buying  of  the  pots,  the  building 
of  the  furnace,  and  the  loss  of  time  from  customary  occupation, 
made,  of  course,  a  veiy  'Serious  impression  on  the  household  purse. 
The  vnfe  cared  naturally  more  about  her  children  than  about  the 
best  of  white  enamels,  but  she  doubtless  had  consented  with  not 
jnxuh.  reluctance  to  the  present  sacrifices.  It  seemed  to  be  quite 
true  that  if  Bernard  discovered  the  enamel,  he  would  make  them 
ridi :  how  difficult  the  task  might  be,  it  was  impossible  to  foresee: 
of  coarse  it  would  be  difficult,  but  then  Bernard  was  clever.  Let 
the  old  funds  fall,  therefore,  nnce  there  really  was  hope  of  a  new 
and  rich  investment. 

So  the  old  funds  fell.     Ordinary  work  was  to  be  done  only  at 
^  Diicours  AdmianAles^  p.  274. 
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the  call  of  strict  necessity.  The  enamel  when  discovered — ^if  dis- 
covered— ^would  be  useless  except  as  a  covering  to  ornamental 
pottery,  and  Palissy  would  have  to  learn  how  to  make  that.  He 
set  himself  to  rival  the  enamelled  cups  of  Italy,  when  he  would 
have  failed  in  an  attempt  to  make^  the  roughest  pipkin.  He  knew 
nothing  of  clay,  and  he  had  never  even  seen  the  inside  of  a  pot- 
tery. He  "had  never  seen  earth  baked."  But  what  of  that? 
Enamelled  cups  were  made  in  Italy;  why  should  they  not  be 
made  also  in  France  ? 

Household  cares  bound  Palissy  to  home.  It  was  requisite  to 
abide  by  and  support  his  family.  Had  he  been  free,  he  could 
have  wandered  among  potters,  as  he  had  already  wandered  among 
alchemists.  He  could  have  acquired  all  that  was  already  known 
of  pottery  in  France,  and  started  from  that  more  advanced  point 
on  his  journey  through  the  undiscovered  region.  But  the  dis- 
covered was  to  him  unknown.  From  absolute  ignorance,  to  a 
point  far  beyond  the  knowledge  of  his  time,  he  was  to  feel  his  way 
on  without  a  teacher. 

"  I  know,"  says  Theory  to  him  in  one  of  his  own  dialogues,^ 
"  that  you  endured  much  poverty  and  pain  in  searching,  but  it 
will  not  be  so  with  me;  for  that  which  gave  you  so  much  to 
endure,  was  the  fact  that  you  were  entrusted  with  a  wife  and 
children.  Then,  while  beforehand  you  possessed  no  knowledge, 
and  were  forced  to  guess  your  way,  through  this  you  were  unable 
to  quit  your  household  to  go  and  learn  the  art  in  some  shop,  and 
you  had  no  means  of  engaging  servants  who  might  help  you  some- 
what to  discover  the  right  way.  These  drawbacks  were  the  cause 
of  your  checks  and  miseries ;  but  it  will  not  be  so  vrith  me,  be- 
cause, according  to  your  promise,  you  will  tell  me  in  writing  all 
the  means  of  obviating  the  losses  and  hazards  of  the  furnace ;  also, 
the  materials  of  which  your  enamels  are  made,  and  their  propor- 
tions, measures,  and  composition.  You  doing  so,  why  shall  I  not 
make  pretty  things  without  being  in  danger  of  any  loss,  provided 
that  your  losses  serve  as  an  example  to  protect  and  guide  me  in 
the  exercising  of  your  art  ?" 

The  first  experiment  was  the  first  loss.  Palissy  had  made  a 
*  Biscoura  Admirdbks,  p.  272. 
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furnace  in  his  house,  which  he  thought  likely  to  he  suitable ;  and 
he  had  strewed  upon  many  broken  bits  of  pottery  many  chemical 
mixtures,  which  he  then  proposed  to  melt  at  furnace-heat.  It 
was  his  hope,  that  of  all  the  mixtures  one  or  two  might  run  over 
the  pottery,  when  melted,  in  a  form  which  would  convey  to  him 
some  hint  of  the  composition  of  the  white  enamel.  He  had  been 
told  that  white  enamel  was  the  basis  of  all  others,  and  sought 
only  for  that.  "  I  set  the  fragments  down  to  bake,"  he  says, 
*'  that  I  might  see  whether  my  drugs  were  able  to  produce  some 
whitish  colour :  for  I  sought  only  after  white  enamel,  because  I 
had  heard  it  said  that  white  enamel  was  the  basis  of  all  others.''^ 
In  the  selection  of  his  chemical  ingredients,  he  had  more  than 
chance  to  guide  him.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  he  had  been 
familiar  for  many  years  with  such  metallic  colours  as  are  used  in 
glass-painting,  and  to  a  certain  extent  with  their  behaviour  when 
exposed  to  fire.  Some  facts,  therefore,  he  had  to  suggest  hints  to 
him  in  the  mixing  of  those  chemicals  which  he  distributed  upon 
the  bits  of  earthenware,  and  put  into  his  furnace,  each  duly  marked, 
and  a  memorandum  of  the  exact  contents  of  each  against  a  corre- 
sponding mark  set  down  in  writing. 

The  plan  of  the  experiment  was  promising.  The  words  of 
Palissy  himself  will  best  relate  and  account  for  its  repeated  failure. 
"  Then,"  he  says,  "  because  I  had  never  seen  earth  baked,  nor 
could  I  tell  by  what  degree  of  heat  the  said  enamel  should  be 
melted,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  any  result  in  this  way, 
though  my  chemicals  should  have  been  right;  because,  at  one 
time,  the  mass  might  have  been  heated  too  much — at  another 
lime,  too  little ;  and  when  the  said  materials  were  baked  too  little, 
or  burned,  I  could  not  at  aU  tell  the  reason  why  I  met  with  no 
success,  but  would  throw  the  blame  on  the  materials,  which  some- 
times, perhaps,  were  the  right  ones,  or  at  least,  could  have  afforded 
me  some  hint  for  the  accomplishment  of  my  intentions,  if  I  had 
been  able  to  manage  the  fire  in  the  way  that  my  materials  re- 
quired. But  again,  in  working  thus,  I  committed  a  fault  still 
g^rosser  than  the  above-named ;  for  in  putting  my  trial-pieces  in 
die  furnace,  I  arranged  them  without  consideration ;  so  that  if  the 
^  Ditcours  Admirables,  pp.  275,  276,  for  this  and  what  follows. 
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materials  had  been  the  best  in  the  worid,  and  the  fire  also  the 
fittest,  it  was  impossible  lor  any  good  result  to  follow.  Thus, 
haviDg  blandered  several  times  at  a  great  expense,  and  through 
much  labour,  I  was  everj  daj  pounding  and  grinding  new  mate- 
rials, and  constructing  new  furnaces,  which  cost  much  money,  and 
consumed  my  wood  and  my  time." 

Through  many  successive  monlhs  Falissy  persevered  in  these 
experiments.  The  building,  destroying,  and  rebuilding  of  furnaces, 
in  which  the  chemicals  he  bonght  with  housdu^d  money  were 
always  only  bomed  and  spoiled,  was  aiudous  labour.  Wood  was 
then  the  fuel  used  tiirou^out  the  country.  It  was  not  too  cheap ; 
and  Bernard  had  to  take,  not  only  food  out  of  his  kettle,  but  also 
wood  &Dm  under  it,  when  he  bought  drugs  and  burnt  them  in  his 
fumaoe-fire.  He  ^fooled  away,"  he  tells  us,  in  ihts  manner, 
'^sererai  years." — ^'With  sorrow  and  sighs,"  he  adds — ^for  the 
bread  of  his  children  lessaied — he  was  weighed  down  by  domestic 
care.  This  time  was  not,  however,  wasted.  When  men  grope  in 
the  daric,  it  is  by  touching  on  ail  sides  upon  what  they  do  not  se^ 
that  they  at  length  find  what  they  desire.  Falissy  knew  this  well ; 
and  though  his  heart  was  troubled  for  the  souls  that  waited  on  his 
indostry,  he  steadily  oon^ued  groping,  and  employed  his  old 
arts  <»ily  for  the  earning  of  a  bare  subsistence,  and  to  help  him  in 
the  purchase  of  his  chemicals.  Perhaps  he  had  already  incurred 
some  debt. 

His  narrow  means  were  q^uite  unable  to  support  a  full  continu- 
ance of  these  experiments.  If  he  would  not  be  ruined  long  betbre 
he  could  attain  hb  purpose,  he  must  work  for  its  attainment  with 
economy.  The  most  expensive  part  of  his  system,  both  as  it  re- 
garded time  and  money,  had  been  the  building  and  rebuilding  of 
his  furnaces,  the  watching  them,  and  feeding  them  with  fuel  from 
his  kitchen.  ^<  Thefelbre,"  says  Falissy,  ^^when  I  had  fooled 
away  several  years  thus  imprudently,  with  sorrows  and  sighs,  be- 
cause I  could  not  at  all  arrive  at  my  intention,  and  remembering 
the  money  spent,  I  resolved,  in  order  to  avoid  such  large  expendi- 
ture, to  send  the  chemicals  that  I  would  test  to  the  kiln  of  some 
potter,  and  having  settled  this  within  my  mind,  I  purchased  afresh 
several  earthen  vessels,  and  having  broken  them  in  pieces,  as  was 
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my  custom,  I  ooTered  tAiee  or  four  hundred  of  ihe  fragments  with 
enamei,  and  sent  them  to  a  potterj  distant  a  league  and  a  half 
from  mj  dwelling,  with  a  request  to  the  potters  that  they  would 
please  to  permit  those  trials  to  be  baked  inthin  some  of  their  res* 
sels:  this  they  did  willingly.^'  The  man  who  bought  and  broke  so 
many  pots  was  a  good  customer  to  potters.  He  was  a  proper 
man  to  be  obliged.  Probably  he  paid  also  some  money  for  Jjiis 
privilege. 

With  how  mudi  trepidation  Palissy  watched  the  departure  of 
hia  first  batch  of  three  or  four  hundred  potshards,  with  a  little 
powder  sprinkled  upon  each, — with  how  much  fear  lest  the  powders 
be  all  spilt  upon  the  way  he  gave  his  last  directions, — ^we  may 
easily  imagine.  The  arrival  of  the  frag^ments,  in  the  absence  of 
their  owner  was  no  doubt  a  great  joke  at  the  pottery.  The  potters, 
however,  baked  them  with  all  due  solemnity ;  and  before  tiie  ap- 
pointed time  Palissy  was  present  with  a  palpitating  heart  to  wait 
the  drawing  of  the  batch.  '^But  when  they  had  baked  their 
batch,"  he  says,  "  and  came  to  take  out  my  trial-pieces,  I  received 
nothing  but  shame  and  loss,  because  diey  turned  out  good  for 
nothing ;  for  the  fire  used  by  those  potters  was  not  hot  enough, 
and  my  trials  were  not  put  into  the  furnace  in  the  required  manner, 
and  according  to  my  science.  And  because  I  had  at  that  time 
no  knowledge  of  the  reason  why  my  experiments  had  not  suc- 
ceeded, I  threw  the  blame  (as  I  before  said)  on  my  materials; 

and ^"  And  what?     There  was  but  one'  course  to  pursue — 

^^  beginning  afresh.''  The  man  can  achieve  nothing  wlio  despairs. 
"  And  beginning  afiresh,  I  made  a  number  of  new  compounds,  and 
sent  them  to  the  same  potters,  to  do  with  as  before ;  so  I  con- 
tinued to  do  several  times,  always  with  great  cost,  loss  of  time^ 
contusion,  and  sorrow. 

But  the  family  of  Palissy  kept  pace  in  increase  with  his  per- 
plexities. The  beginning  of  his  groping  was  not  fortunate;  in 
Ms  war  against  difficulty  he  was  worsted  for  the  present,  although, 
of  course,  quite  unsubdued.  The  private  furnace  and  the  potter'« 
furnace,  both  had  failed,  and  had  together  wasted  terribly  his 
home  resources,  while  the  home  wants  had  increased. 

When  we  are  foiled  repeatedly  in  an  endeavour  to  adjust  some 
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point  exactly  to  our  wish,  and  our  reiterated  attempts,  at  last, 
have  brought  our  wits  to  '*  confusion  and  sorrow,''  it  is  a  common 
and  wise  practice  to  cease  from  effort  for  a  while — to  think  no 
more,  if  possible,  upon  the  subject  which  has  occupied  our  thoughts 
too  much.  Then  when,  after  an  interval  of  rest,  we  come  back 
to  the  old  knot,  it  happens  now  and  then  that  we  untie  it  easily. 
Considering  this  matter,  and  perceiving  well  how  much  his  family 
required  that  he  should  do  a  little  steady  work  on  their  behalf^ 
Bernard  resolved  to  close  this  his  first  struggle  for  the  discovery 
of  white  enamel.  With  his  own  charming  simplicity,  Palissy  him- 
self tells  us :  '*  When  I  saw  that  I  could  not  at  all,  in  this  way, 
come  at  my  intention,  I  took  relaxation  for  a  time,  occupying 
myself  in  my  art  of  painting  and  glass-working,  and  comported 
myself  as  if  I  were  not  zealous  to  dive  any  more  into  the  secret  of 
enamels."  ^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 


A  TBTTCB :  THE  GABELLE  AND  THE  SALT-MABSHES  OF 
SAIlfTOIfGE. 

Pbospebity  soon  began  to  sit  in  Bernard's  chimney-comer. 
If  his  wife  had  g^eved  over  the  wasting  of  their  home  resources 
during  that  hard  struggle  which  appeared  so  profitless  in  its  result, 
she  had  her  consolation  now.  The  tide  in  their  affairs  turned 
rapidly.  Palissy  "  comported  himself  as  if  he  were  not  zealous  to 
dive  any  more  into  the  secret  of  enamels,"  and  prepared  heartily 
to  resume  those  occupations  by  which  he  had  formerly  obtained  a 
living.  A  bright  flood  of  sunshine  suddenly  poured  in  to  chase 
the  gloom  out  of  his  dwelling.  The  time  of  Palissy  was  soon 
completely  taken  up  with  that  which  he  had  considered  at  all 
times  the  most  profitable  of  his  occupations.  In  consequence  of 
an  edict  given  from  Saint  Germain-en -Laye  in  May  of  the  year 
1543,  it  became  necessary  that  the  islands  of  Saintonge  and  the 

'  " Et  me  mis  comme  en  non  chaloir  de  chercher  les  secrets  des 

esmanz.** — Diseows  AdnUrables^  p.  277, 
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district  surrounding  the  salt-marshes  should  be  surveyed.  For 
this  task  there  was  no  man  ini  the  diocese  more  competent  than 
Bernard  Palissy.  Accordingly,  as  he  tells  us — ^having  suspended 
his  war  for  the  discovery  of  white  enamel — "  some  days  after- 
wards there  arrived  certain  commissaries,  deputed  by  the  king 
to  establish  the  gabelle  in  the  district  of  Xaintonge,  who  ap- 
pointed me  to  map  the  islands  and  the  country  surrounding  all 
the  salt-marshes  in  our  part  of  the  world."  ^ 

The  Gabelle  is  a  familiar  word,  connected  intimately  with  a  very 
welLknown  story.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  advisable,  before  we 
pass  on  to  the  illustration  of  this  period  in  the  life  of  Palissy,  to 
note  six  or  eight  facts  concerning  that  famous  impost  in  the  days 
when  it  was  young,  and  ascertain  what  aspect  a  gabelle  presented 
in  the  year  1543  to  the  rough  people  of  Saintonge. 

Gabelle,  meaning  a  tax,  is  a  word  common  to  many  languages ; 
it  is  by  no  means  peculiarly  French,  nor  has  its  original  meaning 
in  France,  or  any  other  country,  been  confined  to  taxes  levied  upon 
salt.^  Formerly  there  were  gabelles  in  France  on  wine,  on  dra- 
peries, on  cattle;  six  years  after  the  date  which  we  have  now 
reached,  and  in  the  time  of  Palissy,  an  edict  of  Henry  II.,  dated 
September  10,  speaks  of  a  gabelle  on  drugs  and  spices.     There 

^  Diacoura  Admirables,  p.  277. 

'  The  word  is  in  Ital^n,  gabello;  in  Spanish,  gabella;  in  German — used 
only  as  a  plural,  and  in  certain  districts — die  Gabellen.  In  English,  it  used  to 
exist  as  gabel.  ^^  The  gabels  of  Naples,''  says  Addison,  ^'  are  very  high  on  oil, 
wine,  and  tobacco." — "  This  may  be  done,"  says  Bishop  Taylor  (Dia,  from 
Popery,  iii  §  3),  "  if  he  impose  new  gabels  or  imposts  on  his  subjects." 
(These  authorities  I  copy  from  an  English  dictionary.)  The  word  is  ancient 
We  derived  it  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  gafd,  a  tribute ;  which  is  from  gifan,  the 
root  of  our  word  "  to  give."  Gabhail,  in  Gaelic,  means  a  tenure — a  thing 
taken — being  the  noun  to  the  verb  gabh,  to  require  or  take  possession  of. 
Commonly,  the  word  is  traced  down  to  a  Hebrew  root,  gaibf  which  is  said  by 
one  to  mean  any  kind  of  tribute ;  by  another,  to  mean  a  present  I  greatly 
distrust  Hebrew  roots,  because,  when  any  one  adduces  them  and  errs,  if  he  be 
a  general  authority  at  all  respectable,  his  «rror  is  incessantly  repeated,  with 
few  chances  of  detection.  My  own  knowledge  of  Hebrew  stops  at  the  alphabet ; 
but  that  enables  me  to  look  into  a  lexicon,  and  find  (by  Gesenius)  that  the 
ordinary  Hebrew  words  for  tribute  are  by  no  means  gab ;  and  that  the  only  thing 
which  answers  to  the  common  statement  is  an  unused  root  of  Arabic  origin, 
which  means,  chiefly,  to  collect  water,  and,  in  a  secondary  sense,  to  collect  tribute. 
I  find  reference  also  for  the  origin  of  gabelle  to  the  Arabic  cabala,  which  is 
said  to  mean  *'  receipt"  of  anything.  Perhaps  it  does.  I  give  these  illustra- 
tions, careless  of  any  theory,  simply  to  show  how  far  the  word  is  from  being 
purely  French. 
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was  also,  among  others,  a  gabelle  on  salt ;  and  for  the  tax  on  this 
commodity,  by  slow  degrees,  the  name  gabelle,  already  in  Palissy's 
time,  was  beginning  to  be  used  in  France  as  a  specific  term. 

It  is.,  of  course,  only  as  a  tax  on  salt  that  the  gabelle  concerns 
this  history.  There  was  no  salt-tax  at  all  under  French  kings  of 
the  first  and  second  line.  Salt-makers,  on  the  contrary,  were 
somewhat  f&youred.  Charlemagpae  reserved  to  himself  the  tadc  of 
personally  settling  their  dispntes.  The  seigneors  of  the  ninth 
century  exercised,  of  course,  a  little  profitable  jurisdiction  over 
▼essels  laden  with  salt  on  their  ddmains,  as  in  Lorraine  and  Frandie 
Comt^ ;  but  royal  rights  were  not  at  that  time  in  existence. 

A  trifling  salt-tax  began  to  appear  here  and  there— -pn^rably 
not  rery  long  after  the  establishment,  by  Hugh  Capet,  of  the 
third  race  of  kings.  Immunity  firom  a  gabelle  on  salt  is  found  to 
occur  among  the  priyileges  given  by  Louis  DL  (Saint  Louis)  to 
the  town  of  Aiguemortes,^  and  he  was  then  confirming  privileges 
granted  in  1079  by  Philip  the  Firat. 

The  first  decree  that  has  been  found  having  direct  reference  to 
a  gabelle  on  salt,  speaks  of  it  as  a  tax  already  existing.  It 
belongs  to  the  reign  of  Philip  V.,  who  therefore  comoKmly 
receives  the  credit  of  having  been  the  inventor  of  one  of  the  most 
oppressive  taxes  against  which  a  civilised  nation  ever  has  had 
reason  to  rebel.  The  first  mention  of  it  is  already  ominous. 
The  royal  drder  bears  date  February  25,  1318,  and  his  majesty 
therein,  ^'  since  it  had  come  to  his  knowledge  that  the  gabelle  on 
salt  gave  much  displeasure  to  his  people,^  summoned  his  prelates, 
barons,  and  so  forth,  to  talk  over  that  and  other  matters. 

The  tax  at  that  time — like  our  modern  income-tax — professed 
to  be  only  temporary ;  but  the  people  feared  that  it  would  be  per- 
manentiy  faistened  on  their  backs.  At  the  eoun<»l  which  he  had 
convoked.  King  Philip  declared  that  he  was  quite  sincere  in 
wishing  to  remove  the  salt-tax  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  he 

^  *^  Sed  neqae  gabelle  sails,  sen  altenns  miirfamoBii,  possiBt  SA  fieri  oontra^ 
homines  viUs."  For  the  date  and  nature  of  aay  edicts,  &cu,  eoooeming  die 
gabelle  mentioned  in  the  text,  1  am  indebted  to  either  the  commenud  depart- 
ment of  the  great  Enc^dopidiej  or  to  the  notes  and  illnstratians  added  by 
MIL  Fanjas  de  St  Fond  and  Gobet  to  the  quarto  edition  (1777)  ai  the  vozks 
of  Palissy. 
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would  gladly  remoFe  it  on  the  instant,  if  better  meaos  could  be 
defised  by  any  one  for  meeting  the  ei^enses  of  his  wa».  The 
tax  was  then  a  small  one,  of  two  deniers  npcm  the  pound. 

The  next  king,  Philip  VL  (of  Yalois),  was  eompelled  by  his 
struggles  with  the  English  to  increase  the  tax.  On  the  20th  of 
March,  1342,  he  established  a  system  for  superrisicm  and  storage 
of  the  salt,  and  appointed  ofBcers  txf  the  gabelle.  The  tax  was 
doobled,  and  became  four  dpniers  upon  the  pound ;  but  it  was  not 
to  be  perpetual.  In  1350  salt  is  found  to  be  included  among  free 
articles  of  commerce. 

In  1365,  the  successor  of  ^liiip  of  Valois,  John  IL  of  France, 
imposed  a  gabelle  on  salt,  and  again  doubled  the  tax,  so  that 
it  then  rose  to  eight  deniers  upon  the  pouqd.  The  more  the 
people  had  to  pay,  the  ipore  they  grumbled.  This  tax,  therefore, 
perished  ignominiously  in  three  months,  a  less  obnoxious  measmfe 
being  substituted.  But  John  having  been  soon  afterwards  cap- 
tured by  the  English,  it  became  necessary  to  make  extracNrdinary 
lenes  for  his  ransom.  In  1358,  the  states  met  at  Compi^gne  re- 
established the  gabelle ;  it  was  extended  in  1359  over  some 
dastrieis  previously  privileged,  and  still  further  extended  in  1360. 
It  was  decreed  that  storehouses  should  be  established  in  district 
towns  for  the  more  e£Eletent  levying  of  the  royal  rights,  and  diat 
in  places  without  storehouses  the  king  should  receive  one-fifth  of 
the  selling  price.  In  1363,  the  gab^e  was  so  strict  that  payment 
was  enforced  from  fishermen  for  salt  used  in  salting  the  fish  they 
caught,  and  from  dwellers  on  the  marshes  for  salt  used  in  their 
own  &milies.  Preventive  officers  were  on  the  watch  for  all  salt 
which  changed  hands  without  paying  the  king  his  share  of  the 
purchase-money ;  such  salt  was  confiscated,  heavy  penalties  were 
levied  on  offenders,  and  other  precautions  against  fraud  woe 
established  of  a  Idnd  not  likely  to  be  popular.  He  who  had  salt 
to  sell  must  take  it  to  the  government  storehouse.  There  it  would 
be  eold  for  him  by  the  government  officials  when  his  turn  should 
come.  Each  storehouse  was  locked  with  three  keys ;  the  govem- 
ment  controller  had  one,  the  owm&r  of  the  salt  another,  and  a 
notary  kept  the  third.  To  avoid  any  collusion,  storekeepers  and 
notaries   were  forbidden   to  hold   social  intercourse   with   salt- 
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merchants^  or  to  receive  presents  or  communications  from  them. 
Whether  it  was  in  consequence  or  in  spite  of  these  immense  pre- 
cautions I  will  not  attempt  to  decide,  but  certainly  the  king  found 
himself  defrauded  of  a  very  large  portion  indeed  of  the  gabelle  he 
claimed. 

In  the  year  1380,  Charles  VI.,  being  pressed  sorely  by  his 
subjects,  abolished  the  salt-tax.  In  the  year  1382,  having 
quenched  the  tax-hating  Parisians  by  force  of  arms,  he  restored 
the  gabelle  on  salt,  which  thenceforward  continued  unrepealed 
for  centuries. 

In  Saintonge,  in  the  year  1388,  the  seller  paid  as  tax  half  the 
price  obtained  for  his  salt  on  a  first  sale ;  the  same  salt,  whenever 
it  was  sold  again,  paid  five  sols  on  the  pound.  They  who  con- 
veyed untaxed  salt  were  liable  for  the  ofi^ence  with  goods  and 
body. 

We  may  come  now  to  the  century  with  which  we  are  especially 
concerned.  Royalty  having  been  greatly  cheated  of  the  dues 
it  had  thought  prudent  to  exact  on  salt,  found  it  necessary, 
between  the  years  1500  and  1508,  to  issue  ordinances  forbidding 
individuals  to  acquire  exclusive  right  of  supplying  local  storehouses 
regulating  the  order  in  which  sales  should  take  place,  and  other 
matters.  In  June,  1517,  the  same  king  who  still  reigned  in  the 
year  1543,  and  under  whom  Palissy  received  his  commission  to 
survey  the  marshes  of  his  neighbourhood — Francis  the  First — 
ordered  that  storekeepers  and  controllers,  having  charge  of  local 
storehouses  for  salt,  should  keep  a  register  of  all  the  people  in 
their  district  by  whom  salt  was  to  be  bought,  arranged  according 
to  their  parishes.  The  collectors  of  the  impos^t — elected  by  the 
parishes — were  ordered  to  transmit  to  the  storekeepers  and  con- 
trollers a  duplicate  list  of  the  names  and  surnames  of  all  the 
inhabitants  in  each  parish,  the  number  in  each  family,  and  the 
amount  of  tax  assigned  to  it.  For,  whereas  it  is  a  common  con- 
sequence of  taxes  upon  articles  of  necessary  consumption  to  reduce 
the  quantity  consumed,  it  was  resolved  that  this  gabelle  should 
be  held  free  from  any  inconvenience  of  that  nature.  The  head 
of  every  family  was  informed  how  much  salt  the  king  wished  him 
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to  use  every  year.  The  storekeepers  and  controllers^  were  ordered 
by  this  edict  of  Francis  I.  to  make  domiciliary  visits  in  each  of 
their  parishes ;  and  if  they  detected  any  one  vfho  did  not  procure 
salt  from  the  appointed  district  storehouse,  or  did  not  procure  the 
quantity  proportioned  to  his  wealth,  or  to  the  number  of  his  family 
and  household,  the  defaulter  so  detected  was  to  be  condemned  to 
heavy  penalties. 

Up  to  the  period  of  this  edict,  and  beyond  it  to  the  year  1541, 
salt  in  the  storehouses  was  sold  for  the  merchants  by  government 
officials,  who  retained  the  taxes  and  paid  over  the  balance  to  its 
owners.  In  1541,  it  being  found  that  the  most  stringent  laws 
remained  still  powerless  to  prevent  extensive  fraud,  the  plan  of 
tax-gathering  was  altered.  Francis  caused  an  estimate  to  be 
made  of  the  quantity  of  salt  yearly  producible  in  the  marshes  of 
Languedoc,  Guienne,  Bretagne*  This,  it  will  be  observed,  took 
place  two  years  before  Bernard  Palissy  received  his  commission  to 
survey  the  marshes  of  Saintonge.  It  was  decreed  that  salt  should 
thenceforward  pay  tax  as  it  was  taken  from  the  marshes.  Francis 
hoped  thus,  by  forestalling  the  opportunities  of  fraud,  to  raise 
a  larger  tax  at  less  cost  to  the  people.  This  edict  abolished 
storehouses  and  all  their  officers ;  but  it  raised  up  a  new  set  of 
conservators,  controllers,  guards,  measurers,  &c.,  and  it  set  a  band 
of  spies  about  the  salt-marshes.  The  merchant  having  paid  his 
tax,  and  obtained  a  permit  in  which  his  name  was  written  with 
the  quantity  and  price  of  salt  and  receipt  for  the  gabelle,  might 
go  into  the  market  when  he  pleased.  In  the  marshes  of 
Saintonge,  the  right  of  gabelle  was  equal  to  the  market  price 
of  the  salt  itself;  the  market  price  being  fixed  for  the  traders 
every  month  by  the  conservator,  the  attorney  for  the  king, 
guards,  and  controllers.  The  price  of  salt,  therefore,  was  doubled 
to  the  public  as  it  issued  from  the  marshes.  Having  once  escaped 
into  the  country,  it  had  of  course  to  be  sold  and  resold  in  the 

*  The  controQer  was  the  "  counter  of  the  roll"  of  duty  payers.  Since  tax- 
paying  was  of  old,  even  more  than  it  is  now,  an  acknowledgment  of  duty 
07er  which  men  growl,  we  get  a  word  out  of  the  oppressive  imposts  of  the  good 
old  times,  when  we  say  that  a  person  is  controlled,  and  mean  that  he  is  hrought 
unwillingly  into  subjection. 
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towns  and  villages.  Every  time  it  was  sold  it  paid  a  tax.  This 
tax  was  no  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  price  obtained  on  each  occa- 
sioit»  Upon  eadi  fresh  sale,  tberefi:>xey  by  which  the  orig^al 
mass  of  salt  brought  £rom  the  marshes  was  dispersed  amoog 
retailers,  its  price  augmented  terribly ;  and  when  it  got  into  the 
lanes  and  villages,  it  was  precisdy  to  the  poorest  peoj^e  in  tiie 
land  that  the  salt  had  to  be  sold  at  its  highest  artificial  price.  No 
sales  were  allowed  in  any  place  where  there  were  not  officers  pro- 
vided to  enforce  the  payment  of  **  the  king's  quarter.** 

But  with  all  this  reckless  energy  of  taxation,  difficulties  and 
diversities  and  frauds  still  perplexed  the  tax-receiver.  In  the  very 
next  year,  1542,  Francis  was  altering  his  plans;  and  in  April, 
lowering  the  home  tax,  in  connderation  that  he  meant  thencefor- 
ward to  levy  also  upon  foreigners.  He  ordered,  in  fact,  one  uni- 
form tax  to  be  levied  on  all  salt  sold  or  bartered  at  the  saUnea  and 
marshes  of  Bretagne,  Poitou,  Saintonge,  the  town  and  government 
of  Bochelle,  Guieniie,  Picardy,  Normandy,  Langnedoc,  Provence, 
Dauphin^,  and  other  provinces  and  places  of  the  kingdom,  ^'with 
whatever  persons  it  might  be,  his  subjects  or  others,  exc^ing 


The  taxation  was  then  obviously  mad.  The  salt-merchants  and 
proprietors  of  marshes  humbly  represented  that  if  salt  for  exporta- 
tion was  to  pay  gabelley  there  would  be  no  salt  exported,  so  the 
king  would  gain  nothing,  while  their  commerce  would  be  lost ;  the 
same  law,  if  not  repealed,  pat  a  complete  stop  to  the  fisheries. 
This  having  been  made  clear  to  the  royal  comprehension,  there  was 
anewdecreemadeonthe29thof  May,  1543.  A  small  tax  was  im- 
posed, instead  of  the  gabelle,  on  salt  taken  by  foreigners.  The  fishers 
of  Saintonge,  &C.9  were  freed  from  the  gahelle  for  salt  taken  from 
the  marsh  for  use  in  their  own  trade.  The  proprietors  of  marshes 
recnding  on  the  spot,  or  within  ten  leagues  of  it,  were  honoured 
with  permisrion  to  retain  a  fixed  quantity  of  their  own  salt  ui^taxed 
for  domestic  use.  The  inhabitants  of  Bretagne  were  exempted 
from  gabelle  on  salt  used  for  their  own  consimiption.  The  gabdle, 
which  had  been  reduced  widi  the  design  of  making  foreigners  enjoy 
a  share  of  it,  had  again  to  be  raised  at  home ;  and  leave  was  given^ 
when  the  whole  amount  of  salt-tax  payable  by  any  one  person  was 
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high,  tbat  it  should  be  paid  in  four  equal  instalments*  It  was  in 
this  decree  that  for  the  securing  of  the  rights  of  gahelle  in  Sain- 
tonge  a  survey  of  that  district  was  commanded.  The  conservator 
of  Saintonge,  governor  of  Rochelle,  with  his  notary,  were  esta- 
blished for  the  first  time  at  Saintes,  and  Falissy  received  then  his 
commission  to  prepare  a  mi^p. 

I  may  add,  that  in  the  same  year,  1543,  the  iM  system  of  dis- 
trict storehouses  was  re-established,  and  officers  appointed  in  the 
old  way  to  conduct  the  sales.  How  the  people  of  Saintonge-— who 
were  not  of  the  civilest — ^liked  these  arrangements,  will  be  seen  as 
we  pursue  the  narrative ;  to  which  we  now  return. 

While  we  are  contempla^g  the  first  struggles  of  Bernard  Pa- 
Ussy  towards  the  discovery  of  white  enamel,  and  noting  some  of 
the  embarrassments  occasioned  by  his  poverty,  we  must  not  omit 
to  consider  that  his  energetic  efforts  to  dive  into  one  secret  of  art 
did  not  suffice  to  fill  or  satisfy  his  mind,  Bernard  was  too  good 
an  economist  to  spend  a  life  on  any  one  idea.  His  quick  eye  and 
shrewd  wit  were  ever  busy  on  the  mysteries  of  Nature.  Ignorant 
man  as  he  was — happily  ignorant — in  all  the  learning  of  the 
sehools,  he  had  observed  the  chemists  and  the  schoolmen  quite 
enough  to  see  that,  as  naturalists,  they  were  all  lost  in  a  wilder- 
ness of  theory.  Palissy  being  gifted  with  the  perfect  temper  of  a 
naturalist — ^being,  in  the  words  of  Buffon  before  quoted,  '^  so  great 
a  naturalist  as  Nature  only  can  produce  " — with  wonderful  sim- 
plicity and  strength  of  mind  (qualities  essentially  allied)  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  experiment  and  observation.  With  a  mind  of 
the  finest  philosophic  quality,  unprejudiced  by  any  theory,  Palissy 
observed  minutely  all  the  ways  of  Nature,  reasoned  upon  them 
with  natural  vigour,  and  in  those  matters  upon  which  he  reasoned 
thus,  he  in  the  end  outstripped  by  a  century  or  two  the  knowledge 
of  his  contemporaries.  At  this  stage  of  our  narrative  we  must 
not  lose  right  of  the  fict  that  Palissy,  while  he  was  searching  for 
the  white  enamel,  and  while  he  \^as  measuring  the  marshes  of 
Saintonge^  was  at  the  same  time  watching  assiduously  the  ways 
of  Nature,  and  reasoning  upon  her  mysteries  with  patient  care. 

Of  the  profitable  task  assigned  to  him  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  gabelle,  Pa£ssy  has  left  us  some  memorial  in  an  account  of  the 
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salt-marshes  of  Saintoiige.  The  subject  of  salt  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  first  which  had  arrested  his  attention  as  a  naturalist ;  and 
as,  in  stating  his  opinions  about  it,  he  draws  frequent  illustration 
from  experience  acquired  during  his  early  travels,  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  year  1543,  at  which  our  narrative 
now  stands,  Palissy  had  already  arrived  at  some  of  those  conclu- 
sions which  he  afterwards  developed  in  his  writings.  Since  he 
himself  takes  care  to  place  before  his  account  of  the  salt-marshes  ^ 
his  theory  concerning  salts,^  it  may  be  advisable,  before  we  pass 
to  his  survey,  to  indicate,  by  a  few  sentences,  how  far  his  unassisted 
wit  was  taking  him  beyond  the  knowledge  of  his  time.  Remem- 
bering that  he  lived  when  th^re  wer^  said  to  be  four  elements, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  there  was  any  philosophic 
chemistry,  let  us  see  what  sort  of  self-taught  science  could  be  talked 
by  the  illiterate -glass-painter. 

Using  the  form  of  dialogue  and  the  name  of  "  Practice,"  by 
which  he  commonly  distinguishes  his  views  from  those  of  the 
schoolmen,  he  astonishes  *'  Theory "  by  speaking  of  plurality  of 
salts,  and  says :  ^'  I  tell  you  that  there  is  so  great  a  number  of 
them,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  name  them  all ;  and 
tell  you  further,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  which  has  no 
salt  in  it,  whether  it  be  in  man,  the  beast,  the  trees,  plants,  or 
other  vegetative  things,  or  even  in  the  very  metals  ;  and  tell  you 
yet  more,  that  no  vegetative  things  could  grow  without  the  action 
of  salt,  which  is  in  seeds ;  what  is  more^  if  salt  were  taken  from 
the  body  of  a  man,  he  would  fall  to  powder  in  less  than  the  winking 
of  an  eye.  If  the  salt  were  separated  from  the  stones  that  are  in 
buildings,  they  would  fall  suddenly  to  powder."  ....  "Cop- 
peras is  a  salt,  nitre  is  a  salt,  vitriol  is  a  salt,  alum  is  a  salt,  borax 
is  a  salt,  sugar  is  a  salt,^  sublimate,  saltpetre,  &c all  those 

^  In  an  article,  Du  Set  Comrmm.  None  of  the  treatises  by  Palissy  ever  ex- 
ceed the  length  of  an  article  in  one  of  onr  quarterly  reviews,  or  volumes  of  phi- 
losophical transactions.    When  he  had  written  six  or  eight,  he  published  them. 

*  Des  SeU  Divers.  This  and  the  treatise  upon  common  salt  are  not  con- 
tained in  the  selection  from  his  writings  introduced  into  the  present  volume. 

»  The  Malagasy  call  sugar  "sweet  salt."  The  word  "salt,"  as  used  by 
Palissy,  does  not  of  course  correspond  exactly  with  its  use  by  chemists  in  our 
own  day.^  In  each  case  it  is  an  arbitrary  term,  applied  to  a  class  of  things. 
A  comparison  between  the  knowledge  of  Palissy  and  that  of  his  own  time  and 
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are  different  salts ;  \yere  I  to  name  them  all,  I  never  should  have 
done."  ....  ^'  You  must  not  suppose  that  the  ashes  of  plants 
have  power  to  hlanch  linen  except  by  virtue  of  their  salts ;  other- 
wise they  would  admit  of  being  used  several  times.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  salt  in  the  said  ashes  comes  to  dissolve  in  the  water  that  is 
put  into  the  copper,  it  passes  through  the  linen,"  &c.,  &c.^  ^'  Salt 
bleaches  everything :  salt  hardens  everything :  it  preserves  every- 
thing :  it  gives  savour  to  everything :  it  is  a  mastic  which  binds 
everything :  it  collects  and  unites  miner|al  matters,  and  of  many 
thousand  pieces  makes  one  mass.  Salt  gives  sound  to  everything : 
without  salt  no  metal  would  yield  a  voice.  Salt  rejoices  human 
beings :  it  whitens  the  flesh,  giving  beauty  to  reasonable  creatures : 
it  preserves  friendship  between  the  male  and  female,  by  the  vigour 
given  to  the  sexes :  it  gives  voice  to  creatures  as  to  metals.  Salt 
causes  many  flints,  when  finely  powdered,  to  combine  into  a  mass, 
forming  glass  and  all  kinds  of  vessels  :  by  salt,  all  things  can  be 
converted  into  a  translucent  body.  Salt  dauses  all  seeds  to  vegetate 
and  grow. 

"  And  though  there  be  few  people  enough  who  know  the  reason 
why  manure  is  of  service  to  the  seeds,  and  they  are  induced  to 
bring  it  only  by  habit,  not  by  philosophy,  yiet  so  it  is,  that  the 
manure  carried  to  the  fields  would  foe  quite  useless,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  salt  which  the  straw  and  the  hay  deposited  in  rotting : 
wherefore  they  who  leave  manure-heaps  at  the  mercy  of  the  rains 
are  very  bad  managers,  and  have  neither  acquired  nor  innate  phi- 
losophy. For  the  rains  which  fall  upon  the  heaps,  running  off 
down  any  declivity,  carry  with  them  the  salts  of  the  said  manure, 
which  will  have  been  dissolved  by  the  moisture,  and  on  this  account 
it  will  no  longer  be  useful  when  it  is  taken  to  the  fields.  The 
thing  is  easy  enough  to  believe ;  and  if  you  will  not  believe  it, 
watch  when  the  labourer  shall  have  carried  manure  into  his  field; 
he  will  put  it,  when  unloading,  into  little  piles,  and  he  will  come 
after  a  few  days  to  scatter  it  about  the  field,  and  will  leave  none 

onrs  respectively,  belongs  to  a  later  portion  of  this  book.  The  extracts  in  the 
text  serve  only  to  indicate  the  progress  of  his  mind,  and  the  direction  it  was 
taking. 

*  Discours  Admirables,  pp.  168-166  for  the  preceding;  and  for  what  fol- 
lows, 168-170. 

H 
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on  the  spots  where  the  said  piles  have  heen ;  and  for  all  thai^  when 
such  a  field  shall  have  been  sown  with  grain,  you  will  find  that 
the  grain  will  be  finer,  greener,  thicker,  on  the  places  where  those 
piles  had  rested,  than  in  any  other  part ;  and  that  happens,  becanse 
the  rains  which  fell  upon  the  said  hillocks  took  with  them  the  salt 
in  passing  through  and  descending  to  the  earth;  by  that  you  may 
know  that  it  is  not  the  straw  which  is  the  cause  of  generation,  but 
the  salt  which  the  seeds  obtained  out  of  the  ground."  .  .  .  .  '^  By 
that,  too,  you  will  understand  the  reason  why  all  excrements  ean 
aid  in  the  generation  of  seeds."  ....  '^  When  God  formed  the 
earth,  he  filled  it  with  all  kinds  of  seeds :  but  if  any  one  sowa  a 
field  for  many  years  without  manuring  it,  the  seeds  will  draw  the 
salt  from  the  earth  for  their  increase^  and  the  earth,  by  this  means> 
will  find  itself  deprived  of  salt,  and  will  be  able  to  produce  no 
more ;  wherefore  it  must  be  manured,  or  left  at  rest  some  years, 
in  order  that  it  may  regain  some  salsitude  proceeding  from  the 
rains  or  snows.  For  all  earths  are  earths,  but  some  abound  much 
more  in  salts  than  others.  I  do  not  here  speak  only  of  a  eommon 
salt,  but  of  salts  that  are  v^etative." 

Professor  Liebig  comes  to  our  mind  in  reading  passages  like 
this.  But  Liebig  is  a  chemist  highly  trained  in  the  knowledge  of 
our  own  day.  Palissy  was  an  illiterate  man  of  genius,  born  of 
humble  parents,  in  a  miserable  state  of  human  society,  three  cen- 
turies ago. 

We  may  now  take  part  with  "  Theory,"  and  say  to  Palissy : 
^*  Describe  to  us  the  way  of  making  common  salty  as  it  is  prac- 
tised in  the  islands  of  Xaintonge,  and  show  us  a  plan  of  the  form 
after  which  the  salt-marshes  are  made:  for  you  know  it  very  well ; 
since  we  have  heard  it  said  that  fwrnerly  you  were  upon  the  spot^ 
with  commission  to  make  a  plan  of  the  said  marshes.*' 

<<That  is  quite  true/'  Palissy  answers;^  ^4t  was  at  the  time 

^  I  translate  the  acconnt  literally  from  PaHssy's  article,  "DuSd  Commun" 
(Disc.  Adm,  pp.  179-194),  omitting  only  a  few  passages  for  want  of  spaca  I 
preserve,  also,  the  method  of  punctuation  employed  by  Palissy  in  what  he  calls 
his  ^'  rustic  style."  The  punctuation  employed  by  an  untaught  writer  depends 
a  good  deal  upon  his  cast  of  mind.  When  I  call  the  style  of  Palissy  untaught, 
I  ought  to  add,  that  the  reader  will,  in  the  course  of  these  volumes,  have  loll 
opportunity  of  judging  whether  its  fresh  vigour,  liveliness,  and  erace.  have  any 
need  of  artificial  polish.  r        ©  --^  j 
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when  they  lesolyed  to  estabiBsh  the  gabelle  in  the  said  country. 
Now  nnee  joa  desire  to  understand  these  things,  let  me  have 
aadience^  and  I  will  cheerfully  glye  you  an  account  of  them,  and 
then  I  will  kt  you  see  a  plan. 

^*  In  the  first  place  you  must  understand  that  inasmuch  as  the 
sea  is  almost  entirely  bounded  by  great  rocks,  or  lands  higher 
than  the  sea,  for  making  the  salt-marshes,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  find  some  plain  lower  than  the  sea :  for  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  find  means  of  making  salt  by  the  heat  of  the 
SUB  :  and  it  must  be  believed  that  if  there  had  been  found  in  any 
other  part  of  France  bordering  on  the  sea,  a  spot  proper  for 
forming  marshes  there  would  be  such  things  in  many  places. 
Now  it  19  not  sufficient  to  have  found  a  plain  or  country  lower 
than  the  sea :  but' it  is  also  requisite  that  the  earths  on  which  one 
proposes  to  establish  marshes  be  tenacious,  clammy,  or  viscid  like 
those  of  which  are  made  pots,  bricks,  and  tiles. 

^^  There  is  a  seigneur  of  Antwerp  who  has  spent  a  great  deal 
upon  the  endeavour  to  make  marshes  in  the  Netherlands,  according 
to  the  form  and  semblance  of  those  in  the  islands  of  Xaintonge : 
but  though  he  has  found  plenty  of  low  ground  upon  which  he  can 
bring'  the  water  <^  the  sea,  notwithstanding  this,  since  the  earth 
was  not  dammy  or  tenacious  like  that  of  Xaintonge,  he  could  not 
succeed  in  his  intention,  and  his  expenses  have  been  lost :  because 
the  earths  which  he  caused  to  be  dug  for  the  fi>rming  of  the  said 
marshes  being  dry  and  sandy,  were  unable  to  contain  the  water .^ 

**  Althoagb  our  predecessors  of  the  Xaintonie  islands  have  found 
certain  fiat  or  low  grounds  on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  and  the  earths 
at  their  foundation  have  been  found  naturally  clammy  or  argilla- 
caQu%  yet  that  has  not  sufficed  for  the  attainment  of  their  design : 
for  it  has  been  necessary  to  invent  a  way  of  beating  the  said  earth 
in  the  manner  which  I  wiU  ez{^ain  to  you  hereafter. 

^  If  o«tr  said  predecessors  had  not  used  great  judgment  and 

^  The  aeagnvar  oC  Aalwoip  was  a  Murqua  de  Bhien;  and  how  much  it  was 
worth  his  while  to  make  an  eSkffi  fesr  the  establishiiiflni  of  a  sak-marah  oa  hb 
<Mni  domain,  la  Ubistiated  by  the  statistics  that  oceiir  in  a  Ihaeriplim  de» 
Pojfs  BaSf  by  Guichardin,  printed  in  French,  at  Antwerp,  in  1582.  The  town 
of  Antwerp  thoL  jiaid  to  France  19^(M^0  doiUars  aanisuiUy  for  sak  frcBn  Brouage. 
The  price  was  at  the  rate  of  about  thna  doUais  for  an  V«nglwh  tni. 

h2 
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consideration  in  forming  the  salt-marshes,  they  would  have  done 
nothing  that  would  have  heen  of  value :  having  then  considered 
upon  the  grounds  lower  than  the  sea,  they  found  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  cut  a  channel  which  might  hring  readily  the  sea-water 
to  the  desired  spots,  for  the  making  of  the  salt.  Having  thus 
dug  certain  channeb  they  caused  the  sea-water  to  come  into  a 
great  receptacle  which  they  named  the  Iard  ;1  and  having  made 
a  sluice  to  the  said  Iard,  they  made  at  the  end  of  the  same  other 
g^eat  receptacles  which  they  named  Conchs,^  into  which  they 
allow  the  water  of  the  lard  to  run  in  limited  quantity,  and  from 
these  conchs  they  cause  the  water  to  pass  through  sieves  of  pierced 
planks,  and  hy  very  tortuous  passages  descending  slowly  hy  a 
series  of  steps,  that  it  may  finally  arrive^  after  much  evaporation, 
in  the  great  square  of  the  salt-marsh. 

'*  These  things  have  not  heen  made  without  great  labour  and 
expense  of  time,  it  has  been  necessary  to  excavate  the  square  of 
the  marsh-field  at  a  level  lower  than  the  canal  coming  frt)m  the 
sea,  lower  also  than  the  lards  and  Conchs,  in  order  to  give  slope 
or  inclination  to  the  steps  and  parts  above  named  in  order  to  convey 
the  water  into  the  great  square  of  the  marsh.  And  it  must  be 
noted  that  in  hollowing  this  great  square,  it  has  been  requisite  to 
heap  the  earth  and  rubbish  all  about  the  border  of  the  said  square, 
which  being  put  about  the  border  makes  there  a  great  platform 
which  they  call  Bossis,^  upon  which  they  are  able  to  put  great 

^  The  editors  of  the  quarto  edition  of  1777,  rightly  considering  that  the  words 
of  the  provincial  salt-makers  would  convey  no  meaning  by  themselves  to  or- 
dinary Frenchmen,  and  still  less  to  foreigners,  have  illustrated  the  terms  used 
among  the  marshes  of  Saintonge,  by  an  extract  from  a  book  which  I  should 
have  been  very  glad  to  have  used  frequently  in  Ulustration  of  this  narrative,  if 
it  had  been  procurable.  It  is  a  description,  in  Latin,  of  Saintonge,  by  Nicolas 
Alain,  a  physician  at  Saintes,  while  Palissy  resided  there.  The  book  was  written 
by  Nicojas  "  during  the  first  troubles,"  and  published  by  his  son  Jean,  a  lawyer, 
in  1598.  Its  style  and  title  is  Be  Santonum  JReffione  et  lUustrioribus  Fa- 
ndlm, — ^in  4to.  form.  min.  Santonibus  apud  Franciscum  Audebertum.  From 
the  pages  of  this  work  reprinted  in  the  Quarto  Palissy,  I  append  such  illus- 
trations as  I  find  of  the  terms  used  in  salt-making.  The  great  receptacle,  which 
Palissy  calls  lard,  Alain  caUs  Jacos,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  adding  a  classical 
derivation — '^  fortass^  quod  illic  immota  aqua  jaceat" 

^  '^  Quas  h,  concharum  cavitate  similitudineque.  Conchas  appellant.'' — Nicolas 
Alain, 

'  ^<  Quod  quia  extuberascit  et  intumescit,  Galli  at  id  genus  alia  Boesiam, 
quasi  tumorem  indicantes,  vocanf^/^iti 
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mounds  of  salt,  called  cows  of  salt^  (yaches  de  sel)  ;  and  when 
it  happens  in  winter  that  the  season  for  makmg  salt  is  passed  they 
cover  the  said  mounds  of  salt  with  rushes,  which  have  a  good  sale 
on  account  of  their  utility.  The  said  Bossis  serve  also  in  going 
£rom  marsh  to  marsh  for  the  passage  of  men  and  horses  at  all 
times:  and  it  is  requisite  that  they  should  he  of  a  great  size,  he- 
cause  when  any  one  has  sold  a  cow  or  two  of  salt,  according  to 
the  distance  at  which  the  salt  lies  for  carrying  into  the  ship,  it  is 
necessary  for  those  in  distant  places  to  use  a  great  numher  of 
beast-s  to  carry  the  salt  on  board,  and  that  is  done  with  a  mar- 
vellous diligence,  so  that  one  might  say,  who  had  never  seen  it 
done  before,  that  they  were  squadrons  bent  upon  fighting  one 
another.  There  are  people  on  board  the  vessel  who  do  nothing 
but  empty  the  sacks,  and  another  marks,  and  each  beast  carries 
but  one  sack  at  a  time ;  and  those  who  drive  the  horses  are  com- 
monly little  boys,  who  directly  the  horse  is  unloaded  and  the  salt 
discharged,  throw  themselves  with  speed  upon  the  horse,  and  do 
not  cease  to  gallop  post-haste  to  the  cow  of  salt,  where  there  are 
other  men  who  fill  the  sacks  and  load  them  upon  the  horses,  and 
being  reloaded,  the  said  boys  lead  them  back  promptly  to  the 
vessel.  And  inasmuch  as  from  one  side  and  the  other  all  go  and 
come  busily,  it  is  requisite  that  the  said  Bossis  Or  platforms  should 
be  tolerably  large,  or  else  the  horses  would  impede  each  other. 

'^  Understand  now  the  industry  which  it  has  been  requisite  to 
use  in  making  the  marshes  fit,  so  that,  the  earth  shall  not  absorb 
the  water  put  there  to  deposit  salt.  When  the  great  square  has 
been  scooped  and  the  rubbish  cleared  from  it,  before  the  steps  and 
ways  are  made  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  lard,  they  have 
a  number  of  horses  and  mares,  which  they  fasten  to  one  another 
so  that  they  may  be  led,  then  they  put  them  into  the  said  great 
square  where  they  wish  to  form  the  marshes.  There  is  a  person 
who  holds  the  first  horse  by  one  hand,  and  has  in  the  other  hand 
a  whip,  who  busily  leads  about  the  said  horses  and  mares,  until 
the  earth  imderfoot  has  been  well  stamped  and  is  able  to  hold 

*  "  .  .  .  With  clothes  upon  her  head, 

That  they  weigh  a  sow  of  lead.  .  ." 
Skdton,  in  the  TUnmng  ofElynovr  Bumming,    There  are  some  other  technical 
terms  of  the  same  description. 
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water  as  if  it  were  of  brass."  ....  '^  After  the  earth  has  be^ 
thus  stamped  they  form  their  "(coanectiog  ch|imiels,  &c,  hxmi  the 
lard,)  *^  as  if  they  moulded  them  in  pott«*s'  earth :  you  see  now 
why  I  b^re  told  you  that  though  one  oould  find  places  lower 
than  the  sea,  it  would  be  impossible  to  pnepare  ^alt-marshes  if 
the  earth  were  not  naturally  argillaceous  or  viscid,  like  that  of  the 
potters'. 

*^  There  is  another  great  labour  which  our  predecessors  have 
found  it  proper  to  undertake  in  preparing  the  marshes  ;  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  first  who  formed  them  chose  places  as  elose 
as  possible  to  some  natural  channel:  for  if  there  were  no  channd 
it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  the  salt  made  on  the  marries  to  the 
ship  in  the  great  sea,  because  great  ships  cannot  approach  the 
coast  by  reason  of  their  size ;  wherefore  they  who  sell  salt,  taice 
little  barks  which  penetrate  the  flat  oountry  and  oome  «s  near  as 
they  can  to  the  t^t^ which  has  been  sold ;  they  cast  anchor,  and 
iso  the  said  salt  is  brought  first  into  the  bark,  ihea  the  said  bark 
is  taken  to  discharge  into  the  ship:  and  it  is  to  be  noted  iiiat 
most  frequently,  by  certain  channels,  entrance  can  be  made  only 
at  high  water :  and  to  pass  out,  if  the  sea  has  retired,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  wait  for  the  tide. 

*^  And  though  aome  natural  diannels  have  Seen  fotund,  notwith* . 
standing  this  it  has  be^i  necessary  to  aid  naiure :  m  order  that 
the  baiks  and  little  vessels  may  approach  the  places  where  the  salt 
is  made :  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  our  predecessors  have 
also  been  ocmstrained  to  form  channels  in  places  where  they  did 
not  exist  by  nature :  for  otherwise  they  oould  nc^  get  the  salt  out 
of  the  said  marshes.  Therefore  it  all  looks  like  a  labyrinth,  and 
one  could  not  pass  to  the  distance  of  a  league  without  tcai^eUing 
six,  because  of  the  deviationis  one  would  have  to  make :  and  if  any 
stranger  were  enclosed  there,  he  would  scarcely  ^nd  a  way  oat 
without  a  guide :  because  he  would  have  to  find  a  great  number 
of  bridges,  which  he  must  seek  one  to  the  kft  another  to  the  righ^ 
sometimes  in  a  direction  exactly  opposite  to  that  in  which  he  is 
going :  for  it  must  be  understood  that  all  the  plain  of  the  marshes 
is  hollowed  into  canals,  iards,  conchs,  or  marsh-fields ;  some  of 
the  said  fields  are  square,  and  others  long  and  narrow,  odnNB  run 
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ariant:  in  order  that  all  the  groond  may  be  employed  in  the 
formation  of  marshes :  just  as  in  a  town  the  first  builders  have 
commoni J  taken  a  place  squared  according  to  their  own  oonveni- 
enee,  «nd  the  last  have  occupied  the  nooks  and  vacancies  left  by 
ihie  others,  as  they  were  to  be  found.  The  like  has  happened  in 
the  marshes ;  for  the  first  have  occupied  a  place  at  their  conveni- 
ence as  near  as  possible  to  the  great  channels  and  to  ihe  sea,  and 
the  last  comers  have  taken  places  not  exactly  such  as  they  desired, 
but  tfaey  have  formed  thek  grqund  sometimes  on  spots  very  distant 
&om  the  channels  and  the  sea-co^st,  £qt  which  reason  ihey  find 
fewer  purdiasers :  inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  carrying  their  salt  be- 
comes too  great. 

**  Others  have  constructed  marshes  of  little  value,  because  very 
oOben  the  water  fails  them  at  the  time  of  greatest  need,  inasmuch 
as  the  channels,  iards,  and  conchs  are  not  low  enough  iq  their  level 
to  receive  sea- water  always  when  they  want  it;  and  a  singular 
point  has  here  to  be  noted,  which  is  that  in  each  marsh  there  is  a 
canal  made  by  labour  of  men,  to  bting  the  sea -water  into  the 
lard,  and  other  channels  libe  small  rivers,  which  serve  for  the 
passage  of  barks  between  the  several  Biarshes,  in  which  they  carry 
the  <flalt  to  the  great  ship  as  I  said  before. 

^^  By  such  means  ail  the  earth  of  the  valley  of  the  marshes 
is  laboured,  dug  and  trenched  for  the  use  and  service  of  the  said 
salt,  and  for  these  causes  I  have  said  already  that  if  a  stranger 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  marshes,  though  he  eould  see  the  spot 
which  he  desired  to  reach,  he  scarcely  could  arrive  at  it:  inasmuch 
as  v>ery  often  he  must  travel  back  to  look  for  the  bridges :  also 
because  he  has  no  road  or  way  except  upon  the  Bossis,  which  are 
built  in  oblique  lines,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  find  road  cur  way  im 
the  said  marshes  other  th^  the  Bossis,  which  have  been  built  hi^ 
because  the  soil  dug  from  all  the  marsh-fields  has  been  heaped 
there;  and  if  one  were  there  in  winter  one  would  see  all  the  said 
fields  covered  with  water  like  great  lakes,  without  any  appearance 
of  their  form.  On  diis  account  some  painters,  when  they  had 
been  sent  into  these  isles  to  know  the  reason  why  it  is  impo^ble 
for  an  anny  to  march  over  the  said  salt-marshes,  have  been  de- 
ceived: inasmuch  as  they  visited  them  in  the  season  when  the  water 
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was  spread  over  the  said  marshes,  and  took  back  with  them 
inaccurate  plans." 

Falissy  proceeds  to  relate  how  this  happened  to  a  certain  Master 
Charles,  whom  he  calls  an  excellent  painter.  It  is  very  probable  that 
inaccuracies  and  inconsistencies  prevailing  in  the  maps  formerly 
supplied  to  government  had  partly  caused  the  order  for  that  fresh 
survey  upon  which  Bernard  had  been  occupied.  The  marshes 
were  flooded  every  winter,  in  order  that  the  dikes  and  passages 
formed  in  the  clay,  being  protected  under  water,  might  not  suffer 
from  the  destructive  bite  of  frost.  The  custom  of  flooding  thus 
saved  to  the  proprietors,  yearly,  a  very  large  sum  for  repairs. 

The  salt  was  (and  is)  made  by  evaporation  during  the  hot 
months,  the  season  extending  from  the  middle  of  May,  to  the 
middle  of  September.  Upon  the  details  given  by  Falissy  on  the 
subject  of  salt-making  we  must  not  dwell.  They  are  not  less  dis- 
tinctly set  forth  in  his  treatise  than  the  view  of  the  marshes,  which 
he  has  painted  for  us  in  his  own  methodical  and  lively  way.  It 
must  suffice  for  us  to  note,  that  the  iards  were  replenished  twice  in 
the  season,  during  the  high  tides  of  March  and  July;  so  that  if  an 
unusually  hot  summer  chanced  to  dissipate  the  store,  there  was  a 
loss  of  time  and  money.  In  a  wet  summer  no  salt  could  be  made. 
If,  during  a  whole  day  or  night,  rain  fell  upon  salt  drying  in  the 
marsh-field,  Palissy  informs  us,  "  even  if  the  rain  lasted  two  hours, 
no  salt  could  be  made  for  fifteen  days  afterwards, — because  it 
would  be  necessary  to  cleanse  the  marshes  and  to  take  all 
the  water  from  them,  as  well  the  salted  as  the  fresh, — so  that  if  it 
were  to  rain  once  in  every  fifteen  days,  salt  could  never  be  made 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun :  wherefore  we  must  believe  that  in  rainy 
and  cold  countries  salt  could  not  be  made  as  it  is  made  in  the 
islands  of  Xaiirtonge,  even  though  they  possessed  all  the  conve- 
niences already  mentioned." 

Palissy  also  takes  some  pains  to  point  out  the  vast  quantity  of 
wood  dispersed  between  the  embankments  and  among  the  laby- 
rinth of  marshes,  in  the  form  of  gigantic  sluices,  bridges,  beam- 
partitions,  and  sieves ;  much  of  it  consisting  of  the  very  largest 
timbers*  "I  tell  you  this,"  he  adds,  "that  you  may  understand 
that  the  wood  in  the  marshes  being  rotted  or  burnt,  the  forests  of 
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Guienne  would  not  suffice  to  replace  it  And  there  is  no  man 
haying  seen  the  labour  of  all  the  marshes  of  Xaintonge,  who  would 
not  judge  that  it  cost  more  expense  to  form  them,  than  would  be 
necessary  for  the  building  of  a  second  town  of  Paris."  This  last 
fact  will  appear  less  startling,  when  we  remember  that,  three  cen- 
turies ago,  Paris  was  not  by  any  means  a  capital  which  we  should 
now  call  large.  But  at  that  time  the  labyrinth  of  marshes 
in  Saintonge  formed  the  most  important  source  of  salt  in  Europe. 
During  three  centuries  the  salt-marshes  of  Saintonge  have  decayed 
in  feme  and  substance ;  they  were  long  since  distanced  in  compe- 
tition by  the  salt-marshes  of  Brittany.  In  the  mean  time,  Paris 
has  become  a  place  which  all  the  world  is  learning  to  regard  with 
wonder. 

From  the  account  which  Palissy  has  given  of  the  marsh-district, 
we  may  perceive  that  it  involved  no  slight  labour  to  survey  it 
accurately.  Hard  at  work  during  the  dry  season  of  1543,  and 
mapping  the  adjacent  towns  and  villages  during  the  winter,  when 
the  marshes  were  all  flooded, — Palissy  brought  his  work  to  a  con- 
clusion certainly  before  Midsummer  in  the  succeeding  year.  An 
edict  of  St.  Maur  des  Fosses,  dated  in  July,  1544,  is  subsequent 
to  the  completion  of  the  survey. 

"  Then,"  says  Palissy,  "  when  the  said  commission  was  ended, 
and  I  found  myself  paid  with  a  little  money,  I  resumed  my  affec- 
tion for  pursuing  in  the  track  of  the  enamels."^ 


CHAPTER  V. 


SECOND  FALISSLOr  WAB  FOE  THE  DISCOTEET  OF  WHITE 
ENAliEL. 

.  TJkbaunted  by  the  failure  of  his  early  efforts,  and  relieved  for 
a  while  from  care  about  his  household  bread,  Palissy  no  longer 
"comported  himself  as  if  he  were  not  zealous  to  dive  into  the 
secret  of  enamels."  If  the  thrifty  wife  had  calculated  upon  long 
possession  of  a  hoard  of  money,  retfdned  from  the  profits   of 

^  JHscours  Admirdbles,  p.  277. 
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the  marsh-sunreying,  to  which  she  coukl  have  recourse  «t  any 
season  of  uausiial  piestsurey  she  was  quiddy  imdeorived.  Let  us 
not  spend  all  our  admiration  on  the  inflexible  ^energy  with  which 
we  shall  find  Bernard  Falissy  battling  his  way  on  throngh  adver- 
sity; sympathy  is  due  to  her  who^  as  his  wi^e,  stood  by  him  in  the 
ccMitest,  sharing  all  the  blows  he  suffered,  unable  to  comprehend 
the  battle  that  he  waged.  If  she  repined  a  little  when  she  looked 
down  on  her  ragged  dress,  during  the  years  of  straggle,  and  knew 
that  her  husband  could  have  earned  hor  bravery  and  ribbons;  if 
she  compiained  mudi  when  she  saw  her  cluldren  hungry,  can  we 
say  that  she  was  weak?  The  first  act  whidi  Bernard  chronides, 
as  opening  the  seooad  war  for  the  discovery  of  white  enamel,  was 
of  a  kind  likely  to  terrify  the  most  placid  of  wives, — "  I  broke 
about  three  dozen  eariiien  pots — «ll  of  them  new.''^ 

His  home-made  furnaces  had  £ailed,  and  potters'  ftimaces  had 
&iled,  because  they  wene  not  hot  enough.  The  next  step  was  to 
try  the  furnaces  used  by  glasB-workers,  xesuming  his  okl  method 
of  experiment,  now  thai  he  coM  again  huy  earthenware  to  break 
and  chonicals  to  bum.  ^  Seeing,"  Bernard  says,  <'  that  I  had 
been  able  to  do  nothing,  whether  in  my  own  furnaces  or  in  those 
of  the  before-mentioned  potters,  I  broke  about  three  doaen  earthen 
pots,  all  of  them  new ;  and  having  ground  a  large  quantity  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  I  covered  ail  the  Ints  gf  the  said  pots  witb 
my  chemicals,  laid  on  with  a  brush;  but  you  should  underetand 
that  in  two  or  three  hundred  of  those  pieces,  there  were  only  three 
covered  with  each  kind  of  compound.  Having  done  this,  I  took 
all  these  pieces  and  carried  them  to  a  glass-house,  in  order  to  see 
whether  my  chemicals  and  compounds  might  not  prove  good  when 
tried  in  a  glass-furnace."  By  covering  three  separate  fragments 
with  each  compound  that  he  thought  likely  to  melt  into  a  white 
enamel,  Palissy  hciped  that — these  being  in  different  positions  in 
the  fmnace,  and  subject  to  such  variations  as  there  might  be 
in  the  heat — ^he  was  securing  to  himself  a  har  chance  of  success 
with  one  fragment  in  every  three.  But  at  the  same  time, 
groping  as  he  was  in  the  dark,  he  knew  that  there  was  little 

*  ''  le  rompi  enuiron  troia  donzaiiies  de  pots  de  terre  tous  neufs." — Discours 
Admirables,  p.  277.    The  same  ^agjb  and  the  snoceeding  pages  for  what  follows. 
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prondm  cf  a  satis&ctoay  lesult  xmless  he  Mt  1m  way  abundantly^ 
subiDitfiiig  to  the  test  about  a  faimdved  guesses  at  a  time.  One 
of  tbe  hundred,  he  m^t  reasonaUy  hope,  would  direct  him  <m 
the  road  to  what  he  sought.  Up  to  this  point  his  expenments 
had  felled  in  the  first  necessary  stage  of  getting  his  drugs 
propi»iy  melted;  but  the  giasB-ftmiaoe  on  wl^ch  Bernard  now 
depended  for  assostanoe,  dieesed  him  on  immediately  with  a  ray  df 
hope.  He  had  sent  his  first  batdi  of  trial-pieces  to  the  gkiss* 
boose.  -^^Then,"  he  telis  us,  ^  since  these  furnaces  are  mneh 
hotter  dian  those  of  pottecs,  the  next  day  when  I  had  them 
draim  mt^  I  observed  that  some  of  my  compounds  had  begun  to 
melt;  and  for  this  canse  I  was  still  more  encouraged  to  search  for 
the  wUte  enamel,  «poa  which  I  had  spent  so  much  labour." 

No  more  encouEageoient  was  needed.  "  This  Uttle  symptom, 
which  I  then  perceiTed,"  says  Palissy,  "caused  me  to  work 
for  the  discovery  of  the  said  white  enamel  for  two  years  beyond 
the  thne  idready  mentioned,  during  which  two  years  I  did  nothing 
but  go  and  come  between  my  house  and  the  adjacent  glass-houses, 
aiming  to  succeed  in  my  int^Litions:"  two  years  of  zealous  labour 
withtMit  Tisibie  result;  two  years  of  idleness,  as  the  world  reckons 
iodnstry:  for  JMissy,  labouring  rarely  in  his  former  calling, 
ooBsaraed  llie  profits  of  his  labour  on  the  marshes,  and  saw 
his  home  faHing  again  into  decay.  Still  children  were  being 
bom  to  him,  and  one  or  two  he  had  seen  burled.  Yet  through 
amdety  and  mqnn^xtg  he  wmked  on,  upon  no  higher  encourage- 
ment than  the  discovery  that  he  could  now  sometimes  get 
his  chemicals  to  melt  So  during  two  years  he  bought  pots  and 
broke  them,  he  bought  drugs  and  burnt  them,  and  did  nothing 
hot  go  and  come  between  his  own  house  and  the  adjacent  glass- 
houses. To  force  a  path  into  the  unknown  is  toilsome  labour; 
but  when  the  inteileot  is  active  with  an  innate  sense  of  strength,  it 
ieels  in  its  own  way  as  a  man  feels  who  is  vigorous  in  muscle,  and 
prefers  a  tour  on  foot  acaoog  the  mountains  to  a  morning's  ride  ia 
the  old  fcunily  coadi.  I 

But  Baiissy  was  poor.  He  had  a  wife  and  children,  for  whose 
well-being  be  had  made  himself  responsible.  His  domestic  argo- 
Bient  was  of  an  obvious  character: — Dear    wife,   I  vex  you 
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now ;  but  you  know  well  that  glass-painting  is  little  patronised^ 
and  that  our  living  would  be  scanty  to  the  last  if  I  adhered  to  my 
old  callings.  Stand  by  me  now  through  a  year  or  two  of  poverty ; 
let  us  submit  to  privation,  and  get  through  the  dark  days  as  we 
can ;  for  when  I  have  discovered  the  enamel,  as  I  surely  shall  if 
I  still  persevere  in  seeking  for  it^  you  can  be  the  best-dressed 
woman  in  the  town  of  Saintes,  and  we  can  put  our  sons  into  good 
trades  or  into  farms,  and  we  can  give  dowries  to  our  daughters. 
With  such  arguments  the  wife's  ear  could  be  satisfied  for  a  few 
months ;  but  when  the  months  multiplied  and  grew  to  years,  and 
still  the  present  facts  were  poverty  and  hope^ — when  Bernard's 
hope  was  daily  made  to  appear  inconsistent  with  his  daily  crosses, 
how  could  her  satis&ction  last  ?  Bernard  had  a  sanguine  tem- 
perament, which  was  not  to  be  trusted,  modem  wives  would  say  ; 
and  it  would  be  their  duty  to  fight  against  it,  and,  if  possible,  to 
check  him  on  the  road  to  ruin.  Thoughts  of*  this  kind  clouded 
about  the  temper  of  the  wife  of  Palissy.  She  could  not  understand 
the  energy  of  will  which  converts  hope  into  foreknowledge,  and 
the  bold  instinct  of  power  which  hangs  that  hope  so  high  above 
the  common  estimate  of  human  reach,  in  the  true  man  of  genius. 
During  two  years,  then,  after  the  discovery  that  he  could  some- 
times get  his  chemicals  to  melt  when  they  were  put  into  a  glass- 
furnace,  he  pursued  his  experiments  without  success,  and  equally 
without  fatigue.  And  then  again,  the  urgent  cares  of  home  bade 
him  desist.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  send  one  last  batch  of 
trial-pieces  to  the  furnace,  and  if  that  should,  as  usual,  lead  to  no 
good  practical  result,  he  would  pause  while  he  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  his  early  trades,  and  to  the  present  small,  rather 
than  the  future  great  well-being  of  his  family.  But  since  this 
trial  was  to  be  his  last,  he  was  resolved  that  he  would  not  give  up 
his  search  easily,  but  close  with  an  unusual  effort.  He  broke 
more  pots  than  ever,  purchased  a  still  greater  variety  of  drugs  and 
chemicals,  and  made  no  less  than  three  hundred  different  mixtures, 
each  of  which  might  possibly  contain  the  substances  used  in  the 
covering  of  the  enamelled  cup.  Having  placed  these,  each  on  its 
own  piece  of  broken  pottery,  duly  marked  and  registered,  he 
walked  beside  the  man  who  carried  them  to  the  glass-furnace* 
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He  had  no  longer  courage  to  support  the  sight  of  that  domestic 
poverty  which  his  experiments  had  caused:  yet  it  was  grievous  to 
^ve  up  the  struggle^-not  the  less  grievous  hecause  it  had  cost  so 
much — ^before  he  had  justified  his  efforts  by  success.  The  trial- 
pieces  were  all  put  into  the  furnace ;  and  by  the  furnace-mouth  sat 
Palissy,  determined  to  watch  through  all  stages  the  success  of 
this,  his  last  attempt* 

On  such  moments  in  a  life  the  mind  dwells  as  upon  the  recol- 
lection of  a  picture.  We  see  the  glow  of  the  furnace,  through  the 
two  mouths  by  which  it  is  fed,  upon  the»  walls  of  the  surrounding 
hovel.  We  have  a  glimpse  of  some  rich  foliage,  with  broken  bits 
of  sunbeam  scattered  over  it,  as  a  glass-worker  enters  by  the  hovel- 
door,  bringing  in  billets  from  the  wood  to  feed  the  fire.  Three 
or  four  men  of  Saintouge  are  occupied  about  the  place,  rough, 
coarsely-featured  men,  whose  flesh  is  in  strong  contrast  witb  the 
spirit  that  looks  out  of  the  face  of  Bernard,  anxious  and  very  still. 
Bernard  Palissy,  a  man  in  i;he  full  strength  of  life,  aged  about 
thirty-seven,  with  a  vigorous  frame,  paled  and  thinned  by  care, 
sits  on  a  heap  of  fagots,  sometimes  laughing  with  the  men, 
to  cover  Jiis  anxiety,  at  other  times  reverting  with  a  fixed  gaze  to 
the  furnace-mouth.  During  four  hours  he  has  waited  there. 
The  furnace  is  opened,  and  his  whole  form  is  shining  with  a 
bright  glow  from  the  molten  glass,  as  his  eyes  run  over  his 
re^ment  of  potshards.  The  material  on  one  of  them  is  melted, 
and  that  piece  being  taken  out,  is  set  aside  to  cool.  The  furnace 
is  closed,  and  Palissy- has  now  to  watch  the  cooling  of  that  com- 
pound which  had  been  so  quickly  melted ;  not  with  great  hope  at 
first;  but  as  it  hardens — ^it  grows  white !  All  that  was  black  in 
the  thoughts  of  Palissy  begins  to  whiten  with  it.  It  is  cold.  It 
is  "  white  and  polished  ;" — a  white  enamel,  "  singularly  beau- 
tiful." 

A  crowd  of  cares  were  nesting  in  the  mind  of  Palissy  when  he 
went  with  his  trial-pieces  to  the  furnace ;  they  all  fly  away — 
perhaps  like  pigeons,  only  to  settle  again — at  any  rate,  they  fly 
away,  and  Palissy  goes  back  to  his  poor  home  over  the  meadows, 
carrying  the  white  enamelled  potshard  in  his  hand,  to  tell  good 
tidings  to  his  wife,  and  bid  her  share  his  triumph  as  she  had 
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sbared  too  ofteu  his  defeats.  In  wbat  way  he  told  the  story  to 
his  wife  we  do  not  know ;  to  us  he  teiUs  it  thnsr:  ^God  wUled 
that  when  I  had  hegun  to  lose  my  eourage,  and  was  gone  ibr  the 
last  time  to  a  glass-fiimace,  having  a  man  with  me  canying  more 
than  three  hundred  kinds  of  trial-pieces,  ^Kre  was  one  among 
those  pieces  which  was  melted  within  ferair  hours  affaer  it  had  been 
placed  in  the  furnace,  which  trial  turned  out  wMte  and  pofished, 
in  a  way  that  caused  me  sueh  joy  as  macb  me  tibink  I  was  become 
a  new  creature." 

This  took  place  in  the  year  1546,  Palissy  then  bein^^  as  I 
before  said,  about  tbirty-scren  years  old.  *'  I  thoiiigbt,''  he  iMiys, 
^that  ^m  that  time  I  had  the  fuU  perfection  oi  dm  white  enamel, 
but  I  was  very  far  from  having  what  I  thoo^t.  TUs  trial  was  a 
Teiy  happy  one  in  one  sense^  but  very  unhappy  in  anodier :  happy, 
heeause  it  gave  me  entrance  upon  the  ground  whieh  I  have  siiiee 
gained  ;  but  unhappy,  because  it  was  not  made  with  suhstaneea  in 
the  right  measure  or  proportion." 

His  wife  found  reason  to  consider  it  unhappy  in  ancpdier  sense. 
The  pressure  of  eictreme  poveriy  had  forced  him  to  lesolye  thai  he 
would  confine  his  investigations  to  one  other  trial.  The  sueecss  of 
that  trial  urged  him  onward,  set  aside  his  design  to  return  to  his 
old  business,  encouraged  him  (and  perhaps,  in  the  first  instance, 
his  wife  also)  to  increased  endmrance,  while  he  kkboured  with  move 
zeal  than  ever, — for  he  sought  now  to  turn  the  knowledges,  eaamed 
with  so  much  pain,  to  practical  advantage.  He  sfciU  had  all  to 
\  learn ;  experience  had  yet  to  teach  him  diat  ins  past  labours  were 
light,  compared  with  the  difficulties  which  were  yet  to  be  sur- 
mounted before  he  should  have  kamt  it>  rival  the  enamelled  cups 
of  Italy. 

Henceforth  his  work  was  to  be  private,  and  he  was  to  produce 
very  soon,  he  believed,  illustrious  results.  A  furnace  like  iJial  of 
the  glass-wo]i^ers  sufficed,  as  it  was  proved,  far  the  melting'  of  his 
enamel.  He  must  have  such  a  furnace  in  his  boose,  or  radier 
in  a  shed  appended  to  his  house,  which  at  that  time  certainly  was 
situated  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  But  they  w»e  nuseraUy 
poor.  Bernard  having  found  means  to  obtain  bricks,  peihaps 
upon  the  credit  of  his  future  earnings,  ecmld  not  affinrd  to  hire 
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a  cart  for  tb^r  deUyefy  on  his  premises;  he  was  eompelkd  to 
jouniej  to  the  brick-field,  and  to  brings  diem  home  on  his  own 
back.  He  eould  pay  no  man  for  the  buildii^  of  the  fbmaoe;  he 
collected  the  materials  for  his  mortar^  drawing  for  himself  the 
water  at  the  well ;  he  was  briekkyer^s  boy  and  mason  to  himself;^ 
and  so  with  iueeesant  toil  he  binlt  his  foniace,  having  reason  to  be 
familiar  with  aU  its  bricks.  The  furnace  having  been  at  length 
constructed,  the  cups  that  were  to  be  enamelled  were  immediately 
ready.  Between  the  discovery  of  the  white  enam^  and  the  com- 
meneement  of  the  furnace  there  had  eliqased  a  period  of  seven  or 
eight  months^  wlneh  he  had  oeGiq>ied  in.  expezimextts  \xptm  clay,  and 
in  the  elaborate  shaping  of  clay  vessels  that  were  to  be  in  due  time 
baked  and  enamelled,  and  thereafter,,  on  the  sur&ee  of  the  enamel, 
elegantly  painted.  The  prelinnnary  baking  of  these  vess^  in  the 
furnace  was  quite  prosperous. 

Then  ^e  successful  mixture  for  the  white  enamel  had  to  be 
tried  on  a  large  scale — such  a  mixture  as  that  which  Luea  della 
Roblna  had  found  ^^  alter  experiments  innumerable."  Its  proper* 
tions  we  do  not  know;  but  the  materials  used  include^  Palissy 
tells  us,  preparatiosis  of  tin,  lead,  iron,  antimony,  manganese,  and 
copper,^  each  of  whidi  must  exist  in  a  fixed  proportion.  The 
materials  for  his  enamel  Palissy  had  now  to  grind,  'and  this  work 
oocnpied  him  longer  than  a  mc»th  without  remission,,  beginning 
the  days  very  early,  ending  ^em  very  late.  Poverty  pressed  him 
to  be  qui^;  intellectnal  anxiety  to  witness  a  result  was  not  less 
instant  in  compelling  him  to  labour.  The  labour  of  the  grinding 
did  not  cmsist  only  in  the  reductioii  of  each  ingredient  to  the 
finest  powder.  When  ground,  they  were  to  be  weighed  and  put 
together  in  the  just  proportMus,  and  then,  by  a  fresh  series  of 
poundings  and  grindings,  they  were  to  be  very  accurately  mixed. 
The  mixture  ms  made,  the  vessels  vrere  coated  with  it.     To  heat 

^  "  n  faJloit  qne  ie  ma^onnasse  tout  seal,  qne  ie  destrempasse  mon  mortier, 
qae  ie  ttrasse  Vetat  poor  1a  destrampe  d^iceUuy,  aussi  me  failloit  moj  mesme 
aller  querir  la  brique  sur  mou  dos,  ^  cause  que  ie  n'auois  nul  mojen  d'entretezur 
nn  seal  homme  pour  m'ajder  en  c'est  affaire." — Disc,  Adm,  p.  279. 

*  ^'  The  enamels  whidi  I  use  are  made  of  tin,  lead,  iron,  steel,  antimony, 
si^phire  (sulphate)  of  copper,  sand,  ashes  of  tartar,  Uthai^fe,  atone  of  PoigcHrd 
(manganese).  These  are  the  materials  proper  for  the  making  of  my  enamels."- — 
Dm.  Adm,  p.  291. 
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the  furnace  was  the  next  task;  it  had  to  be  far  hotter  than  it  was 
when  it  had  baked  his  clays— as  hot,  if  possible,  as  the  never- 
extinguished  fires  used  by  the  glass- workers  ^  But  Bernard's  fire 
had  been  extinct  during  the  days  of  grinding :  poverty  could  not 
spare  a  month's  apparent  waste  of  fuel. 

Bernard  lighted  then  his  furnace-fire,  by  two  mouths,  as  he  had 
seen  to  be  the  custom  at  the  glass-houses.  He  put  his  vessels  in, 
that  the  enamel  might  melt  over  them*  He  did  not  spare  his 
wood.  If  his  composition  really  did  melt — if  it  did  run  over  his 
vessels  in  a  coat  of  that  same  white  and  singularly  beautiful 
enamel  which  he  had  brought  home  in  triumph  from  the  glass- 
house— then  there  would  be  no  more  disappointments,  no  more 
hungry  looks  to  fear;  the  prize  would  then  be  won.  Palissy  did  not 
spare  his  wood ;  he  diligently  fed  his  fire  all  day,  he  diligently  fed 
his  fire  all  night.  The  enamel  did  not  melt.  The  sun  broke  in 
upon  his  labour,  his  children  brought  him  portions  of  the  scanty 
household  meals,  the  scantiness  impelled  him  to  heap  on  more 
wood,  the  sun  set,  and  through  the  dark  night,  by  the  blaze  and 
crackle  of  the  furnace,  Palissy  worked  on.  The  enamel  did  not 
melt.  Another  day  broke  over  him :  pale,  haggard,  half-stripped, 
bathed  in  perspiration,  he  still  fed  the  furnace-fire,  but  the  enamel 
had  not  melted.  For  the  third  night  his  wife  went  to  bed  alone, 
with  terrible  misgirings.  A  fourth  day  and  a  fourth  night,  and  a 
fifth  and  sixth — six  days  and  nights  were  spent  about  the  glowing 
furnace,  each  day  more  desperately  indefatigable  in  its  labour  than 
the  last ;  but  the  enamel  had  not  melted. 

It  had  not  melted ;  that  did  not  imply  that  it  was  not  the  white 
enamel.  A  little  more  of  the  flux  used  to  aid  the  melting  of 
a  metal,  might  have  made  the  difference,  thought  Palissy.  '^  Al- 
though," he  says,  '^  quite  stupified  with  labour,  I  counselled  to 
myself  that  in  my  enamel  there  might  be  too  little  of  the  sub- 
stance which  should  make  the  others  melt ;  and  seeing  this " 

What  then?  not  "I  regretted  greatly  the  omission;"  but,  "I 
began,  once  more,  to  pound  and  grind  the  before- named  materials, 
all  the  time  without  letting  my  furnace  cool ;  in  this  way  I  had 
double  labour,  to  pound,  grind,  and  maintMn  the  fire."^     He 

^  Discows  Admrables,  p.  280. 
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could  hire  no  man  to  feed  the  fire  while  he  was  sleeping,  and  so, 
after  six  days  and  nights  of  unremitting  toil,  which  had  succeeded 
to  a  month  of  severe  lahour,  for  two  or  three  weeks  more  Palissy 
still  devoted  himself  to  the  all-important  task.  The  lahour  of 
years  might  be  now  crowned  with  success,  if  he  could  persevere. 
Stupified,  therefore,  with  a  labour  under  which  many  a  weaker 
body  would  have  yielded,  though  the  spirit'  had  maintained  its 
unconquerable  temper,  Falissy  did  not  hesitate,  without  an  hour's 
delay,  to  begin  his  entire  work  afresh.  Sleeping  by  minutes  at  a 
time,  that  he  might  not  allow  the  supply  to  fail  of  fresh  wood 
heaped  into  the  furnace,  Palissy  ground  and  pounded,  and  corrected 
what  he  thought  was  his  mistake  in  the  proportions  of  the  flux. 
There  was  great  hope  in  the  next  trial;  for  the  furnace,  having 
been  so  long  alight,  would  be  much  hotter  than  it  was  before, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  enamel  would  be  in  itself  more  prompt 
to  melt.  All  his  own  vessels  having  been  spoiled — the  result 
of  seven  months'  labour  in  the  moulding, — ^Palissy  went  out  into 
the  town,  when  his  fresh  enamel  was  made  ready,  and  piur^shased 
pots  on  which  to  make  proof  of  the  corrected  compound. 

For  more  than  three  weeks  Palissy  had  been  imprisoned  in  the 
outhouse  with  his  furnace,  haggard,  weary,  unsuccessful,  but  not 
conquered  yet,  his  position  really  justifying  hope*  But  the  vessels 
which  his  wife  had  seen  him  spend  seven  months  in  making,  lay 
before  her  spoilt ;  the  enamel  had  not  melted ;  appearances  were 
wholly  against  hope  to  her  as  an  observer  from  without.  Bernard 
had  borrowed  money  for  his  last  experiments :  they  were  worse 
than  moneyless,  they  were  in  debt.  The  wood  was  going,  the 
hope  of  food  was  almost  gone.  Bernard  was  working  at  the 
furnace,  desperately  pouring  in  fresh  wood;  his  wife  sat  in  the 
house,  overwhelmed  with  despair.  Could  it  lessen  her  despair 
that  there  was  no  result  when  all  the  stock  of  wood  was  gone,  and, 
wanting  money  to  buy  more,  she  vainly  strove  to  hinder  Palissy 
from  tearing  up  the  palings  of  their  garden,  that  he  might  go  on 
with  a  work  which  had  abeady  ruined  them  ? 

Bernard  knew  well  how  much  depended  on  his  perseverance 
then.  There  was  distinct  and  fair  hope  that  he  melting  of 
his  present  mixture  would  produce  enamelled  vessels.     If  it 
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ahould  do  thi%  be  was  safe.  Tkough  in  tbemsd^Tes,  since  he  fuw 
h&d  mere  jugs  and  pipkins  to  enamel,  they  might  not  repay  his 
labottr,  jet  it  sufficed  that  they  would  prove  his  case^  justify  all 
Ids  zeal  before  the  wotld,  and  make  it  clear  to  all  men  that  ke 
bad  a  secret  wbi^h  would  earn  for  him  an  ample  Mrelihood. 
UpoQ  the  credit  of  his  great  discovery  from  thai  day  forward  he 
could  easily  sustain  his  family,  until  he  should  have  time  to  pro- 
duce its  next  results.  The  fixmace,  at  a  large  expense  of  fuel^  was 
then  folly  heated;  his  new  vessels  had  be^t  long  subjected  to  lAs 
fire :  iit  ten  minutest-twenty  minutes — the  enamel  might  ni^« 
1£  it  required  a  longer  time,  still  it  was  certsdn  that  a  biUet  nt  that 
boot  was  of  more  vakie  than  a  stack  of  wood  could  be  after  the 
furnace  had  grown  cold  again. 

Bo  Bernard  felt;  but  any  words  of  hisy  to  his^  wife's  ear,  would! 
only  sound  like  the  old  phrases  of  fruitless  hope*  The  labour  and 
the  money  perilled  fcnr  the  last  nine  months,  were  represented 
by  the  spoiled  vessels  in  the  outliouse;  they  were  utterly  lost. 
The  paliags  were  burnt  in  vain;  the  enamel  had  not  melted* 
There  was  a  crashing  in  the  house  ;  the  children  were  in  dismay  ; 
the  wife,  assisted  doubtless  by  such  fenuile  friends  as  had  dropped 
in  to  comf(»t  her^  now  became  loud  in  her  reproach.  Barnard  was 
breaking  up  the  tables^  and  carrying  them  off,  l^s  and  bo<Me%  to 
the  all-GOnsuming  fire.  Still  the  enamel  did  not  melt.  There 
was  more  crashing  and  hammering  in  the  house ;  Palisey  was 
tearing  up  the  floors^  to  use  the  planks  as  firewood.  Frantic  with 
despair,  the  wife  rushed  out  into  the  town ;  and  the  household  e£ 
Palissy  traversed  the  town  of  Saintes^  making  loud  pdblkatioa  c£ 
the  scandaL 

Very  touchingly  does  Palissy  himself  relate  the  position  to 
which  he  had  now  been  brought.  '^  Having,"  he  say%  ^^  covered 
the  new  pieces  with  the  said  enamel,  I  put  them  into  the  furnace, 
keeping  the  fire  still  at  its  height ;  but  thereupon  occurred  to  me 
a  new  misfortune  which  caused  great  mortification^  namely,  that 
the  wood  having  failed  me,  I  was  forced  to  bum  the  palisgs 
which  maintained  the  boundaries  of.  my  garden;  which  being 
burnt  alsO)  I  was  fi^rced  to  bum  the  tables  and  the  flooring  of  my 
house,  to  cause  the  melting  of  the  secosid  composition.    I  suffered 
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an  anguish  that  I  cannot  speak,  for  I  was  quite  exhausted  and 
dried  up  by  the  heat  of  the  furnace  ;  it  was  more  than  a  month 
since  my  shirt  had  been  dry  upon  me.  Further  to  console  me,  I 
was  the  object  of  mockery;  and  even  those  from  whom  solace 
was  due  ran^cxjmg  through  the  town  that  I  was  \mrmDg  my 
floors !  And  in  this  way  my  credit  was  taken  from  me,  and  I 
was  regarded  as  a  madmjan. 

"  Others  said  that  I  was  labouring  to  make  false  money,  which 
was  ft  scandal  under  which  I  pined  away,  and  slipped  with  bowed 
liead  through  the  streets,  like  a  man  put  to  shame.  I  was  in  debt 
in  several  places,  and  had  two  children  at  nurse,  unable  to  pay  the 
nurses  ;  no  one  gave  me  consolation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  men 
jested  at  me,  saying, '  It  was  right  for  him  to  die  of  hunger,  seeing 
that  he  had  left  off  following  his  trade.'  All  these  things  assailed 
my  ears  when  I  passed  through  the  street ;  but  for  all  that  there 
stiU  rennaned  some  hope  which  encouraged  and  sustained  me, 
inasmuch  as  the  last  trials  had  turned  out  tolerably  well;  and 
thereafter  I  thought  that  I  knew  enough  to  get  my  own  living, 
although  I  was  far  enough  from  that  (as  you  shall  hear  after- 
wards). 

"  When  I  had  dwelt  with  my  regrets  a  Kttle,  because  there  was 
no  one  who  had  pity  upon  me,  I  said  to  my  soul,  *  Wherefore  art 
thou  saddened,  since  thou  hast  found  the  object  of  thy  search  ?  La- 
bour now,  and  the  defamers  will  live  to  be  ashamed.'  But  my 
sjarit  said  again,  *  You  have  no  means  wherewith  to  continue  this 
affair;  how  will  you  feed  your  family,  and  buy  whatever  things 
are  reqmsite  to  pass  over  the  four  or  five  months  which  must 
elapse  before  you  can  enjoy  the  produce  of  your  labour  ?  "^ 

^  IHtamrs  Athnintbktj  pp.  280,  281. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

A  HEEETIO  IS  BTTEKT  AT  SAINTES :  NEW  TEOUBLES  AFFLICT 
BEENABD  PALISST. 

"We  have  now  arrlyed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1547.  The 
greater  part  of  the  year  1546  had  been  employed  by  Falissy,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  examination  of  clays,  and  the  modelling  of 
those  vessels  upon  which  he  was  to  make  the  first  trial  of  his  white 
enamel.  But  although  Bernard  bestowed  upon  such  labour  enough 
energy  to  justify  us  in  assuming  that  it  was  the  sole  thought  of 
his  mind,  we  shall  err  greatly  if  we  content  ourselves  with 
any  such  assumption.  In  the  month  of  August,  1 546,  not  long 
before  they  were  taught  to  regard  Palissy  as  a  madman,  the 
people  of  Saintes  had  been  enlightened  by  the  fire  in  which  a 
heretic  was  burnt  alive.  It  was  '^  the  brother  at  Gimosac,  who 
kept  a  school,  and  preached  on  Sunday^  being  much  beloved  by 
the  inhabitants."^ 

This  was  nearly  the  beginning  of  the  horrors  perpetrated  in 
Saintonge  for  the  benefit  of  Christianity.  From  the  beginning, 
Palissy  paid  to  such  events  eager  attention,  and  he  was  soon  led 
to  throw  the  whole  force  of  his  energy  upon  the  side  of  the 
B«fbrmers.  The  persecutions  were  not  new  to  France,  though 
new  to  Saintonge,  in  the  year  1546:  they  must  have  been 
familiar  to  Palissy,  as  we  have  seen,  during  his  years  of  wandering. 
Every  year  had  supplied  its  list  of  martyrs.  Beyond  the  limits  of 
Saintonge,  in  that  year  1546,  there  had  been  destroyed  Pierre  le 
Clerc,  Etienne  Mangin,  Michel  Caillon,  Jaques  Bouchebec,  Jean 
Brisebarre,  Henri  Hutinot,  Fran9ois  le  Clerc,  Thomas  Honore, 
Jean  Baudouin,  Jean  Fl^che,  Jean  Pigneri,  Jean  Mateflon,  and 
Philippes  Petit.  Also  a  peasant  who,  in  the  forest  of  Lyori,  ques- 
tioned prisoners  upon  the  way  to  execution,  and  having  learned  the 
reason  of  their  sentence,  claimed  a  place  upon  the  cart  and  went 

*  Recepte  Veritable^  0,  L 
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to  execution  with  them.  "  In  this  year,"  says  a  contemporary 
historian,  "  France  hegan  to  redouhle  persecution  hy  the  death  of 
Pierre  Chappot,  executed  at  Paris  with  ^ve  others,  of  which 
the  names  have  escaped ;  Etienne  Pouliot  hurned  with  Bibles,  and 
a  FraB9ois  d'Angi,  at  Nonnay,  in  Vivarets." 

The  interest  taken  by  Palissy  in  the  religious  struggles  of  his 
time  was  manifested  in  his  life  and  writings,  not  less  vividly  than 
his  strong  interest  as  a  philosopher  in  nature,  or  his  almost  unex* 
ampled  patience  in  the  prosecution  of  researches  as  an  artisan* 
In  one  of  his  treatises  there  is  contained  a  History  of  the  Troubles 
of  Saintonge,  in  which  he  relates  much  that  he  himself  saw  and 
knew  of  the  events  connected  with  the  religious  history  of  Saintes. 
The  events  which  occurred  in  the  year  1546  left  a  deep  impression 
on  the  mind  of  Palissy,  and  are  related  by  him,  many  years 
afterwards,  from  memory,  in  great  detail*  It  becomes  necessary, 
therefore,  that  we  interrupt  the  story  of  his  struggle  to  produce 
enamelled  vases,  while  we  dwell  upon  some  other  facts  on  which 
the  mind  of  Palissy  was  dso  at  the  same  time  dwelling. 

Historians  will  recognise  the  philosophic  motive  which  induced 
Palissy  to  interpolate  among  his  works  a  history  of  his  experiences 
in  Saintonge.  Their  labour  would  be  light,  if  all  men  who  have 
power,  had  the  will  to  act  on  Palissy's  suggestion.  '<  I  should 
think  it  well,"  he  says,^  "  that  in  each  town  there  should  be  per- 
sons deputed  to  write  fsdthfully  the  deeds  that  have  been  done 
during  these  troubles ;  and  from  such  materials  the  truth  might  be 
reduced  into  a  volume."  For  this  cause,  Palissy  informs  us,  he 
has  written  his  short  narrative.^  "You  must  understand,"  he 
continues,  "that  just  as  the  Primitive  Church  was  built  upon  a 
very  small  beginning,  and  with  many  perils,  dangers,  and  great 
tribulations,  so,  in  these  last  days,  the  difficulty  and  dangers, 
puns,  labour,  and  afflictions,  have  been  great  in  this  region  of 
Xaintonge.  I  say  of  Xaintonge,  because  I  will  leave  the  inhabi- 
tants of  any  other  diocese  to  writp  of  it  themselves  that  which 

^  -Rtegjte  Veriidble,  N,  iv. 

^  It  will  be  found  folly  translated  in  the  selection  from  his  works  at  the 
eondosion  of  the  third  Book  of  this  volume,  where  it  is  entitled  the  History  qf 
the  TrovbUi  qfXcmtonge, 
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they  ianily  know."  This  preface  is  the  language  of  &  n&tmalist, 
who  has  aoqoired  a  elose  habit  of  observatioo,  ftnd  who  nDcLer* 
stands  how  many  saiall  ez|>eTiei)ces  must  he  put  together  for  ihe 
fanning,  with  uiything  like  aeccoacy,  of  oxie  great  genkssl  con- 
clusion. 

Paliasy  begins  his  nairative  in  ihe  year  1546,  whmi "  oertain 
monks,  having  spent  some  days  in  parts  of  Germany^^  or,  it  may 
be,  haying  read  some  hooks  of  their  doctrine,  asid  finding  them* 
selves  deceived,  they  had  the  holdaess,  aecreitily  enoii^,  to  diadose 
eertam  abuses;  but  ttas&cm  as  the  priests  and  holders  of  hesiefices 
HQiderstood  that  these  people  depoedated  thm  trade,  they  ioeited 
the  judges  to  descend  upon  them :  this  the  judges  did  with  an  ex- 
eeedi&gly  good  will,  because  sev^^l  of  them  |M)sae8SBd  some  mor- 
«d  4>f  beodSce  which  helped  to  boil  the  pot.  By  this  xneans,  some 
of  the  said  monks  were  constrained  to  take  ^ght,  to  esiie  and 
4aifrQek  themselves,  fearing  lest  they  might  die  in  too  hot  a  bed. 
Some  t&ck  to  a  tcade,  others  kept  village  schools ;  and  because 
the  isles  of  Olleron,  .of  Marepnes,  and  of  AUeverfc,  are  remote  from 
the  public  roads,  a  ttertaJji  numb^  of  the  said  monks  withdrew 
mi0  those  islands,  having  found  sundry  means  <^  Imng  without 
b&ng  known." 

We  have  already  seen  that  many  heretics,  and  among  them 
Calvm  himself,  had  fled  for  refuge  to  Saintonge  before  the  year 
IMd.  When  Palissy  assigns  that  date  to  the  commenoement  of 
his  tale,  he  does  so,  probably,  from  two  reasons,  one  very  mudb 
dependent  tm  ihe  other.  The  first  reason  is,  that  in  the  y&a^ 
1546  persecution  was  redoubled,^  and  the  number  of  refugees 
imiM.  consequently  be  multiplied ;  the  second  reason  is,  that  the 
inere£0ed  nurnb^  of  refugees,  and  their  exemplary  way  of  li&,  fxo- 

^  It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  French  Beformers  were  by  no  means 
copies  from  the  Gennan.  Palissy,  however,  knew  and  honoixred  ^e  nszne  -of 
the  great  German  Reformer  whose  sound  was  then  £Dlag  the  world,  and  iAeaaiiSed 
him  naturally  with  the  entire  movement.  The  Beform  movement  in  Saintonge 
-was  connected  principally  with  the  teachings  of  Geneva. 

2  This  fact  was  stated  a  few  pages  back,  in  a  quotation  from  a  history  written 
by  one  of  Palissy*s  contemporaries,  Les  Eisfoires  du  Sietir  cTAtibigne,  &c :  its 
title  might  be  fairly  modernised  into  D^Aubigne^s  History  of  his  -own  Time, 
between  the  years  1550-80.  As  it  contains  many  minute  details  of  the  doings 
of  the  French  Beformers,  I  shall  be  frequently  indebted  to  it  In  the  lAtar  jMMsdflns 
of  this  narrative. 
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bakify  tn  AsA  jear  airested  msre  fitraogly  than  usual  PaliiiSf  ^s  atten- 
tion. Babioot  -and  V^rcm,  since  Calvin's  departure,  had  been  work^ 
ingm  the  distriet,  and  had  raised  up  friends  to  the  new  doetriQe.  To 
tibem  cajne  the  monks  or  preachers  who  had  abandoned  their  bene- 
fices with  their  superstitions,  a<nd  took  refuge  firom  persecution  iu 
the  islaiids  of  the  coast  of  Saintonge,  where  many  men,  ^nd  even 
nurnks  of  the  abbeys  of  Saintes,  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  and  Bassac 
«4op(ted  dietr  opimons.^  If  Paiissy  had,  before  tUs  time,  onJy 
odv&nced  to  a  stftte  of  yag<tie  dissent  from  the  ineonsisteocies  and 
vpoarldly  defdings  of  the  orl^odox  Church,  it  w,  At  the  yery  ktesti 
ibo  &e  year  1546  that  we  must  asngn  his  own  distinct  enrdment 
id  the  body  of  Eelbrmers.  If  this  be  so,  the  refierenee  may  be  cou- 
«iidei3ed  perso»al,  as  well  as  general,  in  the  succeeding  portion  of 
tim  ctatemoit  eonceming  the  Reformed  monks  of  OMron^Harennes, 
axid  Allevert :  ^'  And  as  they  -visited  the  people,  l^ey  r^itured  to 
Wfeak  oniy  with  hidden  meaning,  until  they  were  well  assured  that 
d»ey  were  not  to  be  betrayed.  And  after  tiiat,  hj  this  means,  they 
had  jpelbimed  «ome  number  of  persons,  they  fousid  means  to  obtaia 
the  pulpit,  because  in  those  days  there  was  a  grand-riettr  who 
(tacitly  favoured  diem  <:  thenee  it  followed  that  by  Utde  and  little, 
in  these  distiic^xi  and  islands  of  Xaintonge,  many  had  their  eyes 
opened,  and  knew  many  errors  of  wfaieh  they  had  before  been 
Ignorant;  for  which  caiuse  many  held  in  great  estimation  the  said 
preadbers,  inasniuoh  as  but  for  them  they  would  view  their  errors 
poorly  enough."  * 

The  favour  of  the  gnrnd-^car,  hy  which  the  Reformers  of  Sain- 
tOQge  were  encouraged,  was  not  a  matter  of  unusual  good  fortune. 
T}he  secret  growth  of  the  Reformed  doctiines  had  been  most 
^decided  a.nKnig  educated  or  intellectual  men ;  and  for  this  reason 
w«  are  told  that  there  was  scaixsely  a  set  <yf  ofHdials  in  the  country 
which  did  not  include  one  or  two  men  willing  to  assist  Reformers.^ 

^  JBS^airfi  dt»  jE^tkee  B^ormees  de  Font,  Cfemostac  et  Mortapne  fin  Sam" 
Umge,  par  A*  Crottot  de  Geneve  (Bojai^aux,  1841),  pp.  12, 13. 

2  Jfeic^  VerUabk,  N,  iv. 

»  "  TWs  religion  being  received  principally  by  men  of  letters,  there  were  vejy 
isfw  Beats  pf  justice  in  Fxance  which  was  not  attended  by  some  officer  favouring 
this  doctrine ;  by  means  of  auch  men,  they  "#ho  compiled  the  great  Book  of 
Martyrs  authenticated  thdr  reports  by  acts  and  entire  lawsuits  taken  from  the 
official  records." — Les  Histwrea  da  Siewr  d^Avbigne,  bk.  ii.  ch.  vii. 
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The  Bishop  of  Saintes  did  not,  of  course,  often  reside  at  Saintes ; 
Saintes  was  no  more  to  him  than  one  hone  in  his  mess  of  potage. 
His  fit  place  was  at  court,  for  he  was  no  less  magnificent  a  person 
than  Charles,  Cardinal  of  Bourhon,  an  august  personage,  then 
twenty-three  years  old,  "descended  from  the  precious  blood  of 
Monseigneur  St.  Louis/'  ^  But  **  there  was  in  those  days,"  says 
Palissy,  "  a  man  named  CoUardeau,  a  fiscal  attorney,  a  man  per- 
Terse  and  of  evil  life,  who  found  means  to  give  notice  to  the  Bishop 
of  Xaintes,  who  was  at  the  time  at  court,  giving  him  to  under- 
stand that  the  place  was  full  of  Lutherans,  and  that  he  gave  him 
charge  and  commission  to  extirpate  them/'^  This  busy  person 
wrote  more  than  one  letter,  and  crowned  his  energetic  efforts  with 
a  trip  to  Paris,  for  the  express  purpose  of  speaking  to  the  great 
man.  ^'  He  succeeded  so  well  by  these  means,  that  he  obtained  a 
commission  from  the  bishop  and  from  the  Parliament  of  Bourdeaux" 
— within  whose  jurisdiction  I  have  already  said  that  the  diocese 
of  Saintonge  is  included — "with  a  good  sum  of  deniers  that  were 
taxed  to  him  by  the  said  court.  This  he  contrived  for  gain,  and 
not  through  zeal  on  behalf  of  religion." 

The  natural  inclination  of  educated  men  towards  the  Reformers 
was,  throughout  these  troubles,  held  constantly  in  check  by  appeab 
from  within  or  from  without  to  their  self-interest.  Income,  de- 
pendent on  some  benefice,  restrained  the  larger  number  from  all 
active  sympathy.  CoUardeau,  in  the  present  instance,  "  tampered 
with  certain  judges,  as  well  in  the  island  of  Olleron  as  of  Alleverfc, 
and  likewise  at  Gimosac;  and  having  corrupted  these  judges  he 
caused  the  arrest  of  the  preacher  of  St.  Denis,  which  is  at  the  end 
of  the  island  of  Olleron,  named  Brother  Robin,  and  by  the  same 
means  caused  him  to  be  passed  into  the  island  of  Allevert,  where 
he  arrested  another  preacher  named  Nicole ;  and  some  days  after* 

*  He  was  bom  in  1623,  at  Fert^-sons-Jouarre,  and  died  at  Fontenai-le- 
Comte,  in  1590.  He  was  brother  to  Antony,  King  of  Navarre,  and  was  after- 
wards called  Charles  X.  by  the  Leaguers.  In  1584,  D^Aubign^  Overstates  by 
fourteen  years  the  age  of  Cardinal  Bourbon ;  this  is  worth  noting,  as  I  must 
hereafter  show  why  I  believe  him  to  have  made  a  like  error  in  the  case  of 
Palissy.  • 

2  For  the  succeeding  account  of  the  persecution  by  CoUardeau,  and  of  the 
adventures  of  Brother  Robin,  see  JRecqste  Veritable,  0,  L 
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wards,  he  took  also  the  brother  of  Gimosac,  who  kept  a  school  and 
preached  on  Sundays,  being  much  beloved  of  the  inhabitants. 
And  although,"  says  Palissy,  "  I  believe  the  story  to  be  written 
in  the  Book  of  Martyrs,^  yet,  nevertheless,  because  I  know  the 
truth  of  certain  facts,  I  have  found  it  well  to  write  them,  namely, 
that  they  well  disputed  and  maintained  their  religion  in  the  pre- 
sence of  one  Navi^res,  theologian,  canon  of  Xaintes,  who  had 
Mmself  formerly  begun  to  detect  errors,  however  much — ^because 
he  had  been  conquered  by  his  belly — ^he  maintained  the  contrary." 
Of  this  they  took  care,  of  course,  duly  to  remind  him.  However 
the  right  may  stand,  it  rarely  happens  in  a  contest  that  the 
scolding  is  monopolised  by  either  party.  ^'  However  that  might 
•be,  these  poor  folk  were  condemned  to  be  degraded  and  capari- 
soned in  green,  in  order  that  the  people  might  esteem  them  fools  or 
madmen ;  and  what  is  more,  because  they  maintained  manfully  the 
cause  of  God,  they  were  bridled  like  horses  by  the  said  CoUardeau, 
before  being  led  upon  the  scaffold,  which  bridles  had  to  each  an 
apple  of  iron  which  filled  all  the  inside  of  the  mouth — a  very 
hideous  thing  to  .see."  '  Hideous  indeed!  This,  then,  was  one 
sight  which  amused  the  town  of  Saintes,  and  largely  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  Palissy  while  his  fingers  laboured  in  the  moulding  of 
those  earthen  vessels  which  were  afterwards  destroyed  in  his  first 
effort  at.enamelling.  His  clay  was  then  within  a  few  months  of 
destruction,  but  those  pieces  of  Grod's  clay — Brother  Robin  and 
his  friends — ^were  to  be  broken  sooner.  ^^  Being  thus  degraded, 
they  restored  them  into  prison  to  conduct  them  to  Bourdeaux,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  condemned  to  death." 

Palissy  soon  found  more  subject  for  discourse  and  cogitation  in 
connexion  with  these  ministers.  Brother  Robin  was  the  best  of 
them ;  that  is  to  say,  the  most  active ;  and  him,  accordingly,  *^  it 
was  designed  to  put  to  death  with  the  most  cruelty."  Brother 
Robin  was  a  tit-bit  to  be  guarded  carefully.  He  was  kept  with 
his  companions,  heavily  ironed,  in  a  prison  attached  to  the  bishop's 
palace.     A  sentry  was  put  outside  their  cell,  to  listen  for  all 

^  This  is  the  book  referred  to  in  a  note  upon  page  119.  Its  compilers  dosed 
their  labour  with  the  year  1562, 
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Sicrands  that  indicated  efToits  to  eaca^^e;  and  a  bj  bo  meaax 
&ifindly  graod-viear  had  eontributed  a  oumber  of  large  TiUage 
dogs,  '^  which  were  set  at  large  in  the  bishop's  court,  m  order  tiiat 
they  might  bark  if  any  prisoner  attempted  to  come  out.''  AH  the 
precautaons  were  so  thoroaghly  complete,  that  the  wstehmaa  saw 
no  reason  why  he  should  oot  go  to  sleep  duriiig  the  orthodox 
hoars  appcnnted  for  that  purpose.  He  was  not  a  herntic,  and  ao 
he  went  to  rieep. 

The  heretical  monk,  Brother  Robin,  pretematoraUy  wokkeM, 
had  found  means  to  keep  or  get  possession  of  a  file.  He  hsi 
abeady  filed  his  chains  asunder,  and  was  scraping  a  hole  by  whieli 
his  body  might  pass  through  die  prison*wall,  selecting  for  his  pur- 
pose an  nnreasoDable  hour,  consistent  with  his  usual  perveesity.  It 
is  obyious  that  no  Christian  watchman  of  regukr  habits  comld  haire 
«Bticipated  so  indeee&t  a  proceeding. 

Brother  Robin  had  contiiTed  to  nemore  a  good  mimbflr  of 
etones  out  of  his  prison^wall,  and  would  have  got  to  the  hee  air, 
if  a  bishop's  household  had  been  sometfaifng  less  familiar  with  goad 
Hquors.  The  cheerful  service  done  by  all  retameiB  in  their  master's 
al»sence  was  attested  by  a  pile  of  empty  hogsfheads  in  the  oo«t, 
hea^d  up  against  the  prison-wall;  and  Brother  RoObin  tapped  his 
wall,  unluckily,  into  the  barricade  of  them.  How  many  were  there 
fnled  he  could  not  tell;  his  obvious  duty  was  to  ^ve  a  histy  posh, 
sad  so  he  did,  and  <iown  they  came,  making,  as  empty  hog^ieads 
•wifH,  a  heavy  dramming. 

The  veveiUe  thus  beaten  roused  the  watchman,  who  eaane  out 
into  the  night  to  listen.  Brother  Robin  was  too  wise  to  maike  a 
noise.  The  watdsunan  heud  that  there  wais  nothing  to  hear, 
though  there  had  been  a  noise — one  of  ithose  unaceountable  noises 
made  by  that  nnaeoountahle  i»unbling-down  of  things  which  will 
oecasionally  startie  aU  of  us  at  night  The  watchman  went  in  to 
•end  ha  nap,  and  Brother  Rolin  came  out,  if  pose^le,  to  finish  his 
^dnrentuse.  ^^  And  so  the  said  Brother  Bolun  went  out  into  tibe 
eourt,  at  the  mercy  of  die  dogs.^' 

But  Brother  Robin,  by  much  barking,  had  long  been  made 
aware  that  he  should  have  dogs  to  contesid  with*     He  hftd  .stored 
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tip  for  them  a  supper  from^his  bread.  It  is  the  nature  of  dogs,  as 
of  most  other  creatures  who  -danoe  about  the  doors  of  great  men, 
to  be  always  kongry.  A  dog  in  the  year  1546  irould  scarcely 
have  been  able  to  rank  as  the  companion  of  man,  in  France, 
if  he  had  not  had  a  tender  comer  in  bis  belly,  by  the  sootlhing 
of  winch  he  could  be  managed  easily.  Brother  Robin  filled 
the  mouths  of  his  antagonists  with  sturdy  lumps  of  bread,  and 
neither  nan  nor  deg  will  care  to  bark  while  he  has  anything  to 
swallow.. « 

So  Borother  Robin  had  bis  own  way  br  a  little  time.  *  Now 
yon  must  know'' — I  drop  agaxn  into  the  quinnt,  terse  narratihre  of 
Patissy — <'  now  you  must  know  that  the  said  Robto  had  never  been 
in  this  town  of  Xaintes,  for  thk  cause  being  in  the  bishop's  court, 
he  was  still  shut  up*;  but  God  wi^d  that  he  should  find  an  open 
door  wiiieh  led  into  the  garden,  wliieh  he  entered ;  and  fin&ig 
himself  again  ^ut  up  between  certain  somewhat  high  walls,  lie 
perceived,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  a  certain  pear-ia^ee  winch  was 
close  enough  to  the  said  wall,  and  having  mounted  the  said  pear- 
tree,  he  perc^ved,  <m  the  other  side  of  ihe  sud  wall,  a  chimney, 
to  whieh  he  could  leap  easily  enougiL  Seeing  which,  he  wenlk 
back  to  the  pris<»,  to  know  whether  any  one  of  lus  companions 
had  filed  his  irons."  He  had  given  them  his  own  file,  and  if  they 
had  •chosen  to  risk  the  adventure  mth  him,  there  would  liave  been 
toae  enough  to  cut  an  iron  chain  or  two  whOe  Brother  Robin  was 
bonbg  lln*ough  ihe  wai.  Probably,  however,  they  esteemed  it 
honourable  to  await  their  martyrdom.^  Brother  Robin,  thonghi  he 
would  not  have  tampered  with  his  eoul,  was  ready  to  deny  his 
body  to  the  executioner,  if  he  could  carry  it  by  any  skill  into  a 
place  of  salety ;  therefore,  finding  his  companions  wil^  their  diains 
whole,  ^  he  consoled  and  exhorted  them  to  battle  manfully,  and  to 
take  patiently  their  death;  and  embracing  them,  took  leave  Xf£ 


*  Every  man  xnurdered  in  the  name  of  Christ  was  not  then  called  a  martyr. 
That  honour  bdonged  only  to  those  who,  to  the  last,  had  pow«r  to  save  their 
lives  hj  a  rejection  of  their  faith,  and  went  to  their  death  deliberately  xefnsing 
the  temptation.  This,  at  least,  is  the  definition  g^ven  in  the  contemporary 
Book  of  Martyrs,  previously  mentioned. 
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them,  and  went  again  to  mount  upon  the  pear-tree,  and  thence 
leapt  upon  the  chimneys  of  the  street." 

The  bishop's  wall  was  only  "  somewhat  high,"  and  as  Brother 
Robin  leapt  down  from  it  upon  the  chimneys  of  the  street,  the 
houses  in  that  part  of  Saintes  must  have  been  somewhat  low.  To 
find  a  way  down,  therefore,  from  the  chimneys  to  the  road  was  not 
a  difficult  proceeding. 

The  escaped  heretic,  outside  the  bishop^s  walls,  traversing  on  a 
moonlight  night  the  streets  of  Saintes,  was  treading,  upon  un- 
known ground.  He  might  find  his  way  to  the  outskirts,  but  what 
would  the  town  guards  say  to  a  man  stealing  out  into  the  country 
at  midnight,  with  a  strange  face  and  no  very  clear  account  to  give 
of  his  proceeding^  ?  Every  house  contained  a  stranger,  and  almost 
every  house  an  enemy ;  but  since  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
find  shelter  somewhere,  and  while  wandering  about  the  street  to 
have  some  ostensible  purpose  for  so  doing,  Brother  Robin  began, 
in  a  most  reckless  manner,  to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  the  or- 
thodox. 

Though  he  did  not  know  of  any  friend  in  Saintes,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  during  his  imprisonment  the  clever  monk  had  been 
attacked  with  pleurisy,  and  been  attended  during  illness  by  a 
physician  and  apothecary.  The  names  of  these  people  he  remem- 
bered. Accordingly,  the  wily  fellow  tucked  his  dress  about  his 
shoulders  in  such  fashion,  that  under  the  moonlight  it  resembled 
the  costume  of  a  footman;  to  increase  the  resemblance,  he 
fastened  his  fetters  to  his  thigh,  and  then,  with  that  violent  haste 
which  suited  his  own  purpose,  and  appeared  very  well  to  suit  the 
purpose  of  a  messenger  from  some  family  afflicted  with  a  sudden 
illness,  he  proceeded  to  knock  up  the  people  of  Ssuntonge,  '^  in- 
quiring for  the  said  physician  and  apothecary,  of  whom  he  had 
remembered  the  names.  But  in  doing  this,  he  went  to  knock  at 
several  doors  belonging  to  his  greatest  enemies,  and  among  others 
at  the  door  of  a  counsellor  who  employed  all  diligence  next  morn- 
ing to  get  news  of  him,  and  promised  fifty  dollars  on  the  part  of 
the  grand-vicar,  named  Selliere,  to  him  by  whose  means  the  said 
Robin  should  be  taken." 
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Brother  Robm,  however,  had  met  with  the  success  he  deserved ; 
he  had  found  ''  refuge  in  a  house,  and  was  from  thence,  in  the 
same  hour,  conducted  out  of  the  town."  Probably  the  physician 
or  apothecary  had  an  educated  sympathy  with  the  Reformers, 
and  answered  the  trust  placed  in  his  generosity  by  Brother  Robin, 
trotting  out  with  him  in  his  disguise  of  footman,  as  with  a  person 
by  whom  he  had  been  summoned  to  an  urgent  case.  Subsequent 
suspicion  never  would  be  fastened  on  so  common-place  an  incident. 
This  escape  of  Brother  Robin,  in  August,  1546,  was  an  event 
over  which  Falissy  no  doubt  rejoiced  abundantly ;  he  styles  it  '^  an 
admirable  accident."  The  companions  who  remsdned  in  prison, 
and  made  no  endeavour  to  escape,  were  burnt  during  the  same 
month ;  "  one  in  the  town  of  Xaintes,  and  the  other  at  Libourne, 
because  the  Parliament  of  Bourdeaux  had  fled  thither  by  reason  of 
the  plague,  which  was  then  in  the  town  of  Bourdeaux."  This  in- 
cidental mention  of  a  Parliament  ejected  by  the  plague,  reminds 
us  duly  of  another  feature  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Bodies  were 
plagued  nearly  as  much  as  souls. 

Purses  were  also  plagued,  those  which  were  naturally  slender  in 
their  constitution  being  always  first  to  suffer.  It  was  at  this  time, 
Palissy  tells  us,  that  '^  the  bishop,  or  his  counsellors,  resolved  upon 
a  trick  and  stratagem  extremely  subtle ;  for  having  obtained  some 
order  from  the  king,  for  the  cutting  down  of  a  great  number  of 
forests  which  were,  around  this  town,  nevertheless,  because  many 
found  their  recreation  in  the  woods  and  pastures  of  the  said 
forests,  they  would  not  permit  that  they  should  be  levelled ;  but 
those,  following  the  Mahometan  artifices,  resolved  to  gain  the 
heart  of  the  people  by  preachings,  and  presents  made  to  the  king's 
party ;  and  sent  into  this  town  of  Xaintes,  and  other  towns  of  the 
diocese,  certain  monks  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  foamed,  slavered, 
twisted  and  twirled  themselves,  making  strange  gestures  and  gri- 
maces, and  all  their  discourses  were  nothing  but  outcry  against 
these  new  Christians;  and  sometimes  they  exalted  their  bishop, 
saying  that  he  was  descended  from  the  precious  blood  of  Mon- 
seigneur  St  Louis;  and  in  this  way  the  poor  people  patiently 
allowed  their  woods  to  be  cut  down ;  and  the  woods  having  been 
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thus  cui,  there  were  bo  more  preachers.  Thus  yoa.  see  how  the 
possessions  of  people  were  practised  updn,  as  well  as  their  souk/' 

While  we  speak  sow  of  the  cutting  of  the  forests  roond 
SaintoBge,  which  took  place  doriiig'  this  portion  of  the  Hfe  of  Pa- 
lissy,  it  becomes  fit  that  we  should  regard  Falissy  as  lover  of  the 
woods  and  fields,  and  understand  the  spirit  in  which  he  regarded 
this  wholesale  destruction.  The  ayarice  which  prompted  holders 
of  the  benefices  to  attack  the  forests  in  almost  all  {vovinees  of 
France,  has  been  illustrated  in  a  previous  chapter.  It  concerns 
us  only  now  to  know  how  Palissy  was  aecustomed  to  ihink,  speak, 
and  write  about  such  things.  It  has  to  be  remembered  that  in 
those  days  wood  was  syncmymous  with  fuel,  and  Fraiuse  depended 
upon  forests  for  that  necessary  part  of  caTilised  e3dstes£e.  Afber 
recounting  with  the  fresh  breath  of  a  naturalist  maixy  of  the 
delights  of  nature,  FaKssy  says:^  ''All  diese  thii^  httre  made 
me  such  a  lover  of  the  fields^  that  it  seeme  to  me  that  there  are 
no  treasures  in  the  w<tfld  so  preeiouBS  or  which  ought  to  be  held  in 
such  great  esteem,  as  the  little  branches  of  trees  and  plants, 
although  they  are  the  znost  despised.  I  hold  themi  in  more  esteem 
than  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  And  when  I  consider  the  value  of 
the  very  smallest  branch  of  tree  or  thorn,  I  am  filled  witii  wonder 
at  the  great  ignorance  of  men,  who  seem,  in  oar  day,  to  study  only 
how  to  break  through,  cut  down^  and  destroy  the  beautiM  forests 
which  their  predecessors  had  been  guarding  as  so  precious.  I 
should  not  find  it  wrong  in  them  to  cut  the  lorests  dow%  if  after- 
wards they  planted  any  portion  of  the  soil ;  but  they  think  not  at 
all  of  times  to  come,  not  considering  the  gxeat  harm  they  are  dc»ag 
to  their  children  in  the  f utare* 

''  QueUhn. — ^And  why  do  you  find  it  $a  wrong  that  forests 
should  be  cot  down  in  this  manner  ?  There  are  maay  bishops, 
cardinals,  priories  and  abbeys,  monasteries  and  ehapterSy  which,  in 
cutting  forests  down,  have  obtaixied  treble  pi^ofit.  Firsts  ihey 
have  had  money  £&£  the  wood^  and  have  giyen  some  of  it  to 
women,  duldren,  and  men  also.     Ikm, — Th^  hove  leased  the 

^  JReci^te  Veritable,  M,  u.  iiL  This  passage,  with  much  of  iti  context,  will 
he  fbimd  in  the  form  of  a  disdnet  essay  at  the  end  of  the  fonrth  Book  of  this 
volnme,  there  entitted  The  NtOufraUst  looking  otU  on  EvUDays* 
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soil  of  the  said  forests  at  a  rental^  out  of  which  they  have  reaped 
much  motnej  also  m  entianfeee-feea.  Aad  afterwards^  the  labourers 
have  sown  wheat  and  seeds  every  year,  of  which  wheafc  they  have 
had  ilwayt  a  good  portion.  You  see,  therefore,  how  aiueh  more 
ineoBie  ha^s  yidid  than  formerly  they  yielded.  For  which  reason 
I  caimot  tlunk  that  this  ought  to  be  fomid  wrong, 

"Answer^r^l  cannot  enough  detest  such  a  thing,  and  can  call 
it  not  a  fault,  but  a  curse  and  a  misfortune  to  all  France  ;  because, 
when  all  the  woods  shftQ  have  been  levelled,  there  must  be  an  end 
of  all  die  arts,  and  artisans  may  go  and  browse  on  herb  like 
Nebudsadnezzac  I  have  sometimes  attempted  to  put  down  in 
order  the  arts  that  would  cease,  if  there  came  to  be  an  end  of 
wood ;  but  when  I  had  written  a  great  number  of  them,  I  could 
see  no  way  to  an  end  of  my  writii^  ;  and  having  considered  all, 
I  found  that  there  was  not  a  single  one  to  be  exercised  without 
wood  i  that  all  navigadon  and  all  fisheries  must  eease  -,  and  that 
even  the  birds^  and  several  kinds  of  beasts,  which  nounsh  them- 
selvea  tqpon  fruits,  must  migrate  to  another  kingdom,  and  that 
neii^r  oxen,  cows,  nor  any  other  bovine  animals^  would,  be'  of 
serviee  in  a  country  where  there  was  no  wood.  I  had  studied  to 
give  you  a  tlwusand  reasons^  but  this  is  a  philosophy  which, 
when  the  outside  waiters  shall  have  thought  about  it,  they  will 
judge  that  without  wood  it  is  impossible  to  exerdse  any  art ;  and 
it  would  even  be  necessary,  if  we  had  no  wood,  for  the  office  of 
the  tosth  to  become  vacant,  and  where  there  is  no  wood,  there  is 
no  need  of  wheat,  nor  any  other  kind  of  grain  for  making  bread 

**  I  think  it  it  veiy  strange  thing  that  many  seigneurs  do  not 
compel  their  subjects  to  sow  some  part  of  their  land  with  acorns, 
and  odMr  parts  with  chestnuts,  and  other  parts  with  filberts,  which 
would  be  a  public  good,  and  a  revemie  that  would  grow  while 
they  were  deeping.  That  would-  be  very  fit  in  many  parts  where 
they  are  constrained  to  amass  the  excrement  of  oxen  and  cows,  to 
.warm  tbemsdcves  y  and  in  other  regions  they  are  obliged  to  warm 
thems^es  and  boil  thar  pots  with  straw ;  is  not  t^s  a  fault  and 
puUic  ignovaoee  S  If  I  were  seigneixr  of  suck  lands  so  barren  of 
wood,  I  would  compd  my  tenants  to  sow  trees  in  at  least  a  part 
of  them.     They  are  much  to  be  pitied }  it  is  a  revenue  which 
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would  come  to  them  while  sleeping  ;  and  after  they  had  eaten  the 
fruits  of  the  trees,  they  could  be  warmed  by  their  branches  and 
their  trunks." 

Long  afterwards,  France  really  had  become  so  much  denuded 
of  its  forests,  that  advice  like  that  of  Palissy  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  plantations  had  to  be  promulgated  by  enactments.  Upon 
this,  however,  it  is  not  our  province  to  dwell.  Before  we  return 
to  a  relation  of  the  struggles  made  by  Palissy  upon  the  track  of 
the  enamelled  cup,  we  will  add  one  pore  illustration  of  his  breadth 
of  mind,  by  following  the  clear-sighted  philosopher  into  the  fields. 
There  we  shall  see  him  fretted  by  a  state  of  things  which  has 
continued  over  a  large  part  of  Europe  ever  since  his  time,  and 
throwing  out  suggestions  which  even  in  England  at  the  present 
day  stand  in  the  front  rank  among  thoughts  connected  with  the 
future  progress  of  humanity.  How  few  must  there  have  been  to 
sympathise  with  this  clear  sense,  among  the  errors  and  ccmfusions 
of  society  three  centuries  ago.  In  days  when  ignorance  made 
much  pretension,  how  inattentive  would  ears  be  to  the  philosophy 
of  a  poor  potter,  without  Latin  and  Greek,  who  spoke  dear 
thoughts  in  his  own  clear,  delightful  way,  but  in  a  way  so  homely 
and  so  unassuming,  that  even  among  the  big  words  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  we  almost  need  to  reassure  each  other  that  it  is 
true  philosophy,  high  manly  thought,  which  has  been  written  with 
so  modest  and  so  touching  a  simplicity. 

Palissy  was  struggling  against  difficulty,  and  regarded  with 
contempt  by  his  own  townsmen,  with  just  doubts  about  his  ^^  com- 
mon seiise"  by  his  own  wife.  If  his  sense  had  indeed  been  common, 
let  the  world  judge  whether  France  might  not '  have  been  some 
degrees  more  happy.  Palissy  looked  about,  with  his  habitually 
shrewd  attention,  in  the  fields. 

"Many,"  he  says,^  "devour  their  income  as  retainers  of  the 
court  in  hectorings,  superfluous  expenses,  as  well  in  accoutrements 
as  in  other  things ;  it  would  be  much  more  useful  for  them  to  eat 
onions  with  their  tenants,  and  teach  them  how  to  live  well,  set 
them  good  example,  adjust  their  disputes,  hinder  them  from  ruining 
themselves  with  lawsuits,  plant,  build,  trench,  feed,  sustain,  and, 

*  Recepte  Veritdbk,  M,  iii.  ' 
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at  the  requisite  and  necessary  time,  hold  themselves  ready  to  do 
service  to  their  prince  for  the  defending  of  their  country. 

<^  I  wonder  at  the  ignorance  of  men,  when  I  look  at  the  agri- 
caltaral  implements,  which  ought  to  he  in  more  request  than 
precious  hits  of  armour ;  yet  for  all  that,  it  seems  to  certain  strip- 
lings, that  if  they  had  handled  any  implement  of  agriculture,  they 
would  have  been  dishonoured  by  it ;  and  a  gentleman,  however 
poor  he  may  be,  and  up  to  his  ears  in  debt,  would  be  debased  in 
his  own  eyes  if  his  hands  had  been  for  a  short  time  in  contact  with 
a  plough. 

^'  I  could  wish  that  the  king  had  founded  certain  offices,  estates, 
and  honours,  for  all  those  who  should  invent  some  good  and  subtle 
agricultural  tool."  (Three  centuries  ago,  the  spirit  of  this  sugges- 
tion was  three  centuries  and  a  half  in  advance  of  the  time  when  it 
was  uttered.)  "  If  it  were  so,  everybody's  mind  would  have  been 
bent  on  achieving  something.  Ingenious  men  were  never  in  de- 
mand at  the  siege  of  a  town,  but  there  were  found  a  few;  and 
precisely  as  you  see  men  despise  the  ancient  modes  of  dress,  they 
would  despise  also  the  ancient  implements  of  agriculture,  and  in 
good  sooth  they  would  invent  better  ones. 

*<  Armourers  often  change  the  fashion  of  the  halberds,  swords, 
and  other  harness ;  but  the  ignorance  in  agriculture  is  so  great 
that  it  abides  ever  accustomed  to  one  method;  and  if  the  tools 
were  clumsy  at  their  first  invention,  they  preserve  them  ever 
in  their  clumsiness;  in  one  province,  one  accustomed  fashion  with- 
out any  change;  in  another  province,  another  also  without  ever 
changing. 

'^  It  is  not  long  since  I  was  in  the  province  of  Beam  and  of 
Bigorre ;  but  in  passing  through  the  fields,  I  cQuld  not  look  at  the 
labourers  without  chafing  within  myself,  seeing  the  clumsiness  of 
their  implements  :  and  why  is  it  that  we  find  no  well-born  youth, 
who  studies  as  much  to  invent  tools  useful  to  his  labourers  as  he 
takes  pains  over  the  cutting  of  his  coat  into  surprising  patterns  ? 
I  cannot  contain  myself  to  talk  over  these  things,  considering  the 
folly  and  the  ignorance  of  men." 

"  The  cutting  of  his  coat  into  surprising  patterns  "  was  a  task 
which  Palissy  just  now  was  spared  the  pains  of  undertaking  for 
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himself ;  poyerty  looked  at  his  garments,  and  was  hard  at  work 
for  him  on  the  hole>making  part — in  those  days  not  a  small  part 
—of  a  tailor's  duty.  From  this  short  wandering  among  the 
wealth  of  Bernard's  mind,  we  must  return  now  to  the  worldly 
wretchedness  that  he  endured  at  home,  and  to  his  unrelated  ex- 
ertions in  diat  labour  which  had  yet  to  find  success,  and  earn  its 
fair  requital  from  the  world. 


CHAPTEB  VII. 

FALISST  BECOMES  A  POTTER. 


Bbbkabd  Paxibst,  phmged  in  disaster,  nevertheless  had  reason 
to  be  sure  that  he  had  discovered  the  profitable  art  of  which  he 
had  he&a.  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years  in  search.  High  as  hk 
i^th  then  was  in  himself,  the  faith  of  other  men  in  him  had  never 
been  so  weak  as  at  that  most  critical  point  in  his  whole  struggle. 
His  assault  upon  the  floors  and  tables,  reasonable  and  judicious  as 
undoubtedly  it  was^  had  suffered  judgment  at  the  hands  of  all  his 
neighbours.  The  result  of  that  act,  as  it  coneemed  himself,  had 
been,  that  he  had  produced  some  melting  of  his  enamel  over  the 
common  household  jars  which  he  had  purchased;  ihey  were 
whitened.  Family  and  friends  might  cry  that  he  was  mad,  but 
he  had  gained  the  desired  knowledge,  and  the  difficulty  now  was, 
overwhelmed  with  poverty,  to  mdke  a  proper  use  <rf  it.  One 
question,  too,  he  had  to  put  to  himself,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
— "  How  will  you  feed  your  femily,  and  buy  whatever  things  are 
requisite  to  pass  over  the  four  or  five  months  -which  must  elapse 
before  you  can  enjoy  the  produce  of  your  labour  ?  Then,"  he 
says,  ^'  when  I  was  thus  seized  with  sorrow,  and  debating  in  my 
spirit,  hope  gave  me  a  little  coiurage."  The  man  of  genius  who 
hopes  and  strives  will  never  be  defeated  in  his  effi>rts  to  achieve 
whatever  man  can  do. 

Bernard  believed  firmly  that  the  next  batch  he  baked  would 
begin,  for  him  and  his,  the  long-postponed  repayment  for  their  toil 
and  suffering.     Comparatively  ignorant  as  he  then  was  of  clays,  it 
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had  occupied  him  on  the  previous  occasioii  seven  months  to  mould 
hb  vessds.  It  would  be  braving  death — ^and  not  indeed  his  own, 
bat  that  of  his  children — ^to  prolong  so  tediously  the  struggle  while 
they  all  lay  ground  under  the  heei  of  want.  Thereibie,  he  tells 
us,  ^^  m(»»  promptly  to  cause  to  appear  the  secret  which  I  had 
discovered  of  the  white  enamel,  I  took  a  common  potter  and  gave 
him  certain  drawings,  in  order  that  he  might  make  vessels  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  own  designs ;  and  whilst  he  made  these  things, 
I  occupied  myself  over  some  medallions."  These  medallions^  pro- 
bably, were  figures  in  relief  of  natural  objects  vdiich  he  proposed 
to  enamel  and  to  paint ;  they  may,  however,  have  be^i  copies  of 
some  of  the  Roman  coins  and  curiosities  which  were  continually 
being  dug  up  in  the  town  of  Saintes,  rich,  as  I  have  shown 
already,  in  antiquities.  "  But  this,"  adds  Bernard,  "  was  a  [wtiable 
thing.'' 

Indeed  it  was.  Hope  gave  him  courage  to  take  a  step  which 
his  wife  must  have  pronounced  rash,  and  over  which  she  must 
have  grieved  abundantly.  He  was  unable  to  feed  his  children 
with  his  own  resouioes,  he  was  falling  into  debt,  and  he  engaged 
now  an  assistant  in  the  labours  which  seemed  destined  to  woork  out 
his  ruin.  The  wages  he  engaged  to  pay  the  potter  whom  he 
hired,  he  expected  c<Hifidently  to  draw  out  of  his  furnace;  he  could 
not  maintain  him  in  his  house*  His  wife  could  not  spare  food 
enough ;  and  if  she  had  been  able,  would  have  given  to  the  accom- 
plice of  her  husband,  both  before  and  after  meat,  a  grace  that 
would  not  have  assisted  his  digestion.  It  is  curious  that  there 
could  be  found  at  that  time  an  innkeeper  in  Saintes — but  such  a 
man  was  found^ — who  gave  the  potter  all  his  meals,  and  lodged 
him  for  six  months,  putting  the  cost  down  to  the  account  of  Ber- 
nard Falissy.  Bernard,  however,  had  in  him  a  purity  of  spirit 
which  must  have  inspired  many  men  with  confidence  in  his  in- 
tegrity, who  had  but  small  faith  in  his  judgment,  and  mutual 
good-will  towards  the  new  religion  may  have  formed  a  bond  be- 
tween Hmself  and  the  confiding  publican. 

They  laboured  for  six  months,  during  which  time  the  potter 
worked  from  the  designs  supplied  to  him  by  Pslissy.  Then, 
^  IHscowrs  Admirdbksy  p.  282,  and  for  what  follows. 
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when  there  was  no  more  need  of  the  pptter's  services,  he  had  to 
he  dbcharged,  and  of  course  waited  for  his  wages.  Bernard  had 
an  empty  pocket,  and  well-nigh  an  empty  house  ;  there  Remained 
little  to  strip,  except  his  person  ;  so  when  the  potter  went,  says 
Palissy,  "  for  want  of  money,  I  was  forced  to  give  part  of  my 
clothes  for  wages." 

Being  left  alone,  he  had  to  make  an  improved  fiimace.  "  Then,*' 
he  tells  us,  '^  hecause  I  had  not  any  materials  for  the  erection  of 
my  furnace,  I  hegan  to  take  down  that  which  I  had  huilt  after  the 
manner  of  the  glass-workers,  in  order  to  use  the  materials  again. 
Then,  hecause  the  said  furnace  had  been  so  strongly  heated  for 
six  days  and  nights,  the  mortar  and  the  l^rick  in  it  were  liquefied 
and  vitrified  in  such  a  manner,  that  in  loosening  the  masonry,  I 
had  my  fingers  bruised  and  cut  in  so  many  places,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  eat  my  pottage  with  my  fingers  wrapped  in  rags.^ 

"  When  I  had  pulled  down  the  said  furnace,  it  was  requisite  to 
build  the  other,  which  was  not  done  without  much  difficulty; 
since  I  had  to  fetch  for  myself  the  water,  and  the  mortar,  and  the 
stone,  without  any  aid  and  without  any  repose.  This  done,  I 
submitted  the  before-named  work  to  the  first  baking,  and  then, 
by  borrowing,  or  in  other  ways,  I  found  means  to  obtain  materiab 
for  making  the  enamel  for  the  covering  of  the  ssdd  work,  which 
turned  out  well  from  the  first  baking ;  but  when  I  had  bought 
the  said  materials,  there  followed  a  labour  for  me  which  appeared 
to  baffle  all  my  wits ;  for,  after  I  had  wearied  myself  through 
several  days  in  pounding  and  calcining  my  chemicals,  I  had  to 
grind  them,  without  any  aid,  in  a  hand-mill  which  it  usually  re- 
quired two  strong  men  to  turn :  the  desire  which  I  had  to  suc- 
ceed in  my  enterprise  made  me  do  things  which  I  should  have  es- 
teemed impossible.  When  the  said  colours  were  ground,  I  covered 
all  my  vessels  and  medallions  with  the  said  enamel;  then,  having 
put  and  arranged  them  all  within  the  furnace,  I  began  to  make 
the  fir.e,  thinking  to  draw  out  of  my  furnace  three  or  four  hundred 
livres,  and  continued  the  said  fire  until  I  had  some  sign  and  hope 

^  "  In  France,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  forks  even  at  court  were 
entirely  new."— J5ec*TOa»'«  Hist,  of  Inventions. 
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of  my  enamels  being  melted,  and  of  my  furnace  being  in  good 
order."  1 

This  time  Palissy  was  right  in  all  his  calculations;  his  furnace 
was  80  much  improved,  and  his  enamel  so  correctly  mixed,  that 
one  day  was  sufficient  for  the  melting.  But  a  mischance  had 
happened  upon  which  he  had  not  calculated,  and  thus  he  tells 
us  that,  "  the  next  day,  when  I  came  to  draw  out  my  work,  haying 
pmiously  removed  the  fire,  my  sorrows  and  distresses  were  so 
abundantly  augmented  that  I  lost  all  countenance.** 

The  enamel  was  right,  the  furnace  was  right,  but  the  whole 
work  was  spoilt.  The  elaborate  designs,  the  play  of  Bernard's 
fancy  as  an  artist  for  six  months, — the  debt  incurred  for  mainte* 
nance  and  wages  of  the  potter,  who  had  wrought  his  fancy  out 
upon  the  clay, — ^the  hands  wounded  with  labour  at  the  furnace, — 
the  money  begged  and  borrowed  to  buy  chemicals, — the  weeks  of 
drudgery  in  grinding,  the  hope  and  self-denial  of  eight  months, — 
all  led  to  '^  sorrow  and  distresses  so  abundantly  augmented."  Yet 
the  enamel  was  right,  and  the  fire  was  effectual,  and  all  Bernard's 
speculations  had^  been  perfectly  fulfilled.  Why,  then,  was  all  his 
labour  lost  ? 

*^  It  was  because  the  mortar  of  which  I  had  built  my  furnace 
had  been  full  of  flints,  which,  feeling  the  vehemence  of  the  fire  (at 
the  same  time  that  my  enamels  had  begun  to  liquefy),  burst  into 
several  pieces,  making  a  variety  of  cracks  and  explosions  within 
the  said  furnace.  Then,  because  the  splinters  of  the  flint  struck 
against  my  work,  the  enamel,  which  was  already  liquefied  and 
converted  into  a  glutinous  matter,  retained  the  said  flints,  and 
held  them  attached  on  all  sides  of  my  vessels  and  medallions, 
which,  except  for  that,  would  have  been  beautiful."  Palissy  says 
but  a  few  touching  words  about  his  grief :  "  Then  I  was  more 
concerned  than  I  can  tell  you,  and  not  without  cause,  for  my  fur- 
nace cost  me  more  than  twenty-six  g^ld  dollars.  I  had  borrowed 
the  wood  and  the  chemicals,  and  so  had  borrowed  part  of  my  hope 
of  food  in  making  the  said  work.  I  had  held  my  creditors  in  hope 
that  they  would  be  paid  out  of  the  money  which  would  proceed 
^  JDiscoun  Admirablei,  pp.  282-285,  for  this  and  for  what  follows. 
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from  the  pieces  made  in  the  said  £amace,  vHiieh  wss  ihe  reasoD 
why  several  began  to  hasten  to  me  after  the  morning  when  I  was 
to  conmience  the  drawing  of  the  batch." 

Palissy  had  referred  idl  things  to  t^is  day,  which  was  to  hsie 
extricated  him  from  his  ^nbarrassment  and  misery.  The  poor  asre 
always  promise-breakers.  The  rich  man,  if  one  expectation  €aib, 
is  able  to  fall  back  on  his  reserves.  The  poor  man,  when  he  is  m 
debt,  compelled  to  pay  his  expectations  out  as  promises,  Ims  i|Py 
broken  promises  charged  at  his  door  for  erery  nnforeaeen  mis- 
chance that  baulks  his  fi^resight.  PaHssy  could  not  h«?e  foneaeen 
the  misadventure  which  made  the  long-anticipated  day  of  his  de- 
liverance, the  day  ci  his  descent  into  new  depAs  of  sorrow.  He 
had  expected  three  or  four  hundred  iiTres.  **  I  reedired,''  he  ssys, 
^nothing  but  riiame  and  concision;  for  my  i^eces  were  all  be- 
strewn with  little  moraels  of  flint,  that  were  attac^d  so  firmly  to 
each  vessel,  and  so  combined  wilii  the  enamel,  that  when  one 
passed  the  hand  over  it,  the  said  flbits  cut  Hke  razoiE.  And  al- 
though the  work  was  in  this  way  lost,  there  were  still  sos&e  vfbo 
would  buy  it  at  a  mean  price ;  but,  because  diat  would  have  been 
a  decrying  and  abasing  of  my  honour,  I  broke  in  pieces  ibe  eaUim 
batdi  from  the  said  furnace,  and  lay  down  in  melancholy— -not 
without  cause,  for  I  had  no  longer  any  means  to  feed  my  &m^« 
I  had  nothing  but  reproaches  in  the  house ;  in  place  of  CMcisoh- 
eioo,  they  gave  me  maledictions.  My  neighbours,  who  had  heofd 
of  tins  affair,  said  that  I  was  nothmg  but  a  fool,  and  that  I  nig^ 
have  had  more  than  eight  francs  for  the  things  that  I  had  brokoi ; 
and  lA  this  talk  was  brought  to  mingle  with  my  grief." 

^  And  all  this  talk  was  brought  to  mingle  with  my  grief!"  If 
one  could  sketch  a  scene  like  this  widi  the  pendl  of  a  master,  it 
would  make  a  goodly  picture.  The  dilapidated  outhouse,  its 
breadies  rudely  filled  up  with  green  boughs ;  Palissy  grand  in  kb 
own  grief,  tattered  in  dress,  with  a  litter  of  beautifril  vases,  ec^ 
urns,  and  medallions,  the  products  of  his  rich  taste  and  hney, 
broken  at  his  feet ;  the  angry  creditors ;  Ihe  village  gossips  pour- 
ings their  much  talk  over  his  bowed  spirit ;  his  thin,  pale  diildreBi 
crouching,  wondmng,  about ;  his  lean  wife-— God  forgave  her  on 
the  mstant-^-pouring  on  him  maledictions,  ignorant  or  careless 
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how  his  heart  woaM  open  in  that  hour  of  angaieii  to  reoave  one 
syllable  of  woman's  consolation* 

Palissy  retired  into  his  chamber,  and  lay  down  upon  his  bed« 
He  had  done  weU  to  break  his  vessels.  His  skill  as  an  artist,  and 
his  really  discovered  secret  of  the  white  enamel,  placed  before  him 
a  wide  field  for  ambition.  He  meant  to  produce  costly  articles  of 
loxmy,  and  he  could  not  afford,  because  the  flints  had  speckled 
them,  to  hurt  his  future  reputation  by  sending  his  rich  creattone 
into  the  wodd  at  the  price  of  w^l-side  pitchers.  Princes  were  to 
be  his  paymasters.  But  he  had  no  longer  any  means  to  feed  has 
family.  His  wife  could  not  forget  that ;  and  be  might  have  had 
moie  than  eight  firancs  for  the  things  that  he  had  broken. 

If  the  wife  could  have  seen  and  understood  the  spirit  of  her 
husband,  she  would  have  followed  his  melancholy  step  when  he 
withdrew  to  the  recesses  of  his  chamber. 

Confusion,  shame,  melancholy,  grief,  Palissy  connects  with  this 
event;  but  he  has-  never  named  the  word  despair.  He  retired 
from  the  discussions  of  his  neighbours,  missing  painfully  the  con- 
soUttioo  of  his  wife ;  but  he  retired  to  have  his  own  discussion  in 
himself,  to  ascertain  in  peace  what  was  his  present  duty.  We 
have  already  seen  enough  of  Bernard  Palissy  to  know  that  he  is 
not  fikely  to  bow  lus  head,  and  own  that  he  is  vanquished  by  the 
most  imperious  of  difficulties.  Af);er  experiencing  this  last  severe 
rebufl^  Palissy  withdrew  into  his  chamber;  and  there,  he  says, 
^^when  I  had  remained  some  time  upon  the  bed,  and  had  consi- 
dered within  myself,  that  if  a  man  should  &11  into  a  pt,  his  duty 
would  be  to  endeavour  to  get  out  again" — a  very  simple  rule, 
which  all  men  have  not  strength  enough  to  follow ;  they  often  die 
while  they  are  waiting  to  be  pulled  out — **  I,"  Palissy  adds,  "  being 
in  like  case,  set  myself  to  make  some  paintings,  aod  in  various 
ways  I  took  pains  to  recover  a  little  money.'' 

That  is  to  say,  he  tranquilly  abandoned  his  experiments,  white 
he  devoted  liimself  for  a  short  time  wholly  to  the  repair  of  has 
household  fortunes.  People  thouglit  him  a  good  painter,  and  as 
he  had  by  no  means  glutted  his  market  lately  in  that  character,  he 
probably  found  it  not  difficult  to  sell  the  sketches  that  he  made. 
About  their  price  he  was  not  at  all  proud  or  particular.     He  drew 
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from  Dature  with  minute  aceuracy,  and  was  versed  in  the  common 
details  of  a  painter's  art ;  but  his  genius  had  dwelt  upon  the  works 
of  masters,  aud  he  thought,  therefore,  but  little  of  his  own.  People, 
he  said,  '^  thought  him  a  better  painter  than  he  was." 

Having  paid  just  attention,  to  these  things,  and  with,  perhaps, 
about  a  year's  toil  having  revived  some  of  the  gloss  on  his  esta- 
blishment, aud  earned  a  little  money  in  reserve;  Palissy  was  at 
leisure  to  resume  his  enterprise.  "  I  said  within  myself,  that  my 
losses  and  hazards  were  all  past,  and  there  was  no  longer  anything 
to  hinder  me  from  making  good  pieces ;  and  I  betook  myself  (as 
before)  to  labour  in  the  same  art." 

The  date  at  which  this  narrative  now  stands  is  the  year  1549. 
A  king  of  France  died  at  about  the  time  when  Palissy  was  tearing 
up  his  floors,  and  Francis  the  First  has  been  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Henry  the  Second.  In  the  year  1549,  Palissy  was  about  forty 
years  old,  and  his  labour  to  invent  enamelled  ware  had  been  spread 
over  a  period  of  some  eight  years.  It  cost  him  eight  years  more, 
but  the  worst  portion  of  his  toil  was  over.^  Palissy  had  now  only 
to  learn  the  temper  of  his  clays,  and  buy  with  experience  a  know- 
ledge of  those  numerous  mishaps  which  practical  potters  only  can 
appreciate,  and  against  which,  in  those  days  of  rude  appliances, 
incessant  watchfulness  was  needed.  The  mishaps,  at  first,  were 
lamentably  frequent.  The  very  next  batch  of  vessels  with  which 
Palissy  endeavoured  to  redeem  his  credit,  and  for  which  he  built 
another  furnace,  carefully  eschewing  flints,  was  lost  as  unexpect- 
edly as  its  predecessor,  "for  there  occurred  an  accident  of  which  I 
had  not  thought ;  for  the  vehemence  of  the  flame  of  fire  had  car- 
ried a  quantity  of  ashes  against  my  pieces ;  so  that  in  those  parts 
which  had  been  touched  by  the  ashes,  my  vessels  were  rough  and 
ill  polished ;  because  the  enamel,  being  liquefied,  had  united  with 
the  said  ashes.  In  spite  of  all  these  losses,  I  remained  in  hope  of 
remounting  in  fortune  by  the  said  art ;  for  I  caused  to  be  made, 
by  certain  potters,  a  large  number  of  earthen  lanterns,  to  contain 
my  vessels  when  I  put  them  in  the  furnace,  in  order  that,  by  means 
of  the  said  lanterns,  my  vessels  might  be  protected  from  the  ash. 
*  IXscoun  AdnwraJbies,  pp.  286,  287. 
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The  invention  proved  a  good  one,  and  has  served  me  to  the  pre« 
sent  day." 

During  the  next  two  years  Palissy  prospered  little ;  he  made, 
indeed,  vessels  of  different  colours,  which  kept  house  tolerably, 
and  enabled  him  to  abide  by  his  furnace,  losing  the  greater  part  of 
his  more  ambitious  work  by  various  mischances ;  *^  as,  when  I  had 
made  a  batch,  it  might  prove  too  much  baked,  or  another  time 
too  little,  and  all  would  be  lost  in  that  way.  I  was  so  inexpe- 
rienced that  I  could  not  discern  the  too  much,  or  too  little.  One 
time  my  work  was  baked  in  front,  but  not  baked  properly  behind ; 
another  time  I  tried  to  obviate  that,  and  burnt  my  work  behind, 
but  the  front  was  not  baked  at  all ;  sometimes  it  was  baked  on  the 
right  hand,  and  burnt  on  the  left;  sometimes  my  enamels  were 
put  on  too  thinly,  sometimes  they  were  too  thick,  which  caused  me 
great  losses ;  sometimes,  when  I  had  in  the  furnace  enam'els  dif- 
ferent in  colour,  some  were  burnt  before  the  others  had  melted."  ^ 

These  difficulties  belonged  to  his  whole  career  as  a  potter,  but, 
of  course,  more  especially  to  the  first  years.  Then  there  were 
difficulties  in  the  choice  and  management  of  clays.  They  differ 
greatly  in  their  nature.  "  Some  are  sandy,  white  and  very  thin, 
and  for  these  reasons  a  great  fire  is  needed  before  they  are  baked 
properly."  "  There  are  other  kinds  which,  when  they  are  baked, 
whether  in  pottery  or  in  bricks,  it  is  needful  that  the  master  of  the 
work  take  good  heed  in  drawing  his  affair  from  the  furnace,  lest 
it  take  cold ;  and,  what  is  more,  those  who  work  with  it  are  con- 
strained to  stop  all  the  vent-holes  of  their  furnace  as  soon  as  their 
batch  is  baked,  because  if  it  felt  the  very  slightest  wind  in  cooling, 
the  pieces  would  all  turn  out  cracked."  Other  kinds  Palissy  enu- 
merates, and  by  way  of  illustration,  "  once,"  he  says,  "  I  had  col- 
lected some  of  the  earth  of  Poitou,  and  had  laboured  upon  this  for 
the  full  space  of  six  months  before  I  had  my  batch  complete, 
because  the  vessels  that  I  had  made  were  very  elaborate,  and  of  a 
somewhat  high  price.  Now,  in  making  the  said  vessels  of  the 
earth  of  Poitou,  I  made  some  of  them  of  the  earth  of  Xaintonge, 
on  which  I  had  worked  for  some  years  before,  and  was  sufficiently 
^  Dtscoum  Admirables,  p.  286. 
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expeiienced  in  the  degree  of  the  fire  which  was  needed  by  the  said 
earth.  And  thinking  that  all  earths  might  bake  at  a  like  degree  I 
baked  my  wofk  which  was  earth  of  Poitou,  among  that  of  earth  of 
XaintoQge,  which  caused  me  a  great  loss ;  inasmuch  as  the  wtork 
in  tihe  earth  of  Xaintonge  being  baked  sufficiently,  I  thought  i^ttt 
the  other  work  would  be  so  too;  but  when  I  came  to  enamel  my 
Tessels,  those  feeling  the  moisture,  it  was  an  un^deasaat  joke  fear 
me ;  because  as  many  {Heees  as  were  enamelled,  came  to  dissoife 
and  fall  to  pieces,  as  a  limestone  woaM  do  soaked  in  water ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  ressds  of  the  earth  of  Xaintonge  were  baked 
in  the  same  furnace,  and  at  the  same  degree  of  heat  as  the  above* 
named,  and  turned  out  Tczy  wdl.  You  see,  then,  how  a  man  who 
labours  in  the  art  of  earth  is  always  an  apprentice,  because  of  tlie 
unknown  nature'  of  the  diversities  of  eardi."^ 

^  Then,  because  my  enamds  did  not  work  well  together  on  the 
same  thing,  I  was  deceived  many  times ;  whence  I  derived  alwsya 
vexatiim  and  sorrow.  Nevertheless,  the  h(^e  that  I  had  caused 
me  to  proceed  with  my  work  so  Hke  a  man,  ih&t  often  to  amuse 
people  who  came  to  see  me,  I  did  my  best  to  laugh,  althoii^ 
widiin  me  all  was  very  sad." 

Great  strength  of  body  must  have  enabled  Falissy  to  endure,  in 
addidon  to  privation  and  distress,  the  intense  toil  to  which  he  sdl»- 
jected  himself  in  ^  prosecution  of  his  struggles.  But  his  phy- 
sical frame  bore  strong  marics  of  the  contest.  ^  I  was  for  the 
space  of  ten  years,"  he  says,  "  so  wasted  in  my  person,  that  there 
was  no  form  nor  prominence  of  muscle  on  my  arms  or  legs ;  also, 
the  said  legs  were  throughout  of  one  size,  so  that  the  garters  with 
which  I  tied  my  stockings,  w&b  at  once,  when  I  walked,  down 
upon  my  heels,  wilii  the  stockings  too.  I  often  walked  about  the 
fields  of  Xaintes  considering  my  miseries  and  weariness,  and, 
above  all  things,  that  in  my  own  house  I  could  have  no  peace,  nor 
do  anything  that  was  considered  good.     I  was  demised  and 

^  From  the  treatise  Des  Terres  ArgUes  (Biscours  AdmraJbles^  pp.  254-266), 
mncli  of  which  will  be  found  translated  in  the  Appendix,  nnder  the  tHite  of 
"  The  Potter's  Clay."  The  nAes  words  of  Palissy  nsed  in  this  chapter  are 
from  VAH  de  Terre,  which,  under  title  of  "  The  Artist  in  Earth,"  will  also  be 
found  complete  in  the  Aj^eadiz  to  Book  II. 
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mocked  by  all."^  More  than  once  breaks  out  this  yearning  for 
domestic  lore,  so  ramply,  with  so  quaint  a  pathos,  that  we  some- 
tames  half  wonder  how  a  man  so  loreable  could  be  denied  the 
consolation  of  domestic  sympathy.  But  it  is  nothing  strange  ;  it 
would  have  been  more  strange  had  he  been  mated  with  a  wife  as 
capable  as  he  himself  was  of  endurance.  A  little  figure  of  a 
woman  with  an  in^nt  at  her  breast,  modelled  by  Palissy  when  he 
had  become  a  potter,  has  been  tiiought  by  some  to  represent  his 
wife.  Designed  like  all  his  other  works  iu  exact  fidelity  to  nature, 
it  at  least  represents  a  woman  of  the  provinces,  dressed  as  his  wife 
would  have  been  dressed,  and  a  baby  in  such  swaddling-clothes  as 
his  own  infants  must  have  worn.  I  therefore  insert  here  a  copy 
of  the  fignline,  which  is  called  by  some,  what  it  can  by  no  possi- 
bility be,  the  Nurse  of  Francis  I. ;  by  others,  who  I  think  are  in 
the  right,— 


THE  WIFE  OF  PALISST.< 


She  was  afOicted  with  more  grief  than  I  have  named ;  her 

^  LucowTB  AdmMbUs,  pp.  2S7,  288. 

'  From  the  i)e«cnjpttbn  Meihodi^  du  Musee  Ceramique  de  ShreSy  par  MM.  A. 
Brongniart  et  D.  Biocrenx.    Plate  zxxv.  fig.  5. 
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family  was  large,  but  death  had  removed  six  of  her  children.  In 
one  of  his  treatises,^  speaking  of  wormwood,  Palissy  says,  "  Before 
I  knew  the  value  of  the  said  herb,  the  wprms  caused  me  the  death 
of  six  children,  as  we  discovered  both  by  having  caused  their 
bodies  to  be  opened,  and  by  their  frequently  passing  from  the 
mouth,  and  when  they  were  near  death  the  worms  passed  also  by 
the  nostrils.  The  districts  of  Xaintonge,  Gascony,  Agen,  Quercy, 
and  the  parts  towards  Toulouse  are  very  subject  to  the  said 
worms," 

It  is  very  characteristic  that  Palissy  should  not  have  rested 
satisfied  until  he  had  assured  himself,  by  causing  a  post  mortem 
inspection,  of  the  reason  of  his  children's  death.  These  deaths 
concern  us  now  as  representing  to  Bernard  and  his  wife  an 
additional  large  source  of  pain ;  the  wife  might  well  be  dulled  in 
spirit,  might  easily  be  broken  down  into  a  scold,  by  poverty  and 
sorrow. 

Just  now  I  spoke  of  the  dilapidated  outhouse  in  which  the  fur- 
naces of  Palissy  were  built.  It  was,  of  course,  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  success  of  his  work  that  his  furnaces  should  be  protected 
from  the  wind  and  rain  ;  but  to  get  such  protection  was  not  by 
any  means  an  easy  matter.  Since  there  could  be  no  space  for  a 
furnace  in  any  room  of  a  small  suburban  house,  Palissy  had  to 
make  not  only  a  furnace  but  a  shed ;  and  the  amateur  roofing  of 
a  man  who  had  no  money  to  buy  materials,  was  of  a  character 
extremely  trying  to  the  temper  of  his  wife.  At  first  he  borrowed 
laths  and  tiles — his  clumsy  work  soon  fell  into  decay;  the  wind 
and  rain  spoilt  more  than  half  of  it;  protection  was  essential, 
means  of  getting  it  in  the  usual  way  did  not  exist,  and  Palissy 
was  glad  to  patch  his  shed  in  a  rude  manner  with  green  boughs 
and  sticks,  until  he  could  afford  a  little  money  upon  more  effectual 
contrivances.  These  shiftings  and  changes,  of  course,  fell  under 
the  judgment  of  the  entire  population  of  judicious  neighbours. 
In  a  provincial  town  with  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  every 
man  is  plagued  with  officious  neighbours  to  the  number  of  about 
nine  thousand,  nine  hundred,  and  mnety-nine.  Then, — ^when  the 
holes  in  his  outhouse,  oh  a  rainy,  windy  night,  were  letting  in 
*  Det  J^iU  IHvera.    At  p.  172  of  the  JHscours  AdmirahUs, 
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such  blasts  as  promised  the  destruction  of  some  costly  work, — 
Palissj  did  not  comfort  his  wife  greatly  by  awakening  her  with  the 
noise  he  made  in  wrenching  off  perhaps  her  bedroom  door ;  which, 
for  want  of  other  material,  he  was  obliged  to  use,  at  one  of  his 
critical  moments,  for  the  patching  of  his  ruinous  outbuilding.  The 
wife  had  not  enough  philosophy  to  feel  that  doors,  and  tables,  and 
house-nails,  were  such  accidents  of  life  as  could  be  parted  with 
for  the  attainment  of  an  object  intellectually  high ;  an  object,  even 
in  a  worldly  sense,  worth  many  doors,  and  nails,  and  tables. 
Every  day  she  went  out  telling  new  distresses  to  her  neighbours 
in  the  town  5  and  every  night  when  Palissy  came  up  to  bed,  per- 
haps arousing  her  long  after  midnight,  cold,  wet  through,  and 
stupid  with  work,  she  administered  to  him  the  wholesome  cordial 
of  a  curtain-lecture.  We  will  let  Palissy  state  his  own  ctke  in  the 
matter,  and  then  let  women  of  England  judge  whether  they  would 
Dot,  to  a  woman,  have  resented  his  behaviour. 

"  I  had  another  affliction,  allied  with  the  before  named,  which 
was  that  the  heat,  the  cold,  the  winds,  and  rains,  and  droppings, 
spoilt  the  largest  portion  of  my  work  before  I  baked  it ;  so  that  I 
was  obliged  to  borrow  carpentry,  laths,  tiles,  and  nails,  to  make 
shift  with.  Then,  very  often  having  nothing  wherewith  to  build, 
I  was  obliged  to  make  shift  with  green  boughs  and  sticks.  Then 
again,  when  my  means  augmented,  I  undid  what  I  had  done,  and 
built  a  little  better ;  which  caused  some  artisans,  as  hosiers,  shoe- 
makers, sergeants,  and  notaries,  a  knot  of  old  women — all  those, 
without  regarding  that  my  art  could  not  be  exercised  without 
much  space,  said  that  I  did  nothing  but  boggle,  and  blamed  me 
for  that  which  should  have  touched  their  pity,  since  I  was  forced 
to  use  things  necessary  for  my  house  to  build  the  conveniences 
which  my  art  required ;  and,  what  is  worse,  the  incitement  to  the 
said  mockeries  proceeded  from  those  of  my  own  house,  who  would 
have  had  me  work  without  appliances — a  thing  more  than  unrea- 
sonable. Then,  the  more  the  matter  was  unreasonable,  the  more 
extreme  was  my  affliction.  I  have  been  for  several  years,  when, 
without  the  means  of  covering  my  furnaces,  I  was  every  night  at 
the  mercy  of  the  rain  and  winds,  without  receiving  any  help,  aid, 
or  consolation,  except  from  the  owls  that  screeched  on  one  side, 
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and  the  do^s  that  howled  iip<Hi  th^  other;  sometimes  there  would 
arise  winds  and  storms,  which  hlew  in  such  a  manner  up  and  down 
my  furnaces,  that  I  was  constrained  to  quit  the  whde  with  loss  of 
my  labour ;  and  several  times  have  found  that,  having  quitted  all,  and 
having  nothing  dry  upon  me  because  of  the  rains  which  had  fallen, 
I  would  go  to  bed  at  midnight,  or  near  dawn,^  dressed  like  a  man 
who  has  been  dragged  through  all  the  puddles  in  the  town,  and 
turning  thus  to  retire,  I  would  walk  rollings  without  a  candle, 
falling  to  one  side  and  the  other  like  a  man  drunk  with  wine,  filled 
with  great  sorrows,  inasmuch  as,  having  laboured  long,  I  saw  my 
labour  wasted ;  then,  retiring  in  this  manner,  soiled  and  drenched, 
I  have  found  in  my  chamber  a  second  persecution  worse  than  the 
first,  which  causes  me  to  marvel  now  that  I  was  not  otmsnmed 
with  6u£Sering."  ^ 

Worse  than  wind  and  rain  and  ruin,  was  the  want  of  a  wife's 
sympathy  in  those  hours  of  fatigue  and  sufSaring^  but  I  should 
like  to  hear  of  any  British  matron  who  is  shocked  at  the  bdiaviour 
(^  ihe  wife  of  Palissy.  She  had  not  her  husband's  courage  for  a 
journey  among  thorns  ;  and  truly,  there  are  few  men  who^  for  any 
object,  would  have  courage  to  go  far  through  such  a  thicket  as 
that  from  which  we  now  discover  Palissy  at  length  emerging. 

It  occupied  him  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  to  teach  himself  by 
his  own  genius,  without  aid  from  without,  the  full  pei£ection  he 
attained  in  the  moulding  and  enamelling  <^  ornamental  pottery. 
During  the  last  eight  of  these,  however, — ^moie  especially  during 
the  last  six, — ^he  produced  many  things  in  his  vocaiaon  as  a  potter 
which  enabled  him  to  keep  his  family  in  tolerable  comfort.  At 
the  tenth  year  he  might  have  stopped  and  rested  comfortably  on 
his  profitable  knowledge,  but  Palissy  never  did  stc^,  he  never  did 
account  himsdf  to  have  attained  an  end ;  to  the  eye  of  his  genius 
there  lay  always  before  every  range  of  thought  a  long  vista  of 
almost  infinite  improvement.  Palissy  was  at  no  time  satisfied 
with  his  attainments :  no  man  with  a  grain  of  true  philosophy 

'  The  reader  will  remember  Beza's  wonder  that  Calvin  should  have  studied 
imta  midnight.  Tie  night  of  work,  the  retirement  at  midnight,  or  ^  near 
dawn,"  contrasted  more  stronglj  then  than  it  now  does  with  the  habits  of  the 
people. 

»  Diacown  AdmiraNes,  pp.  289,  290. 
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within  hrni  ever  yet  has  been  self-satisfied.  After  fifteen  or  ox* 
teen  years,  Palissj  took  heart  to  call  himself  a  potter ;  but  he  still 
laboured  ever  to  advance  in  his  own  art,  still  spent  a  large  part  of 
his  earnings  in  experiments  and  labours,  tending  to  a  point  of  ex- 
cellence not  yet  attained.  The  sixteen  years  formed  bis  appren- 
ticeship. '^  I  blundered^''  he  says,^  ^'  for  the  space  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years.  When  I  had  learot  to  guard  against  one  danger, 
there  came  another,  about  which  I  had  not  thought  During 
this  time  I  made  sereral  furnaces,  whidi  caused  me  great  losses 
before  I  understood  the  way  to  heat  them  equally*  At  last  I 
found  means  to  make  several  vessels  of  different  enamels,  inter- 
mixed in  the  manner  of  jasper.  That  fed  me  £or  several  years ; 
but,  while  feedmg  upon  these  tinngs,  I  sought  always  to  work 
onward  with  expenses  and  disbursements — as  you  know  that  I  am 
doing  sdlL'  When  I  had  discovered  how  to  make  my  Bostic 
Pieces,  I  was  in  greater  trouble  and  vexation  than  befrae;  for 
having  made  a  certain  number  of  rustic  basins,  and  having  put 
them  to  bake,  my  enamels  turned  out,  some  beautiful  and  well 
melted,  others  ill  melted;  others  were  burnt,  because  they  were 
composed  of  different  materials,  that  were  fusible  in  different 
degrees — the  green  of  the  lizards  was  burnt  before  the  eolcmr  of 
the  serpents  was  melted;  and  the  colour  of  the  serpents,  lobsters, 
tortCMses,  and  crabs,  was  melted  before  the  white  had  attained  any 
beauty.  All  these  defeets  caused  me  such  labour  and  heaviness 
of  spirit,  that  before  I  could  render  my  enamds  fusible  at  the 
same  degree  of  heat,  I  thought  I  should  be  at  the  door  of  my 
sepulchre." 

A  stranger  to  the  kind  of  ware  produced  by  Palissy  may  fairly 
wonder  what  he  means  by  his  mystenous  aUufflons  to  the  green  of 
die  Hzards,  the  colours  of  the  serpents,  die  enamelled  lobsters, 
tortoises,  and  crabs.  The  pottery  'made  by  Bernard  Palissy,  of 
which,  under  the  name  of  Palissy  ware,  exquisite  specimens  are 
,  still  existing,  was  of  a  kind  extremely  characteristic  of  its  maker. 
He  wished  to  make  beautiful  things,  but  he  was  a  naturalist,  and 
his  sense  of  beauty  was  his  sense  of  nature.     To  reproduce  upon 

^  JHteoun  Aiminiikt,  pp.  286,  287. 

*  Same  twcnlgr  jwtB  after  the  expiration  of  his  fizst  sizteen. 
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his  ware  the  bright  colours  and  elegant  forms  of  plants  and 
animals  over  which  he  had  hung  so  often  with  his  pencil  in  the 
woods  and  fields, — combining  his  qualities  of  naturalist  and  potter, 
— he  founded  his  reputation  on  the  manufacture  of  what  he  called 
Ru8tio«  Pieces.  The  title  which  he  took  for  himself  was  that  of 
Worker  in  Earth  and  Inventor  of  Rustic  Figulines  (small  mo- 
dellings)— Ouvrier  de  Terre  et  Inventeur  des  Rustiques  Figulines. 
These  rustic  figulines  were,  in  fact,  accurate  models  firom  life  of 
wild  animals,  reptiles,  plants,  and  other  works  of  nature,  detached  or 
tastefully  combined  as  ornaments  into  the  texture  of  a  vase  or  plate. 
The  rich  fancy  of  Palissy  covered  his  works  with  most  elaborate 
adornment ;  but  his  leaves  and  reptiles,  and  other  "  rustic"  designs, 
are  so  copied  in  form  and  colour  with  the  minute  accuracy  of  a 
naturalist,  that  the  species  of  each  can  be  determined  accurately. 
There  has  been  found  scarcely  a  fancy  leaf,  and  not  one  lizard, 
butterfly,  or  beetle,  not  one  bit  of  nature  transferred  to  the  works 
of  Palbsy,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  rocks,  woods,  fields,  rivers, 
and  seas  of  France.^ 

Enough  has  now  been  said  concerning  the  toils  of  Palissy 
during  his  sixteen  years'  struggle  to  acquire  the  art  of  manu- 
facturing enamelled  pottery.  The  close  of  that  period  will  bring 
us  to  the  year  1557,  the  age  of  Palissy  then  being  about  forty- 
eight.  At  this  point,  therefore,  we  leave  the  history  of  Palissy 
the  Potter,  to  chronicle  the  toil  of  the  same  active  mind  on  other 
paths  of  progress. 

*  M.  Brongniart  (Traite  des  Arts  CeramiqueSj  tome  iL  p.  66)  says  of  the 
Palissy  ware,  "  The  natural  objects  which  are  placed  upon  this  fayence  are 
very  true  in  form  and  colour;  for,  with  the  exception  of  certain  leaves,  they 
have  been  moulded  from  nature.  By  the  choice  he  has  made,  it  is  evident  that 
this  potter  was  a  naturalist ;  for  he  had  carefully  observed  fossil  shells,  and 
all  those  with  which  he  has  ornamented  his  different  pieces,  are  the  tertiary 
shells  of  the  Paris  basin,  very  probably  of  Grignon  and  its  environs.  The 
fish  are  from  the  Seine ;  the  reptiles  and  plants  firom  the  environs  of  Paris. 
There  is  no  foreign  natural  production  to  be  seen  on  his  ware."  It  is  not  at  all 
requisite  to  bind  Palissy  to  Paris  for  his  models,  as  Saintonge  lies  also  upon 
tertiary  clay.  But  we  shall  see  hereafter  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  must 
have  furnished  him  with  many  subjects.  M.  Brongniart  hints  at  a  locality  firom 
which  Palissy  got  shells,  because  he  has  distinctly  recognised  many  species  be- 
longing to  the  fauna  of  that  place.  He  names  in  a  note,  Cerithium  mutabile, 
CeritMum  lapidorum,  and  Cerithium  tuberculosum ;  Ampullaria  depressa,  Am- 
pullaria  spherica;  Turritella  tomata ;  Voluta  musicalis ;  Pyrula  levigata ;  FusuS 
clavellatus;  Venericardia  imbricata ;  Venus  Scobinella  and  Crassatella  trian- 
gularis, or  sulcata. 
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To  procure  for  this  discourse  more  ready  comprehen^on,  we 
shall  treat  it  in  the  form  of  Dialogue,  in  which  we  will  introduce 
two  persons,  the  one  will  inquire,  the  other  will  reply,  as  follows : 

Theory. — ^You  promised  to  teach  me  the  art  of  Pottery:  and 
when  you  gave  me  so  long  a  discourse  on  the  diversities  of  ar- 
gillaceous earths,  I  was  very  much  pleased,  thinking  that  you  de- 
igned to  show  me  the  whole  of  the  said  art;  but  I  was  quite 
amazed  when,  instead  of  continuing,  you  put  me  off  until  an- 
other time,  in  order  to  make^me  forget  the  affection  that  I  have 
to  the  Biud  art 

Practice. — Do  you  think  that  a  man  of  sound  judgment  would 
thus  yield  up  the  secrets  of  an  art  which  have  cost  much  in  the 
invention?  As  for  me,  I  have  resolved  on  doing  no  such  thing, 
for  I  do  not  know  your  title  to  them. 

Theory. — Then  there  is  no  charity  in  you.  K  you  will  keep 
your  secret  thus  close,  you  will  carry  it  into  the  grave,  and  no- 
body will  get  it ;  so  that  your  end  will  be  accursed  :  for  it  is 
written,  that  according  as  each  shall  have  received  the  gifts  of 
God,  so  must  he  distribute  them  to  others :  I  may  conclude 
from  this,  if  you  do  not  teach  what  you  know  of  the  before- 
mentioned  art,  that  you  abuse  the  ^fbi  of  God. 

Practice. — It  is  not  with  my  art,  nor  with  my  secrets,  as  with 
many  others.   I  know  well  that  a  good  remedy  against  a  plague 

*  A  complete  translation  of  the  essay  entitled  VArt  de  Ten^  in  the  Discours 
Adnwrdbks  de  la  Nature  des  Eaux  et  Fontaines,  &c. 
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or  other  pernicious  malady  ought  not  to  be  hidden.     The  se- 
crets of  agriculture  ought  not  to  be  hidden.     The  hazards  and 
dangers  of  navigation  ought  not  to  be  hidden.     The  word  of 
God  ought  not  to  be  hidden.     The  sciences  which  are  the  com- 
mon servants  of  the  whole  republic  ought  not  to  be  hidden. 
But  with  my  art  of  treating  earth,  and  several  other  arts,  it  is 
not  so.     There  are  several  honourable  inventions  which  are 
polluted  and  despised  through  being  too  common  among  men. 
Also,  several  things  are  exalted  in  the  houses  of  princes  and 
nobles,  which,  if  they  were  common,  would  be  esteemed  no 
more  than  old  kettles.   I  beg  you  to  consider  awhile  our  glasses, 
which,  through  having  been  too  common  among  men,  have 
fallen  to  so  vile  a  price,  that  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
make  them  live  more  sordidly  than  Paris  porters.     The  occupa- 
tion is  noble,  and  the  men  who  work  at  it  are  nobles ;  but  several 
who  exercise  that  art  as  gentlemen  would  gladly  be  plebeians, 
and  posses^  wherewith  to  pay  the  taxes.     Is  it  not  a  misfortune 
that  has  fallen  on  the  glass-workers  of  Perigord,  Limousin, 
Xaintonge,  Angoulmois,  Gascony,  Beam,   and  Bigorre,  where 
glasses  are  so  much  depreciated  that  they  are  sold  and  cried 
through  the  villages,  by  the  same  people  who  cry  old  clothes 
and  old  iron,  in  such  a  manner  that  both  those  who  make  and 
those  who  sell  them  must  work  hard  to  live  ?     Consider  awhile, 
also,  the  enamelled  buttons  (which  are  an  invention  so  polite), 
which  were  at  first  sold  for  three  francs  the  dozen.     Now,  in- 
asmuch as  those  by  whom  they  were  invented  did  not  keep 
their  invention  secret,  in  a  little  while  afterwards  the  greediness 
of  gain,  or  the  poverty  of  persons,  caused  so  large  a  number  to 
be  made,  that  they  were  obliged  to  sell  them  at  a  sol  the  dozen ; 
so  they  are  now  come  into  such  contempt  that  men  are  ashamed 
to  wear  them,  and  say  that  they  are  only  fit  for  nobodies,  be- 
cause they  have  become  too  cheap.     Have  you  not  seen,  too, 
the  enamellers  of  Limoges,  who,  for  want  of  having  kept  their 
invention  secret,  have  caused  their  art  to  become  so  vile  that 
they  can  hardly  get  a  living  at  the  price  they  put  upon  their 
works.     I  assure  you  I  have  seen  given,  at  three  sols  a  dozen, 
the  figured  badges  worn  on  caps,  which  badges  were  so  well 
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laboured,  and  their  enamels  so  well  melted  over  the  copper, 
that  no  picture  could  be  prettier.  And  that  has  not  occurred 
once  only,  but  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  times ;  and  not 
in  the  case  only  of  those  badges,  but  of  ewers,  salt-cellars,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  vessels  and  other  affairs  that  they  have  under- 
taken to  make :  a  matter  much  to  be  regretted.  Have  you  not 
seen,  too,  how  the  engravers  have  damaged  painters  and  skilled 
designers  ?  I  remember  to  have  seen  stories  from  the  life  of 
Our  Lady,  printed  in  large  outline,  according  to  the  invention  of 
a  German,  named  Albert ;  which  stories  fell  once  into  such  con- 
tempt, on  account  of  the  abundance  in  which  they  were  sup- 
plied, that  each  of  them  was  sold  for  two  liards,  although  ad^ 
mirably  designed  and  drawn.^  Have  you  not  seen,  too,  how 
cast-making  has  done  injury  to  several  clever  sculptors  ?  because 
after  one  of  them  has  spent  long  time  over  the  making  of  some 
figure  of  a  prince  or  princess,  or  whatever  else  is  excellent,  if  it 
should  g^t  into  the  hands  of  some  cast-maker,  he  will  produce 
the  same  thing  in  so  large  a  quantity  that  neither  the  name  of 
the  creator  nor  of  his  work  shall  any  more  be  known ;  and  he 
will  sell  the  figures  at  a  vile  price,  on  account  of  the  diligence 
with  which  the  casts  are  manufactured,  to  the  great  regret  of  him 
by  whom  the  piece  was  laboriously  chiselled.  I  have  seen  such 
contempt  of  sculpture,  caused  by  the  before-named  cast-making, 
that  the  whole  land  of  Gascony  and  surrounding  places  were 
full  of  moulded  figures,  in  baked  earth,  which  had  been  brought 
for  sale  to  fairs  and  markets,  and  there  sold  at  two  liards 
a-piece ;  hence  it  occurred,  that  at  the  time  when  people  com- 
menced wearing  tight  dresses,  there  was  a  man  who  was  impri- 
soned and  whipped,  because  he  went  through  the  whole  town  of 
Toulouse  with  a  bale  full  of  crucifixes,  crying,  "  Crucifixes ! 
crucifixes ! — tightly  dressed  I"^ 
You  can  understand  easily  from  these  examples,  and  from  a  thou- 

*  By  Albert  Durer.  What  would  they  sell  for  now?  Palissy's  diligent 
editor  of  1777,  M.  Faiyas  de  St  Fond,  looked  for  these  woodcuts,  and  found 
them  in  the  king's  collection.  They  form  a  series  of  fifteen  pictures,  the  dimen- 
sions of  each  being  10^  by  7^  inches.    They  bear  date  1610  and  1511. 

2  "  JL  to  Biisque,"  Clothed  figures  of  the  crucified  Saviour  were  long  common 
in  the  south  of  France  and  Flanders. 
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sand  others  like  them,  that  it  is  more  worth  while  for  a  man, 
or  a  small  nmnber  of  men,  to  make  their  profit  of  an  art,  while 
liring  honestly,  than  for  a  nomher  not  so  very  great  to  inflict 
such  serious  damage  upon  one  another,  that  they  have  not  means 
to  liye  except  hy  profanation  of  the  arts,  and  leaving  things  half 
made,  as  we  see  done  commonly  in  all  those  parts  at  which  ihere 
are  too  many  labourers.  Neyertheless,  if  I  thought  you  would 
lock  up  my  precious  secret  as  carefully  as  it  requires,  I  would 
then  let  you  learn  it  willingly. 

Theoby. — If  it  please  you  to  teach  me,  I  promise  to  be  as  silent 
as  any  other  man  you  could  instruct. 

PsACTiCE. — I  would  do  a  good  deal  for  you,  and  would  seek  your 
advancement  as  heartily  as  if  you  were  my  own  child,  but  I  fear 
that  in  showing  you  the  art  of  treating  earths,  I  should  be  push- 
ing you  back  rather  than  forward.  The  reason  is,  that  you 
have  need  of  two  things,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  do 
anything  in  pottery.  The  first  is,  that  you  must  be  wak^il, 
nimble,  handy,  and  laborious;  secondly,  you  must  have  some 
property,  to  bear  the  losses  that  accrue  from  practbing  tliis  art. 
Now,  since  you  are  indigent  in  both  respects,  I  counsel  you 
to  seek  some  other  means  of  living,  more  indulgent  and  less 
hazardous. 

Tbeoby. — I  think  that  you  say  these  thingps,  not  out  of  the  pity 
that  you  have  for  me,  but  because  you  find  it  troublesome  to 
keep  your  promise  and  reveal  to  me  the  secrets  of  your  art.  As 
for  your  plea,  I  know  that  when  you  first  set  yourself  to  seek 
the  knowledge  of  the  said  art,  you  had  not  much  in  your  pocket 
to  support  the  losses  and  mistakes  that  you  say  spring  out  of  its 
labour. 

Pbactice. — That  is  true ;  I  had  not  much  in  my  pocket,  but  I 
had  means  which  you  do  not  possess — ^for  I  had  painting. 
They  thought  me,  in  our  country,  a  better  painter  than  I  was, 
which  caused  me  to  be  often  summoned  to  draw  plans  for  use 
in  courts  of  law.  Then,  when  I  had  such  commissions  I  was 
very  well  paid ;  besides,  I  for  a  long  time  practised  glass- 
painting,  until  I  was  assured  that  I  could  earn  bread  by  labour 
upon  earth :  also,  while  exploring  for  the  said  art,  I  was  alche- 
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mist  enough  to  Uve  upon  my  teeth,  which  you  would  find  it 
troublesome  to  do.  You  see,  then,  how  I  slipped  oyer  the  time 
employed  in  searching  for  my  art. 

Thbobt.— -I  know  that  you  endured  much  poverty-  and  pain  in 
searching,  but  it  will  not  be  so  with  me ;  for  that  which  gave 
you  so  much  to  endure,  was  the  fact  that  you  were  entrusted 
-with  a  wife  and  children.  Then,  while  beforehand  you  pos- 
sessed no  knowledge,  and  were  forced  to  guess  your  way, 
tiux)ugh  this  you  were  made  unable  to  quit  your  household  to 
go  and  learn  the  art  in  some  shop,  and  you  had  no  means  of 
engaging  servants  who  might  help  you  somewhat  to  discover 
ihe  right  way«  These  drawbacks  were  the  cause  of  your  checks 
and  miseries;  but  it  will  not  be  so  with  me,  because,  ac- 
eordif^  to  your  promise,  you  will  tell  me  in  writing  all  the 
means  of  obviating  the  losses  and  hazards  of  idie  furnace,  also 
the  materials  of  which  your  enamels  are  made,  and  their  pro- 
portions, measures,  and  composition.  You  doing  so,  why  shall 
I  not  make  pretty  things  without  being  in  danger  of  any  loss, 
provided  that  your  losses  serve  as  an  example  to  protect  and 
gpuide  me  in  the  exercising  of  your  art  ? 

PsACTiCE.— -Had  I  employed  a  thousand  reams  of  paper  in 
writing  for  you  all  the  accidents  that  have  occurred  to  me  upon 
my  search,  you  may  assure  yourself  that,  however  clever  you 
might  be,  there  would  occur  to  you  a  thousand  other  crosses 
which  could  not  be  taught  by  letters,  and  which,  even  if  you 
had  them  written,  you  would  not  believe  until  you  ^should  have 
been  thrust  by  experience  among  a  thousand  troubles.  Never- 
theless, that  yon  may  have  no  occasion  to  lay  folsehood  to  my 
charge,  I  wiU  here  place  before  you,  in  their  order,  all  the 
eecrets  that  I  have  discovered  in  the  art  of  pottery,  together 
with  the  compositions  and  different  effects  of  enamels ;  I  will 
tell  you,  also,  the  diversities  in  argillaceous  earths,  which  will  be 
a  point  that  you  ought  well  to  note.  Then,  in  order  that  you 
may  the  better  understand  these  things,  you  shall  have  a  dis- 
course commencing  with  my  first  efforts  after  I  had  made  it  my 
duty  to  seek  for  the  said  art;  and  thereby  you  will  hear  the 
calamities  that  I  endured  before  I  could  accomplish  my  deagn. 
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I  think  that  when  you  ishall  properly  have  heard  the  whole,  you 
will  feel  little  desire  to  follow  my  profession,  and  assure  me  that 
as  much  as  you  now  seek  to  enter,  you  will  then  endeavoar  to 
avoid  its  precincts ;  hecause  you  will  perceive  that  one  cannot 
pursue,  or  put  in  execution  any  design,  to  work  it  out  with 
heauty  and  perfection,  except  with  great  and  extreme  lahonr, 
that  does  not  come  alone,  hut  is  always  accompanied  hy  an  army 
of  anxieties. 

Theory. — I  am  a  natural  man  like  yourself;  and  since  tiiese 
things  have  been  possible  to  you  without  a  teacher,  to  me  they 
will  be  much  more  easy,  when  I  shall  have  obtained  from  you 
a  complete  discourse  on  the  whole  method  of  acting,  and  the 
means  by  which  you  have  attained  success. 

FftACTiCE.— According  to  your  request,  learn  that  it  is  more  than 
five-and-twenty  years  since  there  was  shown  to  me  an  earthen 
cup,  turned  and  enamelled  with  so  much  beauty,  that  from  that 
time  I  entered  into  controversy  with  my  own  thoughts,  recalling 
to  mind  several  suggestions  that  some  people  had  made  to  me 
in  fun,  when  I  was  painting  portraits.  Then,  seeing  that  these 
were  falling  out  of  request  in  the  country  where  I  dwelt^  and 
that  glass-painting  was  also  littie  patronised,  I  began  to  think 
that  if  I  should  discover  how  to  make  enamels,  I  could  make 
earthen  vessels  and  other  things  very  prettily,  because  God  had 
gifted  me  with  some  knowledge  of  drawing;  and  thereafter, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  I  bad  no  knowledge  of  clays,  I  began 
to  seek  for  the  enamels,  as  a  man  gropes  in  the  dark.  Without 
having  heard  of  what  materiab  the  said  en&mels  were  composed, 
I  pounded,  in  those  days,  all  the  substances  which  I  could  sup- 
pose likely  to  make  anything ;  and  having  pounded  and  ground 
them,  I  bought  a  quantity  of  earthen  pots,  and  after  having  broken 
them  in  pieces,  I  put  some  of  the  materials  that  I  had  ground 
upon  them,  and  having  marked  them,  I  set  apart  in  writing 
what  drugs  I  had  put  upon  each,  as  a  memorandum;  then, 
having  made  a  ftimace  to  my  fancy,  I  set  the  fragments  down 
to  bake,  that  I  might  see  whether  my  drugs  were  able  to  pro* 
duce  some  whitish  colour :  for  I  sought  only  after  white  enamel, 
because  I  had  heard  it  said  that  white  enamel  was  the  basis  of 
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all  others.  Then,  hecause  I  had  never  seen  earth  haked,  nor 
could  I  tell  by  what  degree  of  heat  the  said  enamel  should  be 
melted,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  any  result  in  this  way, 
though  my  chemicals  should  have  been  right ;  because,  at  one 
time  the  mass  might  have  been  heated  too  much,  at  another 
time  too  little;  and  when  the  said  materials  were  baked  too 
little  or  burnt,  I  could  not  at  all  tell  the  reason  why  I  had  met 
with  no  success,  but  would  throw  blame  on  the  materials,  which 
sometimes,  perhaps,  were  the  right  ones,  or  at  least  could  have 
afforded  me  some  hint  for  the  accomplishment  of  my  intentions, 
if  I  had  been  able  to  manage  the  fire  in  the  way  that  my  mate- 
rials required.  But  again,  in  working  thus,  I  committed  a 
fault  still  grosser  than  that  above  named :  for,  in  putting  my  trial- 
pieces  in  the  furnace,  I  arranged  them  without  consideration ;  so 
that  if  the  materials  had  been  the  best  in  the  world,  and  the  fire 
also  the  fittest,  it  was  impossible  for  any  good  result  to  follow. 
Thus,  having  blundered  several  times  at  a  great  expense,  and 
through  much  labour,  I  was  every  day  pounding  and  grinding 
new  materials,  and  constructing  new  furnaces,  which  cost  much 
money,  and  consumed  my  wood  and  my  time. 
When  I  had  fooled  away  several  years  thus  imprudently  with  sorrow 
and  sighs,  because  I  could  not  at  all  arrive  at  my  intention, 
and  remembering  the  money  spent,  I  resolved,  in  order  to  avoid 
such  large  expenditure,  to  send  the  chemicals  that  I  would  test 
to  the  kiln  of  some  potter ;  and  having  settled  this  within  my 
mind,  I  purchased  afresh  several  earthen  vessels,  and  having 
broken  them  in  pieces,  as  was  my  custom,  I  covered  three  or 
four  hundred  of  the  fragments  with  enamel,  and  sent  them  to  a 
pottery  distant  a  league  and  a  half  from  my  dwelling,  with  a 
request  to  the  potters  that  they  would  please  to  permit  those 
trials  to  be  baked  within  some  of  their  vessels :  this  they  did 
willingly ;  but  when  they  had  baked  their  batch,  and  came  to 
take  out  my  trial-pieces,  I  received  nothing  but  shame  and  loss, 
because  they  turned  out  good  for  nothing ;  for  the  fire  used  by 
those  potters  was  not  hot  enough,  and  my  trials  were  not  put 
into  the  furnace  in  the  required  manner  and  according  to  my 
science.     And  because  I  had  at  that  time  no  knowledge  of  the 
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reason  why  my  experiments  had  not  succeeded,  I  tibrew  the 
blame  (as  I  before  said)  on  my  materials  ;'  and  beginning  a&esh, 
I  made  a  number  of  new  compounds,  and  sent  them  to  the  same 
potters,  to  do  with  as  before ;  so  I  continued  to  do  seyeral  limes, 
always  with  great  cost,  loss  of  time,  confusion,  and  sorrow. 

When  I  saw  that  I  could  not  at  all  in  this  way  come  at  my  inten- 
tion, I  took  relaxation  for  a  time,  occuppng  myself  in  my  art  of 
painting  and  glass-working,  and  comported  myself  as  if  I  were 
not  zealous  to  dive  any  more  into  the  secret  of  enamels.  Some 
days  afterwards,  there  arrived  certain  commissaries,  deputed  by 
the  king  to  establish  the  gabelle  in  the  district  of  Xaintonge, 
who  appointed  me  to  map  the  islands  and  the  country  surround- 
ing all  the  salt-marshes  in  our  part  of  the  world.  Then,  when 
the  said  commbsion  was  ended,  and  I  found  myself  paid  with  a 
little  money,  I  resumed  my  affection  for  pursuing  in  the  track 
^  of  the  enamels ;  and  seeing  that  I  had  been  able  to  do  nothing, 
whether  in  my  own  furnaces  or  in  those  of  the  before-mentioned 
potters,  I  broke  about  three  dozen  earthen  pots — all  of  them 
new ;  and  having  ground  a  large  quantity  of  different  mate- 
rials, I  covered  all  the  bits  of  the  said  pots  with  my  chemicals, 
laid  on  with  a  brush :  but  you  should  understand,  that  in  two 
or  three  hundred  of  those  pieces  there  were  only  three  covered 
with  each  kind  of  compound.  Having  done  this,  I  took  all 
these  pieces  and  carried  them  to  a  glass-house,  in  order  to  see 
whether  my  chemicals  and  compounds  might  not  prove  good 
when  tried  in  a  glass-furnace.  Then,  since  these  furnaces  are 
much  hotter  than  those  of  potters,  the  next  day  when  I  had 
them  drawn  out,  I  observed  that  some  of  my  compounds 
had  beg^n  to  melt ;  and  for  this  cause  I  was  sdll  more  encou- 
raged to  search  for  the  white  enamel,  upon  which  I  had  spent 
80  much  labour. 

Concerning  other  colours  I  did  not  give  myself  any  trouble ;  this 
little  symptom,  which  I  then  perceived,  caused  me  to  woi^  for 
the  discovery  of  the  said  white  enamel  for  two  years  beyond  ihe 
time  already  mentioned,  during  which  two  years  I  did  nothing 
but  go  and  come  between  my  house  and  the  adjacent  glass- 
houses, aiming  to  succeed  in  my  intentions.     God  willed  that 
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when  I  had  hegun  to  lose  my  courage,  and  was  gone  for  the 
last  time  to  a  glass-furnacey  having  a  man  with  me  canrying 
more  than  three  hundred  kinds  of  trial-pieces,  there  was  one 
among  those  pieces  which  was  melted  within  four  hours  aflter  it 
had  been  placed  in  the  furnace,  which  trial  turned  out  white  and 
polished  in  a  way  that  caused  me  such  joy  as  made  me  think  I 
was  become  a  new  creature  ;  and  I  thought  that  from  that  time 
I  had  the  full  perfection  of  the  white  enamel,  but  I  was  yery 
far  from  having  what  I  thought.  This  trial  was  a  very  hi^py 
one  in  one  sense,  but  very  unhappy  in  another — happy,  because 
it  gave  me  entrance  upon  the  ground  which  I  have  since  gained; 
but  unhappy,  because  it  was  not  made  with  substances  in  the 
right  measure  or  proportion.  I  was  so  great  an  ass  in  those 
days,  that  directly  I  had  made  the  said  enamel,  which  was  sin- 
gularly beautiful,  I  set  myself  to  make  vessels  of  earth,  although 
I  had  never  understood  earths ;  and  having  employed  the  space 
of  seven  or  eight  months  in  making  the  sud  vessels,  I  began  to 
erect  for  myself  a  furnace  like  that  of  the  glass- workers,  which 
I  built  with  more  labour  than  I  can  tell ;  for  it  was  requisite 
that  I  should  be  the  mason  to  myself  that  I  should  temper  my 
own  mortar,  that  I  should  draw  the  water  with  which  it  was 
tempered ;  also  it  was  requisite  that  I  should  go  myself  to  seek 
the  bricks  and  carry  them  upon  my  back,  because  I  had  no 
means  to  pay  a  single  man  for  aid  in  this  affair.  I  succeeded 
with  my  pots  in  the  first  baking,'but  when  it  came  to  the  second 
baking,  I  endured  suffering  and  labour  such  as  no  man  would 
believe.  For  instead  of  reposing  after  my  past  toil,  I  was  obliged 
to  work  for  the  space  of  more  than  a  month,  night  and  day,  to 
grind  the  materials  of  which  I  had  made  that  beautiful  enamel 
at  the  glass-furnace ;  and  when  I  had  ground  them,  I  covered 
therewith  the  vessels  that  I  had  made:  this  done,  I  put  the  fire 
into  my  furnace  by  two  mouths,  as  I  had  seen  done  at  the  glass- 
houses ;  I  also  put  my  vessels  into  the  furnace,  to  bake  and  melt 
the  enamel  which  I  had  spread  over  them;  but  it  was  an  un- 
happy thing  for  me,  for  though  I  spent  six  days  and  six  nights 
before  the  said  furnace,  feeding  it  with  wood  incessantly  through 
its  two  mouths,  it  was  not  possible  to  make  the  said  enamel 
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melt,  and  I  was  like  a  man  in  desperation.  And  although  quite 
stupefied  with  labour,  I  councilled  to  myself,  that  in  my  enamel 
there  might  be  too  little  of  the  substance  which  should  make 
the  others  melt;  and,  seeing  this,  I  began  once  more  to  pound 
and  grind  the  before-named  materials,  all  the  time  without 
letting  my  furnace  cool :  in  this  way  I  had  double  labour,  to 
pound,  grind,  and  maintain  the  fire.  When  I  had  thus  com- 
pounded my  enamel,  I  was  forced  to  go  again  and  purchase 
pots,  in  order  to  prove  the  said  compound — seeing  that  I  had 
lost  all  the  vessels  which  I  had  made  myself.  And  having 
covered  the  new  pieces  with  the  said  enamel,  I  put  them  into  the 
furnace,  keeping  the  fire  still  at  its  height :  but  thereupon  oc- 
curred to  me  a  new  misfortune,  which  caused  great  mortifica- 
tion— namely,  that  the  wood  having  failed  me,  I  was  forced 
to  bum  the  palings  which  maintained  the  boundaries  of  my 
garden  ;  which  being  burnt  also,  I  was  forced  to  bum  the  tables 
and  the  flooring  of  my  house,  to  cause  the  melting  of  the  second 
composition.  I  suffered  an  anguish  that  I  cannot  speak,  for  I 
was  quite  exhausted  and  dried  up  by  the  heat  of  the  furnace, — 
it  was  more  than  a  month  since  my  shirt  had  been  dry  upon 
me.  Further  to  console  me,  I  was  the  object  of  mockery;  and 
even  those  from  whom  solace  was  due,  ran  crying  through  the 
town  that  I  was  burning  my  floors !  And  in  this  way  my  credit 
was  taken  from  me,  and  I  was  regarded  as  a  madman. 
Others  said  that  I  was  labouring  to  make  false  money,  which  was 
a  scandal  under  which  I  pined  away,  and  slipped  with  bowed 
head  through  the  streets,  like  a  man  put  to  shame :  I  was  in 
debt  in  several  places,  and  had  two  children  at  nurse,  unable  to 
pay  the  nurses ;  no  one  gave  me  consolation,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, men  jested  at  me,  saying  it  was  right  for  him  to  die  of 
hunger,  seeing  that  he  had  left  off  following  his  trade.  All  these 
things  assailed  my  ears  when  I  passed  through  the  street ;  but 
for  all  that  there  still  remained  some  hope  which  encouraged  and 
sustained  me,  inasmuch  as  the  last  trials  had  tumed  out  tolerably 
well,  and  thereafter  I  thought  that  I  knew  enough  to  get  my 
living,  although  I  was  far  enough  from  that  (as  you  will  hear 
afterwards);  and  you  must  not  be  discontented  if  I  make  a  rather 
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long  discourse,  to  make  you  more  attentiye  to  the  matters  wMch 
concern  your  interest. 
When  I  had  dwelt  with  my  regrets  a  little  because  there  was  no 
one  who  had  pity  upon  me,  I  said  to  my  soul :  Wherefore  art 
thou  saddened,  since  thou  hast  found  the  object  of  thy  search  ? 
Labour  now,  and  the  defamers  will  lire  to  be  ashamed.  But 
my  spirit  said  again :  You  have  no  means  wherewith  to  continue 
this  affair ;  how  will  you  feed  your  family,  and  buy  whatever 
things  are  requisite  to  pass  over  the  four  or  five  months  which 
must  elapse  before  you  can  enjoy  the  produce  of  your  labour  ? 
Then,  when  I  was  thus  seized  with  sorrow  and  debating  in  my 
spirit,  hope  gave  me  a  little  courage ;  and  having  considered 
that  it  would  take  me  too  long  to  produce  a  batch  entirely  with 
my  own  hands,  and  more  promptly  to  cause  to  appear  the  secret 
which  I  had  discovered  of  the  white  enamel,  I  took  a  common 
potter  and  gave  him  certain  drawings,  in  order  that  he  might 
make  vessels  in  accordance  with  my  own  designs,  and  whilst 
he  made  these  things,  I  occupied  myself  over  some  medallions ; 
but  this  was  a  pitiable  thing,  for  I  was  forced  to  maintain  the 
said  potter  in  a  tavern  upon  credit,  because  I  had  no  means 
whatever  in  my.  house.  When  we  had  laboured  for  the  space 
of  six  months,  and  it  was  required  to  bake  the  finished  work,  I 
had  to  make  a  furnace  and  discharge  the  potter,  to  whom,  for 
want  of  money,  I  was  forced  to  give  part  of  my  clothes  for 
wages.  Then,  because  I  had  not  any  materials  for  the  erection 
of  my  furnace,  I  began  to  take  down  that  which  I  had  built . 
after  the  manner  of  the  glass-workers,  in  order  to  use  the  ma- 
terials again.  Then,  because  the  said  furnace  had  been  so 
strongly  heated  for  six  days  and  nights,  the  mortar  and  the 
brick  in  it  were  liquefied  and  vitrified  in  such  a  manner,  that 
in  loosening  the  masonry  I  had  my  fingers  bruised  and  cut  in 
so  many  places  that  I  was  obliged  to  eat  my  pottage  with  my 
fingers  wrapped  in  rags.  When  I  had  pulled  down  the  said 
furnace,  it  was  requisite  to  build  the  other,  which  was  not  done 
without  much  difficulty ;  since  I  had  to  fetch  for  myself  the 
water,  and  the  mortar,  and  the  stone,  without  any  aid,  and 
without  any  repose.     This  done,  I  submitted  the  before-named 
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work  to  the  first  baking,  and  then,  by  borrowing,  or  in .  other 
ways,  I  found  means  to  obtain  materials  for  making  the  enamel 
for  the  Govoring  of  the  sfad  work,  which  turned  out  well  from 
the  first  baking ;  but  when  I  had  bought  the  said  materials, 
lliere  followed  a  labour  fi)r  me  which  appeared  to  baffle  all  my 
wits ;  for  after  I  had  wearied  myself,  through  several  days,  in 
pounding  and  calcining  my  chemicals,  I  had  to  grind  them, 
without  any  aid,  in  a  hand-mill  which  it  usually  required  two 
strong  men  to  turn :  the  desire  that  I  had  to  succeed  in  my 
entOTprise  made  me  do  things  which  I  should  have  esteemed 
impossible.  When  the  said  colours  were  ground,  I  covered  all 
my  vessels  and  medallions  with  the  said  enamel ;  then,  having 
put  and  arranged  them  all  within  the  furnace,  I  beg^  to  make 
the  fire,  thinking  to  draw  out  of  my  furnace  three  or  four 
hundred  livres,  and  continued  the  sud  fire  until  I  had  some 
sign  and  hope  of  my  enamels  being  melted,  and  of  my  furnace 
bring  in  good  order:  the  next  day,  when  I  came  to  draw  out 
my  work,  having  previously  removed  the  fire,  my  sorrows  and 
distresses  were  so  abundantly  augmented  that  I  lost  all  counte- 
nance ;  for,  though  my  enamels  were  good,  and  my  work  was 
good,  two  accidents  had  happened  to  the  furnace,  which  had 
spoilt  all ;  and  that  you  may  be  cautious  against  them,  I  will 
tell  you  what  they  were :  also,  after  these,  I  will  tell  you  a  num- 
ber of  others,  that  my  misfortune  may  to  you  be  fortune,  and 
my  loss  your  gain.  It  was  because  the  mortar  of  which  I  had 
built  my  furnace  had  been  full  of  flints,  which,  feeling  the  ve- 
hemence of  the  fire  (at  the  same  time  that  my  enamels  had 
begun  to  liquefy),  burst  into  several  pieces,  making  a  variety  of 
cracks  and  explosions  within  the  said  furnace.  Then,  because 
the  splinters  of  these  flints  struck  against  my  work,  the  enamel, 
which  was  abready  liquefied  and  converted  into  a  glutinous  mat- 
ter, retained  the  said  flints,  and  held  them  attached  on  all  sides 
of  my  vessels  and  medallions,  which,  except  for  that,  would 
have  been  beautifiiL  So,  knowing  that  my  furnace  was  tolerably 
warm,  I  let  it  cool  until  the  next  day ;  then  I  was  more  concerned 
than  I  can  tell  you,  and  not  without  cause,  for  my  furnace  cost 
me  more  than  twenty-six  gold  dollars.    I  had  borrowed  the 
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wood  and  the  chemicalfl,  and  so  had  borrowed  part  of  my  hope 
of  food  in  making  the  said  work.  ~  I  had  held  m  j  creditors  in 
hope  that  they  would  be  pud  out  of  the  money  which  would 
proceed  from  the  pieces  made  in  the  said  iumace^  which  was 
the  reason  why  several  began  to  hasten  to  me  after  the  morning 
when  I  was  to  commence  the  drawing  of  my  batch.  Yet  by 
this  means  my  sorrows  were  redoubled:  inasmuch  as,  in  drawing 
the  said  work,  I  received  nothing  but  shame  and  confusion ;  for 
my  peces  were  all  bestrewn  with  little  morsels  of  flinty  that 
were  attached  so  firmly  to  each  vessel,  and  so  combined  with 
the  enamel,  that  when  one  passed  the  hand  over  it,  the  said 
flints  cut  like  razors :  and  although  the  work  was  in  this  way 
lost,  there  were  still  some  who  would  buy  it  at  a  mean  price ; 
but,  because  that  would  have  been  a  decrying  and  abasing  of 
my  h(Miour,  I  broke  in  pieces  the  entire  batch  from  the  said 
furnace,  and  lay  down  in  melancholy — ^not  without  cause,  for  I 
had  no  longer  any  means  to  feed  my  feimily.  I  had  nothing  but 
reproaches  in  the  house ;  in  place  of  consolation  they  gave  me 
maledictions.  My  neighbours,  who  had  heard  of  this  af&ir,  said 
that  I  was  nothing  but  a  fool,  and  that  I  might  have  had  more 
than  eight  francs  for  the /things  th^t  I  had  broken ;  and  all  this 
talk  was  brought  to  mingle  with  my  grie£ 
When  I  had  remained  some  time  upon  the  bed,  and  had  con- 
sidered within  myself,  that  if  a  man  should  £a11  into  a  pit,  his 
duty  would  be  to  endeavour  to  get  out  again ;  I,  being  in  like 
case,  set  myself  to  make  some  paintings,  and  in  various  ways  I 
took  pains  to  recover  a  little  money.  Then  I  said  within  myself, 
that  my  losses  and  hazards  were  all  past,  and  there  was  no 
longer  anything  to  hinder  me  from  making  good  pieces;  and  I 
betook  myself  (as  before)  to  labour  in  the  same  art.  But  in 
heating  another  frimace  there  occurred  an  accident  of  which  I 
had  not  thought ;  £or  the  vehemence  of  the  flame  of  fire  had 
carried  a  quantity  of  ashes  against  my  pieces ;  so  that  in  those 
parts  which  had  been  touched  by  the  ashes,  my  vessels  were 
rough  and  ill  polished ;  because  the  enamel,  being  liquefied,  had 
unitedwith  the  said  ashes.  In  spite  of  all  these  losses,  I  re- 
mained in  hope  of  remounting  in  fortune  by  means  of  the  said 
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art ;  for  I  caused  to  be  made,  by  certain  potters,  a  large  num- 
ber of  earthen  lanterns,  to  contain  my  vessels  when  I  put  them 
in  the  furnace ;  in  order  that,  by  means  of  the  said  lanterns, 
my  vessels  might  be  protected  from  the  ash.  The  invention 
proved  a  good  one,  and  has  served  me  to  the  present  day.  But 
having  guarded  against  risk  from  ashes,  other  faults  and  acci- 
dents occurred ;  as,  when  I  had  made  a  batch,  it  might  prove 
to  be  too  much  baked,  or  another  time  too  little,  and  all  would 
be  lost  in  that  way.  I  was  so  inexperienced,  that  I  could  not 
discern  the  too  much,  or  too  little.  One  time  my  work  was 
baked  in  front,  but  not  baked  properly  behind ;  another  time  I 
tried  to  obviate  that,  and  burnt  my  work  behind,  but  the  front 
was  not  baked  at  all ;  sometimes  it  was  baked  dn  the  right 
hand,  and  burnt  on  the  left ;  sometimes  my  enamels  were  put 
on  too  thinly,  sometimes  they  were  too  thick,  which  caused  me 
great  losses;  sometimes,  when  I  had  in  the  furnace  enamels 
different  in  colour,  some  were  burnt  before  the  others  had  been 
melted.  In  short,  I  blundered  for  the  space  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years.  When  I  had  learnt  to  guard  against  one  danger, 
there  came  another  about  which  I  had  not  thought.  During 
this  time  I  made  several  furnaces,  which  caused  me  great  losses 
before  I  understood  tlie  way  to  heat  them  equally.  At  last  I 
found  means  to  make  several  vessels  of  different  enamels,  inter- 
mixed in  the  manner  of  jasper.  That  fed  me  for  several  years ; 
but,  while  feeding  upon  these  things,  I  sought  always  to  work 
onward  with  expenses  and  disbursements — as  you  know  that  I 
am  doing  still.  When  I  had  discovered  how  to  make  my 
rustic  pieces,^  I  was  in  greater  trouble  and  vexation  than 
before ;  for  having  made  a  certain  number  of  rustic  basins,  and 
having  put  them  to  bake,  my  enamels  turned  out,  some  beau- 
tiful and  well  melted,  others  ill  melted;  others  were  burnt, 
because  they  were  composed  of  different  materials,  that  were 
fusible  in  different  degrees — the  green  of  the  lizards  was  burnt 
before  the  colour  of  the  serpents  was  melted ;  and  the  colour  of 

^  Small  models  of  the  -wild  animals,  reptiles,  &c.,  of  the  coimtry,  were  these 
"  rustic"  pieces,  coloured  after  nature.  Kustic  basins  were  the  bowls  or  plates, 
about  which  they  were  introduced  as  ornaments. 
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the  serpents,  lobsters,  tortoises,  and  crabs,  was  melted  before 
the  white  had  attained  any  beauty.  All  these  defects  caused 
me  such  labour  and  heaviness  of  spirit,  that  before  I  could  ren- 
der my  enamels  fusible  at  the  same  degree  of  heat,  I  thought 
I  should  be  at  the  door  of  my  sepulchre.  Also,  while  labouring 
at  such  affairs,  I  was,  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  so  wasted  in  my 
person,  that  there  was  no  form  nor  prominence  of  muscle  on 
my  arms  or  legs ;  also  the  said  legs  were  throughout  of  one 
size,  so  that  the  garters  with  which  I  tied  my  stockings,  were 
at  once,  when  I  walked,  down  upon  my  heels,  with  the  stockings 
too.  I  often  walked  about  the  fields  of  Xaintes  considering  my 
miseries  and  weariness,  and,  above  all  things,  that  in  my  own 
house  I  could  have  no  peace,  nor  do  anything  that  was  con- 
sidered good.  I  was  despised  and  mocked  by  all ;  nevertheless, 
I  always  made  some  vessels  of  different  colours,  which  kept 
house  tolerably;  but,  in  doing  this,  the  diversities  of  earth, 
with  which  I  thought  to  forward  myself,  brought  me  more  loss 
in  a  little  time  than  all  the  accidents  before.  For  having  made 
several  vessels  of  different  earths,  some  were  burnt  before  the 
others  were  bdked;  some  received  the  enamel,  and  proved 
afterwards  extremely  suited  to  my  purpose ;  others  deceived 
me  in  all  my  enterprises.  Then,  because  my  enamels  did  not 
work  well  together  on  the  same  thing,  I  was  deceived  many 
times  ;  whence  I  derived  always  vexation  and  sorrow.  Never- 
theless, the  hope  that  I  had  caused  me  to  proceed  with  my  work 
so  like  a  man,  that  often,  to  sftnuse  people  who  came  to  see  me, 
I  did  my  best  to  laugh,  although  within  me  all  was  very  sad. 
I  pursued  my  affairs  in  such  a  manner  that  I  received  a  good  deal 
of  work  from  one  part  of  my  business,  which  succeeded  well ; 
but  I  had  another  affliction,  allied  with  the  before  named,  which 
was  that  the  heat,  the  cold,  the  winds,  the  rains,  and  droppings, 
spoilt  the  largest  portion  of  my  work  before  I  baked  it ;  so  that 
I  was  obliged  to  borrow  carpentry,  laths,  tiles,  and  nails  to 
make  shift  with.  Then,  very  often  having  nothing  wherewith 
to  build,  I  was  obliged  to  make  shift  with  green  boughs  and 
sticks.  Then  again,  when  my  means  augmented,  I  undid  what 
I  had  done,  and  built  a  little  better;    which  caused  some 
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artisans,  as  hosiers,  shoemakers,  sergeants,  and  notaries,  a  knot 
of  old  women— ^  those,  without  regarding  that  my  art  could 
not  be  exercised  without  much  space,  said  that  I  did  noiihing 
but  boggle,  and  blamed  me  for  that  which  should  have  touched 
iheir  pity,  £dnce  I  was  forced  to  use  things  necessary  for  my 
house  to  build  the  conveniences  which  my  art  required;  and 
what  is  worse,  the  incitement  to  the  said  mockeries  proceeded 
from  those  of  my  own  house,  who  would  have  had  me  work 
without  appliances — a  thing  more  than  unreasonable.  Then 
the  more  the  matter  was  unreasonable,  the  more  extreme  was 
my  affliction.  I  have  been  for  several  years,  when,  without  the 
means  of  covering  my  furnaces,  I  was  every  night  at  the  mercy 
of  the  rains  and  winds,  without  receiving  any  help,  aid,  or  con- 
solation, except  from  the  owls  that  screeched  on  one  side,  and 
the  dogs  that  howled  upon  the  other ;  sometimes  there  would 
arise  winds  and  storms,  which  blew  in  such  a  manner  up  and 
down  my  furnaces,  that  I  was  constrained  to  quit  the  whole 
with  loss  of  my  labour,  and  several  times  have  found  that 
having  quitted  all,  and  having  nothing  dry  upon  me  because  of 
the  rains  which  had  fallen,  I  would  go  to  bed  at  midnight  or 
near  dawn,  dressed  like  a  man  who  has  been  dragged  through 
all  the  puddles  in  the  town,  and  turning  thus  to  retire,  I  would 
walk  roUing,  without  a  candle,  falling  to  one  side  and  the  other 
like  a  man  drunk  with  wine,  filled  with  great  sorrows,  inasmuch 
as  having  laboured  long  I  saw  my  labour  wasted;  then,  re- 
tiring in  this  manner  soiled  and  drenched,  I  have  found  in  my 
chamber  a  second  persecution  worse  than  the  first,  which  causes 
me  to  marvel  now  that  I  was  not  consumed  with  suffering. 

Theory, — Why  do  you  make  me  out  so  long  a  tale  ?  It  is 
rather  to  divert  me  from  my  intention  than  to  assist  it  You 
have  given  me  an  excellent  discourse  upon  the  accidents  which 
happen  in  the  art  of  pottery,  but  that  b  of  no  use  unless  to 
scare  me,  for  of  the  enamels  you  have  told  me  nothing  yet. 

Practice. — The  enamels  which  I  use  are  made  of  tin,  lead,  iron, 
steel,  antimony,  sapphire  of  copper,  sand,  the  herb  glass-wort, 
ashes  of  tartar,  litharge,  stone  of  Perigord.^   Those  are  the  ma- 
terials proper  for  the  making  of  my  enamels. 
^  Manganese. 
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Theoby. — But  see,  now,  when  you  tell  me  that,  you  tell  me 
nothing ;  for  I  have  already  found  &om  your  statements  that 
you  lost  much  before  you  mixed  the  enamels  in  a  right  propor- 
tion ;  therefore,  you  know  very  well  that  if  you  do  not  give  me 
the  proportions,  I  shall  not  know  what  to  do  with  my  knowledge 
of  the  materials. 

PRACTICE. — The  errors  I  committed  in  mixing  the  proportions  of 
my  enamels,  gave  me  knowledge  of  more  than  of  what  things 
were  not  suitable.  Therefore,  I  am  of  opinion  that  you  should 
work  to  find  the  said  proportions,  as  I  have  done;  otherwise 
you  will  have  science  too  cheap,  and  perhaps  that  may  cause  you 
to  despise  it :  for  I  know  well,  that  there  are  no  people  in  the 
world  who  give  easy  bargains  of  their  mysteries  and  their  arts, 
excepting  those  who  got  them  at  almost  no  cost ;  but  they  who 
have  practised  them  through  great  expense  and  toil,  do  not  part 
with  them  so  lightly. 

Theobt. — ^You  would  have  me  regard  these  things  as  wonder- 
fully excellent  If  it  were  some  great  science,  of  which  we  were 
in  great  need,  you  might  then  preach  its  excellence ;  but  you 
esteem  so  highly  a  mechanical  art,  which  can  be  easily  dispensed 
with. 

Practice. — That  is  a  statement  out  of  which  I  now  perceive  that 
you  are  unworthy  to  hear  anything  of  the  mystery  of  the  said 
art ;  and  since  you  call  it  a  mechanical  art,  you  shall  know  no 
more  of  it  by  my  means.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  said  art 
there  are  some  parts  mechanical,  as  the  kneading  of  the  earth ; 
there  are  some  branches  of  it  which  produce  vessels  for  the  ordi- 
nary service  of  the  kitchen,  without  any  exact  form  or  measure : 
they  may  be  called  mechanical ;  but  forasmuch  as  concerns  the 
government  of  the  &e,  it  ought  not  to  be  compared  with  any- 
thing mechanical. .  For  you  must  know,  that  to  manage  pro- 
perly a  batch  of  work,  especially  when  it  is  enamelled,  the  fire 
must  be  reg^ulated  by  a  philosophy  so  careful,  that  there  is  no 
wit  so  fine  as  to  find  no  labour  in  it  and  avoid  being  frecfuently 
deceived. '  As  for  the  manner  of  arrangement  in  the  furnace, 
it  requires  a  peculiar  geometry. 

Item.  You  know  that  there  are  made  in  several  places  earthen 
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vessels,  which  are  adjusted  in  so  geometrical  a  way,  that  a  great 
vessel  is  supported  on  a  little  foot,  even  while  yet  the  clay  is 
soft :  do  you  call  that  mechaaical  ?     Do  you  not  know  that 
measuring  hy  the  compass  ought  not  to  he  called  mechanical, 
for  heing  very  common,  or  because  the  workmen  so  engaged  are 
poor?      Nevertheless,  the  arts  which  require  compass,  rules, 
numbers,  weights  and  measures,  ought  not  to  be  called  mecha- 
nical.    And  since  you  will  thus  rank  as  mechanical  the  art  of 
treating  earth,  and  scarcely  esteem  its  utility,  I  will  now  make 
you  understand  how  it  is  greater  than  I  am  able  to  explain. 
Consi<!er  a  little,  how  many  arts  would  be  useless,  if  not  alto- 
gether lost,  without  the  art  of  treating  earth.     The  refiners  of 
gold  and  silver  must  cease  from  their  work,  for  they  could  do 
nothing  without  furnaces  and  earthen  vessels  ;  inasmuch  as  no 
stone  or  other  matter  could  be  found,  which  might  serve  to 
contain  melting  metals,  if  there  were  no  vessels  of  earth. 
Item.  The  glass-workers  must  cease  from  their  work;  for  they 
have  no  means  of  melting  the  ingredients  of  their  glass,  if  not 
in  vessels  of  earth.     The  goldsmiths,  founders,  all  melting  of 
whatever  sort  or  kind  it  may  be,  would  be  at  an  end,  and  there      I 
would  not  one  be  found  who  could  dispense  with  clay.     Look 
also  at  the  forges  of  the  farriers  and  locksmiths,  and  you  will 
see  that  all  the  said  forges  are  made  of  bricks ;  for  if  they  were 
of  stone,  they  would  be  soon  consumed.     Look  at  all  the  fur-      I 
naces,  you  will  find  they  are  made  of  earth  j  even  those  who 
labour  upon  earths  use  earthen  furnaces,  as  tilers,  brick-makers,,      i 
and  potters :  in  short,  there  is  no  stone,  mineral,  or  other  matter,      ' 
which  could  serve  for  the  building  of  a  furnace  for  glass,  lime,  or      \ 
any  of  the  before-named  purposes,  which  would  last  for  any  length      1 
of  time.    You  see  also  how  useful  common  earthen  vessels  are  to 
the  community,  you  see  also  how  great  is  the  utility  of  earth  for      I 
the  covering  of  houses.     You  know  that  in  many  regions  they 
know  nothing  of  slate,  and  have  no  other  covering  than  tiles : 
how  great  do  you  suppose  to  be  the  utility  of  earth  in  making 
conduits  from  our  fountains?     It  is  well  known  that  the  water 
which  flows  through  earthen  pipes  is  much  better  and  whole-      I 
somer  than  that  which  has  been  brought  through  leaden  chan- 
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nels.  How  many  towns  are  there,  think  you,  built  of  bricks, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  no  means  of  getting  stone  to  build  them 
with  ?  How,  think  you,  did  our  ancestors  estimate  the  useful- 
ness of  the  art  of  treating  earth  ? 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations  have  caused 
many  sumptuous  buildings  to  be  constructed  by  the  art  of  treat- 
ing earth :  there  have  been  several  emperors  and  kings,  who 
have  caused  to  be  built  great  pyramids  of  earth,  in  order  to  per- 
petuate their  memory ;  and  some  of  them  have  done  this,  fearing 
that  their  pyramids  would  be  crumbled  by  fire,  if  they  had  been 
of  stone.  Then,  knowing  that  fire  was  powerless  against  the 
buildings  of  baked  earth,  they  had  them  built  of  bricks ;  witness 
the  children  of  Israel,  who  were  marvellously  oppressed  while 
making  bricks  for  the  said  buildings.  K I  would  put  in  writing 
ail  the  uses  of  the  art  of  treating  earths,  I  never  should  have 
done ;  wherefore  I  leave  you  to  think  within  yourself  the  re- 
mainder of  its  uses.  As  for  its  reputation,  if  it  be  now  despised, 
it  has  not  always  been  so.  Historians  certify  to  us,  that  when 
the  art  of  treating  earth  was  invented,  vessels  of  marble,  ala- 
baster, chalcedony,  and  jasper,  were  cast  into  contempt ;  that 
even  many  earthen  vessels  were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
temples. 
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Between  the  different  kinds  of  argillaceous  earths  there  is  so 
great  a  difference,  the  one  from  the  other,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  man  to  be  able  to  relate  the  cbntrariety  that  is  among 
them.  Some  are  sandy,  white  and  very  thin,  and  for  these 
reasons  a  great  fire  is  needed  before  they  are  baked  properly. 
Such  kind  of  earth  is  very  good  for  making  crucibles,  because 
it  endures  a  very  great  fire  j  there  are  other  earths  which,  on 
account  of  the  metallic  substances  that  are  in  them,  bend  and 
liquefy  when  they  endure  great  heat.  I  have  seen  some  tilers' 
furnaces  of  which  the  arches  were  in  such  sort  liquefied,  that 
the  vaults  were  quite  full  of  pendant  forms,  as  you  see  the 
icicles  from  the  gutters  of  the  houses  during  frosts.  There  are 
other  kinds,  which,  when  they  are  baked,  whether  in  pottery  or 
in  bricks,  it  is  needful  that  the  master  of  the  work  take  good 
heed,  in  drawing  his  affair  from  the  furnace,  lest  it  take  cold ; 
and  what  is  more,  those  who  work  with  it  are  constrained  to 
stop  all  the  vent-holes  of  their  furnace  as  soon  as  their  batch 
is  baked,  because,  if  it  felt  the  very  slightest  wind  in  cooling, 
the  pieces  would  all  turn  out  cracked.  There  is  a  kind  at 
Savigny,  in  Beauvoisis,  which  I  think  has  not  in  France  its 
like ;  for  it  endures  a  marvellous  fire,  without  being  at  all  in- 
jured, and  has  this  advantage  also,  that  it  allows  itself  to  be 
shaped  more  slenderly  and  delicately  than  any  of  the  others ; 
and  when  it  is  extremely  baked,  it  takes  a  little  vitrificative 

*  Selections  from  the  essay  entitled  Du  Terre  Argile,  in  the  Discowa  Admi- 
rabies  des  Eaux  et  Fontaines,  &c. 
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polish,  which  proceeds  from  its  own  substance ;  and  that  causes 
that  the  vessels  made  with  the  said  earth  hold  water  quite  as 
well  as  glass  vessels.  There  are  other  kinds  of  earth  which  are 
black  in  their  essence,  and  when  they  are  baked  they  are  white 
like  paper ;  other  kinds^  are  yellow,  and  when  they  are  baked 
ihey  become  red.  There  are  some  kinds  which  are  of  evil 
nature ;  because  among  them  there  are  little  stones,  which 
when  the  vessels  are  baked,  the  little  stones  which  are  in  the 
said  vessels  are  reduced  to  lime,  and  suddenly  when  they  come 
to  feel  the  humidity  of  the  air,  they  swell  and  cause  the  said 
vessel  to  split  in  the  place  where  they  are  enclosed,  and  this  is 
because  the  said  stones  were  calcined  in  the  baking ;  and  by^ 
this  means  many  vessels  are  lost,  however  great  the  labour  one 
may  have  employed  upon  them.  There  are  other  kinds  of 
earth  which  are  very  good,  and  very  well  endure  the  fire ;  but 
they  are  so  vain  and  lax  that  one  cannot  make  any  light  vessels 
of  them,  because  when  one  would  form  them  a  little  high,  it 
sinks  down  towards  the  bottom,  not  being  able  to  sustain  itself. 
It  is  a  general  rule,  that  all  argillaceous  earths,  and  especially  the 
finest,  are  subject  to  crackle  at  the  fire  before  they  are  baked ; 
for  this  reason,  those  who  work  with  them  are  obliged  to  add 
to  the  fire  little  by  little,  in  order  to  chase  the  moisture  which 
is  in  the  work ;  so  that  if  the  pieces  which  one  bakes  are  thick, 
and  there  are  many  of  them,  it  will  be  necessary  to  maintain 
the  fire  sometimes  three  or  four  days  and  nights ;  and  if  the 
work  has  once  begun  to  heat,  and  he  who  shall  conduct  the  fire 
do  fall  asleep,  and  suffer  his  work  to  cool  before  it  be  baked  in 
perfection,  there  is  no  help  but  the  work  is  lost.  And  by  such 
accident  many  potters  have  had  great  losses. 

I  once  saw  certain  modellers  of  images,  instructed  in  the  art  of 
treating  earth  by  hearsay  only,  and  sufficiently  new  in  the 
knowledge  of  earths,  who,  after  having  made  some  images,  put 
them  into  the  furnaces  to  bake  them,  according  to  their  under- 
standing. But  when  they  began  to  put  on  the  large  fire,  it 
was  a  pleasant  thing  enough  (though  not  a  cause  of  laughter 
to  us  all)  to  hear  these  images  biu^t,  and  make  a  battery  be- 
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tween  themselves  like  a  multitude  of  harquebusades  and  dis- 
charges of  cannon,  and  the  poor  master  very  vexed,  like  one 
v^ho  had  been  robbed  of  his  purse ;  for  the  day  being  come  for 
drawing  the  images  out  of  the  furnace,  the  furnace  was  no 
sooner  opened  than  he  saw  some  with  cracked  heads,  others 
with  shattered  arms  and  the  legs  broken ;  so  that  the  poor 
man,  having  drawn  his  images,  was  much  disturbed,  and  had 
trouble  enough  to  find  the  pieces ;  for  some  were  as  small  as 
flies,  and  not  being  able  to  get  them  together,  he  was  often 
obliged  to  make  knobs  for  flags  and  other  matters  out  of  the 
said  images. 

Once  I  had  collected  some  of  the  earth  of  Poitou,  and  had  laboured 
upon  this  for  the  full  space  of  six  months  before  I  had  my 
batch  complete ;  because  the  vessels  that  I  had  made  were  very 
elaborate,  and  of  a  somewhat  high  price.  Now,  in  making  the 
said  vessels  of  the  earth  of  Poitou,  I  made  some  of  them  of  the 
earth  of  Xaintonge,  on  which  I  had  worked  for  some  years 
before,  and  was  sufficiently  experienced  in  the  degree  of  the 
fire  which  was  needed  by  the  said  earth.  And  thinking  that  all 
earths  might  bake  at  a  like  degree,  I  baked  my  work  which . 
was  earth  of  Poitou  among  that  of  earth  of  Xaintonge,  which 
caused  me  a  great  loss ;  inasmuch  as  the  work  in  earth  of  Xain- 
tonge being  baked  sufficiently,  I  thought  that  the  other  work 
would  be  so  too :  but  when  I  came  to  enamel  my  vessels,  those 
feeling  the  moisture,  it  was  an  unpleasant  joke  for  me ;  because 
as  many  pieces  as  were  enamelled  came  to  dissolve  and  fall  to 
pieces,  as  a  limestone  would  do  soaked  in  water ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  vessels  of  the  earth  of  Xaintonge  were  baked  in 
the  same  furnace,  and  at  the  same  degree  of  heat  as  the  above- 
named,  and  turned  out  very  well.  You  see,  then,  how  a  man 
who  labours  in  the  art  of  earth  is  always  an  apprentice,  because 
of  the  unknown  nature  of  the  diversities  of  earth. 
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^  CHAPTER  I. 

THE  BEFOBMED  CHITBOH  AT  SATCTTES. 

'^  There  was  in  this  town  a  certain  artisan,  marvellously  poor 
and  indigent)  who  had  so  great  a  desire  for  the  advancement  of 
the  Gospel,  that  he  demonstrated  it  every  day  to  another  as  poor 
as  himself,  and  with  as  little  learning,  for  they  hoth  scarcely  knew 
anytlung ;  nevertheless,  the  first  urged  upon  the  other  that  if  he 
would  employ  himself  in  making  some  form  of  exhortation,  that 
would  be  productive  of  great  fruit "^ 

The  ''  certain  artisan,  marvellously  poor  and  needy,"  would  have 
been  named,  had  he  been  any  other  man  than  Falissy  himself. 
The  mode  of  expression,  and  the  known  character  of  Bernard, 
leave  us  very  little  room  for  doubt  that  it  was  he  who,  in  the  days 
of  his  hard  struggling,  being  unable  to  find  consolation  in  the 
orthodox  services  of  the  town,  satisfied  the  strong  devotional  im- 
pulses of  his  character  by  studying  the  Scriptures  daily  with  one 
poor  companion.  The  writings  of  Palissy  display  throughout  a 
close  and  reverent  acquaintance  with  the  Bible ;  his  quaint  cheer- 
fulness of  temper,  his  artless,  simple-minded  style,  are  beautifully 
mingled  in  his  works  with  a  solemnity  of  religious  feeling,  that 
would  have  led  to  asceticism  any  man  with  a  less  healthy  intellect. 
The  grave^  uncompromising  piety  of  the  Huguenot,  who  knew  that 
he  might  be  called  upon  to  die  for  his  faith,  formed  a  large  feature 
in  the  character  of  Palissy.  Very  earnestly  he  sought  afiker  reli- 
gious truth,  and  what  he  thought,  he  spoke  with  perfect  fearless- 
ness. We  have  found  out  by  this  time,  that  when  his  way  was 
•  Becepte  VenXM^  O,  im. 
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chosen,  it  formed  no  part  of  the  character  of  Palissy  to  flinch  from 
trouble. 

Bernard,  then,  while  he  toiled  and  suffered  in  acquiring  the 
skill  which  was  to  make  him  immortal  in  the  history  of  art — 
Bernard,  at  that  time  "  marvellously  poor  and  indigent,"  demon- 
strated the  truths  of  Scripture  daily  to  another  man,  poor  like 
himself.  Then,  distrustful  of  his  power  or  his  leisure  to  prepare 
for  a  more  public  exposition,  he  communicated  to  his  friend  the 
impulse  of  hb  own  active  spirit,  and  urged  him  to  ^'  e^loy  him- 
self in  some  form  of  exhortation,  that  would  be  productive  of 
great  fruit." 

His  friend  felt  himself  to  be  too  simple  and  unlearned,  but  the 
persuasions  of  Bernard  gave  him  courage ;  ^^  and  some  days  after- 
wards," Palissy  tells  us,  '^  he  assembled,  one  Sunday  in  the  morn- 
ing, nine  o;r  ten  persons,  and  because  he  was  ill  versed  in  letters, 
he  had  taken  some  passages  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
having  them  put  down  in  writing.  And  when  they  were  assem- 
bled, he  read  to  them  the  passages  and  texts,  saying:  ^  That  each 
man,  according  to  the  gifts  he  had  received,  should  distribute  them 
to  others ;  and  that  every  tree  which  bore  not  fruit,  would  be  cut 
down  and  cast  into  the  fire.'  Also,  he  read  another  text  taken 
from  Deuteronomy,  where  it  is  written :  <  Thou  shalt  declare  my 
words,  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest 
by  the  way,  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up ;  and 
thou  shalt  write  them  on  the  door-posts  of  thine  house,  and  on  the 
gates.'  He  proposed  to  them,  also,  the  parable  of  the  talents,  and 
a  great  number  of  such  texts ;  and  this  he  did,  tending  towards 
two  good  ends :  the  first  was  to  show,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all 
people  to  speak  of  the  statutes  and  ordinances  of  God,  and  that 
his  doctrine  might  not  be  despised  on  account  of  his  own  abject 
state ;  the  second  end  was  to  incite  certain  auditors  to  do  as  he 
was  doing ;  for  in  this  same  hour  they  agreed  together  that  six 
from  among  them  should  make  exhortations  weekly- — ^that  is  to 
say,  each  of  the  six  once  in  six  weeks,  on  Sundays  only.  And 
because  they  undertook  a  business  in  which  they  had  never  been 
instructed,  it  was  said  that  they  should  put  their  exhortations  down 
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in  writing,  and  read  them  before  the  assembly.  *  *  That  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  town  of  Xaintes."  ^ 

Palissy  adds,  "  I  am  sure  there  was,  at  the  beginning,  such  a 
congregation,  that  the  number  was  of  five  alone."  Each  of  the  six 
took  his  turn  to  be  the  preacher  to  five  listeners,  and  of  these 
Palissy  was  one ;  his  name  is  chronicled  in  a  contemporary  list  of 
preachers.^  Six  poor  and  unlearned  men,  among  not  a  few  who 
were  infected  with  the  taint  of  heresy,  were  all  who  had  the  bold- 
ness, with  grave  faces  and  determined  minds,  to  form  themselves 
into  a  Church  in  that  town,  which  had  so  recently  beheld  the 
burning  of  a  heretic.  Poor  as  they  were,  perhaps  they  were  below 
the  wrath  of  a  grand-vicar,  and  it  may  be  that  M.  CoUardeau  had 
warmed  himself  sufficiently  at  the  first  bonfire  of  his  making. 

But  there  was  imprisoned  in  the  town  of  Saintes,  and  through 
the  zeal  of  this  fiscal  attorney  CoUardeau,  <^  one  named  Master 
Philebert  Hamelin."  Philebert  had  taught  the  Reformed  doc- 
trine, and  had  contributed  by  his  advice  some  part  of  the  impulse 
towards  that  formation  of  a  little  Church,  which  took  place  while 
he  was  in  prison.  He  was  a  zealous  man,  gifted  with  rare  elo- 
quence, and  wonderfully  active.  Born  at  Chinon,  in  Touraine,  he 
had  begun  the  business  of  life  as  a  priest.^  His  home  being  near 
Poitiers,  it  was,  perhaps,  by  Calvin,  or  more  probably  by  Vemou, 
that  he  was  induced  to  renounce  Catholicism.  When  he  did  that, 
he  joined  the  priests  and  monks  who  fled  into  the  isles  of  Aunis 
and  Saintonge.  There  he  was  seized  with  others,  and  while  the 
Church,  to  the  foundation  of  which  he  had  contributed,  was  being 
formed,  in  1 546,  he  was  a  prisoner.  By  some  dissembling  of  his 
faith,  for  which  he  afterwards  "had  always  a  remorse  6f  con- 
science," Philebert  obtained  his  freedom  at  that  time,  and  travelled 
to  Geneva.  There,  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  French  Reformers, 
he  acquired  a  great  increase  of  earnestness ;  "  he  enlarged,"  Pa- 
lissy tells  us,*  **  at  the  said  Geneva,  both  his  faith  and  doctrine. 

^  Bernard  Palissy,  JRecepte  Veritable  (Rochelle,  1664=— the  paging  is  by  sheets 
only),  O,  iv. 

2  See  Recherckes  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Palissy,  by  MM.  Fanjas  de  St.  Fond 
and  Gobet,  p.  xxi 

»  Hist,  des  Egl  Ref,  en,  SairUmge^  par  A.  Crottet.    Bordeaux,  1841,  p.  16. 

*  Mec^te  Veritable,  0,  ii  iii. 
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Then,"  continues  Bernard,  ^^  because  he  had  dissembled  in  his 
public  confession  in  this  town,  and  wishing  to  repair  his  fault,  he 
exerted  himself,  wherever  he  went,  to  incite  men  to  have  ministers, 
and  to  erect  some  kind  of  Church,  and  so  travelled  through  the 
lands  of  France,  having  some  servants  who  sold  bibles,^  and  other 
books  printed  in  his  press.  For  he  had  given  his  mind  to  it,  and 
made  himself  a  printer.  In  doing  this,  he  passed  sometimes 
through  this  town,  and  went  also  to  Allevert  Now  he  was  so 
just,  and  of  so  great  a  zeal,  that  although  he  was  a  man  ill  capable 
of  walking,  he  would  never  accept  horses,  although  many  urged 
him  so  to  do  with  full  affection.  And  being  slenderly  provided 
as  to  the  wherewith,  he  took  with  him  no  otiier  outfit  than  only  a 
simple  staff  in  his  hand,  and  went  his  way  alone,  in  this  manner, 
without  any  fear. 

'^  Now  it  occurred  one  day,  after  he  had  concluded  some  prayers 
and  little  exhortations  in  this  town — Shaving  at  most  seven  or  eight 
auditors — ^he^went  upon  his  way  to  Allevert,  and,  before  parting, 
he  prayed  the  little  flock  of  the  assembly  to  congregate  themselves, 
to  pray,  and  to  exhort  one  another;  and  so  he  went  to  Allevert, 
labouring  to  win  the  people  to  God ;  and  there,  being  received 
kindly  by  the  chief  part  of  the  people,  brought  them  by  the  sound 
of  a  bell  to  certain  sermons,  and  baptized  a  child.  Seeing  which, 
the  magistrates  of  this  town  constrained  the  bishop  to  produce 
money  for  the  maintenance  of  a  pursuit  of  the  said  Philebert,  with 
horses,  gens  d'armes,  cooks,  and  sutiers." 

The  quick,  painter's  fancy  of  Palissy,  and  the  clearness  of 
thought  which  guides  him  always  to  the  fittest  words,  have  filled 
his  works  with  a  great  deal  of  picture-writing.  Nothing  could 
be  more  happily  sketched  than  this  representation  of  Philebert, 
^'  a  man  ill  capable  of  walking,  who  took  with  him  no  other  outfit 
than  only  a  simple  staff  in  his  hand,  and  went  his  way  alone  in 
this  manner,  without  fear,"  to  whom  Palissy  drily  appends  a  pur- 
suit "  with  horses,  gens  d'armes,  cooks,  and  sutiers." 

Undoing  as  they  could  the  mischief  that  had  been  done  by  the 
heretic,  the  bishop  and  certain  magistrates  of  Saintes  betook 
themselves  to  the  scene  of  the  calamity,  and  caused  the  child 

^  OUvetan's  translation,  first  printed  at  Nenfchatel  in  1635.    (OrcUeL') 
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which  had  heen  baptized  by  Philebeit  to  be  rebaptized  into  ortho- 
doxy.i  It  was  by  tlus  Philebert  that  the  Reformed  Church  of 
AUevert  had  been  founded  in  the  autumn  of  1555.  He  had  since 
that  date  frequented  other  towns  and  villages,  Saintes  more  than 
any,  for  since  it  was  there  that  he  had  sinned  publicly  by  the 
abjuration  of  his  faith,  he  was  most  anxious  there  to  publish  his 
repentance  and  undo  the  evil  he  had  done.  But  Saintes  was  a 
stronghold  of  Catholicism.  Elsewhere  Philebert  assembled  multi- 
tudes, including  many  persons  of  high  social  rank,  but  there,  after 
two  years  of  indefatigable  labour,  he  was  surrounded  only  by  the 
little  flock  of  seven  or  eight  men,  with  whom  knelt  Bernard  Palissy. 
For  help  in  his  difficult  work  he  had  sent  to  the  Churoh  at  Paris, 
and  by  that  Church  there  had  been  despatched  to  him  as  an  ally 
a  young  minister,  full  of  energy,  named  Andr^  de  Mazieres,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  De  la  Place.  This  Reformer  had 
not  been  checked  in  his  career  by  witnessing  at  Bordeaux  the 
burning  alive  of  Amaud  Monier  and  Jean  de  Gtizes.  While  the 
arrival  of  De  la  Place  was  looked  for,  and  the  members  of  the 
little  Church  at  Saintes  were  supporting  one  another  by  mutual 
exhortation,  Philebert  went  to  Allevert.  Then  it  was  that  a  child 
— ^the  child  of  Jean  du  Vaux — baptized  by  him,  was  torn  from 
the  arms  of  its  resisting  mother  to  be  rebaptized  by  the  bishop.^ 
Philebert,  hunted  down  by  horses  and  gens  d'armes,  was  taken  in 
the  chateau  of  a  friend  and  follower,  the  Seigneur  de  Perissac. 
"  And  so,**  says  Palissy,  "  they  brought  him  into  this  town,  as  a 
malefactor  to  the  criminals^  prisons,  although  his  works  give  certain 
vdtness  that  he  was  a  child  of  Grod  and  truly  of  His  chosen.  He 
was  so  perfect  in  his  works  that  his  enemies  were  compelled  to  own 
that  he  was  of  a  holy  life,  always  without  approval  of  his  doctrine."  ^ 
This  second  imprisonment  of  I^ilebert  Hamelin  took  place  iu 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1557,  the  date  named  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  chapter,  as  the  last  year  of  Bernard's  first  sixteen  as  a 
potter.     The  date  concerns  us,  because  Philebert  Hamelin  com- 

^  Thus  Car  Palissy.  The  succeeding  information,  untU  Palissy  is  again 
quoted,  has  heen  drawn  from  Pastor  Crottet*s  Histoire  des  EgUses  BSformees  de 
•fW,  Gemozac  €t  Mortagne^  en  JSamtonge,  pp.  16-2d. 

^  Crottet  (p.  26)  cites  an  account  of  this  firom  Beza. 

'  Mecqtte  VerUaJbk,  0,  iL 
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manded  the  love  £ind  reverence  of  Bernard  Palissy,  and  there  is 
connected  with  this  event  a  circumstance  which  admirahly  illus- 
trates the  potter's  earnest  character.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
terrors  threatened  against  heretics,  Bernard  Palissy  spent  his 
whole  energy,  when  Philehert  was  cast  into  prison^  in  labour  on 
his  friend's  behalf.  Careless  of  any  danger  to  his  own  life  (and 
we  shall  hereafter  see  that  he  incurred  no  trifling  risk),  the  grand- 
hearted  potter  visited  six  of  the  chief  judges  and  magistrates,  at- 
tacking each  of  them  in  his  own  house  with  a  bold  remonstrance. 
Bevealing  his  own  heresy  to  men  bound  to  condemn  it  was 
nothing;  he  thought  only  of  doing  battle  agiunst  a  monstrous 
wrong,  and  proclaiming  the  virtue  of  Philehert,  who  had  been, 
since  the  old  time  when  he  was  in  Saintes,  before  his  previous  im- 
prisonment, until  now,  for  eleven  years,  his  venerated  friend. 

"  I  am  full  of  wonder,"  Bernard  says,^  "  that  men  should  have 
dared  to  sit  in  judgment  of  death  over  him,  seeing  that  they  knew 
well,  and  had  heard,  his  blameless  conversation ;  for  I  am  assured, 
and  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  after  the  time  when  he  was  brought 
into  the  prisons  of  Xaintes,  I  mustered  hardihood  (although  the 
days  were  perilous  in  those  times)  to  go  and  remonstrate  with  six 
of  the  principal  judges  and  magistrates  of  this  town  of  Xaintes, 
that  they  had  imprisoned  a  prophet  or  an  angel  of  God,  sent  to 
announce  his  word  and  judgment  of  condemnation  to  men  in  the 
last  days  ;  assuring  them  that  for  eleven  years  I  had  known  the 
said  Philehert  Hamelin  to  be  of  so  holy  a  life,  that  it  seemed  to 
me  as  if  the  other  men  were  devils  when  compared  to  him.  It  is 
certain  that  the  judges  used  humanity  towards  myself,  and  heard 
me  kindly :  also  I  spoke  to  each  of  them  in  his  own  house. 

"  Finally,  they  treated  with  tolerable  kindness  the  said  Master 
Philehert,  although  they  could  not  acquit  themselves  of  being 
guilty  of  his  death.  True  it  is  they  did  not  kill  him,  as  Pilate 
and  Judas  did  not  kill  the  Lord ;  but  they  delivered  him  into  the 
hands  of  those  by  whom  they  knew  well  that  he  would  be  slain. 
And  the  better  to  come  by  a  wash  for  their  hands  that  would 
acquit  their  hearts,  they  reasoned  that  he  had  been  priest  in  the 
Roman  Church ;  therefore  they  sent  him  to  Bourdeaux,  with  good 
and  sure  guard,  by  a  provost-marshal. 

*  JRecepte  Vmtdbki  0,  iii.  iy. 
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"  Would  you  know,"  continues  Palissy,  revealing  much  of  his 
own  character  while  he  applauds  his  friend — "  would  you  know 
how  holy  was  the  life  of  the  said  Philebert  ?  Liberty  was  given 
to  him  to  live  in  the  apartment  of  the  gaol-keeper,  and  to  eat  and 
drink  at  his  table,  which  he  did  while  he  was  in  this  town.  But 
affcer,  for  many  days,  he  had  laboured  and  taken  pains  to  repress 
the  gamblings  and  blasphemies  which  were  committed  in  the 
chamber  of  the  gaol-keeper,  it  was  so  displeasing,  seeing  ihat  they 
would  not  check  themselves,  that  to  prevent  himself  from  listening 
to  such  evil,  as  soon  as  he  had  dined,  he  caused  himself  to  be  led 
into  a  criminal  cell,  and  remained  there  the  whole  day  long  in 
solitude,  to  avoid  the  evil  company. 

^^Item,  Would  you  know  still  better  how  he  walked  uprightly  ? 
To  him,  being  in  prison,  there  came  an  advocate  of  France,  be- 
longing to  some  region  in  which  he  had  founded  a  little  Church, 
which  advocate  brought  three  hundred  livres,  which  he  offered  to 
the  gaol-keeper,  provided  he  would,  at  night,  put  the  said  Philebert 
outside  the  prisons.  Seeing  which,  the  gaol-keeper  was  almost 
incited  to  do  it ;  he  requested,  however,  to  take  counsel  with  the 
said  Master  Philebert,  who  answering,  told  him,  ^that  it  was 
better  worth  his  while  to  die  at  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  than 
to  expose  another  man  to  evil  for  the  good  of  self/  Which  learn- 
ing, the  said  advocate  took  back  his  money.  I  ask  you,  which  is 
he  among  us  who  would  do  the  like,  being  at  the  mercy  of  enemies 
as  he  was  ?  The  judges  of  this  town  knew  well  that  his  life  was 
holy ;  nevertheless,  they  acted  through  fear,  lest  they  should  lose 
their  offices :  so  we  must  understand  it. 

"  I  was  well  informed,"  adds  Bernard,  "  that  while  the  said 
Philebert  was  in  the  prisons  of  this  town,  there  was  a  person  who, 
spealdng  of  the  said  Philebert,  said  to  a  counsellor  of  Bourdeaux: 
*  They  will  bring  you,  one  of  these  days,  a  prisoner  from  Xaintes, 
who  will  speak  to  you  well,  messieurs.'  But  the  counsellor,  blas- 
pheming the  name  of  God,  swore  that  he  should  not  speak  to  him 
at  all,  and  that  he  should  take  care  not  to  be  present  at  this 
judgment." 

It  was  not  in  the  temper  of  the  sturdy  Potter  to  see  wrong  com- 
mitted, and  to  fold  his  hands,  in  peace ;  we  readily  anticipate, 

isr 
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therefore,  his  comment  on  the  indolent  determination  of  the 
counsellor :  ^*  I  ask  you  whether  this  counsellor  called  himself  a 
Christian,  who  would  not  condemn  the  just  ?  At  any  rate,  since 
he  was  constituted  judge,  he  will  have  no  excuse ;  for  while  he 
knew  that  the  other  was  a  good  man,  he  ought  with  his  power  to 
have  opposed  the  judgment  of  those,  who  through  ignorance,  or 
through  malice,  condemned  him,  deliyered  him  up,  and  caused 
him  to  be  hung  like  a  thief,  the  18th  of  April,  in  the  above-named 
year." 

That  is  to  say,  in  the  year  1557.  A  contemporary  historian^ 
of  the  Reform  party  connects  with  the  death  of  Hamelin  a  quasi 
miracle.  A  heretic  who  was  to  have  shared  his  fate,  recanted  his 
opinions  to  save  his  life.  Hamelin  warned  him  that  he  would, 
notwithstanding,  die.  This  companion  was  assassinated  as  he  left 
the  pnson,  and  Philebert  was  questioned  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  Ids  prophecy  did  not  imply  complicity.  Of  course 
it  did  not.  Indeed,  the  whole  anecdote  may  be  untrue;  for  there 
were  not  a  few  divine  interpositions  current,  as  ai^umbnts,  among 
reli^ous  combatants  on  either  side.  For  example,  the  historian  above 
mentioned  cites,  with  full  credence,  a  contemporary  book  called 
'^  Dan,"  in  which  there  seems  to  have  been  collected  a  most  edifying 
set  of  stories,  about  judgment  done  on  persecutors.  The  following 
is  one :  ^^  A  Hedmontese  in  Angrongne,  having  sworn  that  be 
would  eat  the  nose  of  the  pastor,  a  wolf  in  broad  noon,  and  before 
a  great  multitude,  g^ing  to  this  man,  devoured  his  nose,  and  re- 
turned without  wounding  any  other  person,  as  if  he  had  no  other 
business  to  do."  Such  tales  remind  us  of  the  ignorance  and 
superstition  proper  to  the  world  three  centuries  ago — conditions 
which  we  might  too  easily  forget,  while  we  have  our  minds  intent 
upon  the  intellect  of  Bernard  Palissy. 

During  the  last  imprisonment  of  Philebert  Hamelin,  the  young 
minister  sent  by  the  Church  at  Paris,  M.  de  la  Place,  arrived. 
He  was  succeeded  after  a  few  years  by  another  minister  named 
De  la  Boissiere.  "  While  the  Church  was  so  little,"  Palissy  tells 
us,2  «  and  the  said  Master  Philebert  was  in  prison,  there  arrived 

^  D'Aubign^a  EUt.  Univ.  ^Mec^  VerUabkt  0,  iv. 
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in  this  town  a  minister  named  De  la  Place,  who  had  been  sent  to 
go  and  preach  in  AUeyert.  But  on  the  same  day,  the  attorney  of 
the  saad  AUevert  happened  to  be  in  this  town,^  who  assured  him 
that  he  would  be  very  unwelcome  there,  on  account  of  that  bapdsm 
which  Master  Philebert  had  perfoimed ;  because  several  assistants 
thereat  had  been  condemned  to  very  heavy  penalties^  and  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  we  prayed  the  said  De  la  Place  to  administer 
to  us  ihe  word  of  God  ;  and  he  was  received  for  our  minister,  and 
remained  until  we  had  Monsieur  de  la  Boissiere,  which  is  he  whom 
we  still  have  at  the  present  time.  But  this  was  a  pitiable  thing, 
for  we  had  the  good-will,  but  the  power  to  support  the  minbters 
we  had  not ;  inasmuch  as  La  Place,  during  the  time  that  we  had 
htm,  was  maintained  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  gentlemen,  who 
frequently  invited  him.**  The  pastors  of  the  Reformed  faith,  being 
superior  to  the  monks  in  taste  and  education,  formed  to  coiurtly 
men,  indifferent  about  religious  strife,  agreeable  associates.  La 
Place,  therefore,  had  been  a  frequent  guest  at  the  houses  of  the 
neighbouring  gentlemen ;  but  the  stem,  rough,  earnest  artisans 
who  formed  the  little  Church,  had  doubts  concerning  the  propriety 
of.  this  arrangement ;  and  Bernard,  with  manifest  pity  for  the 
next  pastor,  who  was  over-zealously  controlled,  goes  on  to  relate 
how,  '' fearing  lest  that  might  not  be  the  means  of  corrupting  our 
ministers,  they  advised  M.  de  la  Boissiere  not  to  leave  the  town, 
except  with  permission,  to  attend  upon  the  nobility,  even  though 
it  might  be  upon  urgent  business.  By  such  means,  the  poor 
man''  (he  was  a  gentleman  of  Dauphine,  who,  after  his  conversion, 
had  betaken  himself  to  Geneva,  and  there  studied  under  Calvin^) 
**  was  shut  up  like  a  prisoner,  and  very  frequently  ate  apples,  and 
drank  water  for  his  dinner ;  and  for  want  of  tablecloth  he  very 
often  laid  his  dinner  on  a  shirt,  because  there  were  very  few  rich 
people  who  joined  our  congregation,  and  so  we  had  not  the  means 
of  paying  him  his  salary."^ 

^  Ko  doubt  Jean  Baudouin,  an  attorney,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  under 
the  fierce  persecution  following  the  rebaptism  of  Du  Yaux's  child,  he  was  the 
only  man  in  Arvert  (AHevert)  who  held  firm  to  the  profession  of  his  heresy. — 
Crottet,  Hist,  des  Egl  Eef,  m  Saintonge,  p.  27. 

a  lUd.  p.  81. 

>  Par  tel  moyen,  le  pauvre  homme  estoit  reclos  comme  vn  prisonsier,  et 
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The  laws  against  heresy  were  so  stringent,  that  the  life  of  any 
man  who  was  a  known  heretic  depended  wholly  on  the  sufferance 
of  his  neighbours.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Reformed  Church  at 
Saintes,  it  was  necessary  for  the  members  of  the  little  flock  to 
slip  at  midnight  through  the  streets,  and  hold  their  mutual  ex- 
hortations under  cover  of  the  darkness.  But  with  time,  in  many 
parts  of  France,  the  manifest  contrast  between  the  orderly  and 
upright  lives  of  the  new  pastors  and  the  abuses  of  the  priesthood, 
caused  the  power  of  the  heretics  to  grow.  The  sympathies  of  the 
people,  the  desire  of  relief  from  Church  burdens  which  were  cruelly 
unjust,  caused  many  bold,  unruly  spirits  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the 
Calvinists,  and  assume  an  external  show  of  much  ascetic  virtue. 
Many  such  men,  who  had  thought  of  political  reform  alone,  after- 
wards changing  sides,  let  loose'  the  passions  which  they  had  so 
long  affected  painfully  to  curb,  and  were  among  the  wildest  spirits 
in  the  storm  for  which  the  clouds  had  long  been  gathering. 

There  were  few  places  in  which  the  heretics  multiplied  so 
rapidly  as  in  Saintonge.  Passions  were  nowhere  stronger,  no 
place  was  more  trampled  by  combatants — it  was  the  scene  of 
many  of  the  maddest  contests  in  the  subsequent  religious  war. 
The  timid  beginning,  the  rapid  increase,  and,  finally,  the  bold 
predominance  of  heretics  in  Saintes,  are  all  described  by  Pallssy. 

"  The  Church,"  he  tells  us,  "  was  established  in  the  beginning 
with  great  difficulty  and  eminent  perils ;  we  were  blamed  and 
vituperated  with  perverse  and  wicked  calumnies.  .  .  .  Not- 
withstanding all  these  things,  God  so  well  favoured  our  affair,  that 
although  our  assemblies  were  most  frequently  held  in  the  depth 
of  midnight,  and  our  enemies  very  often  heard  us  passing  through 
the  street,  yet  so  it  was,  that  God  bridled  them  in  such  manner 
that  we  were  preserved  under  His  protection.  And  when  God 
willed  that  His  Church  was  manifested  publicly,  and  in  the  face  of 
day,  He  fulfilled  in  our  town  an  admirable  work ;  for  there  were 
£ent  to  Toulouse  two  of  the  principal  chiefs,  who  would  not  have 

'bien  souuent  mangeoit  des  pommes,  et  buuoit  de  Teau  k  son  disner,  et  par 
faute  de  nape,  il  mettoit  bien  souuent  son  disner  sur  vne  chemise,"  &c. — 
Hec,  Ver.  0,  iy. 
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permitted  our  assemblies  to  be  public,  which  was  the  reason  why 
we  had  the  hardihood  to  take  the  Market  Hall."^ 

Throughout  France  there  was  a  division  among  magistrates 
with  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  the  penal  edicts  against 
heresy.  Men  are  not  by  nature  devilish,  and  the  extreme  severity 
of  law  in  very  many  places  being  odious  to  its  administrators,  was 
either  left  in  the  dead  letter,  or  interpreted  into  a  milder  spirit. 
The  absence  of  the  two  men  whose  zeal  was  to  be  feared,  gave  a 
boldness  indicating  already  considerable  strength,  when  it  en- 
couraged the  Reformers  to  hold  their  meetings  in  the  Market 
Hall.  The  absence  of  these  men  was  long.  Palissy  tells  us  : 
"  God  detained  them  for  the  space  of  two  years,  or  thereabout, 
at  Toulouse,  in  order  that  they  might  not  hurt  His  Church,  during 
the  time  that  He  would  have  it  to  be  manifested  publicly."  ^ 

The  bold  act  of  Claude  de  la  Boissiere  in  standing  forward  as 
the  first  of  the  ministers  in  Saintonge,  who  held  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  his  people  the  Reformed  services  in  public,  did  not  pass  un- 
challenged. When  the  first  assembly  was  held  by  h\m  in  the 
market-place,  the  mayor,  accompanied  by  the  grand  vicar  and 
several  other  officers,  hurried  to  the  spot.  They  demanded  of  the 
pastor  by  what  right  he  was  preaching  publicly,  and  forbade  him  to 
continue.  The  minister  replied  that  he  was  chosen  by  the  faithfiil, 
and  elected  by  the  pastors  of  the  Church  of  God,  to  announce  the 
tidings  of  the  Gospel,  and  exhort  his  brethren  to  live  in  the  fear  of 
God,  and  in  obedience  to  the  king  and  all  other  authorities.  The 
mayor  offered  no  further  objection,  and  the  example  of  M.  de  la 
Boissiere  was  followed  speedily  by  many  of  his  colleagues.^ 

These  last  events  were  subsequent  to  the  year  1557.  The  re- 
markable prosperity  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Saintonge,  which 
was  of  brief  duration,  dates  from  about  1560.  There  is  pre- 
served in  the  library  at  Geneva  a  manuscript  letter  to  Calvin 
from  M.  de  la  Boissiere,  which  reports  upon  the  subject  in  the 
manner  following : 

»  Recepte  Veritable,  P,  i.  *  Ihid. 

»  Crottet,  Sistoire  de»  Egl  Ref,  en  SaifOonge,  p.  61. 
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'*  Salntation  in  the  Loid ! 

'^  MoNSiEUB  A3XD  Fatheb, — ^Fearing  that  by  our  sUence  we 
should  not  satisfy  the  holy  desire  you  have  to  be  informed  of  the 
advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Oar  Lord,  though  you  are  occu- 
pied by  numberless  affairs,  I  could  not  venture  to  defer  writing  to 
you  the  present  letter,  to  the  end  that  you  may  be  certified  as  to 
the  disposition  in  which  we  stand  in  this  district,  which  is,  that 
God  has  in  such  manner  augmented  his  Church,  that  in  this 
province  we  now  number  by  the  grace  of  God  more  than  thirty- 
eig^t  pastors,  but  every  one  charged  with  so  many  towns  and 
parishes,  that  if  there  were  fifty  more  of  us  we  scarcely  could 
perform  half  the  duties  that  present  themselves.  On  which 
account,  following  your  advice,  we  have  sent  some  young  people  to 
Geneva  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  ministry,  and  are  now  send- 
ing the  bearers  of  this,  from  whom  you  will  be  better  able  to  learn 
the  graces  and  the  prosperity  that  God  has  suffered  us  to  witness 
in  these  parts.  For  which  reason  I  occupy  your  time  no  &irther 
for  the'  present,  except  to  present  to  you  the  humble  remem- 
brances not  only  of  my  Church,  but  also  of  all  the  pastors  of  this 
province,  a  duty  with  which  I  charged  myself  at  the  provincial 
synod  held  in  this  town  on  the  first  of  March.  And  upon  this  I 
shall  pray  God  that  it  will  please  Him,  Monsieur  and  Father,  to 
preserve  you  to  His  people  and  to  His  eternal  glory. 

«  From  Xaintes,  this  6th  of  March,  1561. 

*^  Your  humble  and  obedient  son, 

"  C.  BofSSi^E. 

"  To  Mondeor,  Monsisiir  Calvin,  at  Geneva."^ 

Of  Saintes,  during  this  period,  Bernard  says  :  '^  In  that  way 
our  Church  was  established  :  in  the  beginning,  by  despised  folk ; 
and  when  its  enemies  arrived  to  waste  and  persecute  it,  it  had  so 
well  prospered  in  a  few  years,  that  already  the  games,  dances, 
ballads,  banquets,  and  superfluities  of  head-dress  and  gildings, 
had  almost  all  ceased;  there  were  almost  no  more  scandalous  words 
or  murders.  Actions  at  law  were  beginning  greatly  to  diminish  ; 
for  so  soon  as  two  men  of  our  religion  began  an  action,  means 

*  The  letter  is  quoted  by  Crottet,  Hist,  dea  Egl  Ref,  en  Scdntonge,  p.  57. 
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were  found  to  bring  them  to  accommodation ;  and  even  very  often 
before  commencing  any  suit,  one  man  did  not  beg^n  to  proceed 
against  another  until  first  he  had  caused  him  to  be  reasoned  with 
by  members  of  the  Church;  When  the  time  came  for  Easter 
preparations,  many  engaged  in  hatreds,  dissensions,  and  quarrels, 
were  reconciled.  The  question  was  not  only  about  psalms,  prayers, 
canticles,  and  spiritual  songs,  any  more  than  it  was  only  a  quarrel 
agidnst  dissolute  and  lewd  songs.  The  Church  had  so  well  pros- 
pered,  that  even  the  magistrates  had  assumed  the  control  of  many 
evil  things  which  were  dependent  upon  their  authority.  It  was 
forbidden  to  innkeepers  to  have  gaming  in  their  houses,  or  to 
give  meat  and  drink  to  people  who  inhabited  houses  in  the  town, 
in.  order  that  the  debauched  men  might  be  returned  to  their 
families.  You  would  have  seen  in  those  days,  on  a  Sun^y, 
fellow-tradesmen  rambling  through  the  fields,  groves^  and  other 
places,  singing  in  troops  psalms,  canticles,  and  spiritual  songs, 
reading  and  instructing  one  another. 

^^You  would  have  seen  the  daughters  and  virgins  seated  by 
troops  in  the  gardens,  and  other  places,  who,  in  h  like  way,  de- 
lighted themselves  in  the  singing  of  all  holy  things.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  would  have  seen  the  teachers,  who  had  so  well 
instructed  youth,  that  the  children  had  even  no  longer  a  puerility 
of  manner,  but  a  look  of  manly  fortitude.  These  things  had  so 
well  prospered,  that  people  had  changed  their  old  manners,  even 
to  their  very  countenances."^ 

Children  so  well  instructed  that  they  lose  their  puerility  of 
manner,  fellow-tradesmen  who  sing  hymns  among  the  fields  and 
groves,  would  promise  little  good  in  om:  own  day.  But  when  a  child 
of  fifteen  was  not  too  young  for  the  stake,  when  the  daughters 
and  virgins  might  be  stabbed  for  their  singing,  and  fellow-trades- 
men broken  on  the  wheel  for  exercising  liberty  of  conscience,  then 
it  was  fit  that  people  should  "  change  their  old  manners,  even  to 
their  very  countenances ;"  that  they  should  sternly  sing  their 
hymns  in  the  free  air  of  heaven,  and  defy,  when  they  could,  the 
law  that  made  itself  a  God  over  the  soul. 

*  Meeepte  Veritable,  P,  iii. 
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CHAPTEE  11. 

APriLlBS   OP  PEAIfCE. 

Palisst  the  Pottee  was  extremely  busy  when  King  Francis 
the  First  died.  The  affairs  of  Palissy,  at  that  time,  concerned  us 
more  than  the  affairs  of  France ;  we  simply  nodded  acquiescence 
to  the  fact  when  the  state  went  into  mourning,  if  we  were  not 
even  perhaps  so  disrespectful  as  to  neglect  it  altogether.  We 
have  arrived  now,  however,  at  a  period  when  the  affairs  of  France 
are  likely  often  to  be  the  affairs  of  Bernard  Palissy.  The  Potter 
has  succeeded  in  his  art ;  he  can  make  articles  of  luxury  which 
are  to  be  had  from  no  other  hands  in  France ;  he  is  a  man,  there- 
fore, for  the  luxurious  to  patronise.  We  shall  find  high  and 
mighty  personages  soon  connected  with  the  daily  life  of  the  sue* 
cessful  artisan.  For  other  reasons,  also,  some  of  the  affairs  of 
France  will  soon  begin  to  touch  the  interests  of  Bernard  the  Re- 
former. 

We  shall,  of  course,  not  trouble  ourselves  about  affairs  of  France^ 
as  they  have  to  be  told  by  the  historian :  the  wars  we  leave  out 
altogether,  and  substitute  for  them  a  word  or  two  concerning  the 
Fayence  of  Henry  II. ;  in  other  respects,  our  attention  has  to  be 
confined  to  things  and  people  that  can  be  common  at  once  to  a 
history  of  France  and  to  a  history  of  Bernard  Palissy. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  reign  of  the  King  Francis  I.,  and  to  the 
year  1545  (he  died  in  1547) ;  there  we  touch  upon  an  exemplary 
slaughter,  by  the  most  Christian  king,  of  several  thousand  here- 
tical Vaudois,  massacred  horribly,  men,  women,  and  children,  on 
the  confines  of  Provence  and  Venaissin.  Yet  there  were  some 
who,  looking  at  his  majesty's  alliances  with  Protestant  German 
princes,  accused  him  of  want  of  zeal  against  the  heretics.  ^'  Want 
of  zeal !"  cries  Mezeray,  '*  when  every  year  heretics  were  burnt 
by  dozens,  sent  to  the  galleys  by  hundreds,  banished  by  thou- 
sands." Yes,  indeed,  want  of  zeal.  They  should  have  been  burnt 
by  thousands,  doomed  to  the  galleys  by  hundreds,  and  exiled  by 
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dozens,  had  King  Francis  been  in  earnest.  The  Vaudois  massacre 
was  something,  indeed ;  but  what  credit  is  to  be  attached  to  a  mere 
fitful  gust  of  goodness  ? 

And  what  could  be  expected  in  the  way  of  zeal  from  the  head 
of  a  court  whose  manners  I  dare  not  whisper  into  the  ears  of  the 
modest  nineteenth  century?  The  gallant  king,  the  hero  of 
romance  and  ballad,  partner  in  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold, 
presider  at  good-old-time  tournaments,  the  "Kaiser  Franz"  of 
Schiller's  ballad  about  the  Proud  Lady  and  the  Glove,  lived  after 
a  way  &om  which  the  pure  heart  turns  with  an  unutterable  loath- 
ing. He  died  in  1547,  as  kings  used  once  to  be  fond  of  dying, 
with  his  family  about  him,  giving  sage  and  prudent  counsel  to  his 
heir,  making  his  farewell  bow  to  this  world,  with  his  hand  upon 
the  door  that  led  into  the  next,  in  a  most  graceful  and  becoming 
manner.  The  Vaudois  massacre  rumbled,  perhaps,  a  little  in  his 
conscience,  but  not  much;  he  had  already  laid  any  blame  connected 
therewith  on  the  shoulders  of  his  servants. 

King  Francis  left  his  crown  to  his  son  Henry,  who  had  not  been 
always  his  heir ;  but  the  original  dauphin,  Francis,  had  been  taken 
already  from  this  world.  He  died  by  poison,  some  said ;  and  so, 
most  undoubtedly,  he  did.  But  the  poison  was  of  a  kind  well 
known  to  surgeons,  and  not  unfamiliar  to  the  court  of  France, 
which  sometimes  horribly  destroys  the  men  who  give  the  rein  too 
freely  to  their  passions.  Truly,  there  was  no  stake  or  gibbet  in 
the  country  able  to  administer  to  man  so  vile  a  death  as  that 
which  had  deprived  King  Francis  of  his  eldest  son.  Though,  to 
be  sure,  there  were  not  many  courtiers  in  France  who  would  at 
that  time  have  thought  it  vile.  Why  should  not  scars  of  love  be 
as  well  honoured  as  the  scars  of  war,  since  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  as  war  was  understood  in  those  days,  they  were  the  result  of 
equally  good  service  to  mankind  ? 

Henry,  then,  as  King  Henry  U.,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  in 
the  midst  of  a  general — and,  of  course,  deeply  sincere — ^mourning, 
succeeded  his  great  father,  Francis.  The  funeral  oration  over  the 
late  king  was  pronounced  by  a  most  learned  man,  Pierre  du 
Ch&tel,  latinised  Castelan,  Bishop  of  Ma9on.  The  bishop  duly 
pronounced  the  said  oration,  which  was,  as  such  things  ought  to 
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be,  a  tombstone-piece  upon  the  grandest  scale.  Among  other 
things,  it  was  said  bj  the  bishop  of  the  late  king,  ^'his  death  has 
been  so  pious,  that  I  think  his  soul  must  have  flown  straight  to 
heaven,  without  the  need  of  any  cleansing  in  the  fire  of  purga- 
tory." If  his  life  had  been  pious,  that  would  have  been  a  better 
recommendation.  The  only  field  for  ambition — the  (mly  luxury 
for  self-love — ^left  upon  a  death-bed,  is  to  hang  out  as  brilliant  a 
show  as  possible  of  moral  lights  for  the  illumination  of  by-standers. 
I  should  have^  doubted,  therefore^  the  bishop's  plea  for  the  deplored 
monarch's  exemption  from  the  taxes  of  the  other  world.  Many 
worthy  auditors  not  only  doubted,  but  were  greatly  scandalised  at 
the  suggestion.  Not  that  they  honoured  Francis  less  than  the 
good  bishop  did,  but  that  they  honoured  purgatory  more.  No 
man,  however  pure,  however  royal,  could  go  into  the  next  world, 
from  this,  without  passing  through  the  turnpike-gate  of  purgatory, 
as  established  by  the  holy  Church.  No  doubt  there  was  a  care- 
fully-adjusted scale  of  tolls,  and  the  charge  might  be  inconsider- 
able for  the  passage  of  an  orthodox  king ;  but  still  there  would  be 
some  charge,  and  he  must  pay  it.  The  doctrine  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ma^on  was  heretical  a^d  revolutionary.  The  auditors  thus  scan- 
daJised  denounced  the  bishop  to  the  university ;  the  universty 
regarded  the  question  as  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  that  it 
sent  a  solemn  deputation  to  the  young  king,  which  was  met  at  the 
door  of  the  palace  by  Jean  Mendoza,  first  maitre  d'h6tel,  a  witty 
Spaniard.  Mendoza  g^eted  in  a  friendly  way  the  solemn  em- 
bassy :  ^^  You  are  welcome,  gentlemen ;  you  come  to  discuss  with 
the  grand-almoner  the  travels  of  King  Francis  since  he  left  us, 
and  ascertain  what  stay  he  made  in  purgatory.  Walk  in,  if  yon 
please.  For  my  part,  I  can  tell  you,  I  knew  our  late  master  very 
well,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  was  not  the  man  for  stopping  long  in 
any  place,  or  about  anything.  He  was  always  for  change  in  this 
world,  and  so  he  is,  no  doubt,  in  the  next.  If  he  did  drop  in  i^n 
purgatory,  he  could  not  do  more  than  taste  the  wine  and  travel 
on ;  I  know  King  Francis.''  Such  banter  strangled  the  discussion, 
and  Du  Ch&tel  was  made  grand-almoner  next  year.  That  a 
question  like  this  should  have  arisen;  that,  having  arisen,  it 
could  be  destroyed  by  banter  ; — that  a  court  like  that  of  King 
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Francis,  upon  the  strength  of  religious  feelings  so  artificial,  should 
judge  to  he  irreligious,  and  condemn  to  death  men  leading  pure, 
ascetic  livesy  and  mastered  hy  reli^ous  feeling  so  sincere  as,  for 
example,  that  of  Palissy ; — ^is  matter  that  suggests  a  painful  aspect 
of  the  temper  of  those  wretched  iimea. 

So  in  the  year  1547  we  have  upon  the  throne  of  France 
Henry  II.,  aged  twenty-nine — a  man  with  a  feehle  hrain  and  a 
strong  fist.  He  was  at  home  in  the  licence  of  the  court,  and  he 
was  at  home  upon  the  field  of  hattle ;  as  he  had  been  trained  to 
arms  under  the  Constable  Montmorenci,  it  is  not  a  had  point  in 
him  that  he  retained  a  pupil-like  affection  for  his  ancient  leado*. 
On  King  Henry's  accesaon,  the  great  crowd  of  nobles  round  the 
throne  divided  itself  into  four  factions,  each  pledged  to  the  inteiests 
of  a  distinct  chief.  There  were  the  partisans  of  the  Constable 
Montmorenci,  and  the  partisans  of  hia  great  rivals,  the  House  of 
Guise— the  Duke  of  Guise,  a  military  commander  of  great  skill, 
and  his  brother.  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  the  same  cardinal  of  whom 
we  heard  the  Draper  speaking  in  an  early  chapter  of  this  narra- 
tive. Those  were  the  two  parties  headed  by  men ;  the  other  two 
factions  were  devoted  respectively  to  Diana  of  Poitiers  and  to  the 
Queen  Catherine  of  Medicis.  As  the  story  of  the  life  of  Palissy 
will  shortly  flow  between  banks  peopled  by  the  high  and  mighty 
of  the  nation,  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  refresh  our  memories 
concerning  the  position  held  in  France  by  some  of  these  great 
people. 

The  Constable  Anne  de  Montmorenci  was,  during  a  large  part 
of  hia  life,  next  to  the  king  tibe  most  important  man  in  France. 
This  p^sonage  possessed  enormous  wealih,  and  we  are  presently 
to  see  him  standing  in  the  first  rank  among  the  patrons  of  that 
skill  which  Bernard  Palissy  has  won  for  lumself  through  so  much 
suffering.  The  constable,  therefore,  has  a  spedal  claim  upon  these 
pages.  He  was  bom  at  ChantiUi  in  1493,  and  named  after  Anne 
of  firittany,  his  godmother.  Godmothers,  fortunately,  do  not 
often  claim  the  privilege  of  christening  male  children  into  the 
female  sex.  He  was  a  year  older  than  ELing  Francis  I.,  and, 
having  be«i  his  playmate  when  his  majesty  was  Count  of  Angou- 
l^me,  had  gained  in  early  years  an  influence  over  the  mind  of 
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Francis  which  was  long  retained.  Young  Montmorenci  fought 
in  the  Italian  wars,  and  was  created  a  marshal  in  1522,  that  is  to 
say,  when  he  was  twenty-nine.  It  is  always  advisahle  to  connect 
a  man's  ag^  distinctly  with  the  events  and  actions  of  his  life,  he- 
cause  their  significance  is  at  all  limes  greatly  modified  hy  con- 
siderations that  arise  from  knowledge  of  that  kind.  Montmorenci 
has  heen  already  mentioned  as  seen  by  Montluc  struggling  on 
foot  at  the  battle  of  Bicoque.  At  Pavia  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  carried  with  King  Francis,  his  Mend,  to  Madrid.  Francis 
would  have  retained  him  as  a  companion  in  captivity.  Mont- 
morenci, however,  having  prudently  suggested  that  it  would  be 
better  that  he  should  return  to  France  and  labour  about  the  re- 
leasing of  his  master,, this  suggestion  was  thought  good.  He  did 
so  release  himself  by  ransom,  and  did  so  labour  on  the  king's 
behalf  with  good  effect,  since  he  was  afterwards  made,  in  reward 
for  his  services,  governor  of  Languedoc  and  grand-master  of  France. 
With  this  last  ofiBce  was  connected  the  administration  of  affairs. 

In  1536,  Charles  V.  made  an  attempt  to  subdue  France  by 
invasion.  Montmorenci,  then  aged  forty-three,  commanding  the 
army  of  defence,  ruined  the  emperor  by  wise  delays,  and  forced 
him  to  retreat,  avoiding  a  battle,  the  loss  of  which  might  for  a 
season  have  destroyed  the  monarchy.  The  French,  even  in  those 
days,  had  a  taste  for  Roman  parallels,  and  they  called  Anne, 
Cunctator,  or  the  Fabius  of  France. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1538,  Montmorenci,  aged  forty-five, 
was  appointed  constable,  being  the  fifth  of  his  family  who  had 
attained  that  honour.  He  was  then  by  far  the  greatest  man  in 
France,  and  received  homage  and  presents  from  foreign  states,  not 
only  of  Europe  but  of  Asia,  being  courted  abroad  as  a  man  not 
less  mighty  than  his  king.  He  was  an  austere  man,  very  much 
too  rough  to  be  agreeable  at  court ;  his  wealth  had  become  enor- 
mous, and  he  stood  upon  the  pinnacle  of  power.  There  is  not 
much  room  for  a  man's  feet  upon  that  pinnacle,  and  Montmorenci 
slipped,  as  they  who  are  in  his  position  generally  do.  He  was 
disgraced  in  1541,  three  years  after  he  was  made  a  constable; 
deprived  of  no  office  [or  possession,  losing  nothing  but  the  royal 
favour ;  and  he  dispensed  proudly  with  that,  retiring  to  his  birth- 
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place  of  Chantilli,  where  he  lived  in  a  state  of  sullen  grandeur 
till  King  Francis  died.  Why  he  was  disgraced  it  is  not  easy  to 
tell;  some  hold  him  to  have  been  so  rough  a  bear  among  the  per- 
fumed ladies  who  were  powerful  at  court,  that  they  all  set  their 
wits  against  him ;  others  say  that  the  king  was  jealous  of  the  close 
attachment  between  Montmorenci  and  his  son  Henry ;  certainly, 
among  the  death-bed  advice  of  the  king  was  an  item,  that  Henry 
ought  not  to  recal  Montmorenci  from  seclusion. 

Henry  did  not  keep  that  precept,  for  upon  the  death  of  Francis 
he  lost  no  time  in  summoning  his  friend  the  constable  to  court, 
where  he  styled  him  Compeer,  as  a  man  who  was  his  equal,  and 
received  him  with  a  manifest  affection.  Constable  Montmorenci, 
therefore,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  returned  to  court,  and  was  the 
head  acknowledged  by  one  of  the  four  court  factions  by  which  the 
throne  of  the  new  king  was  surrounded. 

In  political  affairs  rivalry  meant  enmity,  three  centuries  ago. 
Therefore  the  Guises  and  their  friends,  rivals  of  Montmorenci, 
used  against  and  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Montmorenci  faction 
all  the  tricks  and  stratagems  which  a  court  enmity  dictates. 

And  then  there  were  the  two  ladies  and  their  partisans.  There 
was  Diana  of  Poitiers,  or  of  St.  Vallier,  widow  of  Louis  de  Bi^z6, 
grand-seneschal  of  Normandy.  She  bore  the  honourable  title  of 
King's  Mistress,  and  was  made  Duchess  of  Yalentinois.  This 
lady  had  made  her  first  appearance  some  time  since  at  the  court 
of  King  Francis,  in  the  interesting  character  of  a  distressed  damsel 
pleading  for  her  father.  King  Francis  appreciated  her  beauty ; 
she  went  home  affected  by  his  knightly  courtesy.  After  her 
husband's  death,  she  came  to  reside  permanently  at  the  court  of 
Francis ;  and  there,  seeing  that  the  education  of  Prince  Henry 
was  very  much  neglected,  she  undertook  to  play  the  part  of  go- 
verness to  the  boy,  after  a  fashion  of  her  own.  She  begged  him 
of  King  Francis  for  her  chevalier;  the  best  way  to  touch  the 
understanding,  she  said,  was  through  love.  So,  though  she  was 
a  widow  with  more  than  one  marriageable  daughter  to  dispose  of, 
she  took  the  boy  Henry  for  her  knight.  The  youth  was  pleased ; 
the  attention  of  a  full-sized  woman  greatly  flatters  a  three-quarter- 
sized  man :  the  only  curious  part  of  the  transaction  is,  that  Henry 
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clung  as  firmly  to  his  mistress  in  love  and  peace  as  he  had  clung 
to  his  master  in  war.  Diana  of  Poitiers  maintained  her  ascendancy 
as  well  as  Montmorenci  maintained  his,  during  the  whole  life  of 
the  king.  Diana  held  a  hrilliant  court  at  the  expense  of  the 
Reformers  (she  being  the  principal  receiver  of  their  confiscated 
goods),  and  was  a  little  more  to  King  Henry  than  his  wife,  though 
it  is  quite  possible  that  she  was  king's  mistress  only  according 
to  the  old  knightly  meaning  of  the  word.  Nothing  opposes  itself 
to  that  supposition  but  a  knowledge  of  the  intense  grossness  of 
court  morab  during  Henry's  reign.  They  had  been  licentious 
under  King  Frantis ;  but  under  Henry,  who  had  much  of  the 
camp  breeding  in  himself,  the  film  of  outward  courtesy,  the  ele- 
gant gloss  and  fiction  of  speech,  the  polite  dmd^le  entendre,  and 
all  such  devices  which  at  least  make  payment  of  a  tacit  tribute  to 
the  sense  of  what  is  decent, — these  were  laid  aside,  and  the  bare) 
hard  brutality  of  a  licentious  camp  furnished  a  model  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  court  of  France.  Diana  of  Poitiers  then  was  the  head 
of  the  third  faction  of  courtiers. 

But  the  poor  queen,  tiie  wife  of  Henry ! — ^if  it  were  only  possible 
to  pity  her.  She  was  twenty-eight  years  old  when  her  husband 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  King  Francis  had  allowed  his  son 
Henry  to  marry  her,  because  in  the  first  place  he  wanted  money, 
and  her  father  Lorenzo  was  rich ;  in  the  second  place,  because  he 
did  not  greatiy  care  for  his  son  Henry,  and  did  not  mind  throwing 
him  away  upon  a  girl  who  was  an  unequal  match,  for  he  did  not 
then  suppose  tiiat  Henry  would  ever  come  to  be  a  king,  and  make 
a  queen  of  her.  Thus  Catherine  of  Medicis  found  herself  looked 
down  upon  from  all  sides  as  an  insignificant  person,  whose  alliance 
conferred  anything  but  honour  on  the  royal  blood  of  France. 
Pitiable  as  her  position  was,  she  needed  no  man's  pity.  She  was 
not  trained  to  very  tender  feelings,  and  she  was  diplomatist  enough 
to  show  a  smooth  face  to  the  world,  though  she  knew  that  she 
was  pretty  widely  hated,  and  ihat  she  had  a  pretty  wide  circle  of 
hates  to  pay  back  in  return.  Petty  princes  are  profound  in  all 
minor  diplomacy,  and  Catherine's  mind  had  been  fed  early  with 
that  idnd  of  meat.  So  when  her  husband  became  king,  and  she 
was  Queen  Catherine,  and  had  her  own  faction  at  court,  she  out- 
wardly professed  the  gentlest  feelings  towards  Diana  of  Poitiert, 
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towards  the  Duke  or  Cardinal  Guise,  and  towards  Montmorenci, 
although  their  mutual  hatreds  and  their  factions  were  notorious. 
She  was  a  pretty  and  a  witty  woman,  and  during  the  life  of  King 
Henry,  she  allowed  him  to  pay  what  attentions  he  would  to  Diana, 
while  she  waited  with  a  great  appearance  of  placidity  in  the  back- 
ground, among  all  the  overruling  influences  of  the  court.  She 
caressed  Diana,  flattered  the  rugged  constable,  and  so  became, 
after  all,  a  woman  of  g^eat  power  before  she  was  nailed  down  into 
her  coffin. 

In  the  midst  of  these  factions  lived  King  Henry,  getting  up  at 
sev«n,  and  going  to  bed  at  ten ;  between  those  hours,  one  would 
think,  not  the  happiest  of  men.  The  business  at  court  of  each 
Action  was  to  get  what  it  could,  and  to  keep  what  it  could  out  of 
the  getting  of  the  other  three.  Whenever  a  living,  or  estate,  or 
appointment,  however  small,  had  fallen,  or  was  about  to  fall,  into 
the  king^s  gift,  there  was  a  rush,  not  of  obsequious  beggars,  but 
of  tyrannical  exactors.  The  small  men  of  each  faction  formed  a 
network  of  spies  over  the  country,  who  reported  to  its  chief  any 
mouthful  that  they  met  with  anywhere  worth  picking  up.  Of 
this  die  Draper  has  told  us  something  in  his  eulogy  upon  the 
Cardinal  de  Guise.  Perhaps  ihe  king  had  promised  something 
to  a  friend  of  his  &iend  Montmorenci ;  then  the  next  day  there 
would  come  to  him  the  Duke  of  Guise,  with  his  proud,  stem  face 
of  military  command,  and  he  would  ask  for  it.  The  king  would 
murmur,  Montmorenci  $— «ay,  the  place  was  given.  Whereupon 
the  duke  would  so  argue  down  his  majesty,  that  in  the  end — and 
I  relate  what  is  recorded  of  one  such  occasion — the  king  did  not 
dare  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  Montmorenci,  because  he  feared  the 
stem  Duke  of  Guise,  nor  could  he  give  the  place  to  a  Guise  with- 
out enraging  Montmorenci. 

One  of  the  flrst  acts  of  the  new  king  was  to  issue  an  edict  con- 
firmatory of  religious  penalties.  A  blasphemer  was  to  have  his 
tongue  pierced  with  a  hot  iron,  but  all  heretics  were  to  be  burnt 
alive. 

I  hinted,  some  chapters  ago,  that  the  people  of  Saintonge  did 
not  very  quietly  endure  the  salt-tax.  They  broke  out  into  a  re- 
bellion about  a  year  after  the  accession  of  Henry,  in  1548.  While 
Palissy  was  in  the  depth  of  poverty,  labouring  at  his  furnace,  a 
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scene  of  riot  and  violence  was  enacted  for  some  months  in  Sain- 
tonge  and  the  surrounding  districts.  It  began  in  Angoumois, 
and  extended  to  the  Bordelais,  Agenois,  Ferigord,  La  Marche, 
Poitou,  Aunis,  and  Saintonge.  The  first  insurgents  were  the 
country  people,  who  took  arms  and  expelled  the  officers  of  the 
gabelle.  The  people  of  Saintonge — this  was  in  1547 — ^massacred 
eight  of  them.  The  people  of  Perigueux  were  content  that  theirs 
should  be  expelled.  Henri  d'Albret,  governor  of  Guienne,  sent 
troops  against  the  insurgents,  but  his  troops  were  driven  back. 
Deserters  and  disbanded  captains  had  been  scattered  by  the  con- 
stant state  of  war  over  the  face  of  France ;  such  men  headed  the 
bands  of  country  people,  and  instructed  them  in  martial  ways. 
Fillage,  fire,  and  massacre  abounded ;  the  revolt  extended  to  Bor- 
deaux, which  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  disafiected.  The 
garrison  of  Chiteau  Trompette  endeavoured  to  subdue  Bordeaux ; 
that  was  repulsed,  and  the  commander,  Tristan  de  Morienne, 
king's  lieutenant  in  Navarre,  coming  out  imprudently  to  address 
the  people,  was  seized  by  them,  killed,  mutilated,  and  buried. 
His  body  before  burial  had  been  first  powdered  over  with  salt,  in 
order  that  by  some  act,  however  rude  and  clumsy  of  invention, 
the  people  might  connect  this  victim  of  their  fury  with  a  sign  of 
their  fierce  hate  for  the  gabelle. 

The  king  was  at  that  time  with  his  troops  in  Italy,  but  he  sent 
letters  patent,  promising  that  justice  should  be  done,  and  these 
appeased  the  people.  Justice  was  done,  for  the  parliament  imme- 
diately erected  gibbets  and  wheels,  on  which  they  hung  or  broke 
the  bodies  of  those  ringleaders  who  were  not  sent  to  the  galleys. 
La  Yerg^e,  a  citizen,  who  had  been  first  to  sound  the  tocsin,  was 
torn  asunder  by  four  horses.  While  thb  was  being  done,  two 
bodies  of  troops  sent  by  the  king  were  on  their  way  to  complete 
the  act  of  justice.  One  body  was  under  the  Duke  d'Aum&le,  the 
other  w^  under  Constable  Montmorenci.  The  duke  traversed 
Saintonge,  Foitou,  Aunis,  &c.,  restoring  order  with  the  aid  of  few 
acts  of  severity.  The  constable  marched  upon  Bordeaux  to  be 
revenged  for  the  outrage  on  Tristan  de  Morienne. 

The  keys  of  the  town  of  Bordeaux  Montmorenci  disdained  to 
accept,  and  with  drums  beating,  cannons  rolling,  lances  pointed, 
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and  flags  flying,  he  marched  hb  troops  into  the  town  as  a  tri- 
umphant enemy.  The  people  were  disarmed,  a  grim  trihunal 
was  appointed,  and  the  great  square  was  crowded  with  scaffolding 
and  gibbets.  A  hundred  citizens  were  promptly  sent  to  die  upon 
them.  Two  leaders  of  the  people  were  broken  on  the  wheel,  one 
of  them  wearing  at  the  same  time  on  his  head  a  red-hot  crown. 
The  town  was  declared  guilty  of  felony,  and  deprived  of  all  its 
bells.  The  parliament,  because  it  had  been  tardy  in  its  effort 
to  allay  the  tumult,  was  suppressed.  The  magnates  of  the  town 
were  sent  to  dig  up  with  their  nails  the  body  of  Tristan  de  Mo- 
rienne.  They  were  then  ordered  to  carry  it  before  the  windows 
of  the  constable^  and  go  down  on  their  knees  with  it,  beseeching 
pardon  for  the  deed  that  had  been  done.  After  this  they  carried 
m  their  hands  the  putrlfying  corpse  to  the  cathedral,  where  thej 
buried  it  beside  the  choir.  Finally,  they  paid  two  hundred  thou- 
sand livres  for  the  expense  incurred  in  giving  them  their  punish- 
ment. It  was  ordered  also  that  the  town-hall,  from  which  Tristan 
stepped  out  to  be  murdered,  should  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
that  in  a  chapel  built  over  its  site  prayers  should  be  offered  ev«ry 
Jay  for  Tristan's  soul.  This,  however,  was  not  done,  and  all  the 
other  penalties  incurred  by  Bordeaux  were  remitted  during  the 
succeeding  year ;  only  a  few  minor  privileges  remained  lost  for  ever 
to  its  parliament. 

From  Bordeaux,  Montmorenci  went  through  the  other  disturbed 
districts,  Saintonge  among  the  rest,  and  wherever  he  went  he 
built  and  furnislied  gibbets.  This  having  been  done,  the  king 
allowed  the  people  to  buy  off  their  salt-tax  at  the  price  of  two 
hundred  thousand  gold  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  paying 
all  the  officers.  That  arrangement  suited  the  king  very  well,  for 
he  was  at  all  times  prompt  to  turn  the  crown  revenues  into  capital, 
and  so  consume  them,  without  any  care  for  what  might  be  the 
income  left  to  his  successors. 

During  the  year  1551,  Henry  II.  was  taking  a  very  bold  posi- 
tion of  hostility  towards  the  Pope,  and  fearing  much  lest  this  might 
give  a  false  encouragement  to  heretics,  he  supplied  them  with  the 
edict  of  Chateaubriant  by  way  of  counter-demonstration.  This 
edict  aggravated  former  penalties;  it  forbade  all  presentation  of 
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petitioos  for  the  aid  of  heretics,  all  refage  to  them ;  it  offered  re- 
wards to  their  denouncers,  and  conBscated  their  goods  when  they 
went  into  exile.  Public  men,  on  their  appointment  to  an  office, 
or  otherwise  when  called  upon,  were  obliged  to  exhibit  a  certificate 
of  orthodoxy ;  and  active  inquisition  into  private  opinion,  with  a 
view  to  the  discovery  of  heretics,  was  recommended. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  edict  was  in  force,  and  this 
was  the  temper  of  the  state,  when  Bernard  Falissy  besieged  in 
their  houses,  with  a  bold  expostulation,  six  of  the  chief  men  of 
Saintes,  by  whom  his  avowed  friend  and  fellow-heretic,  Philebert 
Hamelin,  was  held  for  death. 

But  as  these  judges  leniently  shut  their  ears  to  the  rash  words 
of  Falissy,  and  kindly  answered  him,  so  also  in  many  parts  of 
France  men  had  not  heart  to  act  up  fully  to  the  fiercest  spirit  of 
the  law.  The  heretics  grew  stronger :  heresy  tainted  a  large  part 
of  the  Montmorenci  faction,  the  religious  struggle  heightened 
court  disputes,  and  in  the  camps  the  soldiers  often  were  prepared 
to  come  to  blows  together,  because  some  were  orthodox  and  some 
were  not  Theref<»«,  it  was  thought  necessary  that  law  should  be 
more  severe. 

Rome  had  named  an  inquisitor  for  France ;  to  him  the  bbhops 
made  objection ;  they  said,  it  sufficed  that  there  sliould  be  given 
to  them  absolute  power  to  condemn  heretics,  and  that  the  heretics 
should  have  no  right  of  appeal.  To  this  the  council  of  the  king 
agreed,  and  the  arrangement  was  submitted  to  the  consent  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris.  The  parliament  denied  consent,  and  through 
the  advocate-general,  Siguier,  they  made  the  king's  blood  tingle 
with  a  noble  speech.  ^^If  heresy  was  to  be  suppressed,"  said 
Siguier,  whose  name  is  very  honourable  for  the  bold  utterance 
more  than  once  at  this  period  of  manly  feelings — ^  if  heresy  was 
to  be  suppressed,  let  pastors  be  compelled  to  labour  among  then* 
flocks.  Commence,  sire,"  said  he,  ^'  with  giving  an  edict  to  the 
aation  which  will  not  cover  your  kingdom  with  scaffi>lds,  which 
will  not  be  m<nsteiied  with  the  Uood  or  tears  of  fiiithfiil  subjects. 
Distant,  sire,  from  your  presence,  bent  under  the  weight  of  labour 
in  the  fields,  or  absorbed  in  the  exercise  of  arts  and  trades,  they 
know  not  what  is  now  bemg  designed  against  them*    It  is 
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for  them,  it  is  in  their  naine,  that  the  pariiameot  addresses  to  you 
its  most  humble  remonstrance  and  its  ardent  supplication."  The 
bold  orator  then  turned  upon  the  counsellors  with  a  stem  apostrophe, 
reminding  them  of  the  uncertain  future  of  all  subjects  who  were 
high  in  power.  Montmorenci  could  provide  a  comment  from  his 
past  experience,  the  Duke  of  Guise  looked  his  sternest ;  but  Se- 
guier  spoke  to  good  purpose,  for  the  opposition  of  the  parliament 
caused  the  new  project  to  be  set  aside. 

To  provide  the  better  justice  for  his  people,  or  more  offices  for 
the  friends  of  the  friends  of  his  courtiers,  Henry  II.  greatly  in- 
CTeased  the  number  of  lawyers  and  other  officers  throughout  France. 
He  establi^ed  under  the  name  of  Presidial  Courts  a  fresh  spider^s, 
web  over  the  country,  for  the  catching  of  his  subject-flies,  and 
for  the  fattening  upon  them  of  such  spiders  as  might  have  a  friend 
at  court.  His  abuse  of  the  crown  revenues  I  have  mentioned. 
He  was  reckless  in  expenditure.  He  gave  the  seigneurie  of  Ganat, 
in  the  Bonrbonnais,  to  a  flddler  named  Lambert,  as  a  marriage- 
gift  upon  his  leading  to  the  altar  nobody  knows  whom.  The  par- 
liament reminded  him  through  their  mouthpiece,  the  honest  Siguier, 
that  he  had  only  usufruct  of  crown  revenues,  and  that  if  he  must 
needs  be  wasteful,  he  should  waste  his  own  money,  and  not  that 
which  appertained  to  his  successors.  Henry  listened,  smiled 
assent,  and  went  on  as  before.  The  disorder  and  lewdness  that 
prevailed  in  his  court  were  revealed  about  this  time  in  a  suit  for 
what  we  should  call  "  Breach  of  Promise  of  Marriage,"  by  one 
Demoiselle  de  Rohan,  against  the  Duke  of  Nemours.  Most  of 
t^e  chief  men  aibout  the  king  were  witnesses,  and  their  evidence 
supplies  a  filthy  picture  of  the  court  of  France  during  that  time. 

In  the  year  1557,  Montmorenci  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards 
in  an  endeavour  to  relieve  his  nephew,  Coligny,  shut  up  in  St. 
Quintin.  '  This  is  the  latest  date  we  have  at  present  reached  in 
any  section  of  our  narrative.  It  is  the  date  of  the  completion  of 
Bernard's  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  apprenticeship  in  pottery. 
Montmorenci  being  absent  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  after  his  great  exploit,  the  capture  of  Calais,  was  at 
court,  improving  the  occasion.  In  spite  of  the  stern  look,  which 
the  weak  spirit  of  Henry  feared,  Guise^  who  was  certainly  a  gallant 
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soldier,  was  a  handsome  man'  of  polished  manners,  who  could  be 
agreeably  persuasive  when  he  pleased.  When  Montmorenci  heard 
through  attentive  spies  how  cleveily  his  rival  was  at  work,  he  ob- 
tained leave  on  parole  to  visit  the  French  court,  and  betook  himself, 
in  1558,  to  Paris — he  was  then  a  man  sixty-five  years  old— to 
watch  over  liis  own  interests.  He  was  at  first  coldly  received,  but 
soon  regained  his  old  ascendancy. 

In  the  mean  time,  Calvinism — heresy — was  spreading,  and 
already  numbered  many  great  men  in  its  ranks.  Among  these 
men  were  Admiral  Coligny,  and  his  brother  D'Andelot,  colonel- 
general  of  French  infantry.  These  were  two  nephews  of  the  con- 
stable, and  Cardinal  Guise  (Lorraine)  resolved  to  strike  at  Mont- 
morenci, and  to  wound  the  adverse  faction  by  a  blow  aimed  against 
them.  He  denounced  them  as  heretics,  and  they  were  summoned 
to  reply.  D'Andelot  boldly  came,  acknowledging  and  justifying 
his  opinions,  while  he  attacked  the  abuses  in  the  Church  with  a 
freedom  that  incensed  the  king.  D'Andelot,  therefore,  was  im- 
prisoned, and  his  ofUce  of  colonel-general  was  given  to  a  soldier 
whom  we  knew  in  his  youth,  and  vybo  has  since  been  rising  in  the 
world — Blaise  de  Montluc.  Persuaded  by  his  friends,  D'Andelot 
consented  to  go  through  the  form  of  hearing  a  mass,  and  was  set 
free,  but  he  could  not  forgive  himself  for  having  in  that  way  ob- 
tained his  freedom. 

Tiie  brothers  Coligny  and  D'Andelot  thus  came  to  be  regarded 
as  their  chiefs  by  the  great  body  of  heretics  in  France,  who  ad- 
mired their  austere  habits,  honoured  the  sacrifice  by  them  of 
worldly  power  and  profit  which  the  adoption  of  Calvinism  had  in- 
volved. The  orthodox  were  proud  of  a  defender  like  the  Duke  of 
Guise — the  defender  of  Metz,  the  captor  of  Calais,  a  military 
genius,  a  man  brave,  eloquent,  and  liberal  in  gifts. 

Montmorenci  having  regained  his  influence  at  court,  went  back 
to  Spain,  obedient  to  his  parole.  He  had  regained  his  influence 
very  completely.  The  Guise  party,  having  formed  a  coali- 
tion with  the  party  of  Queen  Catherine  de  Medicis,  had  left 
the  king's  mistress  anxious  to  retaliate  upon  them  by  forming  a 
close  alliance  with  the  constable.  Montmorenci,  with  Diana  of 
Poitiers,  gained  not  only  the  extension  of  his  faction,  but  the  com- 
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pletest  hold  upon  the  king.  Diana  and  Montmorcnci  were  the 
woman  and  the  man  who  influenced  King  Henry  most,  who  were 
his  nearest  friends,  and  when  they  ceased  from  rivalry  and  worked 
together  with  a  common  purpose,  they  were  themselves  the  king. 
So  thorough  was  the  influence  thus  exorcised,  that  after  the  con- 
stahle's  return  to  Spain,  the  king,  enrolled  among  the  number  of 
his  meanest  spies,  listened  for  court-tattle  to  report,  watched  all 
the  tactics  and  manoeuvres  of  the  Guise  faction,  and  sent  details 
of  them  to  the  great  head  of  the  rival  party.  In  this  work  of 
course  Diana  helped,  and  manuscripts  remain  to  us  containing  in- 
formation of  this  kind,  written  in  one  place  by  the  king,  in  another 
by  his  mistress, — one  continuing  the  letter  of  the  other,  and  the 
other  then  resuming, — with  the  signature  of  both  affixed  as,  your 
old,  best  friends,  Diana  and  Henry :  "  Vos  anciens  et  meilleurs 
amis,  Diane  et  Henri." 

A  conference  having  been  appointed  in  1558,  for  the  discussion 
of  some  terras  of  peace,  Montmorenci  was  sent  by  Spain  to  the 
meeting.  King  Henry,  seeing  him  approach,  ran  forward  and 
hung  upon  his  neck ;  kept  the  constable  in  his  tent,  and  caused 
bini  to  share  his  bed,  till  he  returned  again.  Soon  afterwards  the 
constable  was  ransomed,  and  laboured  so  industriously  to  bring 
about  a  peace,  that  in  the  year  1559,  the  war  in  Italy,  which  had 
endured  then  for  six-and-seventy  years,  was  ended.  For  the 
peace  the  constable  received  no  benediction  from  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  whose  glory  was  in  war,  or  from  the  people;  it  was  termed 
the  Unfortunate  Peace,  because  it  was  obtained  by  yielding  up  all 
that  had  been  filched  in  seventy-six  years  of  disastrous  contest. 
The  contention  ceased  by  a  surrender  of  the  bone. 

I  know  no  words  that  can  depict  the  wretched  state  of  the 
French  people  at  this  time.  Incessant  war  had  taken  brave  young 
men  out  of  the  fields,  and  left  thousands  of  them  dead  on  a  foreign 
soil,  or  returned  them  to  the  country  men  of  debauched  life,  bullies, 
cripples.  The  immense  cost  of  these  wars  had  been  defrayed  by 
oppressive  taxes,  recklessly  imagined,  cruelly  enforced.  The  lust 
and  luxury  of  a  debased  court  had  grown  fat  for  years  upon  the 
money  of  the  poor.  Almost  every  year  saw  the  creation  of  new 
sidaried  officials,  whom  the  people  had  to  carry  on  their  backs,  and 
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pay  besides  for  doing  them  the  honour  to  be  burdens.  The  mor^ 
of  the  people  were  perverted,  they  were  impoverished^  embittered^ 
made  litigious,  and  devoured  by  lawyers  before  judges  of  whoia 
scarcely  one  in  ten  was  unassailable  by  bribe.  The  Church  was  a 
machine  for  burning  heretics  and  raising  tithes.  Against  the  de- 
basing influence  of  a  corrupt  court,  which  extended  among  all  ranks 
of  the  nobility,  and  through  them  was  displayed  before  the  igno* 
rant  among  their  fields, — against  the  vice  bred  in  the  camp  and 
dispersed  along  the  march  of  armies,  or  brought  home  by  thou- 
sands of  disbanded  soldiers, — the  Church,  as  a  whole,  made  not 
one  eff^t  to  establish  Christian  discipline. .  Pastors  laboured  only 
at  the  shearing  of  their  flocks;  bishops  received  in  idle  and  luxu- 
rious abodes  their  own  large  portion  of  the  wool.  Instead  of  dwell- 
ing in  their  bishoprics,  and  struggling  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  no 
less  than  forty  of  these  bishops  were  at  this  time  in  Paris,  holding 
their  mouths  open  like  dogs  for  bits  of  meat,  and  struggling  for 
the  cause  of  Guise  or  Montmorenci. 

The  heretics  grew  bold,  and  made  a  demonstration  in  the  Pre 
aux  Clercs.  The  king  gi*ew  more  embittered  akgainst  them,  and 
on  the  1st  of  June,  1569,  he  played  off  a  sly  trick  at  a  meeting^  of 
a  council  called  the  Mercuriale,  by  inducing  all  the  members  to 
speak  their  minds  about  the  demonstration,  and  then  causing  the 
arrest  of  those  who  spoke  with  any  leaning  towards  its  promoters. 
He  then  bethought  himself  of  some  new  measure  of  severity;  but 
on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  a  lance  went  through  his  skull 
while  he  was  jousting  at  a  tournament — being  strong-fisted,  he 
was  glad  to  show  his  skill — and  so  King  Henry  died  at  the  age 
of  forty-one,  leaving  Catherine  de  Medicis  a  widow.  She  was  a 
good-looking  widow  of  forty,  with  three  daughters  and  four  sons. 
Her  eldest  son,  a  lad  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  on  the  10th  of  July, 
1569,  became,  while  yet  under  his  mother's  tutelage,  King  Franda 
the  Second, 


There  remain  to  us  specimens  of  a  beautiful  kind  of  pottery  wlu;^ 
was  made  in  France,  under  the  patronage  of  Henry  11.  and  Diana 
of  Poitiers,  while  Palissy  was  maturing  his  discovery.  This  ware 
is  called  Fayence  of  Henry  II.,  sometimes  Fayence  of  Dianik  o£ 
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Poitiers;  it  differs  from  Palissy-ware  altogether,  but  is  quite  at 
beautiful,  and  is  the  earliest  fine  fabric  of  tbe  kind  known  to 
have  been  made  in  France.  Where  it  was  made,  or  by  whom,  are 
qaestions  that  remain  nnanswered;  probably  by  Italian  artists^ 
perhaps  by  descendants  of  Luca  della  Robbia,  several  of  whose 
family  exercised  his. arts  in  France.  The  fayence  of  Henry  II.  is 
of  hard  paste — that  used  by  Palissy  is  soft.  This  fayence  is  made 
of  a  true  pipeclay,  very  fine  and  white,  so  that  it  does  not  require 
any  enamel,  and  the  ornaments  upon  its  surface  are  covered  only 
with  a  thin,  transparent,  yellowish  varnish.  The  ornaments  them- 
selves are  engraved  patterns,  of  which  all  the  grooves  are  filled 
with  coloured  paste,  so  that  there  results  a  smooth  surface,  of 
which  the  decoration  is  a  fine  inlaying.  Of  these  inlaid  orna- 
ments, yellow-ochre  is  a  prevailing  colour,  and  the  style  is  some- 
what Moorish.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  inlaid  patterns,  the 
fisiyence  of  Henry  II.  is  adorned  with  ornaments  in  bold  relief — 
masks,  escutcheons,  reptiles,  shells,  flowers,  which  are  various  in 
colour,  black,  green,  blue,  violet,  and  (rarely)  pink.  The  pieces 
of  this  fayence  are  mostly  small  and  light,  and  their  exquisite 
workmanship  equals  the  chiselling  of  famous  goldsmiths. 

On  the  early  specimens  of  this  kind  of  fayence  the  Salamander 
and  other  insignia  of  Francis  I.  occur;  but  upon  most  of  the 
pieces,  and  upon  all  the  best,  are  the  arms  of  Henry  II ,  with  his 
device  of  three  crescents,  and  the  initial  H.,  interlaced  with  the 
two  D.*s  of  Diana,  Duchess  of  Valentinois.  The  emblems  <^ 
Diana  are  as  common  on  the  ware  as  those  of  her  royal  chevalier. 
Her  colours  as  a  widow,  black  and  white — which  the  king  wore 
at  tournaments,  and  in  which,  therefore,  he  died — had  been 
created  into  fashionable  colours  at  the  court,  and  are  employed  in 
some  of  the  best  pieces  of  this  class  of  pottery.  There  occurs  also 
her  emblem — the  crescent  of  Diana — which  King  Henry  carved 
upon  his  palaces,  and  even  had  engraved  upon  his  coins. 

This  beautiful  fayence,  which  must  have  been  first  made  at  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  King  Francis  I.,  and  the  making  of  which  was 
continued  under  that  of  Henry  II.,  then  disappears.  Its  maker, 
or  its  makers,  died  or  left  the  country.  It  is  a  pleasant  mystery. 
It  heralded  the  appearance  of  Palissy-ware,  different  in  its  beauty, 
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although  not  less  beautiful.  Its  maker  does  not  contend  with 
Bernard  for  applause;  he  quits  the  field  almost  in  the  same 
moment  that  Bernard  enters.  We  hear  of  him  no  more,  nor  is 
there  any  ware  known  that  can  claim  aflBnity  to  the  Fayence  of 
Henry  11.^ 


CHAPTEE  III. 

FALISSY  PUBLISHES  ±  BOOK. 


Palis  ST  published  his  first  book  during  the  first  troubles,  that 
is  to  say,  most  likely  in  the  year  1557  or  1558,  when  he  was 
forty -eight  or  forty-nine  years  old,  and  accounted  himself  to  have 
reached  the  end  of  his  great  period  of  struggle  as  a  potter.  It  is 
to  this  point  that  we  have  now  brought  the  story  of  his  life ;  and 
upon  the  question  of  the  book,  therefore — which  is,  perhaps,  a  lost 
book — it  becomes  necessary  for  us  now  to  pause. 

We  may  so  far  forestal  our  narrative  as  to  say,  that  the  only 
works  bearing  on  their  title-page  the  name  of  Bernard  Palissy, 
and  those  on  which  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  sense  and  science 
must  depend,  were  published,  the  first  at  Rochelle,  in  1563,  the 
second  at  Paris,  in  1580.  If  the  former  of  these  publications  were 
not  called  by  Palissy  himself,  "  this  my  second  book,"  and  if  in 
the  latter  he  had  not  made  distinct  and  special  reference  to  both 
the  date  and  the  contents  of  his  first  work,  no  known  trace  would 
exist  in  literature  to  indicate  that  Palissy  had  written  more  than 
the  two  books  bearing  date  1563  and  1580.  This  fact  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  the  supposition  that  the  first  attempt  of 
Palissy  to  put  his  thoughts  in  print  had  either  no  name  at  all,  or 
only  an  invented  name,  upon  the  title-page. 

In  the  publication  of  1580,  at  the  commencement  of  a  treatise 
on  Potable  Gold,  Palissy  thus  speaks  to  his  theoretical  disciple : 
"  And  how  is  it  that  you  are  still  cherishing  these  dreams  ?  Have 
you  not  seen  a  little  book  which  I  caused  to  be  printed  during  the 
first  troubles,  by  which  I  have  sufficiently  proved  that  gold  cannot 

*  Brongniart's  Traite  des  Arts  Ceramiques.  8vo.  Paris,  1844,  tome  ii. 
pp.  176-177.    Marryatt's  Eistory  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain  (1861). 
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act  as  a  restorative,  but  rather  as  a  poison,  about  i^i'hich  many 
doctors  of  medicine,  having  seen  my  arguments,  were  of  my  side : 
so  that  a  short  time  since  there  was  a  certain  physician,  doctor 
and  regent  in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  who,  being  at  Paris  in  the 
chair,  confirmed  my  statements,^  proposing  them  to  his  disciples  as 
a  doctrine  well  assured  ?  If  there  were  only  that,  it  would  suffice 
for  the  confounding  of  your  arguments." 

Acting  upon  the  hint  given  in  this  passage,  MM.  Fanjas  de  St. 
Fond  and  Gobet,  the  editors  of  the  quarto  edition  of  the  works  of 
Palissy,  in  the  year  1777,  included  in  their  volume  a  clever  disser- 
tation on  the  Ignorance  of  Doctors,  in  which  they  believed  that 
they  had  discovered  Palissy's  first  work.  In  support  of  their 
opinion  they  produce  a  fair  body  of  argument.  I  doubt,  however, 
whether  they  have  made  out  a  complete  case  of  affiliation. 

Without  committing  myself  to  a  decision  on  the  question,  I  shall 
briefly  enable  the  reader  to  decide  or  hesitate  for  himself,  as  he 
may  think  fit.  We  can  then  get  from  the  treatise  a  few  sketches 
which  may  or  may  not  be  drawn  from  the  originals  of  Palissy,  but 
which  will,  in  any  case,  depict  an  aspect  of  society  from  which 
Bernard  had  taken  views  extremely  similar. 

At  Fontenay  le  Comte,  in  Poitou,  which  is  a  district  adjacent 
to  Saintonge,  dwelt  a  physician  named  Sebastien  Colin.  This 
physician  had  translated  Alexander  Traliian  and  other  things,  had 
written  medically  against  Plagues  and  Fevers,  and  Apothecaries. 
His  treatise  on  Apothecaries  became  popular.  It  is  an  old  joke  to 
regard  the  doctor  as  one  of  the  most  fatal  of  diseases.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  the  joke  had  a  good  deal  of  earnest  in  it.  When 
the  doctor  falls  under  a  joke,  the  apothecary  falls  under  a  sneer, 
and  an  onslaught  on  apothecaries  by  a  doctor  would  of  course  be 
ably  seconded  as  fun  by  the  surrounding  world. 

Sebastien  Colin^s  manifesto  is  entitled^  *'  A  Declaration  of  the 


*  Probably  this  reference  is  to  "  Gennani  Courtini,  Medici  Parisiensis,  ad- 
verstis  Paracelsi  de  tribus  principiis  auro  potabili  totdque  pyrotechnic  porten- 
tosas  opiniones,  Disputatio."    4to.     Paris,  1579. 

^  Declaration  des  abuz  et  tromperies  que  font  les  Apoticaires,  fort  utile  et 
n^cessaire  k  ung  chascun  studieux  et  curieux  de  8a  sant^,  par  M''  Lisset  Be- 
nanciOf  imprimi  k  Tours,  par  Mathieu  CherceM,  pour  Guilleaume  Bourgea, 
Libraire,  demourant  audict  lieu.     16nio. 
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Blunders  and  Tricks  of  the  Apothecaries,  very  useful  and  ueces- 
sary  to  every  one  studious  and  careful  of  bis  health,  by  M**  Lisset 
Benancio."  Lisset  Benancio  is  an  exact  anag^m  of  the  author's 
name,  Sebastien  Colin.  The  publication  professes  to  have  been 
printed  at  Tours  by  Mathew  Chercel^,  but  the  printer's  name  is 
also  feigned,  and  the  work  probably  was  printed  at  Poitiers,  like 
the  other  writings  of  the  same  physician.  The  tract  was  frequently 
reprinted,  and  has  been  translated  into  Gennan  and  into  Latin. 
It  was  reprinted  at  Lyon  "by  Michel  Joue,"  in  1557. 

This  Michel  Joue,  with  his  punning  motto  of,  "  Cuncta  juvant 
k  Jove,"  is,  we  are  told,  an  imaginary  person.  The  reply  to  Colm, 
ssud  to  be  the  work  of  Palissy,  proceeded  in  the  same  year  from 
the  same  imaginary  publisher,  whom  MM.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond  and 
Gobet,  by  a  comparison  of  types,  vignettes,  tail-pieces,  and  so 
forth,  identify  with  Barthelemi  Berton,  of  Rochelle.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  second  book  of  Palissy  was  printed  at  Rochelle, 
the  printing-presses  of  which  town  were  those  that  were  most  con- 
venieutly  accessible  to  an  inhabitant  of  Saintes. 

Let  us  now  assume,  for  a  moment,  that  it  was  really  Palissy 
who  lent  his  shrewd  intelligence  to  the  apothecaries,  and  retorted 
in  their  behalf  upon  the  ignorance  of  doctors.  The  act  itself 
appears  to  be  very  consistent  with  his  character  and  habits.  He 
knew  well  the  pretensions  of  the  faculty,  and  the  unsoundness  of 
the  little  science  they  possessed;  he  had  some  contempt  for  ike 
belief  that  knowledge  lay  in  Greek  and  Latin.  He  had  lost  six 
children,  and  been  so  brought  into  melancholy  contact  with  phy- 
sicians. As  professed  men  of  science,  he  had  sougbt  them  in  his 
travels,  and  must  very  commonly  have  found  them  little  worth  his 
search.  Since  he  improved  in  his  art  as  a  potter,  and  gained 
more  extended  patronage,  he  had  again  been  called  upon  often  to 
pass  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Saintes.  In  one  of  his 
known  works  he  tells  a  contemptuous  story  of  a  doctor  in  Poitou, 
who  fsunded  his  reputation  on  trickery  connected  with  a  subject 
which  we  know  Colin  to  have  made  one  of  his  strong  points,  and 
upon  which  he  wrote  a  book.  If  it  be  Colin  to  whom  Palissy  in 
that  passage  alludes,  it  is  very  certain  that  Bernard  must  have 
looked  upon  the  assaulter  of  deceit  in  apothecaries  as  a  man  who 
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was  himself  an  arch-deceiver.  Colin's  pamphlet  had  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  notice ;  in  it  the  physician  was  to  he  seen  thundering 
down  out  of  his  suhlime  height  a  storm  upon  the  heads  of  the 
apothecaries.  It  would  be  quite  consistent,  therefore,  with  the 
mood  of  Palissy  to  make  a  work  like  this  the  text  for  a  short  ex- 
position of  what  seemed  to  him  some  very  gross  delusions  preva- 
lent among  the  doctors  of  his  day. 

The  reply  to  Colio,  which  has  been  supposed  to  constitute  the 
maiden  work  of  Benaard  Palissy,  has  its  title  framed  upon  that  of 
the  attack  to  which  it  is  intended  to  reply.  It  is  called^  "  A  De- 
claration of  the  Blunders  and  Ignorances  of  the  Doctors,  a  work 
very  useful  and  profitable  to  every  one  studious  and  careful  of  his 
health,  composed  by  Pierre  Braillier,  trading  apothecary  of  Lyon, 
in  answer  to  Lisset  Benancio,  physician."  It  professes  to  be  pub- 
lished at  Lyon,  by  Michel  Joue.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Seigneur 
de  Boissi,  in  an  epistle  dated  from  Lyon,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1557.  That  means,  in  our  present  language,  Janu'a^y,  1558, 
since  January  was  at  that  time  reckoned  one  of  the  last  months  of 
the  old  year,  and  not  the  first  month  of  the  new. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  that  this  quarrel  between  doctor  and 
apothecary  produced  another  crop  of  fruit  in  the  succeeding  year. 
Jean  Surrelh,  a  physician,  published  a  tract,^  also  at  Lyon,  in 
May,  1558,  which  was  opposed  equally  to  the  productions  of  Colin 
and  Pierre  Braillier. 

Soon  afterwards  Pierre  Brallier,  either  the  former  writer  or 
some  other  who  assumed  that  name,  re-entered  the  lists  with  a 
violent  attack  against  Surrelh,^  whose  antecedents  laid  him  very 
open  to  annoying  personalities.  This  Brallier  called  himself 
scholar  of  the  college  of  M.  Jean  de  Canapes,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  physicians   of  Lyon.     It  will  be  observed  that  the 


^  Declaration  des  abus  et  ignorances  des  M^decins,  oenvre  tr^s-ntile  et  pro- 
fitable k  chacun  stadieux  et  cnrienx  d«  sa  sant^,  compost  par  Pierre  JSradlH»\ 
Marchand  Apoticaire  de  Lyon,  pour  reponce  contre  lAsset  Benancio^  M^dedn. 
Lyon,  par  Michel  Joue,  1556.     16mo. 

'  Apologie  des  M^decins  contre  les  calomnies  et  grands  abus  de  certains 
Apothicaires,  par  Jea»  Surrelh,  M^decin.     8vo.     Lyon,  1668. 

*  Les  articulations  de  Pierre  Brallier,  Apothicaire  de  Lyon,  sur  TApoIogie  de 
JtankSurrelht  M^ecm  k  SainJb  Galmiar.    8vo.    Lyon,  1568. 
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second  Braillier  retains  the  sound  of  the  old  name,  hut  makes 
a  variation  in  the  spelling.  Much  stress  cannot  he  laid  upon  this 
fact,  but  it  assists  to  some  extent  in  confirmation  of  a  belief  that 
the  two  publications  were  not  written  by  one  author.  It  is  quite 
certain,  that  if  they  were,  that  author  could  not  have  been.  Ber- 
nard Palissy. 

It  is  suggested  by  MM.  Faujas  de  St,  Fond  and  Gobet,  that  as 
the  author  of  the  attack  upon  apothecaries,  printed  at  Poitiers, 
had  affected  for  disguise  to  publish  his  book  at  Tours,  so  Palissy, 
having  transformed  himself,  for  convenience  both  of  disguise  and 
satire,  into  an  apothecary,  dated  his  book  from  Lyon.  It  is  sug- 
gested tliat  the  initials  of  Pierre  Braillier,  "  P.  B.,"  are,  when 
inverted,  '*  B.  P.,"  and  so  stand  for  Bernard  Palissy:  perhaps  it 
would  be  an  almost  equally  valuable  coincidence  to  observe  that 
neither  of  the  names  contains  an  "  x." 

The  main  reason,  however,  for  assigning  to  Palissy  the  author- 
ship of  tli^  treatise  in  question,  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
only  publication,  anonymous  or  pseudonymous,  which  has  been 
found  answering  at  all  to  the  account  given  by  Bernard  himself  of 
his  first  work.  A  work  was  wanted  written  during  the  first  trou- 
bles, that  is  to  say,  in  or  very  near  the  year  1558,  manifesting  an 
enlightened  spirit,  having  its  author's  name  unknown, — unless, 
indeed,  it  had  upon  its  title-page  the  name  of  Palissy, — and  con- 
taining arguments  against  belief  in  the  efficacy  as  a  medicine  of 
metallic  gold.  After  a  diligent  search,  no  other  treatise  against 
this  use  of  gold,  written  in  French,  and  answering  to  the  required 
descripticm,  could  be  found  to  have  been  published  between  the 
years  1540  and  1560.  Nothing  presented  itself  but  this  Disserta- 
tion upon  Doctors.  It  is  declared  by  the  discoverers,  that  not 
only  in  -opinion,  but  also  in  style,  the  treatise  thus  suggesting  itself 
conforms  closely  4o  the  known  writings  of  Bernard  Palissy. 

Dismissing  from  consideration  those  resemblances  which  are 
produced  by  the  common  modes  of  writing  proper  to  the  age,  one 
cannot  but  think  the  identity  of  style  between  the  work  assigned 
to  Palissy,  and  works  known  to  be  his,  extremely  doubtful.  In 
his  second  book,  for  example,  published  four  or  five  years/ after  the 
first,  there  is  a  quaint  habit,  evident  on  almost  every  page,  of 
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carrying  a  sentence  on  by  the  use  of  such  phrases  as  "  le  dit," 
"  audit,"  &c.  Thus  Palissy  tells  us,  that,  while  labouring  at  the 
enamels,  ''  I  was  so  wasted  in  my  person,  that  there  was  no  form 
nor  prominence  of  muscle  on  my  arms  or  legs  ;  also  the  said  legs 
were  throughout  of  one  size,  so  that  the  garters  with  which  I  tied 
'my  stockings  were  at  once,  when  I  walked,  down  upon  my  heels 
with  the  stockings  too."  This  quaint  habit  is  entirely  absent 
from  the  Dissertation  upon  Doctors. 

It  is  to  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  occur  passages  of  some 
length  here  and  the^e  among  the  works  of  Palissy  wherein  the 
said  "  saids  "  do  not  occur,  and  the  whole  style  has  a  good  deal  of 
conformity  with  that  of  the  Apothecary's  Dissertation.  The  said 
Dissertation  does  in  clearness  of  thought,  in  boldness  of  opposition 
to  prevailing  errors,  and  in  constant  production  of  experience 
against  absurdities  of  theory,  resemble  very  much  the  works  of 
Palissy.  To  its  opinions  Palissy  would  have  certainly  subscribed, 
and  many  of  them  were  enforced  by  him  in  later  writings. 

The  treatise  is  not  written  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  and  in  that 
respect  it  differs  from  all  Bernard's  other  writing. 

It  ought  also  to  be  stubbornly  remembered,  that  Bernard 
Palissy  refers  to  his  first  work  as  "  a  book  by  which  I  have  suffi- 
ciently proved  that  gold  cannot  act  as  a  restorative,  but  rather  as 
a  poison,  about  which  many  doctors  of  medicine,  having  seen  my 
arguments,  were  of  my  side."  This  being  remembered,  at  the 
same  time  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Dissertation  upon  Doctors 
is  by  no  means  a  treatise  specially  devoted  to  the  errors  touching 
gold.  Errors  of  this  kind  are  only  displayed  in  it  incidentally, 
among  a  list  of  other  blunders.  The  subject  of  gold  occupies,  in 
fact,  only  two  pages  out  of  fifty.  In  these  two  pages  it  is  only 
said:  that  the  author  had  fed  a  cock  with  gold,  because  a  doctor 
had  declared  cocks  could  digest  it ;  that  he  had  found  the  state- 
ment of  the  doctor  false ;  also,  that  he  had  exposed  gold  to  fire 
for  eight- and-forty  hours  without  producing  diminution  of  its  sub- 
stance. Therefore  the  writer  holds  that  gold  could  never  be 
digested,' and  must  act  as  an  impediment  only  in  the  stomach. 
"  If  I  were  to  say  that  gold  was  not  restorative,"  he  add-j,  "  that 
would  be  false ;  because  through  gold  one  may  get  capons,  par- 
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tridges,  quails,  pheasaDts,  and  all  good  things  to  rejoice  and 
renovate  a  man ;  as  houses,  castles,  lands,  possessions.'*  No  more 
b  propounded  on  the  subject  in  this  treatise.  Colin  himself  in 
the  Declaration  against  which  it  was  a  counter-manifesto,  had 
written  against  the  medicinal  use  of  gold,  and  had  said  more  than 
is  here  said  in  condemnation  of  it.  If  any  merit  was  due,  there- 
fore, to  the  few  paragraphs  of  Pierre  Braillier,  a  little  more  than 
the  same  merit  was  due  to  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  Colin. 
The  reference  of  Falissy  to  his  first  work  is  gravely  made,  as  to  a 
work  containing  an  elaborate  argument  upon  the  use  of  gold 
in  medicine,  which  had  exerted  influence  upon  the  minds  of  some 
physicians,  and  had  been  confirmed  by  a  professor  in  his  chair  at 
Paris.  The  Declaration  against  Doctors,  containing  no  more  than 
had  been  said  just  before  in  the  Declaration  against  Apothecaries, 
cannot  be  said  to  verify  this  reference  in  a  convincing  manner. 

Again,  the  Dissertation  upon  Doctors  contains,  as  a  work  of 
Palissy  would  contain,  scriptural  allusions ;  it  was  written,  very 
likely,  by  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Church.  But  it  was  written 
with  good  faith,  in  the  true  vein  of  an  offended  apothecary  fight- 
ing for  the  honour  of  his  order.  It  may  be  said  that,  if  so,  the 
cleverness  of  personation  was  only  so  much  the  more  creditable  to 
the  wit  of  Palissy.  But  it  is  very  questionable  indeed  whether  his 
deeply  religious  spirit  would  have  suffered  him  to  carry  his  humour 
beyond  certain  bounds ;  I  doubt  whether  Palissy  would  have 
written  as  Pierre  Braillier  puts  it,  of  "  the  state  of  pharmacy,  to 
which  God  has  called  me!* 

Pierre  Braillier,  in  his  epistle  to  the  reader,  begins  with  a 
scriptural  allusion  to  forgiveness  of  injiuies,  which  slides  rapidly 
into  recrimination  upon  doctors  who  are  jealous  of  apothecaries. 
Of  all  states  in  the  world,  he  says,  that  of  the  apothecary  is  the 
worst ;  he  is  the  worst  paid,  made  the  most  servile,  and  the  least 
esteemed  of  men.  He  does  not  wonder  that  apothecaries  combine 
other  occupations  with  their  calling ;  for  their  own  is  so  much 
trampled  down  by  surgeons  and  physicians,  that  patients  expect 
to  be  attended  by  them  for  the  honour's  sake:  ** saying  (when 
they  are  healed)  what  did  you  send  me?  herbs:  and  that  is  bow 
the  poor  apothecaries  come  to  be  paid." 

"  As  for  the  physician,  he  is  paid  upon  the  spot ;  or  if  he  be 
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not  paid  he  will  not  return  to  a  place,  though  he  spends  nothing 
but  his  trouble  there;  and  the  apothecary  spends  much  more 
trouble  than  the  doctor,  for  he  must  apply  all  blisters,  clysters, 
and  the  like,  supply  the  use  of  his  drugs,  his  time,  his  servants, 
and  sometimes  get  nothing  at  all,  losing  his  time,  his  trouble,  and 
his  drugs It  is  well  of  Lisset  to  say  tliat  the  apo- 
thecaries sell  the  virtues  of  drugs  and  plants  which  God  has 
supplied  to  us  gratis,  without  cultivatiDg  them,  which  they  ought 
not  to  do,  and  tell  us  that  it  is  a  great  sin  against  God.  I  would 
beg  him  to  take  the  trouble,  he  and  his  friends,  to  go  and  look 
for  herbs,  flowers,  roots  and  seeds,  gums,  fruits,  &c.,  and  conserve 
and  store  them  with  great  care  and  diligence,  pay  house-rents, 
wages,  and  keep  of  servants,  buy  the  drugs  that  come  from  dis- 
tant lands  for  large  sums  of  ready  money,  and  then  supply  them 
gratis.  How  would  they  sell  their  drugs  for  nothing,  when  they 
will  not  even  furnish  a  simple  visit  without  being  paid,  and  sell 
their  presence  and  their  words.     Yet  their  visit  and  prescription 

sometimes  do  more  harm  than  good I  leave  you  to 

judge,  when  they  have  conscience  to  take  a  dollar  for  feeling  a 
pulse  and  ordering  a  simple  julep,  while  the  apothecary  shall  find 
trouble  to  get  paid  two  sols,  which  is  the  greater  thief,  apothecary 
or  physician?" 

Pierre  Braillier  reasons  here  like  an  apothecary  of  the  good  old 
dmes.  Let  us,  however,  call  to  mind  the  doctor  a  hundred 
years  after  the  publication  of  this  treatise,  as  he  appeared,  and 
deserved  to  appear,  in  the  works  of  Moliere.  Pierre  Braillier  had 
vulnerable  matter  to  attack.  In  our  own  day,  vi^at  is  called 
address  will  assist  much  more  than  intellectual  ability  in  the 
creation  of  a  thriving  practice.  In  the  time  of  Palissy,  Pierre 
Braillier  writes  of  the  physicians — <^  I  think  that  they  have  studied 
mumming  more  than  medicine ;  it  is  in  that,  at  any  rate,  that 
they  are  wisest ;  and  they  might  more  fairly  call  themselves  incor- 
porated mummers  than  physicians,  for  it  is  the  chief  perfection 
that  they  have/' 

Pierre  then  dwelk  upon  doctors  who  cannot  cure  themselYes, 
tad  upon  doctors  who  prescribe  absurdly,  so  that  it  is  necessaiy 
&r  apothecaries  quietly  to  rectify  their  blunders.  He  then  turns 
specially  to  Lisset  Benancio,  and  ends  his  preface  with  this  para- 
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graph :  *'  Here  are  not  blamed  the  learned  and  the  wise,  and  not 
to  be  prolix,  I  will  pray  to  God  very  heartily  that  He  will  give  us 
grace  so  well  to  exercise  our  estates  and  vocations  into  which  it 
has  pleased  Him  to  call  us,  that  it  may  be  to  His  praise  and 
glory,  so  that  we  may  have  no  just  occasion  to  blame  and  abuse 
each  other,  to  the  great  prejudice  and  debasement  of  our  profes- 
sions." 

The  Declaration  of  the  Blundering  and  Ignorance  of  Doctors 
then  begins  in  a  religious,  philosophic  tone.  Presently  it  defines 
the  doctor's  duty.  "  In  the  first  place,  the  doctor  should  consider, 
before  prescribing,  the  acrimony  of  the  disease,  its  strength,  the 
strength  and  age  of  the  affected  person,  his  temperature  and  habit, 
the  quality  and  temperature  of  the  existing  season;  then  he  should 
know  and  recollect  the. virtue  and  properties  of  the  medicament 
with  which  he  designs  to  heal :  and  all  this  having  been  well 
considered  and  recollected,  he  has  still  many  difficulties  to  en- 
counter, and  sometimes  cannot  effect  his  purpose."  This  being 
defined  to  be  the  physician's  duty,  he  proceeds  with  much  shrewd 
sense,  and  a  little  acrimony,  through  a  catalogue  of  the  physician's 
blunders. 

"  Do  you  not  think,"  he  says,  "  that  it  is  a  great  blunder  on  the 
part  of  doctors  to  keep  an  unhappy  patient  shut  up  in  a  room,  the 
windows  close,  the  bed  close,  and  forbid  any  one  to  g^ve  him  air? 
When  already  the  poor  patient  cannot  get  his  breath  by  reason  of 
his  malady,  except  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  you  cause  him  to 
be  furthermore  shut  up  and  smothered.  See  how  you  blunder: 
first  you  rob  him  of  his  breath,  and  render  him  more  melancholy 
than  he  would  be  made  by  his  disease,  through  the  foul  odours 
which  cannot  escape,  which  pierce  his  brain  and  aggravate  his 
illness ;  and  if  yon  grant  to  me  that  air  aids  the  expulsive  virtue, 
and  that  no  animals  having  lungs  can  live  without  air,  then  man, 
however  whole  and  cheerful  he  may  be,  cannot  live  without  air, 
still  less  can  he  do  so  when  he  is  sick :  wherefore  I  say  that  you 
blunder  in  forbidding  air  to  patients  when  it  is  good,  and  not  too 

cold,  or  moist,  or  windy I  should  like  to  ask  whether 

if  you  were  shut  up  alone  for  six  days  in  a  chamber  without  air, 
you  sound  and  not  sick  (as  you  shut  up  your  patients),  whether 
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you  would  find  it  a  good  thing,  and  whether  yau  could  live  as  you 
now  do  ?" 

Although  the  writer  was,  of  course,  like  all  the  men  of  his  day, 
ignorant  of  the  real  use  of  air  to  animals,  and  accounted  for  its 
obvious  necessity  upon  a  theory  belonging  to  the  physiology  of 
his  own  time,  yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  spite  of  our  own 
better  science,  there  are  doctors  enough  in  the  present  day  who 
take  great  care  to  keep  the  sun  and  air  out  of  a  sick-room,  and 
make  of  it  a  place  in  which  they  could  not  themselves  live  without 
decided  injury  to  health. 

The  writer  then  combats  the  cruel  and  fatal  practice  of  for- 
biddings  any  drink  to  persons  suffering  with  fevers.  Then  he  passes 
on  to  other  matters. 

"  How  many  times,'*  says  Pierre  Braillier — and  if  Pierre  be 
really  Palissy  his  thoughts  are  prompted  by  the  recollection  of 
dead  children  of  his  own — "  how  many  times  have  I  been  in  com- 
pany with  the  physician  seeing  patients  of  an  evening,  when  he 
has  said  to  the  parents — *  The  child  will  do  well,  and  certainly  will 
soon  recover;'  and  in  the  morning  we  have  found  it  dead  upon 
the  table.  Several  times  that  has  happened  with  physicians  who 
were  in  the  best  repute,  at  which  I  have  been  astonished  greatly. 
And  if  an  apothecary  dresses  a  poor  man's  wound  without  their 
ordering,  he  will  be  blamed  for  it;  and  if  the  patient  die,  people 
will  say,  *  The  apothecary  has  killed  him  by  his  ignorance ;'  why 
do  they  never  say  the  same  of  doctors  when  their  patients  die 
under  their  hands  ?" 

The  next  attack  is  on  a  blimder  of  which  the  medical  profession 
is  only  freeing  itself  in  our  own  day,  the  belief  that  there  is  wis- 
dom in  a  long  prescription.  The  long  prescription  of  three  centu- 
ries ago,  arranged  after  an  orthodox  sentiment  in  triacles,  was,  of 
course,  eminently  open  to  attack ;  but  I  suspect  that  at  this  day 
there  is  many  an  old  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary,  who  might 
adopt  with  advantage  to  his  patients  the  good  doctrine  of  Pierre 
Braillier.  Whether  "  P.  B."  be  Bernard  Palissy  or  not,  I  will  not 
venture  to  determine ;  but  it  may  be  seen  that  his  shrewd  sense 
has  a  Palissian  character.  <<  Our  Master  Lisset,"  he  says,  ^'  blames 
us,  saying  that  we  cause  many  drugs  to  be  used  by  the  sick,  in 
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order  that  we  may  g^t  more  money ;  it  is  very  much  the  contrary, 
for  the  sensible  apothecary  will  take  heed  how  he  gives  to  the  sick 
anything  about  which  he  is  not  assured  by  experience,  and  of 
which  he  does  not  clearly  know  the  properties.  He  will  not  be 
like  many  doctors  who  prescribe  confusing  recipes,  that  is  to  say, 
great  triacles,  a  quantity  of  drugs,  to  make  believe  that  they  are 
very  wise,  where  two  or  three  things,  having  good  relation  to  the 
maladyi  would  be  of  more  use  than  all  the  triacles.  If  anybody 
would  examine  the  physician  who  prescribes  them,  he  would  find 
him  pretty  well  puzzled  to  explain  the  use  of  half,  and  would  find 
his  prescription  an  inextricable  knot :  for  it  is  impossible  that  so 
many  drugs  can  produce  one  action  favourable  to  the  malady, 
without  setting  up  another  which  is  hurtful  or  obstructive,  and 
which  may  have  some  occult  virtue  that  is  out  of  place.  There- 
fore I  hold  that  practitioner  to  be  wise  who  combines  into  one  pre- 
scription few  medicaments." 

Discussing  also  other  matters,  such  as  distillations  and  essential 
oils,  with  equal  good  sense,  Pierre  comes  to  the  use  of  gold  in 
medicine,  which  he  dismbses  with  the  arguments  we  have  already 
seen.  From  gold  he  passes  to  electuaries  of  pounded  glass,  to 
the  use  in  medicine  of  sapphires,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  laughs  at 
coral  dust  in  ointment  as  it  used  then  to  be  applied  over  the  region 
of  the  stomach. 

The  patients  of  those  days  really  have  to  be  admired  for  not 
rising  in  general  rebellion  against  the  faculty.  They  were  denied 
drink  when  they  were  thirsty,  and  when  they  were  hungry  were 
denied  young  capons,  and  directed  to  eat  only  the  oldest  cocks 
and  hens.  Young  meat  was  forbidden ;  old  and  tough  meat 
was  the  diet  of  the  sick.  As  they,  moreover,  paid  a  heavy 
price  for  drinking  gold  and  rubies,  when  they  could  a£Ford  such 
costly  dirt— for  in  the  mouth  they  were  precisely  dirt — ucknest 
must  have  been,  more  than  it  is  now,  a  thing  to  dread.  Pierre 
Braillier  defends  the  wholesomeness  of  a  young  capon  fat  and 
tender,  and  argues  against  the  theory  by  which  an  old  hen  is  pro* 
nounced  to  be  a  ^'  warmer  diet."  He  then  proceeds  to  demon« 
strate  the  folly  of  giving  distilled  meat  to  the  paUents.  Then 
was  a  plan  of  putting  a  fowl,  partridgei  or  quidl  with  manow, 
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and  a  quantity  of  water,  into  an  alembic,  and  then  distilling.  The 
fowl  of  course  boiled,  but  only  the  pure  water  evaporated  and  dis- 
tilled over  into  the  receiver,  where  it  was  caught  as  the  distilled 
essence  of  quail  or  partridge,  to  be  prescribed  to  the  sick  in  mea- 
sured quantities,  as  a  nutritious  food. 

Pierre  Braillier  dwells  with  not  less  sense  upon  other  matters, 
and  manifests  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  materia  mediea  of  his 
own  day,  with  sounder  views  upon  it  than  were  often  to  be  met 
with  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  says  :  ^'  I  hope,  with  time,  to 
write  of  medicaments,  as  well  as  of  distillation,  more  amply ;"  a 
promise  which  Palissy  would  scarcely  have  thrown  in  for  the  sake 
of  strengthening  the  impression  that  the  book  was  written  by  a 
real  apothecary.  Upon  the  preference  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Pierre 
writes  as  Bernard  might  have  written.  **  Lisset  says  that  the 
apothecaries  are  no  grammarians,  and  that  therefore  medicine  is 
in  great  danger.  I  can  find  apothecaries  who  will  talk  physic  in 
French,  that  many  a  physician  shall  not  know  how  to  answer  in 
Latin.  It  is  easier  for  every  man  to  study  in  his  mother-tongue, 
than  to  borrow  of  strangers  languages  to  study  in. 

'<  Galen  wrote  in  his  own  language,  and  has  not  borrowed  a 
tongue  of  any  other  country  for  the  writing  of  his  books  ;  so  also 
Hippocrates  and  Avicenna,  each  wrote  and  studied  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. The  apothecaries  of  France  can  study  in  French,  without 
borrowing  either  a  Latin  or  a  German  tongue ;  for  all  that  con- 
cerns pharmacy  has  been  translated  into  French,  so  they  can  be 
wise  without  being  grammarians — ay,  to  be  sure,  and  wiser  than 
the  doctors  :  for  their  books  are  in  Greek  and  Latin,  very  choice, 
and  half  the  doctors  understand  Greek  not  at  all,  and  Latin  hardly ; 
so  they  do  not  comprehend  what  they  are  studying,  and  die  poor 
patients  run  great  risk  under  their  hands,  for  then  at  the  best  they 
physic  us  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Greeks  and  Arabs,  and 
with  Greek  and  Arabian  drugs  ;  but  we  are  neither  Greeks  nor 
Arabs,  have  not  the  same  complexions,  are  not  bom  or  bred  in  the 
same  climate.  It  is  altogether  opposite  to  ours :  for  their  country 
and  climate  is  twice  as  hot,  and  their  medicaments  much  stronger 
and  sharper,  a  great  deal  more  active.'^ 

Of  this  declaration  of  the  blunders  of  the  doctors  we  need  say  no 
p2 
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more.  We  have  obtained  from  it  some  curious  illustrations  of 
another  aspect  of  society  in  France  during  the  life  of  Palissy; 
but  we  probably  quit  it  with  the  impression  that  it  was  in  simple 
truth  the  work  of  an  apothecary,  who  proved  himself  well  fitted  to 
stand  forward  as  the  champion  of  his  order. 

If  we  reject  the  suggestion  made  by  MM.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond 
and  Gobet — upon  the  credit  of  whose  assurance  this  treatise  upon 
doctors  finds  its  way  into  encyclopaedias  as  first  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  works  of  Palissy — if  we  reject  this  suggestion,  there  exists 
no  other  at  present  to  supply  its  place.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  knowing,  that  in  about  the  year  1558,  when  Palissy 
was  forty-nine  years  old,  he  published  his  first  work.  That  in 
this  work  he  reasoned  against  the  use  of  g^ld  in  medicine,  and 
employed  arguments  which  attracted  some  attention  from  enlight- 
ened men.  Finally,  that  the  first  work  of  Palissy  is  a  lost  work  ; 
and  that  we  have  yet  to  hope  for  its  discovery  among  the  dusty 
pamphlets  stored  up  in  old  libraries.  Certainly,  whenever  it  shall 
be  discovered,  its  dry  skin  will  be  found  to  cover  sound  muscle  and 
sinew,  bone  and  marrow,  a  heart  throbbing  warmly  with  rich, 
healthy  blood,  and  brains  astir  with  vigour  and  vivacity. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

PALISSY  IS  SUNSHINE,  AND  PUANCE  VNDEB  A  CLOITD. 

Whateyeb  ignorance  was  manifested  in  the  treatment  of  sick 
bodies  during  that  portion  of  the  miserable  old  times  in  France 
with  which  we  are  concerned,  the  treatment  of  a  sick  state  by  its 
politicians  was  no  less  to  be  declared  against.  If  doctors  hungered 
after  dollars,  and  dwelt  upon  the  fee  as  the  g^nd  aim  of  a  pre- 
scription, kings  and  princes  were  no  less  rapacious,  and  the  profit 
at  which  laws  and  edicts  aimed  when  they  were  put  forth  nomi- 
nally for  the  nation's  good,  was  the  proBt  of  a  man  or  party.  The 
people  of  France  entered  only  then  into  the  calculation  of  their 
rulers  when  they  made  a  declaration  against  blunders,  and  shaped 
their  arguments  in  some  form  of  revolt. 
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In  our  own  time  and  country  there  are  only  a  few  men  whose 
lives  we  are  unable  to  narrate  without  especial  reference  to  state 
affairs.  In  France,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  there  did  not 
liye  a  clown,  perhaps,  the  current  of  whose  life  was  not  distressed 
and  troubled  by  the  course  of  state  affairs,  who  had  not  been,  or 
was  not  yet  destined  to  be,  at  some  time  of  his  life  heavily  bruised 
by  a  hard-Bsted  government.  There  is  a  blow  at  hand  for  Bernard 
Palissy,  and  we  must  now,  therefore,  pursue  the  narrative  of  court 
intrigue  and  national  misfortune. 

Palissy  had  prospered  in  his  art,  and  had  fulfilled  his  utmost 
expectations  of  success.  His  beautiful  designs  in  pottery,  com- 
pleted with  much  labour,  and  sold  at  a  price  which  only  the  rich 
could  pay,  presented  a  new  luxury  to  the  great  people  of  his 
neighbourhood. 

Antoine,  Sire  de  Pons,  and  his  wife  Anne  de  Parthenay,  were 
among  his  most  active  and  important  patrons.  Pons  is  a  small 
town  of  Saintonge,  situate  in  a  network  of  meadows  and  brooks 
formed  bj  the  windings  and  branchings  of  the  little  river  Seugne. 
On  the  top  of  a  small  hill  in  the  centre  of  the  town  was  the 
fortress  of  its  powerful  seigneurs,  an  enormous  dungeon-keep. 
The  Sires  de  Pons  ranked  with  the  most  ancient  bar  )ns  of  the 
kingdom,  possessed  two  hundred  and  fifty  fiefs,  with  jurisdiction 
that  extended  over  a  hundred  and  two  parishes.  Antoine,  the 
patron  of  Palissy,  was  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  zealous  for  the 
instruction  of  his  vassals.  He  led  many  to  the  Reformed  faith, 
who  suffered  through  him  afterwards  when  he  himself  changed  his 
opinions  after  the  death  of  his  excellent  and  famous  wife,  Anne  de 
Parthenay.  That  lady  was  the  daughter  of  the  Seigneur  de  Soubise 
and  of  Michelle  de  Saubonne,  who  had  been  governess  to  Ren^e 
of  France.  To  her  mother's  position  Anne  owed  a  brilliant  edu- 
cation, and  she  had  natural  talents  by  which  she  was  raised  to 
a  high  rank  among  the  gifted  women  of  her  age.  She  thoroughly 
understood  Latin  and  Greek,  and  was  a  good  theologian.  She 
had  heard  Calvin  preach  to  the  daughter  of  Louis  XII.  at  the 
court  of  Ferrara,  being  there  with  her  husband,  the  Sire  de  Pons^ 
and  from  that  date  the  noble  couple  were  devoted  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  Reformed  opinions.     These  were  to  Bernard  Palissy  stout 
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patrons.  After  the  death  of  Anne  de  Parthenay,  when  Antoine 
de  Pons  had  taken  a  new  wife  who  influenced  him  much  for  evil, 
and  caused  him  even  to  hecome  a  persecutor  of  men  for  heresy 
which  his  own  lips  had  taught  them,  his  friendship  did  not  cool 
towards  the  skilful  artist,  Bernard  Palissy.  His  recantation  made 
him  powerful.  He  lived  to  see  most  of  his  vassals  hecome  main- 
tainers  of  the  truth  he  had  denied,  hut. he  obtained  from  court 
numerous  favours,  and  died  advanced  in  years,  not  only  Sire 
de  Pons,  hut  also  Count  of  Marennes  and  Seigneur  of  the  Isles  of 
Allevert  and  Oleron,  first  baron  and  lieutenant-general  of  Sain- 
tonge,  captain  of  the  hundred  gentlemen  of  the  king's  household, 
and  knight  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Another  of  Bernard's  great  patrons,  at  this  stage  of  his  career, 
was  Leonor  Chabot,  the  Baron  de  Jarnac,  a  gentleman  who  had 
ventured  before  three  thousand  persons  to  make  public  profession 
of  Reformed  opinions,  and  thereafter  had  removed  all  images  out  of 
his  parish  church,  and  boldly  sent  to  court  a  notification  of  what 
he  had  thought  it  right  so  openly  to  do.  The  Count  de  Burie, 
during  some  years  lieutenant-general  in  Saintonge,  was  another  of 
these  noble  patrons.  Though  not  of  a  persecuting  temper,  De 
Burie  was  an  ambitious  courtier,  and  oppressed  the  Church  in 
Saintonge  with  a  view  to  his  own  political  advancement.  The 
Count  de  Rochefoucault,  qne  of  the  most  prominent  actors  in  the 
political  events  that  had  Bordeaux  and  Saintonge  for  their  centre, 
was  a  patron  of  still  greater  value.  Greatest  of  all  wasithe  Con- 
stable Montmorenci,  who,  while  filling  up  seasons  of  forced  leisure 
in  the  luxurious  employment  of  his  vast  wealth,  found  out  the 
Frenchman  who  had  learned  to  stamp  his  genius  indelibly  on  day, 
and  soon  established  himself  as  head  patron  of  Palissy  the  Potter. 
Bernard  was  bidden  to  employ  himself  on  behalf  of  the  great  con- 
stable in  the  adornment  of  his  Chateau  d'Ecouen,  about  four 
leagues  from  Paris.  Among  all  the  business  that  flowed  in  to 
keep  his  furnace  active  and  .his  wits  at  work,  the  decorations  of  the 
Ch&teau  d'Ecouen  took  the  first  place. 

The  Chateau  d'Ecouen,  which  had  been  built  by  the  constable^ 
was  carefully  adorned  by  him  with  costly  works  of  art.  Much 
time  was  occupied  by  Palissy  in  the  painting  and  enamelling  of 
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decorated  tiles  which  were  to  pave  the  galleries  and  portions  of 
the  chapel.  The  designs  were  all  of  subjects  taken  from  the 
Scriptures,  rery  highly  finished,  and  so  well  contrived  that  they 
gave  to  the  whole  pavement  a  rich  effect  of  beauty  that  cannot  be 
equalled  by  the  best  of  Turkey  carpets.  In  one  part  of  the  sacristy 
the  Passion  of  our  Lord  was  represented  upon  pottery  by  sixteen 
pictures,  in  a  single  frame,  copies  from  Albert  Durer,  by  the  hand 
of  Palissy.  The  other  Scripture  pieces  were  designed  by  Palissy 
himself. 

Let  us  now  call  to  mind  the  picture  we  have  had  of  the  Re* 
formed  Church  of  Saintes  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  when  "  you 
would  have  seen  the  daughters  and  virgins  seated  by  troops  in  the 
gardens,  and  other  places,  who  delighted  themselves  in  the  singing 
of  all  holy  things."  Let  us  think  of  the  good  minister,  M.  de  la 
Boissiere,  so  prosperous  that  he  is  no  longer  obliged  for  want  of 
tablecloth  to  lay  his  dinner  on  a  shirt  Let  us  think  of  Bernard 
Palissy,  so  well  supplied  with  patronage,  that  he  might  be  rich  if 
his  restless  energy  were  not  expending  time  and  toil  and  money 
on  new  efforts  to  improve  his  talent.  If  not  rich,  Bernard  was 
now,  at  any  rate,  exempted  from  the  cares  of  poverty.  So  let 
us  think  of  him  at  ease,  rejoicing  in  the  religious  aspect  of  his 
town,  frequently  travelling  abroad  to  Ecouen  and  elsewhere,  as  his 
business  required,  and  coming  home  to  wander  thoughtfully  and 
tranquilly  among  the  rocks  and  fields.  While  he  delighted  in  the 
water,  earth,  and  air,  he  was  revolving  in  his  fertile  brain  quaint 
schemes  which  had  but  small  connexion  with  his  daily  business, 
revolving  also  delicate  designs,  dreaming  ideal  heads  of  Christ,  and 
penitents  and  pharisees.  At  the  same  time  there  were  old  fables 
to  be  thought  about — Psyche,  Proserpine,  the  Banquet  of  the  Gods 
— which  were  to  be  pdnted  upon  glass  for  Montmorenci;  and 
there  was  the  rustic  grotto  for  the  gardens  of  Ecouen — an  inge- 
nious contrivance  of  hb  own,  of  which,  <'  if  men  inquira  into  it, 
ihey  will  find  that  such  a  work  had  not  before  been  seen."  Let 
our  thoughts  dwell  for  a  short  time  on  Palissy  thus  cheerfully  at 
work.  Having  eyes,  he  saw  that  clouds  were  gathering  about  his 
eountry ;  having  ears,  he  heard  the  rising  of  the  storm  that  was 
hereafter  to  beat  down  pitilessly  on  his  head.      But  let  us  picture 
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him  now  with  a  sunheam  on  his  face  and  on  his  furnace,  while  the 
shadow  of  the  storm  is  out  of  doors. 

The  shadow  is  a  dark  one.  The  eldest  of  the  young  sons  of 
King  Henry  the  Second  and  Queen  Catherine  of  Medicis,  under 
the  name  of  Francis  the  Second,  succeeded  his  father  on  the  10th 
of  July,  1559.  He  was  then  less  than  sixteen  years  old,  and 
already  a  married  man.     His  wife  was  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 

During  the  eleven  days  of  suflFering  which  intervened  between 
the  wound  received  by  Henry  at  the  tournament  and  its  result  in 
death,  the  court  factions  were  all  busily  at  work  sorting  their  cards 
for  the  next  game.  The  battle  for  ascendancy  would  be  between 
the  Guises  and  the  Constable  Montmoienci.  Montmorenci  had 
lost  no  time,  while  the  king  lay  sick  to  death,  in  sending  couriers 
out  at  all  hours  and  in  all  directions.  He  gave  notice  to  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  and  especially  to  Antony  of  Bourbon,  King  of  Na- 
varre, that  their  affairs  were  at  a  crisis,  and  that  they  must  at 
once  claim  their  supremacy  in  the  councils  of  the  new  king,  or  the 
boy  would  be  stolen  from  them  by  the  Guises. 

The  Guises,  however,  happened  to  be  uncles  to  the  boy's  wife, 
and  made  themselves  a  way  into  his  confidence  through  her.  They 
also  took  care  to  propitiate  his  mother  ;  for  Queen  Catherine  was 
now  a  person  to  be  courted  in  the  state.  The  Guises  won 
the  favour  of  the  queen-mother  by  sacrificing  her  antagonists,  and 
chief  of  all,  her  rival,  Diana  of  Poitiers.  The  great  men  had 
caressed  Diana  while  she  had  the  means  of  paying  them  for  their 
caresses,  but  when  her  crescent  waned,  none  scrupled  to  abandon 
her.  All  persons  distasteful  to  Queen  Catherine  were  banished 
from  the  court,  and  forced  to  leave  some  portions  of  their  property 
behind  them. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Montmorenci  sent  his  couriers  out  to 
noblemen  and  princes  of  the  blood,  while  his  astute  rivals  had 
quietly  secured  their  game  by  the  assistance  of  a  pair  of  women. 
When  the  parliament  came  to  salute  the  new  king,  after  his  father's 
death,  he  bade  them  understand  that  he  had  requested  his  good 
uncles,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  the  Duke  of  Guise,  to  govern 
his  states,  and  advised  the  parliament  in  future  to  refer  to  them 
vpon  all  matters  of  public  business.  Montmorenci  made  an  effort  to 
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convince  the  queen-mother  of  the  impropriety  of  this  arrangement, 
but  he  wasted  his  breath  upon  an  angry  woman,  who  reminded 
him  that  he  had  been  too  friendly  with  Diana  to  be  any  friend  of 
hers.  Therefore,  Montmorenci  took  the  advice  of  Master  Francis, 
the  young  king,  and  retired  to  his  own  domain  of  Chantilli. 

The  noblemen  and  princes  of  the  blood  who  had  been  baulked  in 
this  way  came  together  at  the  court  of  Antony  of  Bourbon,  the 
good-humoured  and  not  at  all  energetic  King  of  Navarre.  They 
held  a  meeting  at  Vendome,  the  constable  not  being  there  present 
to  the  eye,  though  he  had  sent  his  wits  thither,  and  prompted  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  through  Dardois,  his  secretary.  It  was 
resolved  at  this  meeting  that  the  Guises  had  no  right  to  supersede 
the  claims  of  princes  of  the  blood  and  ancient  officers  of  state. 
Resolved  also  that  the  King  oF  Navarre  should  go  to  court,  win 
over  the  queen-mother,  open  the  king's  eyes,  and  obtain  public 
office  for  himself  and  for  his  friends.  So  King  Antony  went  to 
court,  where  he  was  befooled  by  the  Guise  party,  and  whence  he 
was  presently  sent  on  a  wild-goose  chase  to  Madrid. 

The  Guises,  being  now  as  kings,  assumed  the  pride  belonging 
to  their  power.  The  cardinal  especially  maintained  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  calling ;  and,  as  Brantome  tells  us,  *^  was  in  his  pros- 
perity very  insolent  and  blinded."  The  duke,  being  himself  a 
worldly  man,  felt  that  he  owed  to  the  world  courtesy  and  mode- 
ration. Cardinal  Charles  was  quick  and  clever,  with  some  literary 
taste.  He  carried  the  grave  face  of  a  rigid  ecclesiastic,  while  he 
quietly  indulged  the  passions  of  a  libertine.  Duke  Francis  was  a 
handsome  man,  with  a  majestic  presence,  and  an  easy,  affable 
address.  His  pride  never  degenerated  into  scomfulness ;  he  was 
a  brave  and  skilful  general,  honest  and  frank  in  his  dealings,  a 
firm  friend,  but  a  remorseless  enemy.  That  last  characteristic 
was  shared  with  him  by  the  cardinal,  his  brother.  But  when  the 
duke  had  satisfied  his  enmity  by  seeing  an  opponent  humbled  at 
his  feet,  it  gratified  his  pride  to  raise  him  up  again  ;  the  cardinal, 
when  he  had  a  victim  prostrate,  was  impatient  for  a  scalp.  War 
is  cruel,  Christianity  is  meek;  so  we  will  endeavour  to  suppose 
this  the  only  instance  known  to  the  world  in  which  the  soldier  was 
less  cruel  than  the  priest. 
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Duke  and  caidinal  took  equal  pains  to  strengtben  the  founda- 
tions of  their  power,  by  the  multiplying  of  subservient  partisans. 
To  Burround  themselyes  with  a  high  bulwark  of  human  rottenness^ 
they  laboured  to  corrupt  men  on  all  sides,  and  devote  them  to 
their  uses  by  g^fts,  pensions,  benefices,  orders  of  St.  Michael. 
The  collar  of  St.  Michael  was  so  much  debased  in  social  value  by 
too  lavish  distribution,  that  it  came  at  last  to  be  called  among  the 
people,  with  a  happy  sarcasm,  '*  Every  Beast's  Collar." 

The  people  did  not  look  with  love  upon  the  heads  of  the  Guise 
faction.  It  did  not  please  the  people  that  the  duke  should  heap 
on  his  own  head  the  honour  of  an  office  snatched  from  Montmo- 
renci,  that  of  grand-master  of  the  house  to  the  king.  Still  less  did 
it  please  them  that  the  same  brave  duke,  after  inducing  Admiral 
Coligny  to  resign  the  government  of  Picardy,  under  the  belief 
that  he  was  doing  so  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  should  have 
bestowed  that  dignity  on  one  of  the  hungry  dogs  that  &wned  on 
him  for  morsels — one  of  his  creatures,  Brissac.  I 

But  if  men  shook  their  heads  in  talking  of  the  duke,  they 
ground  their  teeth  over  the  doings  of  the  cardinal.  The  cardinal 
took  care  of  the  finance,  and  had  found  many  retrenehments 
necessary.  King  Henry  had  left  money  matters  in  a  state  of 
terrible  confusion.  Then  there  came  to  the  new  court,  when  it 
was  at  Fontainebleau,  a  number  of  men  petitioning  for  payment 
of  contracted  debts,  or  for  arrears  of  neglected  salary,  or  asking 
indemnity  f6r  loss  sustained  by  the  new  minister's  reforms  in  the 
exchequer.  The  court  at  Fontainebleau  was,  in  fact,  beset  by 
duns.  The  cardinal  therefore  built  a  gibbet  near  the  palace,  and 
proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet  that  all  men  who  had  come  to 
Fontainebleau  to  ask  for  anything  were  to  depart  within  four- 
and-twenty  hours,  on  penalty  of  being  hung.  That  measure,  of 
course,  got  rid  of  the  petitioners,  but  they  did  not  go  back  to  their 
homes  blessing  the  cardinal,  or  spread  content  by  the  roadside  on 
their  homeward  journeys. 

It  has  been  said,  that  in  the  last  month  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  certain  councillors  were  tricked  into  a  free  expression 
of  unorthodox  sympathy,  and  then  arrested.  Against  these  men, 
five  in  number,  the  Guises  set  on  foot  the  prosecution  which  had 
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been  delayed  a  little  by  Ring  Henry's  deatb.  One  of  tbem,  Anne 
du  Bourg,  a  deacon,  was  eventually  bung  and  burnt.  From  tbat 
time  there  .was  a  cry  given  to  political  malcontents,  to  ihe 
oppressed  people,  the  party  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
Montmorenci.  To  secure  the  alliance  of  the  large  body  of  Cal- 
vinists,  Montmorenci  and  his  friends,  who  had,  moreover,  other 
claims  to  Calvinistic  sympathy,  had  only  to  dwell  upon  the  perse- 
cuting spirit  of  the  Guises.  The  retainers  of  the  house  of  Guise, 
on  the  other  hand,  sought  friends  by  pointing  to  the  rigid  ortho- 
doxy of  the  cardinal,  and  so  endeavoured  to  swell  the  ranks  of  a 
court-faction  by  identifying  it  with  the  welfare  of  the  dominant 
form  of  religion.  The  Guises  carefully  stirred  up  religious  zeal,' 
and  encouraged  orthodox  processions  in  the  streets,  intended  to 
annoy  the  Calvinists,  which  commonly  resulted  in  the  mobbing  of 
some  Huguenot,  who  had  refused  to  take  part  in  the  sacred  de- 
monstration. 

Whoever  might  head  the  great  party  of  malcontents,  created  by  * 
what  was  called  the  usurpation  of  power  by  the  House  of  Guise, 
the  men  to  whom  the  Huguenots  looked  up  as  their  own  chiefs 
were  the  three  brothers  Coligny,  D'Andelot,  and  Ch&tillon.  Of 
Coligny  and  D'Andelot  we  have  already  spoken .  Admiral  Golign j 
was  a  num  stubborn,  taciturn,  and  inflexible  of  purpose;  D'Andelot 
was  not  less  steadfast  and  intrepid,  and  only  a  few  degrees  less 
sombre  and  reserved.  Both,  says  Brantdme,  being  so  formed  by 
nature  that  they  moved  with  difficulty,  and  on  their  faces  never 
any  sudden  change  of  countenance  betrayed  their  thoughts.  Very 
useful  to  them,  therefore,  was  the  alliance  of  their  brother,  who 
possessed  by  nature  a  more  pliable  surface  to  his  character,  and 
had  increased  its  elasticity  by  education.  This  brother.  Car- 
dinal de  Ch4tillon,  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  had  a  mild,  engaging 
way,  and  so  much  tact  in  addressing  those  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal,  that  he  knew  how  to  avoid  all  those  disagreeable  collisions 
of  opinion  which  would  have  checked  the  course  of  his  more  haid- 
minded  associates.  When  negotiation  was  required,  thei^fore, 
Ch&tillon,  with  his  insinuating,  courtly  habits,  proved  a  most  effi- 
cient helper  to  his  party. 
At  La  Ferte,  on  the  frontier  of  Picardy,  the  malcontents  assem- 
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bled  at  a  ch&teau  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  was  a 
Bourbon,  brother  to  Antony,  King  of  Navarre.  The  Prince  de 
Conde  was  a  man  given  to  ease  and  pleasure,  who  did  not  keep  one 
mistress  the  less  for  having  adopted  the  Reformed  opinions  in  reli- 
gion. At  this  ipeeting,  Coligny  showed  that  there  were  in  France 
two  millions  of  Reformers  capable  of  bearing  arms.  It  was  resolved 
to  strike  a  great  and  final  blow  at  the  dominant  Guise  faction. 
Troops  were  to  be  levied  secretly  throughout  France,  captains 
were  to  be  appointed  over  them,  and  they  were  to  be  brought 
quietly  from  all  parts  to  concentrate  at  Blois,  for  there  the  king 
would  rusticate  in  the  succeeding  spring,  and  endeavour  to  recruit 
his  feeble  health.  The  exact  service  to  be  done  by  them,  and 
their  precise  destination,  were  to  be  kept  secret  from  the  troops  ; 
but  Calvinists  were  to  be  levied  on  the  understanding  that  they 
were  to  strike  a  sure  blow  for  the  freedom  of  their  religion,  poli- 
tical* malcontents  were  to  be  told  that  they  were  to  secure  the 
'  triumph  of  their  party.  The  real  intention  was  to  break  out  sud- 
denly at  Blois  with  overwhelming  force,  to  drag  the  Guises — the 
king's  uncles  and  his  chosen,  though  obnoxious,  ministers— out  of 
the  royal  presence,  to  imprison  them,  and  institute  against  them 
public  prosecution.  The  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  ancient  offi- 
cials, with  Montmorenci  of  course  at  their  head,  were  thus  to  be 
placed  where  they  believed  they  had  a  right  to  be,  at  the  head  of 
the  state  affairs,  and  the  party  of  the  Guises  would  be  most  effec- 
tually crippled. 

This  plot,  which  is  called  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  was  kept 
duly  secret  by  its  first  promoters.  None  of  them  would  venture  to 
commit  himself  by  assuming  the  post  of  leader  in  an  enterprise 
which,  even  when  seen  through  the  mists  of  faction  in  those  days 
of  enterprise,  could  not  have  appeared  very  noble  to  an  honest 
man.  An  ostensible  leader  was  required,  also,  who  should  be 
notoriously  bold  and  able,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  not  pro- 
vided with  a  set  of  principles  too  inconveniently  definite.  Captains 
and  soldiers  were  to  be  tempted  out  of  many  regions  of  opinion, 
and  a  leader  was  required  who  should  be  distasteful  to  none.  The 
required  chief  was  found  in  a  reckless,  roving  soldier,  named 
La  Renaudie,  a  man  sprung  from  a  good  house  in  Perigord.     La 
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Renaudie  received  a  detailed  plan  of  the  whole  enterprise,  in  which 
provisioD  had  heen  made  beforehand  for  a  long  series  of  contin- 
gencies. He  was  instructed  to  say  that  when  the  time  should  be 
ripe,  the  Prince  of  Conde  would  assume  the  lead  of  the  movement, 
to  which  the  people  were  invited.  The  name  of  the  queen-mother 
was  by  some  unfairly  used  as  a  consenting  party  to  the  enterpiise, 
and  she,  it  was  said,  would  certainly  never  have  sanctioned  treason. 
Finally,  to  prop  all  sinking  consciences,  theologians  and  juriscon- 
sults, chosen  judiciously,  were  requested  to  supply,  and  did  supply, 
attestations  that  no  law,  whether  divine  or  human,  would  be  violated 
by  the  proposed  move  in  the  game  of  politics. 

La  Renaudie  wrote  to  his  associates,  requesting  them  to  meet 
him  on  the  1st  of  January,  in  the  year  1560,  at  Nantes.  The 
parliament  of  Bretagne  there  held  its  sittings,  and  as  feasts  were 
also  to  be  held  on  the  occasion  of  certain  weddings  among  great 
families  of  the  province,  a  large  collection  of  conspirators  might 
pass  unnoticed  in  the  throng  of  holiday-folk  gathered  there  toge- 
ther from  surrounding  districts.  At  Nantes,  on  the  appointed 
day,  the  whole  plan  was  finally  arranged,  and  the  15th  of  March 
appointed  for  the  capture  of  the  ministers  at  Blois.  All  went  well. 
The  Duke  and  Cardinal  of  Guise  went  with  the  pallid  young  king 
to  Blois  in  due  time.  A  throng  of  people,  wholly  unobserved  by 
the  Guises,  was  marching  from  all  corners  of  France  steadily  on, 
prepared  to  meet  each  other  on  the  15th  of  March.  A  dim  hint 
of  some  danger  reached  the  court,  and  though  but  slight  import- 
ance was  attached  to  it,  the  king  was  removed  by  his  uncles  from 
Blois  to  Amboise,'a  small  town  more  easily  defensible,  in  case 
defence  at  any  time  should  be  required.  This  change  did  not 
much  disconcert  La  Renaudie. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  failure  of  the  scheme.  La  Renaudie 
betrayed  the  secret  to  a  friend,  Avenelles,  with  whom  he  lodged. 
Avenelles  gave  information  to  the  Guises,  who  heard  with  conster- 
nation of  a  danger  close  at  hand  upon  so  large  a  scale.  There  was 
time,  however,  for  self-preservation.  They  succeeded  in  frustrating 
the  whole  design.  La  Renaudie  being  killed,  was  hung  upon  a 
gitbet,  with  a  superscription  "  Chief  of  the  Rebels."  Amnesty, 
agsunst  the  will  of  the  Guises,  was  offered  by  the  Chancellor  Olivier 
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to  all  those  misguided  men  who  would  return  home  peaceably,  and 
upon  this  promise  large  numbers  immediately  retired.  A  party  of 
those  who  remained  having  attacked  Amboise  by  night  and  been 
repulsed,  the  Guises  became  violent  in  their  revenge,  and  sending 
in  pursuit  even  of  those  who  had  departed  on  the  faith  of  peaceful 
promises,  committed  all  to  indiscriminate  imprisonment  and  mas- 
sacre* The  Prince  of  Conde  was  arrested,  but  was  afterwards 
set  free  upon  his  own  denial  of  complicity.  Castelnau,  a  faithful 
servant  of  the  state,  died  on  the  scaflFold.  He  had  quitted  the 
castle  he  defended  to  plead  before  the  king  his  quarrel  against 
•  the  Guises,  and  to  clear  himself  of  treason  to  his  sovereign,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  and  after  receiving  from 
the  duke  a  written  pledge  that  he  should  be  suffered  to  go  and 
retom  in  safety.  The  Guises,  however,  arrested  their  opponent 
instantly,  and  the  duke  in  vain  implored  them  to  enable  him  to 
keep  his  word.  ^'This,''  says  the  Marshal  VieiUeville  in  his 
Memoirs,  *^  vexed  the  duke  much,  who  was  concerned  only  about 
his  signature ;  for  if  it  had  been'  his  mere  word,  he  would  have 
been  able  to  give  the  lie  at  any  time  to  any  one  who  might 
reproach  him  with  it,  and  that  without  any  exception,  for  the 
prince  was  brave  and  g^erous."  Such  used  to  be  good  ethics  for 
a  knight  in  armour. 

The  immoderate,  indiscriminate  vengeance  taken  by  the  Guises 
afber  the  failure  of  this  plot  heaped  up  terribly  the  measure  of 
the  public  discontent  <'  I  saw  Huguenots,"  Brant6me  tells  us, 
"  who  said,  *  Yesterday  we  had  no  part  in  the  conspiracy,  and 
would  not  have  approved  of  it  for  all  the  gold  in  the  world  ;  but 
to-day  we  will  own  it  for  a  dollar,  and  say  that  the  enterprise  was 
good  and  pious.' " 

The  Constable  Montmorenci  was  maliciously  selected  by  the 
Guises  as  the  narrator  to  the  parliament  of  Paris  of  the  failure  of 
a  scheme  in  which  many  of  his  own  adherents  had  been  implicated. 
He  was  then  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  an  old  man  not  yet  feeble ; 
tand  to  the  disappointment  of  his  political  opponents,  he  fulfilled 
his  mission  in  a  most  becoming  way.  He  simply  narrated  the 
factSy  abstained  from  all  comment  on  the  conduct  of  the  Guises, 
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confining  his  expression  of  opinion  to  a  statement  that  the  conspi- 
rators were  clearly  in  the  wrong ;  for,  he  said,  if  a  private  man  is 
bound  to  protect  friends  under  his  roof,  much  more  is  a  king 
bound,  under  the  same  circumstances,  to  protect  relations  who  are 
at  the  same  time  his  appointed  ministers. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  name  of  t1*e  queen-mother  was  used 
by  certain  members  of  the  unsuccessful  party.  They  may  not 
have  spoken  wholly  without  grounds  in  claiming  her  as  an  ally. 
Catherine  of  Medicis  had,  at  that  period  of  her  career,  no  settled 
plan  of  action  ;  and  as  she  flattered  equally  men  opposite  in  party, 
each  might  sometimes  carry  home  a  tale  of  favour.  She  could 
listen  to  a  tale  of  grievance,  and  inteiject  such  sympathetic  words 
and  syllables  as  were  agreeable  to  llie  narrator ;  but  she  had  not, 
at  that  time,  attached  herself  as  a  true  partisan  to  any  faction. 
She  was  forty-on^  years  old,  and  still  a  handsome  woman.  In 
tlie  midst  of  the  gloom  which  overspread^  society,  through  all  the 
plots  and  tumults  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking,  the  queen- 
mother  held  a  gay  and  brilliant  court  of  ladies,  who  employed 
themselves  in  Mvolous  amusements.  She  favoured  and  protected 
artists,  as  a  matter  of  elegance  and  taste,  rather  than  principle.  At 
a  time  when  the  foulest  stratagems  were  fair  in  love,  she  did  not 
vex  her  ladies  by  too  strict  a  care  about  their  morals.  They  all 
fished  and  hunted,  sang,  danced,  and  embroidered,  while  the  storm 
of  civil  war  was  gathering. 

The  darkness  deepened  over  France.  The  Prince  of  Cond6 
retired  to  the  court  of  his  brother  of  Navarre.  An  assembly  held 
at  Fontainebleau  produced,  and  was  intended  to  produce,  no 
healthy  result  The  king,  a  most  pitiable  youth  of  seventeen, 
desperately  sick,  entered  Orleans  in  October,  to  assist  at  the 
meeting  of  the  stfites  that  was  to  take  place  there.  Throughout 
his  brief  reign  he  had  lived  in  the  wild  centre  of  a  contention  that 
he  could  not  understand.  Sometimes  he  drooped,  and  felt  that, 
young  as  he  was,  and  little  good  or  harm  as  he  had  done  yet  in 
his  feeble  days,  all  those  conspiracies  and  murmurs  of  the  people, 
which  had  their  centre  in  his  chamber,  could  not  be  directed 
against  him.    But  he  was  in  the  power  of  his  uncles,  and  with 
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them  he  entered  Orleans,  pale  and  unhappy,  surrounded  by  aiined 
troops,  and  looking  through  them  at  stem,  discontented  faces  on 
the  pavement. 

The  princes  of  Bourbon  had  been  bidden  to  attend  at  Orleans 
on  this  occasion.  Charles,  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,^  had  been  sent 
out  to  reassure  them  with  a  message  from  the  queen,  declaring  that 
they  had  no  treachery  to  fear.  On  the  30th  of  October,  therefore, 
they  entered  Orleans.  But  there  was  a  pitfall  laid  for  them.  At 
the  moment  of  his  appearing  in  the  young  king's  presence,  the 
Prince  of  Cond6  was  arrested.  His  papers  afterwards  were  seized, 
and  his  accomplices  imprisoned.  He  was  destined  to  be  tried  by  a 
commission,  and  not,  according  to  the  prerogative  of  his  rank,  by 
peers  and  parliament  under  the  presidency  of  the  king.  He  asked 
for  counsel  to  defend  him,  and  his  wish  was  granted,  but  only  in 
order  that  the  private  instructions  which  he  drew  out,  and  the 
information  which  he  gave  for  use  in  his  defence,  might  be  seized 
and  directed  against  him  as  instruments  in  favour  of  the  prosecu- 
tion. The  King  of  Navarre  pleaded  in  v£un  for  his  brother  before 
the  proud  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  the  king  standing  and  bare-headed, 
abjectly  pleading  before  the  cardinal,  while  the  priest,  seated  and 
covered,  scornfully  rejected  his  petition;  his  young  wife  wept  in 
vain  before  the  throne :  the  Prince  of  Conde  was  found  guilty, 
and  condemned  to  die  on  the  10th  of  December,  the  day  on  which 
the  states  were  to  be  opened. 

Several  commissioners  had  already  afiGixed  their  names  to  thb 
decision,  when  rumours  of  the  rapid  waning  of  the  king's  life  sus- 
pended their  proceedings.  The  rumours  were  well  founded.  On 
the  5th  of  December,  1560,  the  poor  boy — the  French  monarch — 
died.     A  child  succeeded  him. 

*  Among  otlier  tlungs,  Bishop  of  Saintes. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  OUTBBBAK  OP  THE  STOBM — PALISST  WBECBIED. 

Bebkabd  Palissy,  on  whom  the  sun  was  shining  still,  con- 
tinued busy  in  his  workshop.  The  Reformed  religion  had  gained 
strength  in  Saintes,  and  Palissy  was  prominent  in  his  own  town 
among  its  firm  and  peaceable  supporters.  He  assumed  to  himself 
the  ri^ht  of  free  inquiry,  and  did  not  scruple  to  make  bold  con- 
fession of  his  faith ;  while  doing  this  he  quietly  pursued  his  studies 
in  the  fields,  and  laboured  in  his  prosperous  vocation  as  a  potter. 

In  the  cabinet  of  Samuel  Veyrel,  apothecary  of  Saintes,  a 
diligent  collector  of  local  antiquities,  Palissy  had  found,  no  doubt, 
some  help  towards  the  formation  of  his  taste  ;  but  he  had  found 
most  help  in  the  world  round  about,  him.  The  frogs  of  the 
marshes,  the  marine  shells  scattered  upon  the  coasts  of  Saintonge, 
adjacent  to  his  place  of  labour,  were  in  his  eyes  more  beautiful 
than  any  Roman  medals  dug  out  of  the  soil.  He  reproduced  them 
on  his  rustic  basins — dishes  as  we  call  them  now.  Frequently  such 
a  basin  is  formed  by  the  representation  of  a  little  island,  upon  which 
are  shells  and  frogs  and  grass  or  herbs,  about  which  fishes  swim, 
and  with  a  border  of  land  encompassing  the  whole,  covered  with 
elegant  forms  of  plants  and  animals ;  lizards  brilliant  with  colour 
seem  to  be  lying  torpid  on  the  bank,  as  when  they  sun  themselves 
upon  their  native  rocks ;  frogs,  crabs,  beetles,  glittering  snakes, 
shells,  all  objects  beautiful  in  form,  and  having  a  colour  brilliant 
or  lustrous  that  can  be  represented  well  by  an  enamel,  were  the 
objects  most  in  fievvour  with  him,  and  the  living  objects  certainly 
most  common  in  Saintonge  ;  over  the  flower  of  a  water-plant,  a 
dragon-fly  would  perhaps  glisten;  ferns,  polished  ivy-leaves,  and 
berries,  all  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  the  most  familiar  foliage 
were  used  also  in  the  decoration  of  these  rustic  basins  ;  considera- 
tion being  always  had  for  the  selection  of  objects  that  could  be 
imitated  dosely  by  the  means  he  had  at  his  disposal.  The  objects 
were  modelled  in  relief,  and  although  rustic  basins  of  this  kind 
were  made  for  many  uses,  for  fruit-dishes,  for  costly  salt-cellars, 
axid  so  forth,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  were  plates  or 
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dishes  in  our  modern  sense.  Their  ordinary  use,  eostlj  as  if 
formed  out  of  a  precious  metal,  was  the  adornment  of  the  side- 
boards of  the  wealthy,  and  the  contrast  of  their  colours  with  a 
background  of  the  brown  leather  hangings  with  gilt  borders  fur- 
nishmg  many  walls,  is  said  to  have  had  a  most  excellent  effect.^ 

A  dish  of  PaHssy-ware,  a  rustic  basin  of  great  beauty,  and  at 
the  same  time  extremely  characteristic  of  its  dass,  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  gentleman,  who  has,  with  great  courtesy,  allowed  me  to 
procmre  a  sketch  of  it.  Even  among  the  best  dishes  of  the  kind 
at  Sevres  and  ekevvhere,  of  which  descriptions  are  already  pub- 
lished, I  do  not  know  that  I  could  find  one '  that  would  iUustiate 
the  handiwork  of  Palissy  the  Potter  more  delightfully  than  thi&^ 


The  colours  used  by  Palissy  were  few ;  the  golden  yellow  of  the 
ripening  coru,  the  deep  violet  Mue  of  distant  forests,  the  intense 

*  Bernard  PdUaty,  le  Pbtkr  de  l^erref  par  Alfred  Dtunema  (Paris,  1861), 
p.  32.  To  this  clever  little  sketch  of  Palissy  I  am  indebted  for  several  hints 
and  illnstrations  that  have  been  embodied  in  tiie  text  of  the  next  page  or  two. 

2  Dimensions :  At  the  top,  20  inches  by  16 ;  at  the  bottom,  14  by  10.  Greatest 
depth,  ^  inches.  Size  of  the  largest  fish  (a  spotted  trout)  8  inches  long,  1 J  high. 
Colonr :  Central  sheUs,  -white  on  a  purple  ground ;  inner  border  of  shells,  brown ; 
island,  green,  with  brown  and  white  shells  and  green  frogs  (one,  the  size  of  life) ; 
water,  greyish ;  fringe  of  green ;  ground  of  the  outer  border,  a  deep  blue,  with 
lizard  and  frogs  green,  shells  whitish,  beetles  and  Crustacea  brown,  green  ferns 
and  other  leaves,  ivy  berries  and  flowers^brown  and  yellow. 
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green  of  thick  pasturage,  the  rich  brown  of  the  earth  freshly  up- 
turned by  the  plough.  He  went  to^the  nature  round  about  him  for 
the  subjects  of  his  figulines  as  for  all  else.  Until  he  was  required 
late  in  life  to  cater  for  a  false  Parisian  taste^  the  beggars  whom  he 
met  upon  the  road,  the  village  musician  with  his  bagpipes,  his 
patchwork  dress,  and  his  red  nose,  the  country-woman  with  an 
infant  at  her  hreast,  the  boy  stealing  new-bom  pups  &om  their 
mother,  who  follows  the  thief,  clinging  to  the  flap  of  his  coat  and 
striving  to  regain  her  little  ones — such  subjects  Palissy  chose,  and 
in  the  treatment  of  them  showed  how  thoroughly  their  poetry  was 
felt.  When  several  copies  were  made  of  the  same  figuline,  the 
artist  gave  play  to  his  fancy  by  continuaUy  varying  the  disposition 
of  his  colour.  One  never  finds  two  pieces  of  his  wore  alike  in  form 
and  colour  too.  When  afterwards  in  Paris  he  had  to  satisfy  the 
taste  oreated  by  artists  of  the  school  of  Fontainebleau,  he  embedded 
the  mythology  imposed  upon  him  in  his  love  of  nature.  If  he 
represented  Venus  and  Adonis,  they  were  placed  by  him  in  a  mo- 
delled landscape  full  of  trees,  of  which  the  foliage  was  defined  with 
marvellous  exactness,  with  distant  mountains  and  the  sea  beyond 
them  all,  a  masterpiece  of  colour  and  perspective. 

At  this  period  of  Ins  life,  while  he  was  still  living  at  Saintes,. 
the  chief  work  upon  which  Bernard  Palissy  was  engaged  had 
been  committed  to  him,  as  we  have  seen  already,  by  the  Constable 
MontmorencL  Perhaps  Montmorenci  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  skill  of  Palissy  when  his  mission  to  quell  the  revolt 
against  the  salt-tax  had  brought  him,  after  punishing  ihe  town  of 
Bordeaux,  through  Saintonge.  Perhaps  the  constable,  whose  ears 
were  open  to  all  useful  hints  for  the  promotion  of  his  famous 
building-works  at  Ecouen,  had  heard  of  Bernard  Palissy  through 
courtly  friends  residing  in  or  near  Saintonge,  whose  homes  the 
Potter  had  already  decorated  with  examples  of  his  skill.  The 
patronage  of  Montmorenci  must  have  gone  far  to  assist  the  artist's 
worldly  fortunes.  A  man  who  had  been  entrusted  with  important 
charges  in  the  decoration  of  one  of  the  most  famous  architectural 
works  of  France  during  his  own  time,  was  recommended  by  his 
position  to  a  large  circle  of  seigneurs  who  had  castles  to  build  or  to 
improve. 

«2 
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The  buildiDg  of  the  Chateau  d'Ecouen  was  commenced  as  one 
of  the  chief  amusements  of  the  wealthy  constable,  when  he  was 
forced  into  political  inaction  by  the  loss  of  royal  favour.  The 
architect  employed  upon  it  was  Jean  Bullant,  who  afterwards 
enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Catherine  of  Medicis,  and  commenced 
the  building  of  the  Tuileries  in  conjunction  with  Philibert  de 
Lorme.  In  the  history  of  French  architecture,  the  reputation  of 
Jean  Bullant  is  founded  principally  on  the  Chliteau  d'Ecouen,  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned.  Bullant,  a  strict  disciple  of  Vitru- 
yius,  had  studied  in  Italy  the  remains  of  ancient  art,  and  was 
among  those  who  introduced  into  France  Greek  principles  of 
architecture,  which  were  often  at  first  curiously  grafted  on  the 
heavy  Gothic  character  that  belonged  to  the  buildings  of  the 
period  then  closed.  So  it  happens  that  the  chd,teau  at  Ecouen 
displays  a  quaint  mixture  of  old  Gothic  associations  with  the 
doctrine  of  Yitruvius,  and  combines  classical  outlines,  Doric,  Ionic, 
and  Corinthian,  with  high  roofs  and  church  windows. 

The  chateau,  distant  about  four  leagues  from  Paris,  overlooks 
&om  a  hill  the  little  country-town  of  Ecouen.  It  was  built  in  the 
quadrangular  form,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  moat,  in 
accordance  with  that  fortress  style  of  architecture  which  had  not 
yet  become  unsuited  to  the  wants  of  the  French  nobility.  In  its 
main  plan  there  was  much  to  remind  one  of  the  Luxembourg.  On 
the  fourth  side,  overlooking  Ecouen,  there  was,  and  is,  a  terrace 
famous  for  the  pleasant  project  it  commands.  The  four  corners 
of  the  building  are  slightly  elevated  in  the  form  of  towers,  having 
cupola  roofs.  The  ch&teau  surrounds  three  sides  of  the  quadrangle 
within,  these  being  the  three  sides  guarded  by  the  moat.  On  the 
fourth  side,  corresponding  to  the  terrace,  the  square  is  completed 
%y  a  wall,  having  a  plain  massive  gate,  through  which  a  visitor 
imust  pass  into  the  quadrangle,  before  coming  to  the  grand  front 
of  the  chateau  itself.  The  entrance  to  this  is  quoted  among 
architects  for  its  majestic  peristyle,  with  four  Corinthian  columns 
and  as  many  pilasters,  as  the  best  specimen  remuning  of  the 
works  of  Jean  Bullant.  The  whole  style  of  architecture  in  the 
Chateau  d'Ecouen  is  said  to  be  characterised  by  that  simplicity 
belonging  to  a  work  of  genius,  which  produces  in  the  student's 
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mind,  according  to  its  humour  at  the  time,  a  sense  either  of  ele- 
gance or  grandeur. 

The  altar  of  the  chapel  at  Ecouen,  hy  Bullant  himself  is  pre- 
served now  in  a  museum.  There  are  carved  on  it  in  has-relief  the 
four  Evangelists  and  the  Theologic  Virtues ;  there  are  also  spaces 
on  it,  formerly  filled  hy  statues  of  the  constahle  and  of  his  wife, 
Magdalen  of  Savoy,  both  chiselled  by  Prieur.  Of  the  work  con- 
tributed by  Palissy  towards  the  decoration  of  the  building,  nothing 
remains  in  the  present  day  but  the  beautiful  pavement  in  the 
chapel  and  galleries.  Of  the  lustory  of  Psyche,  painted  on  glass 
hy  Palissy,  after  the  designs  of  Raflfaelle,  and  of  his  large  piece 
from  the  designs  of  Albert  Durer,  there  remain  only  representa- 
tions upon  paper.^ 

A  brief  record  of  a  visit  paid  to  the  Chateau  d*Ecouen,  not  very 
long  after  the  death  of  Bernard,  supplies  to  us  a  few  particulars 
which  will  assist  in  defining  to  our  minds  the  scheme  of  decoration 
in  which  Palissy  performed  his  part.  "  We  saw,"  says  the  writer,^ 
*'a  dozen  heads  and  many  beautiful  figures  in  marble  antiques; 
there  is  one  of  a  hero,  in  white  marble,  which  is  excellent ;  and 
above  all,  there  are  two  drooping  captives,  from  the  hand  of 
Michael  Angelo,  which  are  not  finished,  but  the  design  of  them  is 
marvellous.  In  the  chapel  we  saw  beautiful  pictures,  and  among 
others  a  copy  of  the  Last  Supper,  by  Raffaelle  d'Urbino,  drawn  on 
the  piece  of  Papal  tapestry  which  M.  the  Constable  gave  to  the  late 
Pope  Clement  VIII.  The  court  is  almost  precisely  square,  forty 
paces  in  breadth,  and  forty-five  paces  long.  The  galleries  and  the 
chalteau  contain  many  precious  marbles,  and  of  those  beautiful 
articles  of  pottery  invented  by  Master  Bernard  of  the  Tuileries.^ 
There  are  two  galleries  entirely  painted  with  great  skill  by  one 
Maestro  Nicolo,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Ch^tillon.     On  the  glass^  the  fables  that  are  represented  best  are 

'  They  occupy  forty-flve  piates  in  vol.  vi.  of  the  Mnsee  des  MonumetUt 
Frangais. 

*  Nicholas-Claude  Fabry  de  Peiresc,  whose  visit  was  paid  in  the  year  1606, 
and  whose  account  of  it  is  quoted  from  MS.  in  a  note  to  the  edition  of  Palissy 
^y  MM.  Faujas  de  St  Fond  and  Gobet. 

'  We  shall  find  this  name  first  attached  to  Palissy  when  we  have  reached  a 
later  chapter  in  the  story  of  his  life. 
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that  of  Proserpine,  on  one,  and  that  of  the  Banquet  of  the  Gods ; 
that  of  Psyche  on  the  other ;  the  pavement  of  these  galleries  is 
also  the  invention  of  the  ahove-named  Master  Bernard." 

In  the  peristyle  before  the  chapel  was  a  round  table  of  great 
size,  of  black  and  white  stone,  polished,  full  of  shells.  The 
chl^teau  contained  works  of  taste  executed  in  black  Egyptian 
marble,  yerd  antique,  and  other  curious  material.  The  walls  of 
the  chapel  were  adorned  with  figures  of  the  Apostles  in  mosaic, 
and  among  other  pictures,  besides  that  of  the  Last  Supper  &om 
Baffiielle,  was  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  by  Jean  Bellin. 
The  font  was  a  vase  of  Italian  jasper,  on  antique  bronze  feet. 
The  sacristy  included  among  its  contents  a  map  of  the  Crusades, 
and  was  paved,  as  we  have  seen  already,  with  the  exquisite  pottery 
ofPalissy,  covered  with  paintings  of  his  own  design,  on  subjects 
taken  from  the  Scriptures.  Of  all  the  windows  at  Ecouen  Ber- 
nard Palissy  is  said  to  have  been  the  pidnter.  In  a  grove  of  the 
garden  there  was  formerly  a  fountain  called  EoNTAiiiE  Madame, 
to  which  was  attached  the  rustic  grotto  of  which  Palissy  speaks 
always  vnih  pride  as  one  of  the  chief  triumphs  of  his  ingenuity. 
The  formation  of  the  fountain,  and  the  arrangements  made  for  its 
supply,  were  also  most  probably  suggested  by  the  Potter,  whose 
study  of  nature,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  had  already  by  this  time 
led  him  to  discover  the  true  theory  of  springs,  and  whose  shrewd 
wit  instructed  him  in  many  ways  by  which  he  could  make  useful 
application  of  his  knowledge. 

Happily  occupied  with  such  work,  and  declining  aU  part  in  the 
turmoil  of  the  day,  Palissy  prospered  still,  while  France  was  falling 
into  trouble.  Far  removed  from  the  old  days  of  solitary  strug- 
gling, he  had  now  two  sons,  Mathurin  and  Nicolas,  cheerfully 
taking  their  part  of  the  labour  in  the  well-appointed  workshop. 
The  trouble  of  France  was  being  felt  at  Saintes.  The  hymns  of 
the  triumphant  Huguenots,  who  had  reformed  the  to^vn,  had 
begun  already  to  fall  into  discord.  Many  who  had  put  upon 
themselves  reform  as  a  garment  cut  to  the  prevailing  fashion,  had 
found  the  dress  not  loose  enough  to  suit  them,  and  returned  to 
their  old  clothes  again.  Since  orthodoxy  had  endured  a  summary 
ejectment  from  the  town,  it  had  found  time  to  make  a  formidable 
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miifiter  of  its  forces,  and  a  contest  was  imminent.  Still  PaSasy 
worked  tranqi;dlly  at  iiis  vocation,  exercising,  however,  opi9nIy  a 
rig^ht  to. act  oa  his,  own  convictions,  audio  speak  what  he»  thought 
to  be  the  truth*  He  zealously  supported  the  ministry  of  M.  de  Ja 
Boiaaiare)  and  he  did  not  spare  his  censure  upon  men  of  the  old 
sdhool,.  who  enjoyed,  themselves  on  the  revenue  of  the  ChoielvaQd 
took  no  part  in  thov.  performance  of  its  duties,  "  They  are 
accursed,,  damned,  and  lost,"  he  used,  to  .say.  "And  I  can  tell 
you  this  with  certainty,  because  it.  is  written  in  the  Prophet 
Ezeiml,  chap.  34;  for  the  prophet  says,.  ^  Woe  be  to  yoo^.  shep- 
herds, who  eat  the  fat  and  clothe  you  with  the  wool,  and  .leave  my 
flock,  scattered  upon  the  mountains ;,  I  wiU  require  it  at  your 
hands.' ''1 

The  free  speaking  of  Palissy  creaied  no  good-rwill  towards  the 
honest  Potter  through  a  large  circle  of  men  against  whom  his 
shafts  were  pointed.  Any  frivolous  young  noble  of  the  neigh- 
booshood.  would  not  much  relish  the  good  Potter's  humour  for 
applying  common,  sense  to  the  details  of  dress.  "  ^  Brother,' 
Bernard  asks  of  an  ideal  courtier, , '  who  has  moved  you  to  cut  in 
this  way  the  good  cloth  you  are  wearing  in  your  breeches  and 
other  habiliments  ?  Do  you  not  know  very  well  that  it  is  a  folly  ?' 
Bat  this  insensate  wished  to  make  me  believe  that  breeches  so  cut 
would  last  longer  than  others,  a  thing  I  could  not  believe*  Iben 
I.  said  to  him,  ^  My  friend,  assure  yourself  of  this,  and  do  not 
doubt  it,  that  the  first  man  who  had  holes  cut  in  his  breeches  was 
a  fool  by  nature;  and  though,  in  general  matters,  you  may  be  the 
wisest  person  in  the  world,  yet  in  this  particular  you  imitate  and 
foUow  the  example  of  a  fool.'  True  it  is»  that  a  folly  transmitted 
from  our  ancestors  is  esteemed  wisdom ;  but  for  my  part,  I  cannot 
agree  that  such  a  thing  is  not  a  direct  piece  of  folly."  ^ 

So  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  matters,  Bernard  freely  exer- 
cised his  judgment  on  the  wisdom  of  his  ancestors.  He  tested  by 
a  rule  of  common  sense  the  absurdities  of  feminine  attire.  "  '  You 
have  got  to  yourself,'  he  tells  us  in  his  lively  way,  after  the  form 
of  an  address  to  a  high  dame — *  you  have  got  to  yourself  a  far- 

^  Recite  Veritdbkj  L,  iiL  *  jj^  -^^ 
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thingale  in  order  to  dilate  your  dress  in  such  a  manner,  that  your 
garments  barely  escape  exposing  what  you  ought  to  hide.'  After 
I  had  made  her  this  remonstrance,  instead  of  thanking  me,  the 
silly  woman  called  me  Huguenot ;  seeing  which,  I  left  her."  ^ 

Of  th^  trader  he  desires  to  know  what  he  has  put  into  his  pepper, 
that  enables  him  to  buy  it  in  Rochelle  at  thirty-five  sols  the  pound, 
and  to  make  a  great  profit  by  selling  it  again  in  the  fair  of  Niord 
at  seventeen  sols,  ^^  in  consequence  of  the  adulteration  added  to 
the  said  pepper.  Then  I  asked  why  he  was  so  foolish,  and  without 
judgment,  as  to  deceive  thus  wickedly  the  customers ;  but  without 
any  shame,  this  rascal  maintained  that  the  folly  of  wMch  he  was 
guilty  was  a  piece  of  wisdom ;  and  I  urged  upon  him  then  that 
he  was  damning  himself,  and  that  he  could  afford  better  to  be 
poor  than  damned ;  but  this  insensate  said  that  poor  men  were  of 
no  esteem,  and  that  he  would  not  be  poor,  follow  what  might; 
then  I  was  constrained  to  leave  him  in  his  f<^y." 

These,  and  other  examples  of  his  style  of  criticism  on  the  follies 
and  the  vices  of  his  time,  occur  in  a  book  published  by  Palissy 
immediately  after  the  events  narrated  in  the  present  chapter.  His 
criticism  takes  the  form  of  an  inspection  of  different  heads,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  what  they  contain.  "  In  this  way,"  he 
says,^  ^'  I  took  the  head  of  a  presiding  judge  who  caUed  himself 
goM  servant  to  the  king ;  the  same  had  greatly  persecuted  certain 
Christians,  and  had  favoured  many  wicked  men ;  and  having  sub- 
jected his  head  to  examination,  and  separated  its  parts,  I  found 
that  there  was  one  part  fattened  by  a  morsel  of  benefice  which  he 
possessed ;  then  I  knew  directly  that  this  was  the  reason  why  he 
had  made  war  against  the  Gospel,  or  against  those  who  desired  to 
lay  it  open  to  the  light.  Seeing  which,  I  left  him  to  his  folly, 
knowing  well  that  I  should  have  no  power  of  argument  over  him, 
since  his  kitchen  was  fattened  with  that  kind  of  pottage. 

<<  Then  I  came  to  examine  the  head  and  the  whole  body  of  a 
counsellor  of  parliament — the  slyest  fellow  one  might  ever  meet 
with;  and  having  put  his  parts  into  the  retort  and  furnace  of 

^  Recepte  VentahUf  I^,  for  this  and  the  following. 
»  Ibid.  N,  iL  iii. 
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examination,  I  found  that  he  had  in  his  helly  many  bits  of  bene- 
fices, which  had  fattened  him  so  much  that  he  could  not  confine 
his  belly  in  his  breeches.  When  I  perceived  such  a  thing,  I 
entered  into  dispute  with  him."  But  Falissy  adds,  when  he  has 
made  remonstrance  against  his  folly,  "  I  had  no  sooner  finished 
my  discourse,  than  this  foolish  and  insensate  man  used  all  his 
efforts  to  put  me  to  shame,  and  gain  a  victory  upon  the  pro- 
position that  I  had  maintained ;  and  said  to  me  with  a  loud  voice : 
<  What,  is  that  your  argument  ?  If  I  were,  indeed,  a  fool  for 
holding  benefices,  the  number  of  fools  would  be  terribly  great' 
Then  I  said  to  him,  quite  gently,  that  all  those  who  drink  the 
milk  and  wear  the  wool  of  the  sheep,  without  providing  for  their 
pasture,  are  accursed;  and  alleged  to  him  the  passage  that  is 
written  in  Jeremiah  the  Prophet,  chap.  34.  Then  he  attempted 
a  bravado,  and  a  marvellously  high-fiown  fury,  saying,  <  What  ? 
According  to  your  account  there  are  a  great  many  whom  €rod 
has  cursed.  For  I  know  that  in  our  sovereign  court '  (of  parlia- 
ment), '  and  in  all  the  courts  of  France,  there  are  few  counsellors 
and  presidents  who  do  not  possess  some  morsel  of  benefice,  which 
helps  to  support  the  gildings  and  accoutrements,  banquets  and 
common  pleasures  of  the  house,  necessary  to  acquire  in  time  some 
noble  place,  or  office  of  more  honour  and  authority.  Do  you  call 
that  folly  ?  It  is  the  most  consummate  wisdom,'  said  he.  '  It  is 
a  great  folly  to  let  oneself  be  hung,  or  burnt,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Bible.  Item^  siud  he,  '  I  know  that  there 
are  many  great  lords  in  France,  who  take  the  revenue  of  benefices; 
nevertheless,  they  are  not  fools,  but  very  wise ;  for  such  things 
help  them  greatly  in  the  maintenance  of  their  estates,  honours, 
and  fat  kitchens ;  and  by  such  means  they  get  good  horses  for 
their  service  during  war.' "  The  war-horse,  it  will  be  observed, 
makes  a  shrewd  climax  to  the  list  of  worldly  goods. 

Plain  speaking,  of  the  character  here  indicated,  must  be  added 
to  the  list  of  Bernard's  occupations  during  the  period  of  his  pros- 
perity at  Saintes.  The  same  originality  and  force  of  intellect 
which  procured  patrons  for  the  Potter,  was  serving  at  the  same 
time  to  multiply  enemies  about  the  austere  Reformer  who  indulged 
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SO  freely  in  the  loxnxy  of  truth. .  The  affiurs*(tf  the  Pottertpcos- 
perod,  and,  afiter  aU,  the  wx&  of  PaUs^  perhaps  would  h&ve.  been 
wdl  content  if  pottery  had  beea  her  only  eajre^ . 

The  child  who  succeeded  Francis  IL  upon  the  throne^  o£  Fraace 
was  six  years  younger  than  his  predecessor ;  be  was  a. Utile  more 
than  ten  years  old,  aad  Charles  IX.  was  his  title.  On  lus  aaces^jCHQ, 
the  Prince  o£Coad&  had  ^»ie  foot  upon  the  scaffold,  iuoud  tibe  Sing 
of  Navarre  was  not  maay  steps  therefrom;  they  being  the  two 
first  princes  of  the  royal  blood.  The  old  four  factions  of  the^  time 
of  E^nry  IL  had  decomposed  by  thisttmeiiGko  two  great  pasties, 
and  inyolred  in  their,  dispute  the  passions  of.  the  wliole  Fr^ich 
nation.  At  the  head  of .  one  party,  which  iaduded  all.  the  Hu- 
guenots, we»  the  slighted  members  of  the  high  Jxench  nobility ; 
at  the- head  of  the  other  party,  which  induded.all  the. Catholics, 
were  the  Giuses,  aliens  in  Uoodt^  wbo  had  then  their  adTantage  in 
a  tight  grasp  of  the  reins  of  power.  The  parties  to  the  great 
dispute  upon  theology^  the  Hugpaenots  and. Catholics,  had  been 
respectirely  invited  to  ally  themselves  to  of^site  sides  in  a  fierce 
quarrel  among  great  men  for  court  influence:  they  feU  accordingly 
into  opposing  ranks,  and  with  their  strong, ,  deep  passions,  over- 
whdmed  the  mean  first  cause  of  the  dispute^  which  r^idlyxesolved 
itself  into  a  civil  war  upon  the  angriest  of  topics 

Queen  Catherine  of  Mediois,  who,  by  the  elevation  of  her  jeoond 
souy  was  now  continued  in  her  title  of  queen-mother^  bad  for  a 
long  time  been  troubled. by  the  clsuog  of  parties,  and  the* quarrel 
of  court  factbns  for  predominance*.  Wisely  advised,  she  deter- 
mijEted,  when  her  boy  Francis  was  released  by  death  from  the 
dominion  of  the  Guises,  to  preserve  her  next  son,  Charles,  if  pos- 
sible, and  France  at  the  same  time,  in  a  more  tranquil  state.  The 
heads  of  each  faction,  even  while  Francis  shifted  restlessly  upon  his 
death-bed,  lavished  promises  of  faithfolness  upon  the  mother,  and 
endeavoured  to.  secure  her  as  a  close  ally.  She  replied  neither, 
she  embraced  neither,  but  she  reconciled  aU  to.  herself.  The 
King  of  Navarre,  renomacing  his  claim  to  a  regency  in  favour  of 
Catherine,  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom^  ostensibly 
reconciled  to  the  Guises,  who  continued  powerful  at  court.  The 
Prince  of  Conde  came  with  honour  from  his  prison.     The  court 
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sxmled  i^on  the  discontented  nobles,  who  returned  to  favour,  the 
great.  Constable  Montmorenci  among  the  rest.  The  veteran, 
when  he  first  knelt  before  the  little  king  and  kissed  his  hand,  was 
nrared  to  teai!S.  '^  Sire,''  he  said,  ^^  do  not  fear  the  present  troubles. 
I  .will  sacrifice  my  life,  and  so  will  all  your  faithful  subjects,  for 
the  preservation  of  your  throne." 

The  constable,  according  to  his  conscience,  kept  hia.word. 
Every  act  tended  to  conciliation.  The  policy  of  the.  queen* 
mother  prevailed,  and  the  monopoly  of  power  was  taken  from  the 
Guises.  The  BourbcHi  party  lost  no  opportunity  of  causing,  their 
old  enemies  to  feel  the  change ;  the  Guises  maintained  a  proud 
front,  and  as  they  still  enjoyed  much  manifest  favour,  complaiat 
grewiagainst  them  even  in  their  humbler  state.  At  last  the£ing 
of:  Nairarre,  Coligny,  D'Andelot,  Cardinal  Ch^tillon,  and  the 
chief,  nobility,  with  Constable  Montmorenci  to  support  them, 
cairied  the  old  dispute  so  far  as  to  call  out  their  horses  for  a  ride 
to  Pans,  from  the  court  at  Fontainebleau,  declaring  that  if  the 
Guises  were  not  banished,  they  would  cause  the.  parliament  of 
Earis  to  declare  Antony,  King  of  Navarre,  the  regent  of  the 
kingdom.  At  the  critical  moment,  Montmorenci  was  summoned 
to  the  presence  of  the  young  king,  who  commanded  him  to  remain 
about  his  person.  The  old  constable  was  not  prepared  to  be  dis- 
loyal, and  remained ;  his  friends,  unable  to  get  on  without  him, 
sent. their  hoarses  back  into  the  stables,  and  all  stopped  at  Fon- 
tainebleau to  play  a  round  game  at  negotiation. 

The  object  of  Queen  Catherine  was,  if  possible,  to  ofiPend 
neither  of  the  contending  parties,  and  to  hold  them,  so  well 
balanced  that  she  might  sway  either  as  she  pleased,  and  it  was 
her  desire  to  exert  all  her  influence  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
The  Guises,  following  their  own  ends,  and  not  con£kiing  greatly  in 
the  queen,  allied  themselves  with  the  ambassador  of  Spain,  whom 
Philip  n.  had  sent  over  to  maintain  his  interests,  and  who  was 
dbposed  to  meddle  actively  in  the  afiPairs  of  IVance.  This  dan- 
gerous alliance^  boded  so  much  the  ascendancy  of  Catholic  intole* 
ranoe,  that  Catherine  considered  it  her  policy  to  set  the  balance 
right  by  showing  favour  to  the  Calvinists.  She  carried  her  tole- 
rance to  tb»  point  of  ait  apparent  preference  for.  the  Reformed 
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religion,  and  in  that  way  very  much  shocked  the  orthodox  old  con- 
stable, who  bade  her  pay  more  pious  heed  to  the  appointed  fast 
days  of  the  Church. 

At  the  same  time  the  parliament  of  Paris  was  propounding 
counsels  of  political  and  financial  reform.  The  King  of  Navarre 
was  to  be  regent,  the  Guises  and  all  priests  were  to  be  dismissed 
from  participation  in  state  business.  Account  was  wanted  of  all 
gifts  made  by  the  late  kings  to  the  Guises,  to  Diana  of  Poitiers,  to 
the  constable,  the  Marshal  St.  Andre,  and  others. 

The  Marshal  St.  Andre  and  Diana  had  aforetime  beea  very 
active  in  procuring  the  confiscation  of  property  belonging  to  the 
Huguenots.  They  were,  of  course,  therefore,  fair  subjects  for 
retaliation.  Uniting  their  interests  in  self-defence,  they  combined 
to  alarm  the  constable  by  making  him  believe  that  the  orthodox 
religion  was  to  be  abolished  in  the  first  instance,  and  after  that 
there  was  to  be  confiscation  of  his  property.  The  old  man,  pos- 
sessed with  such  ideas,  was  obstinately  deaf  to  the  reassurances  oi 
his  eldest  son,  the  marshal,  and  of  his  nephews,  the  Chd,tillons ; 
and  making  common  cause  with  his  old  political  opponent,  the 
Duke  of  Gruise,  and  with  the  Marshal  St.  Andre,  he  formed  with 
them  what  was  entitled  a  triumvirate.  A  Catholic  league  was 
planned,  with  Philip  of  Spain  at  the  head,  and  plots  were  laid  to 
win  over  to  the  Catholic  cause  the  easy-minded  Bourbon  of 
Navarre.  His  relations  with  his  neighbours  of  Spain  caused  that 
task  to  seem  by  no  means  difficult.  The  queen  endeavoured  still 
to  maintain  peace,  but  as  the  chancellor  informed  the  parlianient 
of  Paris,  "  The  Devil  had  taken  care  of  the  religious  contests," 
and  there  was  no  peace  to  be  had. 

In  July,  1561,  the  Chancellor  L'H6pital  addressed  an  edict  of 
tolerance  to  all  the  presidial  courts.  Outbreaks  of  intolerance 
were  the  immediate  result.  In  every  district  where  the  Huguenots 
prevailed,  they  triumphed  in  their  privileges;  where  the  Catholics 
prevailed,  the  edict  was  rebelled  against.  New  tactics  being 
requisite,  the  parliament  in  the  next  place  decreed  that  punish* 
ment  of  death  should  be  abolished  in  the  case  of  those  condemned 
for  participating  in  heretical  assemblies.  It  was  ordained  also  that 
there  should  be  peace  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  that  no  levies 
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diould  be  made  without  the  king's  permission.  Priests  and 
ministers  were  respectively  commanded  to  cease  from  abusive  lan- 
guage. Calvinists  were  not  allowed  to  hold  assemblies ;  bishops 
were  to  punish  heresy,  but  with  no  penalty  more  grave  than 
banishment.  The  edict  was  not  well  observed.  The  queen's 
favour  enabled  the  Huguenots  to  meet  even  at  court,  and  in  some 
places  they  wrested  even  the  churches  of  the  orthodox  to  their  own 
use. 

Then  there  were  assemblies.  There  was  the  colloquy  of  Poissy, 
an  elaborate  theologic  wrangle,  held  on  the  9th  of  September  in 
the  same  year.  Good  never  came  out  of  theologic  wrangle, 
whether  two  men  or  two  hundred  were  the  parties  to  it ;  and  so  no 
good  followed  from  the  colloquy  of  Poissy.  Each  side,  of  course, 
confidently  claimed  the  victory.  To  win  the  pleasure-loving  King 
of  Navarre  to  the  side  of  the  Catholics,  it  was  proposed  that  he 
should  divorce  his  old  wife  Jeanne  D'Albret  for  heresy,  and  take 
as  a  new  one  Mary  Stuart,  with  the  crown  of  Scotland.  The 
king  was  not  tempted,  however,  either  by  Mary  on  the  one 
hand,  or  by  Margaret  of  Valois,  the  king's  sister,  whom  Catherine 
offered  him  by  way  of  counter  bribe  to  Mary.  The  King  of 
Spain  knew  better  how  to  bribe,  by  promising  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia, at  the  same  time  that  Antony  was  reminded  of  the  subor- 
dinate position  he.  would  hold  among  the  heretics,  who  regarded 
as  their  leader,  not  the  King  of  Navarre,  but  the  Prince  of  Cond6. 
Antony  then  formed  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  openly 
espoused  the  faction  of  the  orthodox,  celebrating  the  event  with  a 
grand  procession. 

While  these  intrigues  took  place  among  the  leaders,  tumults 
and  riots  were  increasing  throughout  the  country.  Queen  Ca- 
therine and  the  Chancellor  L'H6pital  still  laboured  to  promote 
peace  by  edict;  and  as  ihe  last  edicts  had  been  unavailing,  depu- 
ties from  all  the  parliaments,  assembled  at  Saint-Germain  in 
January,  1662,  contrived  another.  Usurped  Churches  were  to  be 
restored,  and  orthodoxy  honoured ;  but  the  heretics  were  to  be 
allowed  to  meet  for  worship,  unarmed,  and  outside  the  towns. 
Their  ministers  were  to  abstain  from  all  invective  against  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Established  Church,  but  to  promote  kind  feeling 
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to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  In  places  where  the  heretics  were 
weak,  this  edict  was  rejected ;  where  parties  were  halanced,  the 
opposition  of  the  orthodox  had  to  be  put  down  by  force  of  anus ; 
in  some  places,  as  at  Barjols,  the  heretics  displayed  that  furious 
and  cruel  temper  which  is  by  no  means  the  peculiar  attribute  of 
any  one  sect  of  contending^  Christians. 

The  edict  of  January  was  attributed  by  the  heretics  to  the  sfuccess 
of  their  twenty-two  representatives — Beza  the  chie^  who  answered 
for  the  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  Reformed  Churches  of 
France— in  the  colloquy  of  Poissy.  They  thought  that  all  doubts 
were  nmoyed  ;  and  in  some  places,  fortified  by  the  edict  and  the 
&your  of  the  queen,  they  shared  the  temples  with  the  priests,  who 
yielded  to  ihem  sometimes  out  of  fear,  and  sometimes  hidf  dis- 
posed' to  take  part  with  the  ascendant  doctrines.  As  for  the  king, 
by  whom  of  course  the  edict  had  formally  been  issued,  songs  were 
made  in  his  honour ;  he  was  claimed  as  a  Reformer,  and  significant 
anagrams  were  found  to  be  connected  with  his  name,  Charles  de 
Valois  :  Va  chasser  Tidole— Chassa  leur  idole. 

The  Guises  had  at  this  time  quitted  the  court.  T^e  Pope's 
legate  and  the  Spanbh  ambassador,  remaining  near  the  king, 
worried  the  queen-mother,  who  repaid  them  with  cold  looks.  The 
King  of  Navarre,  enamoured  of  a  maid  of  honour,  Rouhet  de  la 
Beraudi^re,  could  not  patiently  find  time  to  spare  for  other  topics. 
The  veteran  Montmorenci  and  the  Marshal  St.  Andr6  seemed  to 
be  the  only  active  heads  of  the  great  Catiiolic  party ;  while  the 
Prince  of  Conde  was  drilling  Huguenots,  and  Coligny  and  D' An- 
delot  rejoiced  at  court  in  the  smiles  of  Catherine  de  'Medicis. 

But  the  Guises  had  left*  the  court  not  to  seek  rest,  but  to  employ 
themselves  in  active  preparations  for  a  struggle.  The  King  of 
Navarre  being  impatient  of  the  ascendancy  obtained  by  his  brother, 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  in  Paris,  the  Duke  of'  Guise  was^snmmoBed 
to  exert  himself.  He  left  Joinville  for  Paris,  with  his  brodier  &e 
cardinal  and  a  numerous  suite,  at  the  end  of  February.  In  passing 
through  Vassy,  on  the  frontier  of  Champagne,  his  attendants  dis- 
turbed the  service  of  a  Huguenot  congregation  with  disputes  iHaat 
mounted  very  soon  from  words  to  blows,  from  fists  to  stones.  The 
duke,  coming  to  calm  the  riot^  was  struck  with  a  stone.    The 
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flowing  of  his  blood,  say  Catholic  accoontSy  produced  a  rag^e 
among  his  people,  and  resnlted  in  a  massacre.  Huguenots  toM 
that  the  whole  matter  was  premeditated,  and  that  the  townspeople 
were  charged  upon  to  the  sound  of  the  duke's  trumpets.  The 
duke  declared  upon  his  deathrbed  that  the  massacre  was  accidental, 
and  we  take  his  word,  for  certainly  he  was  not  a  dishonourable 
witness.  Three  hundred,  of  every  age  and  either  sex,  were 
slaughtered  at  Vassy.  The  Huguenots  brought  their  remon- 
strance to  the  queen,  and  were  heard  with  favour ;  the  King  of 
Navane,  the  lieutenant-general,  declared  them  to  be  factious 
heretics.  The  Duke  of  Guise  and  Montmorenci  at  the  same  time 
made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Paris. 

The  massacre  of  Vassy  was  being  imitated  at  Cahors,  at  Seils, 
at  Auxerre,  and  at  Tours,  in  which  places  more  ihan  a  thousand 
perished.  Three  hundred  of  ^  these  were  shut  up  in  the  house  of 
God  to  starve  for  three  days  before  they  were  taken  two  by  two 
for  slaughter- on  a  river  bank.  There  were  little  children,  who 
had  not  been  murdered  with  their  parents,  sold  for  a  dollar  a  piece./ 
There  was  a  beautifiil  girl  killed  naked,  that  vile  eyes  might  con- 
template the  paling  of  the  skin,  and  the  whole  sudden  'change  of 
beauty  to  the  ghas<iliness  of  death.  Such  cruelties  there  were 
that  dotted  with  a  deeper  black  the  massacres  in  Aunllac,  Ne- 
mours, Grenades,  the  new  town  of  Avignon,  Marsilagues,  SenHs, 
Amiens,  Abbeville,  Meaux,  Ch^ons,  Troy e,Bar-sur- Seine,  Eper- 
nai,  Nevers,  Ch&tillon-sur-Loire,  Gien,  Moulins,  Yssoudnn,  le 
Mans,  Angers,  Cran,  Blois,  Mer,  and  Poitiers.  In  all  these  places, 
massacres  succeeding  that  of  Vassy  preceded  iihe  flrst  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war. 

The  Prince  of  Cond^,  flnding  it  impossible  -  to  recover  Paris 
from  the  hands  of  the  Guises  and  Montmorend,  their  new  ally, 
endeavoured  to  collect  at  Meaux  all  forces  that  were  avmlable  for 
action.  He  wrote  to  summon  to  his  aid  Coligny  and  D'Andelot, 
telling  them,,  in  reference  to  the  events  at  Pans,  '^  Casar  has  not 
only  crossed  the  Rubicon,  but  he  has  taken  Rome."  Cardmal 
Ch&tallon  andB'Andelot,  with  Senlis,  Boucard,  Brioquemant,  and 
others,  were  assembled  in  the  dwelfing-place  of  the  admiral,  at 
Chatillon-sur-Loire.     The  admira-l  shrunk  from  the  step  whidi 
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pledged  him  to  a  part  in  civil  war,  and  for  two  days  resisted  the 
arguments  of  hb  companions.  To  the  complaints  of  his  wife, 
however,  uttered  in  the  mid-watches  of  the  night  (her  important 
curtain-lecture  is  on  record^),  Coligny  yielded.  As  the  Sieur 
d*Aubign6  relates,  ^^  The  persuasions  of  a  well-beloved  voice  and 
of  a  proved  faith  were  so  violent  that  they  set  the  admiral  on 
horseback  to  ride  in  search  of  the  Prince  of  Cond6  and  his  friends 
at  Meauz." 

Catherine,  fearing  violence,  carried  the  king  from  Monceaux, 
an  undefended  country-house,  to  Melun,  and  again  to  Fontaine- 
bleau,  after  having  written  to  call  Conde  to  her  aid.  The 
triumvirs,  with  a  troop  of  cavalry,  followed  to  Fontainebleau, 
where  they  told  the  queen  that  they  required  the  presence  of  her 
son,  and  that  she  might  accompany  him  or  leave  him,  as  she 
pleased.  Menaces  and  prayers  were  in  vain,  and  the.  queen- 
mother,  clasping  the  boy  in  her  arms,  travelled  away  among  the 
soldiers.  The  king,  being  then  taken  to  Paris,  was  received  with 
joy,  and  as  the  triumvirate  now  had,  at  least  in  a  literal  sense,  the 
royal  countenance,  their  acts  against  the  Calvinists  assumed  a 
more  determined  character.  The  constable  in  Paris,  at  the  head 
of  troops  equipped  as  for  a  severe  campaign,  charged  into  the 
suburbs  among  the  churches  used  by  heretics,  broke  open  their 
gates,  and  dragged  their  pulpits  and  their  benches  out  to  make 
great  bonfires  for  the  delectation  of  the  people.  This  exploit 
amused  the  wits  of  Paris,  who  forthwith  honoured  Montmorenci 
with  the]  name  of  Captain  Bum-a-bench  (Le  Capitaine  BrMe- 
Bancs).  "  Bum-a-bench,"  however,  reads  to  our  eyes  much  better 
than  "  Bum-a-man."  The  constable  was  versed  in  war,  but  had 
no  appetite  for  massacre,  and  the  complete  equipment  of  the  troop 
he  led  to  perform  so  trivial  a  work  precisely  served  its  purpose,  by 
discouraging  resistance,  in  preventing  bloodshed. 

*  D'Aubign^  relates  it,  from  the  evidence  of  the  parties  concerned.  "  We  lie 
here  a-bed  in  luxury,"  the  lady  said,  in  the  course  of  her  discourse,  **  and  the 
bodies  of  our  brothers,  flesh  of  our  flesh  and  bone  of  our  bone,  are  some  in  the 
prisons,  some  in  the  fields,  where  they  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  dogs  and  crows ; 
this  bed  is  a  tomb  to  me,  because  they  have  no  tombs ;  these  curtains  reproach 
me,  for  they  sleep  without  a  shroud."  The  discourse  was  delivered  to  Coligny, 
with  the  usual  preface  of  sobs,  two  hours  after  he  had  said  "  Good  night."  So 
D'Aubign^  informs  us. 
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The  Prince  of  Conde,  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  horsemen, 
was  on  his  way  to  Fontainebleau,  obedient  to  the  urgent  missives 
of  the  queen,  when  he  had  tidings  of  the  capture  of  the  court,  and 
its  removal  into  Paris.  "  The  plunge  is  made,"  he  said  to  Co- 
ligny,  "  and  we  have  gone  so  far  that  we  must  drink  or  drown." 
He  hurried  with  his  troops  to  Orleans,  where  D'Andelot  was  with 
some  difl&culty  holding  the  town  against  the  Catholics.  The 
troops  brought  by  Cond6  decided  the  struggle,  and  the  heretics, 
possessed  of  Orleans,  established  their  head-quarters  in  that  town. 
Thither  they  summoned  all  good  Frenchmen  to  repair,  and  aid  in 
the  deliverance  of  the  king  and  the  queen-mother  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  triumvirs. 

The  Guises  were  accused  in  manifestoes  as  the  authors  of  all 
mischief  and  all  intolerance.  They  replied,  that  whatever  was 
imputed  to  them  must  be  imputed  also  to  the  King  of  Navarre. 
As  for  the  accusation  of  intolerance,  had  not  the  king,  while  in 
Paris,  confirmed  that  very  edict  of  January  which  had  pleased 
the  Huguenots  so  much  ?  It  was  only  in  Paris  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  court  that  heretics  were  denied  the  right  of  preach, 
ing.  Manifestoes  were  in  fashion,  issued  from  both  sides,  and 
taking  every  shape  of  threat,  complaint,  promise  to  lay  arms  down 
on  condition.  Each  side  was  in  the  mean  time  occupied  in  raising 
troops  and  finishing  its  preparations  for  the  contest.  Since  the 
conspiracy  of  Amboise,  minor  struggles,  levies  of  soldiers,  besieging 
of  towns,  wasting  of  crops,  had  been  perpetrated  by  such  private 
adventurers  as  Maugiron  in  the  Dauphine,  Montbrun  in  the 
Comtat-Venaissin,  and  the  brothers  Mouvans  in  Provence.  These, 
however,  were  mere  drops  before  the  storm.  The  fury  of  the 
storm  itself  was  on  the  point  of  breaking,  when  the  great  mass  of 
the  French  people  became  divided  into  two  great  factions,  repre- 
sented by  two  armies,  one  within  the  walls  of  Orleans,  and  one 
within  the  walls  of  Paris. 

The  leaders  looked  abroad  for  aid,  and  in  so  doing  employed  the 
usual  devices :  when  the  orthodox  sought  Protestant  allies,  they 
said  that  they  were  preparing  to  subdue  not  heretics,  but  rebels ; 
and  when  the  heretics  laboured  abroad  for  orthodox  assistance, 
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they  pleaded  that  they  did  not  fight  to  suhdue  the  old  religion, 
bat  to  release  the  king  and  queen  from  their  audacious  captors. 

Queen  Catherine,  meanwhile,  who  attempted  to  supply  the  want 
of  masculine  vigour  by  substituting  for  it  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs  feminine  tact,  accepted  the  new  position  that  was 
forced  upon  her,  and  endeavoured  to  act  in  it,  still  in  pursuance 
of  her  old  desires.  When  there  came  from  the  Duke  of  Guise 
letters  to  the  provinces,  commanding  death  to  all  the  malcontents, 
there  came  in  the  same  packets  letters  from  the  queen,  command- 
ing that  mercy  should  be  shown  to  all.  Both  wrote  in  the  king^s 
name  ;  and  when  the  puzzled  magistrates  went,  as  they  sometimes 
did,  to  court  for  definite  instructions,  they  could  get  no  satisfactoiy 
answer. 

The  confederates  of  Orleans,  having  formed  a  league  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  league  which  bound  their  enemies  together,  having 
sworn  to  deliver  the  king,  to  put  down  profanity,  uphold  the  edict 
of  January,  and  obey  the  Prince  of  Cond6  as  their  lawful  chief, 
incited  a  rising  throughout  France  of  their  adherents.  Troops 
were  brought  into  Orleans  ^m  all  the  provinces  by  the  brothers 
Ch4tillon,  La  Rochefoucault,  Rohan,  Genlis,  Grammont,  and  other 
seigpieurs.  The  army  in  Paris,  having  the  king  to  show,  called 
itself  royalist ;  but  the  greater  number  of  the  nobles  was  attached 
to  the  cause  headed  by  the  Prince  of  Conde:  In  the  beginning 
of  June,  the  two  armies,  each  numbering  eight  or  ten  thousand, 
took  the  field,  the  one  bent  on  delivering  the  king,  the  other  eager 
to  lay  siege  to  Orleans. 

Before  the  contest,  at  the  intercession  of  Queen  Catherine,  a 
last  discussion — a  last  attempt  at  reconciling  di£ferences — was  de- 
manded. In  it  the  heretic  chiefs  promised  for  themselves  and  for 
their  followers,  by  way  of  oratory,  more  than  they  intended  to 
perform;  and  being  unexpectedly  and  inconveniently  taken  at 
their  words  by  the  queen-mother,  they  escaped  only  by  the  break- 
ing of  their  pledge.  Instead  of  marching  like  heroes  into  volun- 
tary exile  for  the  sake  of  peace,  they  suddenly  marched  down 
upon  the  royalists  to  give  them  battle  unexpectedly.  The 
orthodox,  however,  were  not  to  be  taken  by  surprise,  and  the 
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heretics  turned  off  to  besiege  Beaugend,  which  town  they  took 
and  pillaged.  The  Huguenot  soldiers  sang  psalms  in  their  camp, 
and  had  many  hours  of  prayer  from  sunrise  until  sunset ;  but  the 
sack  of  a  town,  never  a  pious  scene,  will  not  endure  description 
where  all  evil  passions  that  belong  to  it  are  heightened  by  fanati- 
cism. Whatever  inhumanity  the  Huguenots  displayed  in  Beau- 
genci,  was  equalled  by  the  royalists  in  Tours,  Poitiers,  and  other 
towns  which  they  succeeded  in  delivering  to  pillage. 

The  queen,  by  letters,  urged  the  Prince  of  Cond^  to  submit  to 
a  conciliatory  policy,  and  warned  him  that  an  edict  was  preparing 
of  the  utmost  severity  against  the  heretics,  that  the  king  himseLP 
would  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  royalist  army,  and  that  rein- 
forcement was  expected  from  abroad. 

The  time  for  conciliation  was,  however,  past.  The  declaration 
foretold  by  the  queen  was  made  at  the  end  of  July,  wherein  the 
king  declared  all  those  who  were  in  arms  against  him  guilty  of 
treason,  condemned  them  to  death,  confiscated  their  property,  and 
deprived  all  their  posterity  of  title  to  bear  charges  or  honours  in 
the  kingdom.  Only  the  Prince  of  Cond6  was  excepted  from  the 
condemnation,  because  it  was  thought  prudent  not  to  drive  him  to 
despair.  The  confederates  replied  that  they  were  no  traitors,  but 
that  they  refused  submission  to  the  house  of  Guise ;  and  the  old 
work  of  civil  war,  tumult,  massacre,  battle,  and  siege,  went  on. 

Every  town  in  France  was  filled  at  that  time  with  the  riot  of 
contending  factions.  In  Saintes,  as  Palissy  has  told  us,  M.  de  la 
Boissiere  had  won  an  ample  congregation,  and  the  heretics  of 
Saintonge  had  made  their  voices  potent.  **  In  those  days,"  says 
Palissy,^  *^  the  priests  and  monks  were  blamed  in  common  talk, 
that  is  to  say,  by  enemies  of  the  religion,  and  they  said  thus  : 
'  The  ministers  make  prayers  which  ;we  cannot  deny  to  be  good. 
Why  is  it  that  you  do  not  make  the  like  ?'  which  seeing.  Mon- 
sieur, the  theologian  of  the  chapter,  betook  himself  to  making 
prayers  like  the  ministers ;  so  did  the  monks,  who  were  paid 
salaries  for  preaching ;  for  if  there  was  a  shrewd  brother,  awkward 
customer,  and  subtle  argumentator  among  the  monks  in  the  whole 

^  Jtec^te  Veritabk^  P,  and  P,  ii  for  the  following  citations. 
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country,  he  must  be  had  in  the  cathedral  church.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened, that,  in  those  days,  there  was  prayer  in  the  town  of  Xaintes 
every  day,  from  one  side  or  the  other."  This  constant  prayer  is 
a  fearful  preface  to  a  bloody  contest.  Palissy  describes  also  very 
pithily  the  alarm  of  the  tithe-owners  at  the  refusal  of  the  country 
people  to  pay  for  church  service,  unless  preachers  were  provided 
for  them,  citing  the  odd  case  of  an  orthodox  attorney  who  got 
into  the  pulpit  and  preached  heresy  himself,  in  order  that  he  might 
receive  his  money.  "  In  those  days,"  he  tell  us,  "  deeds  were 
done  worthy  enough  to  make  one  laugh  and  weep  at  the  same 
time  ;  for  certain  farmers,  hostile  to  the  religion,  seeing  these 
new  events,  betook  themselves  to  the  ministers  to  pray  that  they 
would  come  and  exhort  the  people  of  the  district  which  they 
farmed,  and  this  in  order  that  they  might  be  paid  their  tithes. 
I  never  looked  so  merry,  though  I  wept  the  while,  when  I  heard 
say  that  the  attorney,  who  was  criminal-notary  when  suits  were 
brought  against  those  of  the  religion,  had  himself  made  the  prayers, 
a  little  while  before  the  devastation  of  the  church  in  the  parish  of 
which  he  was  farmer.  It  is  to  be  decided  whether,  when  he 
himself  made  the  prayers,  he  was  a  better  Christian  than  when  he 
made  out  the  indictment  against  those  of  the  religion ;  certeSy  he 
was  as  good  a  Christian  when  he  made  out  the  indictment  as  when 
he  made  the  prayers,  provided  that  he  made  them  only  to  get  out 
of  the  labourers  their  corn  and  fruit." 

"  The  fruit  of  our  little  Church,"  says  the  Potter,  speaking,  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  of  a  Church  which  he  himself  had  founded — 
*'  the  fruit  of  our  little  Church  had  so  well  prospered,  that  they 
had  constrained  the  wicked  to  become  good ;  nevertheless,  their 
hypocrisy  has  been  since  then  amply  made  manifest  and  known ; 
for  when  they  had  license  to  do  evil,  they  have  shown  outwardly 
what  they  kept  hidden  in  their  wretched  breasts.  They  have  done 
deeds  so  wretched  that  I  have  horror  in  the  mere  remembrance, 
at  the  time  when  they  rose  to  disperse,  engulf,  ruin,  and  destroy 
those  of  the  Reformed  Church.  To  avoid  their  horrible  and 
execrable  tyrannies,  I  withdrew  myself  into  the  secret  recesses  of 
my  house,  that  I  might  not  behold  the  murders,  cursings,  and  in- 
decent deeds  which  were  done  in  our  rural  glades  ;  and  being  thus 
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withdrawn  into  my  house  for  the  space  of  two  months,  I  had 
warning  that  hell  was  loose,  and  that  all  the  spirits  of  the  devils 
had  come  into  the  town  of  Xaintes :  for  where  I  had  heard  a  little 
while  before  psalms,  canticles,  and  all  honest  words  of  edification 
and  of  good  example,  I  heard  only  blasphemies,  blows,  menaces, 
tumults,  all  miserable  words,  dissoluteness,  lewd  and  detestable 
songs  ;  in  such  wise,  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  all  virtue  and  holi- 
ness on  earth  had  been  smothered  and  extinguished:  for  there 
issued  certain  imps  out  of  the  Chateau  of  Taillebourg,  who  did 
more  ill  than  the  demons  of  antiquity.  They,  entering  the  town, 
accompanied  by  certain  priests  with  naked  sword  in  hand,  cried, 
*  Where  are  they  ?^  They  must  cut  throats  immediately ;  and  so 
they  did  to  those  who  walked  abroad,  well  knowing  that  there  was 
no  resistance ;  for  those  of  the  Reformed  Church  had  all  disap- 
peared." 

This  disappearance  of  Reformers  from  the  town  of  Saintes  is  ex- 
plained to  us  in  a  contemporary  chronicle.^  The  Count  de  la 
Rochefoucault  had  held  at  Saintes  a  little  synod  to  assert  the 
justice  of  the  Huguenot  cause,  and  with  the  troops  thus  augmented 
had  made  a  vain  attempt  on  Rochelle,  then  taken  Pons  by  assault, 
and  attacked  St.  Jean.  Before  St.  Jean,  he  heard  that  Duras,  an 
ally,  whom  he  expected  on  the  way  to  join  him,  had  been  attacked 
near  Vers  by  our  old  friend  Montluc,  and  had  been  thus  compelled 
to  change  his  course.  The  march  of  La  Rochefoucault  to  meet  with 
Duras  was  shared  by  nearly  all  Reformers  of  the  district  able  to 
bear  arms,  "  especially,"  says  the  historian,  "  by  those  of  Saintes  ;" 
which  town,  being  thus  deprived  of  its  soldiers,  was  taken  by 
Nogeret,  a  hostile  leader,  "  who  rudely  treated  all  those  who  re- 
mained, in  execution  of  a  decree  from  Bourdeaux,  by  which  the  lives 
of  the  Reformers  were  abandoned  without  appeal  to  the  mercy  of 
any  royal  judge  whatever."  Among  those  who  remained  was 
Palissy,  who  thus  describes  to  us  the  horrors  that  made  part  of  his 
experience  while  he  continued  for  two  months  secretly  persevering 
in  his  labour  as  a  potter,  and  avoiding  prudently  the  dangers  of  the 
street : 

^  Les  Hilt,  du  Sieur  d'Avbiffne, 
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<*  In  any  case  to  find  eyil,  they  took  a  Parisian  in  the  streets,  wlio 
was  reported  to  have  money :  they  killed  him  without  meeting 
any  resistance,  and  exercising  their  accustomed  trade,  reduced  him 
to  his  shirt  before  life  was  extinct.  After  that,  they  went  from 
house  to  house,  to  seize,  sack,  gluttonise,  laugh,  jest,  and  make 
joy  with  all  dissolute  deeds  and  blasphemous  words  against  God 
and  man ;  and  they  did  not  content  themselves  with  jesting  against 
man,  but  they  also  jested  at  God;  for  they  said,  that  Agimus  had 
beaten  the  Eternal  Father. 

^*  In  that  day  there  were  certain  persons  in  the  prisons,  to  whom 
the  pages  of  the  canons,  when  they  passed  before  the  said  prisons, 
said  jesting,  ^  The  Lord  will  help  you ;'  and  they  said  to  them 
again,  ^  Now  say,  Avenge  me,  espouse  my  cause.'  And  some 
others,  beating  with  a  stick,  said,  *  The  Lord  be  merciful  to  you.' 
I  was  greatly  terrified  for  the  space  of  two  months,  seeing  that  the 
linkboys  and  blackguards  had  become  masters  at  the  expense  of 
those  of  the  Reformed  Church.  I  had  nothing  every  day  but 
reports  of  frightful  crimes  that  from  day  to  day  were  committed ; 
and  it  was  of  all  those  things  the  one  that  g^eved  me  most  within 
myself,  that  certain  little  children  of  the  town,  who  came  daily  to 
assemble  in  an  open  space  near  the  spot  where  I  was  hidden 
(exerting  myself  always  to  produce  some  work  of  my  art),  dividing 
themselves  into  two  parties,  and  casting  stones  one  side  against 
the  other,  swore  and  blasphemed  in  the  most  execrable  language 
that  ever  man  could  utter ;  for  they  said,  '  By  the  blood,  death, 
head,  double-head,  triple-head,'  and  blasphemies  so  horrible,  that 
I  have,  as  it  were,  horror  in  writing  them.  Now,  that  lasted  a 
long  while,  while  neither  fathers  nor  mothers  exercised  over  them 
any  rule.  Often  I  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  risk  my  life  by  going 
out  to  punish  them;  but  I  said  in  my  heart  the  seventy-ninth 
Psalm,  which  begins,  '  O  God,  the  heathen  are  come  into  thine 
inheritance.' " 

The  children  playing  in  the  street  at  Catholic  and  Huguenot, 
and  cursing  one  another,  form  indeed  a  feature  of  the  civil  war  more 
horrible  than  massacres  themselves. 

The  workshop  of  Palissy,  which  had  been  erected  for  him  partly 
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at  the  expense  of  the  Constable  Montmorenci,  did  not  long  shelter 
him  from  harm.  It  was  thrown  open  to  the  feet  of  a  wild  rabble, 
supported  by  the  oflScers  of  justice,  and  all  the  pottery  on  which 
he  had  been  employed  was  broken.  Palissy  held  for  his  protection 
a  safeguard  from  Louis  de  Bourbon,  the  first  Duke  of  Montpensier, 
and  nearly  all  the  great  men  of  Saintonge  were  his  patrons  and  his 
friends.  But  he  had  been  too  bold  an  advocate  of  heresy  to  be 
omitted  from  the  list  of  the  proscribed.  There  were  friends  who 
in  the  daytime  might  have  interfered  on  his  behalf.  .  At  night, 
therefore,  the  trampling  of  the  officers  of  justice  at  their  door 
awoke  the  family  of  Palissy.  Under  the  starlight  he  was  hurried 
to  a  dungeon  at  Bordeaux,  the  waiting-chamber  to  the  scaffold. 
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From  the  Works  of 

BERNARD     PALISSY: 

jfrelecttli  for  ^t  xniuitratton  of 
HIS  LIFE  AS  A  EEFOEMEE. 


THE  NATURALIST  LOOKING  OUT 
ON  EVIL  DATS.^ 


QuesHofh — Truly  you  have  given  me  a  good  account,  and  a  sad 
one ;  where  do  you  think  to  find  a  place  convenient  for  your 
design?  Would  you  be  fool  enough  to  incur  such  great  expense, 
for  the  mere  sake  of  a  fine  garden  ? 

Answer. — I  have  told  you,  upon  this  point,  that  there  will  be 
found  in  France  more  than  four  thousand  granges  or  noble 
mansions,  near  which  are  fulfilled  the  conditions  necessary  for 
the  erection  of  the  before-named  garden,  and  of  this  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  and  as  for  the  expense,  which  you  pronounce  to 
be  excessive,  you  will  find  more  than  a  thousand  gardens  in 
France  which  have  cost  more  than  mine  would  cost ;  and  then 
do  you  regard  the  cost  that  is  to  bring  yon  such  delight,  and  a 
revenue  of  laudations  ? 

Q^e8iian, — Good;  but  one  might  have  gpreater  pleasure,  and 
would  do  better,  to  buy  good  horses  and  good  armour,  to  attain 
some  rank  and  charge  in  the  military  art,  and  then,  in  tra- 
versing the  country,  many  would  appear  before  you  to  make 
gifits  of  lodging,  food,  and  furniture.  One  man  would  be  giving 
you  a  mule,  another  man  a  horse,  which  would  come  to  you  at 
no  more  cost  than  the  whistling ;  and  so  you  would  get  much 
more  pleasure  than  could  be  afforded  by  your  garden.  Also 
you  might  chance  to  catch  a  benefice,  which  you  could  cause  to 
be  held  by  some  cook  of  a  priest,  and  yon  would  finger  the 

'  ReapU  Ventahk,  L,  li—N,  iv.    Palissy,  having  sketched  in  a  dialogae  hie 
idea  of  a  delectable  garden,  ocmtmaeB  as  above. 
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revenues ;  for  I  know  many  who  by  such  means,  having  pur- 
chased their  estate  of  Seneschal  of  the  Long  Robe,  have  come 
to  hold  the  estate  of  Seneschal  of  the  Short  Robe,^  which  has 
been  the  way  in  which  they  have  become  esteemed  and  ho- 
noured, feared  and  dreaded.  And  by  such  means  their  purses 
have  been  filled  with  booty ;  and  even  in  these  late  troubles  you 
know  how  some  of  these  men  have  received  large  presents  for 
granting  favour  to  the  Huguenots,  who  spared  nothing  to  save 
their  lives,  which  were  closely  sought  after. 

Answer. — ^The  reasons  you  allege  are  wicked  and  unseasonable. 
You  know  well  that  I  told  you  from  the  first  how  I  would  build 
my  garden,  to  serve  me  as  a  city  of  refuge,  a  place  of  retire- 
ment in  these  perilous  and  evil  days ;  and  that  I  would  do  this 
to  fly  from  the  iniquity  and  malice  of  the  world,  to  serve  God 
with  pure  freedom ;  and  now  you  come  and  tempt  me  with  exe- 
crable avarice  and  evil  invention. 

And  do  you  think  that  if  a  man  has  bought  an  office  of  Seneschal, 
whether  long-robed  or  short-robed,  and  has  done  this  through 
avarice  or  ambition,  that  in  so  doing  he  becomes  a  man  well 
off?  I  know  well  that  some  have  been  the  buyers  of  such 
gp*eatness,  in  order  that  they  might  be  feared,  and  satisfy  their 
vengeance,  and  that  they  might  swell  their  purses  out  with  pre- 
sents. Is  it  therefore  to  be  said  that  such  men  are  well  off  ? 
Greatly  do  they  fall  short  of  that. 

You  know  well  that  Saint  Paul  says  nothing  is  more  vile  than  the 
avaricious  man.  Item,  it  is  well  known  that  in  many  passages 
of  Holy  Scripture,  it  is  forbidden  to  the  judges  to  lake  gifts, 
because  by  gifts  the  judgment  is  corrupted ;  and  so  I  may  con- 
clude that  there  is  nothing  good  in  the  advice  you  give  me. 
Item,  you  have  told  me  that  if  I  had  bought  any  authority, 
whether  office  of  Seneschal  or  any  other,  that  I  might  fish  up 
some  benefice  that  I  could  cause  to  be  held  by  a  cook  of  a  priest. 

You  advise  me  then  to  commit  wickedness,  simony,  and  theft, 
and  you  know  that  the  revenue  of  the  benefices  ought  not  to  be 
given  except  to  those  who  will  faithfully  administer  the  word 

^  Seneschal  of  the  Long  Robe  was  chief  of  a  subaltern  coort  of  jostice. 
Seneschal  of  the  Short  Eobe  was  first  officer  of  justice  in  a  province. 
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of  God  ;  and  as  for  others  who  enjoy  themselves  on  the  revenue, 
they  are  accursed,  damned,  and  lost.  And  I  can  tell  you  this 
with  certainty,  because  it  is  written  in  the  Prophet  Ezekiel, 
chap.  34  ;  for  the  prophet  says,  "  Woe  be  to  you,  shepherds, 
who  eat  the  fat  and  clothe  you  with  the  wopl,  and  leave  my 
flock  scattered  upon  the  mountains ;  I  will  require  it  at  your 
hands." 

Is  that  not  a  sentence  at  which  these  simoniacs  should  tremble  ? 
And  in  truth,  they  cause  the  troubles  which  we  suffer  at  this 
day  in  France ;  for  if  they  did  not  fear  to  lose  their  Church 
revenue,  they  would  grant  easily  enough  all  other  points  of  Holy 
Writ.  But  I  can  easily  judge,  by  their  way  of  acting,  that 
they  have  more  love  and  greater  reverence  for  their  own  bellies, 
than  for  the  divine  majesty  of  God,  before  which  they  will  have 
to  give  account  at  the  day  of  his  coming ;  and  then  they  shall 
desire  to  die,  and  death  will  flee  from  them  ;  and  they  will  say 
then  to  the  mountains.  Mountains,  fall  upon  us,  and  hide  us 
from  the  face  of  this  great  living  God,  as  it  is  written  in  the 
Apocalypse. 

See,  therefore,  now,  whether  you  have  given  me  good  counsel,  or 
advised  me  rather  to  my  ruin. 

Item,  Do  you  think  that  these  poor  wretches  have  any  peace  in 
their  own  conscience  ?  I  venture  to  say  that  they  and  their 
accomplices,  whoever  they  may  be,  have  always  some  remorse 
in  their  consciences,  and  that  they  fear  more  to  die  than  they 
who  have  not  had  the  conscience  cauterised;  at  all  events 
they  are  not  satisfied  with  either  wealth  or  honour  ;  but  if  any 
one  should  cross  them,  they  will  break  their  hearts  to  be  re- 
venged ;  and  so  the  poor  wretches  have  no  peace,  whether  in 
their  minds  or  in  their  bodies,  however  fat  a  kitchen  they  afford 
to  keep. 

For  these  causes,  I  have  found  nothing  better  than  to  fly  the 
neighbourhood  and  the  acquaintance  of  such  people,  and  to 
withdraw  myself  to  labour  on  the  earth,  which  is  a  thing  just 
before  God^  and  a  great  recreation  to  those  who  will  contem- 
plate admiringly  the  wondrous  works  of  Nature.  But  I  have 
found  in  the  world  no  pleasure  greater  than  to  have  a  beautiful 
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garden.  So  God  haying  created  the  earth  for  man's  service, 
placed  him  in  a  garden  with  several  kinds  of  fruit ;  and  it  was 
for  this  reason  that,  contemplating  the  sense  of  the  104th  Psalm, 
as  I  told  you  before,  I  was  seized  formeriy  with  so  great  an 
affection  for  the  building  of  my  said  garden,  that  since  that 
time  I  have  done  nothing  but  toil  over  again,  within  my- 
self, the  building  of  the  same ;  and  often,  in  sleeping,  I  have 
seemed  to  be  about  it,  as  it  happened  to  me  last  week,  that 
when  I  was  asleep  upon  my  bed,  my  garden  seemed  to  be 
already  made,  and  in  the  same  form  that  I  have  described  to 
you,  and  I  already  beg^n  to  eat  its  fruits,  and  recreate  myself 
therein ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  walking,  in  the  morning, 
through  the  said  garden,  I  came  to  consider  the  marvellous 
deeds  which  the  Sovereign  has  commanded  Nature  to  perform ; 
and  among  other  things  I  contemplated  the  branches  of  the 
vines,  of  peas,  and  gourds,  which  seemed  as  though  they  had 
some  sense  of  their  weak  nature ;  for  being  unable  to  sustain 
themselves,  they  stretched  certain  little  arms  like  threads  into 
the  air,  and  finding  some  small  branch  or  twig,  came  to  unite 
and  attach  themselves,  never  again  to  part  thence,  that  they 
might  sustain  the  parts  of  their  weak  nature. 
And  sometimes,  in  passing  through  the  garden,  I  saw  a  numb^ 
of  the  said  branches  which  had  nothing  whereby  to  support 
themselves,  and  threw  their  little  arms  into  the  air,  thinking  to 
grasp  something,  to  sustain  a  part  of  their  said  body ;  then  I 
came  to  present  to  them  certain  boughs  and  branches,  to  aid 
their  weak  nature,  and  having  done  this  in  the  morning,  I  found 
in  the  evening  that  the  above-named  things  had  cast  and  en- 
twined many  of  their  arms  about  the  said  boughs;  then,  all 
astonished  at  the  providence  of  God,  I  came  to  contemplate  an 
authority,  which  is  Saint  Matthew,  where  the  Lord  says  that 
even  the  birds  shall  not  fsdl  to  the  ground  without  his  will 
And  having  passed  on  farther,  I  perceived  certain  branches  and 
creepers  of  the  hop-plant,  which,  though  it  has  neither  sight, 
nor  hearing,  nor  perception,  nevertheless  has  received  knowledge 
from  God  of  the  weakness  of  its  nature,  and  the  way  in  which 
it  should  sustain  itself,  in  such  a  manner  that  I  saw  the  said 
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creepers  of  the  said  hop  bound  and  entwined  many  together, 
and  being  thus  fortified  by  the  companionship  of  one  another, 
they  spread  themselves  along  the  length  of  certain  branches,  in 
<»rder  to  consolidate  thefmselves  again  together,  and  attach 
themselres  to  the  said  branches ;  when  I  had  seen  and  contem- 
plated such  a  thing,  I  could  find  nothing  better  than  to  employ 
oneself  in  the  art  of  agriculture,  and  to  glorify  God,  and  to 
recognise  Him  in  His  marvels.  And  having  passed  still  farther, 
I  perceived  certain  fruit-trees,  which  seemed  also  as  if  they  had 
some  undenitanding ;  for  they  were  careful  to  preserve  their 
fruits,  as  is  the  woman  for  her  little  child :  and  among  others  I 
perceived  the  vine,  the  cucumbers,  and  melons,  which  had  made 
for  themselves  certain  leaves  with  which  they  covered  their 
finits,  fearing  lest  they  might  be  injured  by  the  heat.  I  saw 
also  the  rose-trees  and  the  gooseberries,  which,  for  the  purpose 
of  repelling  those  who  would  deprive  them  of  their  fruits,  had 
put  on  an  armour  of  sharp  spines  about  the  said  fruit.  I  per- 
ceived also  the  wheat  and-  other  grain,  to  which  the  Sovereign 
had  given  wisdom  for  the  clothing  of  their  fruit  so  excellently, 
that  Solomon  with  all  his  wisdom  never  wore  so  suitable  a 
vesture. 
I  considered,  also,  that  the  Sovereign  had  taught  the  chestnut  to 
arm  and  clothe  its  fruit  industriously  with  a  wondrous  robe, 
likewise  the  filbert,  the  almond,  and  many  other  kinds  of  fruit- 
trees  ;  which  things  occasioned  me  to  £giI1  upon  my  face,  and 
adore  the  Living  of  Living,  who  has  made  such  things  for 
man's  use  and  service.  Then,  also,  that  gave  me  occasion  to 
consider  our  miserable  ingratitude  and  perverse  wickedness  ; 
and  the  more  I  entered  into  the  contemplation  of  these^  things, 
the  more  I  was  led  by  my  affections  to  the  art  of  agriculture, 
and  led  to  despise  these  grandeurs  and  dishonest  gains  which, 
at  ihe  last,  have  to  be  recompensed  according  to  their  merits  or 
demerits.  And  being  in  such  ravishment  of  spirit,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  was  really  in  the  said  garden,  and  that  I  tasted  all 
the  pleasures  it  contained — not  those  of  the  garden  only,  but  of 
its  aspects  and  surrounding  places :  for  it  seemed  within  me 
really  as  if  I  left  the  garden  to  walk  in  the  meadow  lying  to 
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the  south  of  it,  and  being  there,  that  I  could  see  play,  frisk,  and 
bound,  certain  lambs,  rams,  evfes^  she-goats,  and  kids,  kicking 
and  skipping,  with  many  strange  looks  and  gestures  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  taking  great  pleasure 
in  the  sight  of  certain  old  and  decayed  ewes,  which,  feeling 
their  time  renewed,  and  having  put  off  their  old  robes,  were 
making  a  thousand  leaps  and  gambols  in  the  said  meadow, 
which  was  a  thing  full  of  pleasure  and  refreshment. 

It  seemed  to  me,  also,  that  I  beheld  certain  rams,  which  retreated 
far  from  one  another,  and  then  running  with  speed  and  a  great 
stiffness,  they  came  to  strike  their  horns  together.  I  saw  also 
the  goats,  which,  rising  on  their  two  hind  feet,  struck  horns 
together  with  great  violence  ;  also,  I  saw  the  little  colts  and  the 
little  cidves,  which  played  and  pranced  near  their  mothers. 
All  these  things  gave  me  so  great  pleasure,  that  I  said  in  my- 
self that  men  were  very  foolish  so  to  despise  rural  places  and 
the  art  of  agriculture,  which  our  ancient  fathers,  men  of  might 
and  prophets,  were  content  themselves  to  exercise,  and  even  to 
watch  the  flocks. 

It  seemed  to  me,  also,  that  to  recreate  myself,  I  walked  along  the 
avenues,  and  under  the  cover  of  their  foliage  I  heard  for  a  while 
murmuring  the  waters  of  a  brook  which  passed  at  the  foot  of 
the  said  avenues,  and  on  the  other  side  I  heard  the  voice  of  the 
young  birds  which  were  upon  the  trees ;  and  then  came  into 
my  memory  that  hundred  and  fourth  Psalm  on  which  my  g^- 
den  had  been  founded,  where  the  prophet  says  :  ''  He  sendeth 
the  springs  into  the  valleys,  which  run  among  the  hills  ;"  also 
he  says,  ^'  By  them  shall  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  have  their 
habitation,  which  sing  among  the  branches." 

It  seemed  to  me,  also,  that  when  I  was  tired  of  walking  in  the 
said  meadows,  I  turned  towards  the  side  of  the  west  wind, 
where  the  woods  and  mountains  are  ;  and  then  it  seemed  to  me, 
that  I  perceived  many  things  which  are  deduced  and  narrated 
in  the  said  Psalm :  for  I  saw  the  conies  playing,  jumping,  and 
bounding  along  the  mountains  near  to  certain  pits,  holes,  and 
habitations,  which  the  Sovereign  Architect  had  erected  for 
them ;  and  when  suddenly  the  animals  perceived  one  of  their 
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enemies,  they  knew  well  how  to  retire  into  the  place  which  was 
ordained  to  he  their  dwelling. 

I  saw  also  the  fox,  who  crept  along  the  thickets,  his  helly  against 
the  earth,  to  catch  some  one  of  those  little  creatures,  to  content 
the  desire  of  his  helly.  .  In  short,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had 
the  pleasm^s  of  heholding  goats,  deer,  hinds,  and  kid,  along  the 
said  mountains,  in  the  same  sort,  or  very  near  to  the  way 
which  the  Prophet  David  describes  to  ub  in  this  hundred  and 
fourth  Psalm. 

Item,  It  was  to  me  as  if  I  heard  the  voice  of  many  virgins  who 
kept  their  flocks ;  in  like  wise  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  heard 
certain  shepherds  playing  melodiously  on  their  flageolets :  and 
then  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  said  within  myself,  I  marvel  at  a 
heap  of  foolish  labourers,  who  from  the  moment  that  they  have 
acquired  a  little  wealth,  which  they  will  have  gained  with  much 
labour  in  their  youth,  are  afterwards  ashamed  to  train  their 
children  in  the  state  of  labourers ;  so  they  vnll  make  them,  on 
the  first  occasion,  greater  than  themselves,  placing  them  in 
professions  commonly,  and  what  the  poor  man  will  have  been 
earning  with  great.pains  and  labour,  he  will  in  great  part  spend 
to  make  his  son  a  gentleman,  which  gentleman,  at  last,  will 
blush  to  be  seen  in  his  father's  company,  and  be  displeased  if 
any  one  shall  say  he  is  son  to  a  labourer.  And  i^  by  chance, 
the  good  man  has  certain  other  children,  it  will  be  this  gentle- 
man who  will  eat  up  the  rest,  and  will  have  the  best  share, 
without  regard  to  the  expense  incurred  for  him  at  the  schools, 
while  his  brothers  were  cultivating  the  earth  with  their  father. 
And,  meanwhile,  behold  the  reason  why  the  earth  frequently 
miscarries  under  evil  management ;  because  the  misfortune  is 
such  that  every  man  asks  only  to  live  upon  his  income,  and  to 
leave  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  to  the  most  ignorant — a  de- 
plorable thing. 

Would  that  it  were  so,  I  said  then,  that  men  could  have  as  great 
zeal,  and  as  much  affection  for  labour  upon  the  earth,  as  they 
have  affection  for  the  purchase  of  offices,  benefices,  and 
grandeurs  ;   and  then  would  the   earth  be  blessed,  and  the 
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labour  also  of  her  cultivators,  and  then  she  would  produce  her 
fruits  in  her  season. 

Having  contemplated  all  these  things,  I  went  to  walk  towards  the 
side  of  the  east  wind,  and  in  walking  under  the  firuit-trees,  I 
received  a  great  contentment  and  many  joyous  pleasures ;  for  I 
saw  the  squirrels  gathering  the  fruits,  and  leaping  from  branch 
to  branch,  with  many  pretty  looks  and  gestures.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  saw  nuts  gathered  by  the  rooks,  who  rejoiced  in  taking 
their  repast,  and  dining  on  the  said  nuts.  Again,  under  the 
apple-trees  I  found  certain  hedgehogs,  which  had  rolled  them- 
selves into  a  round  form,  and  having  thrust  their  little  hairs  or 
needles  over  the  said  apples,  went  so  burdened. 

I  saw  also  the  wbdom  of  the  fox,  who,  finding  himself  persecuted 
by  fleas,  took  a  mouthful  of  moss  into  his  mouth,  and  went  to  a 
brook,  and  having  turned  his  back  towards  the  said  brook,  he 
entered  little  by  little,  in  order  to  cause  all  the  fleas  to  escape 
from  his  body  towards  his  head ;  and  when  they  had  aU  fled 
into  lus  head,  the  fox  immersed  himself  still  by  degrees,  until 
they  were  all  gathered  on  his  snout ;  and  when  they  were  upon 
his  snout,  he  slowly  immersed  that,  until  they  were  collected  on 
the  moss  which  he  had  taken  in  his  mouth ;  and  when  they 
were  upon  the  moss,  he  lefb  it,  diving  suddenly,  and  came  up  at 
a  place  higher  up  the  stream ;  and  so  he  left  the  fleas  upon  the 
said  moss,  which  moss  served  to  them  as  a  boat  to  carry  them 
elsewhere. 

I  perceived,  also,  a  stratagem  which  the  fox  used  in  my  presence, 
the  most  acute  and  subtle  that  I  ever  heard  related :  for  he 
found  himself  destitute  of  food,  and  seeing  that  it  was  near 
dinner-time,  and  that  he  yet  had  nothing  ready,  he  went  to  lie 
down  in  a  field  dose  by,  and  adjoining  one  end  of  the  wood; 
and  having  lain  down  there,  he  stretched  his  limbs  upwards,  and 
shut  his  eyes,  and  being  thus  stretched  upside  down,  pretending 
to  be  dead  ;!  *  *  then  it  happened  that  a  crow  also  in  want 
of  a  dinner  came  to  place  herself  upon  his  belly,  thinking  that 

^  I  apoil  this  passage  by  omitting  its  most  interesting  part,  in  defemee  to 
what  we  call,  in  England,  delicacy.  When  our  minds  come  to  be  less  coane, 
perhaps  our  delicacy  will  not  bo  so  comprehensive  as  it  is  at  present 
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the  said  fox  was  dead :  *  *  *  but  the  crow  was  well  out- 
witted ;  for  at  the  first  blow  of  her  beak  *  *  *  the  fox 
griped  the  crow,  who  could  find  no  help  for  herself  but  to  cry 
coiia  :  and  in  that  way  the  subtle  fox  obtained  his  dinner,  at 
the  cost  of  her  who  would  have  eaten  him.  All  these  things 
have  made  me  such  a  lover  of  the  fields,  that  it  seems  to  me 
there  are  no  treasures  in  the  world  so  precious,  ot  which  ought 
to  be  held  in  such  great  esteem,  as  the  little  branches  of  trees 
and  plants,  although  they  are  the  most  despised.  I  hold  them 
in  more  esteem  than  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  And  when  I 
consider  the  value  of  the  very  smallest  branch  of  tree  or  thorn, 
I  am  filled  with  wonder  at  the  great  ignorance  of  men, 
who  seem,  in  our  day,  to  study  only  how  to  break  through,  cut 
down,  and  destroy  the  beautiful  forests  which  their  predecessors 
had  been  guarding  as  so  precious.  I  should  not  find  it  wrong 
in  them  to  cut  the  forests  down,  if  afterwards  they  planted  any 
portion  of  the  soil;  but  they  think  not  at  all  of  times  to  come, 
not  considering  the  great  harm  they  are  doing  to  thdr  children 
in  the  future. 

Question, — And  why  do  you  find  it  so  wrong  that  forests  should 
be  cut  down  in  this  manner  ?  There  are  many  bishops,  cardi- 
nals, priories,  and  abbeys,  monasteries  and  chapters,  which,  in 
cutting  forests  down,  have  obtained  treble  profit.  First,  they 
have  had  money  for  the  wood,  and  have  given  some  of  it  to 
women,  children,  and  men  also.  Item,  they  have  leased  the  soil 
of  the  said  forests  at  a  rental,  out  of  which  they  have  reaped 
much  money  also  in  entrance-fees.  And  afterwards  the  la- 
bourers have  sown  wheat  and  seeds  every  year,  of  which  wheat 
they  have  had  always  a  good  portion.  You  see,  therefore,  how 
mdch  more  income  lands  yield  than  formerly  they  yielded.  For 
which  reason  I  cannot  think  that  this  ought  to  be  found  wrong. 

Answer. — I  cannot  enough  detest  such  a  thing,  and  can  call  it  not 
a  fault,  but  a  curse  and  a  misfortune  to  all  France;  because  when 
all  the  woods  shall  have  been  levelled,  there  must  be  an  end  of 
all  the  arts,  and  artisans  may  go  and  browse  on  herb,  like 
Nebuchadnezzar.  I  have  sometimes  attempted  to  put  down  in 
order  the  arts  that  would  cease,  if  there  came  to  be  an  end 
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of  wood ;  but  when  I  had  Written  a  great  number  of  them,  I  could 
see  no  way  to  an  end  of  my  writing ;  and  having  considered  all, 
I  found  that  there  was  not  a  single  one  which  could  be  exercised 
without  wood :  that  all  navigation  and  all  fisheries  must  cease,  and 
that  even  the  birds  and  several  kinds  of  beasts,  which  nourish 
themselves  upon  fruits,  must  migrate  to  another  kingdom,  and 
that  neither  oxen,  cows,  nor  any  other  bovine  animals,  would  be 
of  service  in  a  country  where  there  was  no  wood.  I  had  studied 
to  give  you  a  thousand  reasons ;  but  this  is  a  philosophy  which, 
when  the  outside  waiters  shall  have  thought  about  it,  they  will 
judge,  that  without  wood  it  is  impossible  to  exercise  any  art ; 
and  it  would  even  be  necessary,  if  we  had  no  wood,  for  the  office 
of  the  teetl^  to  become  vacant,  and  where  there  is  no  wood 
there  is  no  need  of  wheat  nor  any  other  grain  for  making  bread. 

I  tUnk  it  a  very  strange  thing  that  many  seigneurs  do  not  compel 
their  subjects  to  sow  some  part  of  their  land  with  acorns,  and 
other  parts  with  chestnuts,  and  other  parts  with  filberts,  which 
would  be  a  public  good,  and  a  revenue  that  would  g^ow  while 
they  were  sleeping.  That  would  be  very  fit  in  many  parts  where 
they  are-  constrained  to  amass  the  excrement  of  oxen  and  cows 
to  warm  themselves  ;  and  in  other  regions  they  are  obliged  to 
warm  themselves  and  boil  their  pots  with  straw  :  is  not  this  a 
fault  and  public  ignorance?^  If  I  were  seigneur  of  such  lands, 
so  barren  of  wood,  I  would  compel  my  tenants  to  sow  trees  in  at 
least  a  part  of  them.  They  are  much  to  be  pitied  :  it  is  a 
revenue  which  would  come  to  them  while  sleeping ;  and  after 
they  had  eaten  the  fruit  of  the  trees,  they  could  be  warmed  by 
their  branches  and  their  trunks. 

I  praise  greatly  an  Italian  duke,  who,  some  days  after  his  wife  had 
given  birth  to  a  daughter,  philosophised  within  himself  that 
wood  gave  a  revenue  which  grew  while  one  was  asleep  ;  there- 
fore,  he  commanded  his  servants  to  plant  about  his  lands 
a  hundred  thousand  feet  with  trees,  saying  thus,  that  the  said 
trees  would  be  worth  twenty  sols  a  piece  before  his  daughter 

*  A  hundred  and  fifty  odd  years  after  this  was  written,  it  was  ordered  (May  3, 
1720)  that  trees  of  all  kindis,  fitted  in  each  place  to  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
should  be  planted  throughout  France  on  the  borders  of  the  public  roads. 
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was  of  age  to  marry,  and  so  the  said  trees  would  be  worth 
a  hundred  thousand  livres,  which  was  the  dowry  he  projected 
giving  to  his  daughter.  That  was  a  prudence  greatly  to  be 
praised ;  I  would  that  many  could  be  found  in  France  who 
would  act  in  the  same  manner.  There  are  many  here  who  love 
the  pleasu|?e  of  the  chase,  and  the  frequenting  of  the  woods; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  take  to  themselves  what  they  find, 
without  concerning  themselves  for  the  future. 

Many  devour  their  income  as  retainers  of  the  court  in  hectorings, 
superfluous  expenses,  as  well  in  accoutrements  as  in  other 
things :  it  would  be  much  more  useful  for  them  to  er.t  onions 
with  their  tenants,  and  teach  them  how  to  live  well,  set  them 
good  example,  adjust  their  disputes,  hinder  them  from  ruining 
themselves  with  lawsuits,  plant,  build,  trench,  feed,  sustain,  and, 
at  the  requisite  and  necessary  time,  hold  themselves  ready  to  do 
service  to  their  prince  for  the  defending  of  their  country. 

I  wonder  at  the  ignorance  of  men,  when  I  look  at  their  agricul- 
tural implements,  which  ought  to  be  in  more  request  than  pre- 
cious bits  of  armour  :  yet  for  all  that,  it  seems  to  cernin  strip- 
lings, that  if  they  had  handled  any  implement  of  agriculture, 
they  would  have  been  dishonoured  by  it;  and  a  gentleman, 
however  poor  he  may  be,  and  up  to  his  ears  in  debt,  would  be 
debased  in  his  own  eyes  if  his  hands  had  been  for  a  short  time 
in  contact  with  a  plough. 

I  could  wish  that  the  king  had  founded  certain  ofBces,  estates,  and 
honours  for  all  those  who  should  invent  some  good  and  subtle 
agricultural  tool.  If  it  were  so,  everybody's  mind  would  have 
been  bent  on  achieving  something.  Ingenious  men  were  never 
in  demand  at  the  siege  of  a  town  but  there  were  found  a  few ; 
and  precisely  as  you  see  men  despise  the  ancient  modes  of  dress, 
they  would  despise  also  the  ancient  implements  of  agriculture, 
and  in  good  sooth  they  would  invent  better  ones. 

Armourers  often  change  the  fashion  of  the  halberds,  swords,  and 
other  harness ;  but  the  ignorance  in  agriculture  is  so  great  that 
it  abides  ever  accustomed  to  one  method ;  and  if  the  tools  were 
clumsy  at  their  first  invention,  they  preserve  them  ever  in  their 
clumsiness:  in  one  province,  one  accustomed  fashion  without 
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any  change;  in  another  province,  another  also  without  ever 
changing. 

It  is  not  long  since  I  was  in  the  province  of  Beam  and  of  Bigorre; 
but  in  passing  through  the  fields,  I  could  not  look  at  the 
labouriBrs  without  chafing  within  myself,  seeing  the  clumsiness 
of  their  implements  :  and  why  is  it  that  we  find  no  well-born 
youth,  who  studies  as  much  to  invent  tools  useful  to  his  la- 
bourers, as  he  takes  pains  over  the  cutting  of  his  coat  into  sur- 
prising patterns  ?  I  cannot  contain  myself  to  talk  of  these 
things,  considering  the  folly  and  ignorance  of  men. 

Quegiian, — What  tools  would  it  reqmre  to  build  such  a  garden  as 
you  haye  just  now  described  to  me  ? 

Afutper. — There  would  be  need  of  all  kinds  of  tools,  servants  to 
agriculture ;  and,  because  there  are  columns  and  other  pieces 
of  architecture,  there  would  be  need  of  all  kind  of  tools  pr(^r 
to  geometry. 

Question, — I  beg  you  to  name  these  to  me  in  ord^r,  as  they 
succeed  each  other. 

Answer. — We  have  the  compass,  the  rule,  the  square,  the  plum- 
met»  the  level,  the  bevel,  and  the  astrolabe.  Those  are  the 
tools  necessary  to  geometry  and  architecture. 

Since  we  are  talking  of  geometry,  let  me  eay,  that  it  occurred  to 
me  last  week,  being  asleep  about  the  hour  of  midnight,  to  see 
my  geometrical  tools  in  rebellion,  one  against  another,  and 
questioning  to  which  of  them  belonged  the  honour  to  walk 
first ;  and  being  in  this  'debate,  the  Compass  said :  '^  That 
honour  belongs  to  me ;  for  it  is  I  who  manage  and  measure 
everything:  also,  when  one  wishes  to  reprove  a  man  for  his 
superfluous  expenditure,  he  is  admonished  to  live  more  within 
compass.  So  to  me  belongs  the  honour  of  going  first."  The 
Rule  said  to  the  Compass  :  *^  You  do  not  know  what  you  talk 
about.  You  can  make  nothing  but  a  circle  ;  but  as  for  me,  I 
guide  all  things  in  a  direct  way,  and  forward  or  sideways,  or 
whatever  way  it  be,  I  cause  eyerything  to  walk  straight  before 
me :  also,  when  a  man  lives  in  an  ill  manner,  they  say  that  his 
Hfe  is  irregular ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  without  rule 
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he  csuinot  live  rightly.  Therefore,  to  me  helongs  the  honour 
of  walking  foremost." 
Then  the  Square  said :  <^  It  is  to  me  that  this  honour  belongs ;  for 
when  need  is,  two  Rules  exist  in  me :  also,  it  is  I  who  manage 
the  angles  and  the  chief  stones  of  the  comer,  without  which,  no 
building  would  hold  together.''  Then  the  Plummet  lifted  itself 
up,  saying  :  "  I  ought  to  be  honoured  above  you  all ;  for  it  is 
I  who  lead  and  guide  all  masonry  directly  heavenwards,  and 
without  me  no  wall  would  be  straight,  for  which  cause  buildings 
would  fall  suddenly:  alsOj  I  often  do  the  office  of  a  Rule ; 
therefore  you  have  to  conclude,  that  to  me  the  place  of  honour 


This  done,  the  Level  rose  and  said :  '^  Oh,  the  scoundrels  and  ras- 
cals I  it  is-  to  me  the  place  of  honour  belongs.  Do  not  people 
know  that  all  the  rafters,  girders,  cross-beams,  could  not  be  put 
to  their  duty  without  me  ?  Do  not  people  very  well  know  that 
I  manage  all  places  and  pavements  as  I  please?  Do  not 
people  very  well  know  that  many  ingenious  men  have  made  use 
of  my  services  in  making  their  mines,  trenches,  and  in  pointing 
iheir  wild  cannons  f  and  that  without  me  they  could  not  gain 
their  ends  ?  That  is  why  you  must  break  off  and  conclude 
that  the  due  honour  ought  to  rest  with  me."  And  immediately 
after  the  Level  had  finished  his  discourse,  there  was  the  Bevel, 
who  leapt  up  with  great  quickness,  saying :  "  Make  way,  make 
way;  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying:  the  place  of 
honour  appertains  to  me ;  for  I  do  deeds  that  none  of  you  can 
do :  and  I  ask  you,  could  you  erect  a  building  on  a  sloping 
place  ?  And  it  is  well  known  that  you  cannot ;  and  you  are 
of  no  use,  and  can  do  nothing  but  the  commonest  sort  of  busi- 
ness :  but  for  me,  I  go,  I  come,  I  make  a  little  thing,  I  make  a 
great  thing, — in  short,  I  do  things  that  none  of  you  can  do. 
Therefore,  it  is  easy  to  decide  that  the  place  of  honour  belongs 
to  me." 

Then  the  Astrolabe  arose,  with  a  canonical  firmness  and  gravity, 
and  spoke  thus :  '^  Would  you  rob  me  of  the  honour  that  is 
due  ?     For  it  is  I  who  mount  up  higher  than  you  all,  great  as 
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you  may  be,  and  my  kingdom  and  empire  stretches  to  the 
clouds.  Is  it  not  I  vrho  measure  the  stars,  and  through  me 
that  the  times  and  seasons  are  made  known  to  men,  fertility  or 
'  sterility?  And  what  have  you  to  say  to  this?  Can  any  one 
deny  the  truth  of  that  which  I  afBrm  ?"  And  when  I  heard  the 
noise  of  their  disputes,  I  aroused  ujyself,  and  straightway  canie 
to  see  what  it  might  be  :  then  the  moment  they  had  seen  me, 
they  straightway  elected  me  their  judge,  to  judge  upon  their 
cause  of  quarrel :  whereupon  I  said  to  them,  Do  not  deceive 
yourselves ;  there  belongs  to  you  no  honour,  neither  any  pre- 
eminence :  honour  belongs  to  man,  by  whom  you  have  been 
formed  ;  and  for  that  reason  you  must  serve  and  honour  him. 

"  What,"  they  said,  "  to  man !  and  must  we  obey  and  serve  man, 
who  is  so  wicked  and  full  of  folly :"  then  I  endeavoured  to  excuse 
man,  saying  that  it  was  not  so.  They  all  cried  out,  saying : 
Give  us  leave  to  measure  the  head  of  man,  and  do  you  make 
use  of  us  in  this  affair,  and  you  will  know  that  man  has  not  a 
straight  line  in  him,  nor  certain  measure  in  any  part  of  him, 
whatever  Vitruvius  and  Sebastian,  and  other  architects,  may 
have  said  and  demonstrated  by  their  figures.  Seeing  which,  I 
was  seized  with  a  desire  to  measure  the  head  of  a  man,  to  know 
exactly  what  his  measures  were,  and  seemed  to  me  that  the 
Bevel,  the  Rule,  and  the  Compass,  were  very  proper  for  this 
business ;  but,  however  it  might  be,  I  could  never  find  a  certain 
measure,  because  the  follies  which  were  in  the  said  head  caused 
it  to  change  its  measures. 

Then  I  was  confused,  because  I  found  the  said  head,  now  of  one 
sort,  now  of  another;  and  although  it  presented,  occasionally, 
some  appearance  of  right  lines,  yet  when  I  applied  my  tools  to 
figure  them,  suddenly,  and  in  a  moment,  I  found  that  the  right 
lines  had  become  oblique;  at  which  I  was  much  astonished, 
seeing  that  there  was  not  any  right  line  in  a  man's  head, 
because  his  folly  caused  every  right  line  to  deviate  and  to 
become  oblique.  Then  I  wished  to  know  what  manner  of 
follies  were  in  man,  which  made  him  to  be  so  deformed  and  dis- 
proportioned;  but  being  unable  to  know  or  learn  this  by  geo- 
metry, I  determined  to  examine  it  by  an  alchemical  philosophy, 
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which  was  the  way  in  which  I  came  suddenly  to  erect  sundry 
furnaces,  proper  for  this  business:  some  to  putrefy,  others  to 
calcine;  some  to  examine,  others  to  sublime  in ;  some  again  for 
the  purpose  of  distilling. 

Which  done,  I  took  the  head  of  a  man,  and  having  extracted  its 
essence  by  calcinations  and  distillations,  sublimations,  and  other 
examinations  made  by  means  of  retorts,  flasks,  and  sand-baths, 
and  having  separated  all  terrestrial  parts  from  the  exhalative 
matter,  I  found  that  there  were  truly  in  man  an  infinite  number 
of  fqllies,  which,  when  I  had  perceived,  I  fell  back,  as  it  were, 
fainting,  in  consequence  of  the  great  exhalation  of  follies  out  of 
the  said  head.  Then  I  was  taken  with  a  sudden  curiosity  and 
longing  to  know  what  was  the  cause  of  its  great  follies,  and 
having  closely  examined  my  affair,  I  found  that  avarice  and 
ambition  had  turned  almost  all  men  foolish,  and  had,  after 
a  manner,  rotted  all  the  brain :  when  I  had  ascertained  this,  I 
was  more  desirous  to  investigate  the  roguish  tricks  of  men  than 
I  had  been  before,  which  was  the  reason  why  I  took  the  head  of 
a  Limosin,  and  having  subjected  it  to  examination,  I  found  that 
he  had  his  head  full  of  follies,  and  was  a  great  mixer  and  aug- 
menter  of  drags;  so  that  it  was  detected  that  he  had  bought 
good  pepper  at  Rochelle  at  thirty-five  sols  the  pound,  and  sold 
it  afterwards  at  seventeen  sols,  in  the  fair  of  Niord,  making  a 
great  profit  in  consequence  of  the  adulteration  added  to  the  said 
pepper. 

Then  I  asked  why  he  was  so  foolish,  and  without  judgment,  as  to 
deceive  thus  wickedly  the  customers ;  but  without  any  shame 
this  rascal  maintained  that  the  folly  of  which  he  was  guilty  was 
a  piece  of  wisdom :  and  I  urged  upon  him  then  that  he  was 
damning  himself,  and  that  he  could  afiFord  better  to  be  poor  than 
damned;  but  this  insensate  said  that  poor  men  were  of  no 
esteem,  and  that  he  would  not  be  poor,  follow  what  might: 
then  I  was  constrained  to  leave  him  in  his  folly. 

Afterwards  I  grasped  the  head  of  a  young  man,,  without  having 
regard  to  what  might  be  his  condition;  and  having  put  his 
head  under  examination,  I  found  that  the  chief  part  of  this  was 
only  folly;  and  having  contemplated  for  a  little  while  this  per- 
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sonage,  I  entered  into  a  dispute  with  him,  inquiring  of  himy 
*^  Brother,  who  has  moved  you  to  cut  in  this  way  the  good  cloth 
you  are  wearing  in  your  breeches  and  other  habiliments?  Do 
you  not  know  very  well  that  it  is  a  folly  ?"  But  this  insensate 
wished  to  make  me  believe  that  breeches  so  cut  would  last 
longer  than  others,  a  thing  I  could  not  believe. 

Then  I  said  to  him,  **  My  friend,  assure  yourself  of  this,  and  do 
not  doubt  it,  that  the  first  man  who  had  holes  cut  in  his 
breeches  was  a  fool  by  nature ;  and  though,  in  general  matters, 
you  may  be  the  wisest  person  in  the  world,  yet  in  this  parti- 
cular you  imitate  and  follow  the  example  of  a  fool.  True  it  is, 
that  a  folly  transmitted  from  our  ancestors  is  esteemed  wisdom ; 
but  for  my  part,  I  cannot  agree  that  such  a  thing  is  not  a  direct 
piece  of  folly.*' 

After  this  I  seized  me  the  head  of  a  dirty  wife  of  a  king^s  officer, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  long  robe,  and  having  exposed  it  to  exami- 
nation, and  having  separated  the  spirit  from  the  earth,  I  found 
ihe  above  named  closely  packed  with  follies  in  her  head ;  then, 
thinking  to  do  the  duty  of  a  Christian,  I  said  to  her,  *^  My  dear 
lady,  why  is  it  that  you  are  so  perverse  in  your  habiliments  ? 
Do  you  not  know  very  well  that  clothes  are  only  made  in 
summer  to  cover  the  flesh,  and  in  winter  for  the  same  reason, 
and  for  protection  against  cold  ?  And  you  know  that  the 
closer  to  the  skin  your  garments  are,  the  more  they  retain  heat, 
and  the  better  they  serve  the  ends  of  modesty;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  you  have  got  to  yourself  a  farthingale,  in  order  to 
dilate  your  dress  in  such  a  manner,  that  your  garments  barely 
escape  exposing  what  you  ought  to  hide."  After  I  had  ^made 
her  this  remonstrance,  instead  of  thanking  me,  the  silly  woman 
called  me  Huguenot  ;^  seeing  which,  I  left  her  and  took  up  her 
husband's  head,  and  having  examined  it  as  usual,  I  found  in  it 
great  follies  and  knaveries ;  then  I  said  to  him,  Why  is  it  that 
you  are  so  foolish,  to  trick  and  pillage  people  on  all  sides  ?    He 


^  Hie  origin  of  the  word  '*  Hnguenot "  is  a  vexed  question.  Some  call  it  a 
oorraption  of  the  Gennan  Eid-gmos$en  (sworn  associates).  This  notion  is  first 
cousin  to  Minshew's  derivation  of  Haberdasher  from  the  German  Habt  ihr  das 
(hare  you  that). 
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told  me  that  it  was  for  the  maintenance  of  his  estate,  and  that 
he  could  have  no  peace  with  his  wife  if  he  did  not  ofiben  give 
her  new  equipments,  and  that  he  was  forced  to  roh  in  order  to 
maintain  his  estate  and  condition.  "  O  fool,"  I  said  then,  '^  is 
your  wife  to  hring  you  an  apple  of  death,  as  did  the  wife  of  our 
first  father  ?  It  would  have  heen  better  if  you  had  been  married 
to  a  shepherd-girl ;  your  wife  will  not  excuse  you  when  you 
shall  be  obliged  to  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God." 

After  ^at  I  took  the  head  of  a  canon,  and  having  made  examina- 
tion of  its  parts  as  above,  I  found  that  there  was  more  folly  in 
it  than  in  all  the  others.  I  asked  him  then,  '^  Why  is  it  that 
you  are  so  great  an  enemy  to  those  who  speak  of  the  authority 
of  Holy  Writ  ?"  But  he  replyii^  said,  that  if  it  were  not  that 
he  should  be  forced  to  preach  in  all  his  benefices,  he  would  take 
part  with  the  Protestants;  but  since  he  had  not  learned  to 
preach,  and  was  accustomed  from  his  youth  to  live  at  ease,  that 
caused  him  to  support  the  Church  of  Rome.  And  I  saud  then, 
"  You  are  very  wicked,  and  you  play  the  hypocrite  before  your 
brothers  the  other  canons,  who  think  that  you  both  maintain 
and  believe  honestly  the  statutes  of  the  Roman  Church."  **  No, 
no,"  he  said,  ^'  there  is  not  one  of  my  companions  wlio  would 
not  confess  the  truth,  if  they  had  no  fear  of  losing  their  re- 
venues ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  that,  there  is  no  man  of  them 
who  would  not  eat  meat  with  me  in  Lent ;  and  whatever  ap- 
pearance they  assume,  they  only  go  to  mass  for  the  edification 
of  the  kitchen,  there  is  not  a  doubt  of  that  If  it  had  not  been 
that  the  good  folks  would  compel  us  to  go  and  preach,  we  could 
have  endured  the  ministers  quietly  enough;  but  for  our  income's 
sake,  we  do  our  best  toward  their  banishment" 

Then  I  thought  that  it  would  be  folly  in  me  to  attempt  to  admo- 
nish him,  considering  the  answer  he  had  made.  Then,  to  know 
whether  his  speech  had  truth  in  it,  I  grasped  the  head  of  a  pre- 
sident of  the  chapter;  but  that  was  terrible,  fi>r  it  would  not 
endure  the  test,  nor  permit  that  any  examination  should  be 
made  of  its  affiurs  :  he  lacked,  he  beat,  he  pranced,  he  plunged 
into  a  black,  vindictive  choler.  Seeing  which,  I  became  vexed 
at  him;  and|  whether  he  liked  it  or  no^  I  placed  him  under  ex- 
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amination,  and  proceeded  to  separate  his  parts — that  is  to  say,. 
the  hlack,  pernicious  choler  on  one  hand,  ambition  and  vain- 
glory on  the  other.  I  put  aside,  elsewhere,  the  intestine 
murder  which  he  used  against  them  that  he  hated;  in  short,  I 
thus  separated  all  his  parts,  as  a  good  alchemist  separates  the 
matter  of  his  metals,  and  asked  him  :  <'  Will  you  not  cease  from 
your  follies  ?  Is  it  not  time  to  be  converted  ?"  "  What,"  he 
s£ud,  '*  follies  ?  There  is  no  man  in  this  parish  wiser  than  I  am. 
I  belong,"  he  said,  "  to  the  new  religion,  when  I  please,  and 
understand  truth  as  well  as  any  other;  but  I  am  wise — I  walk 
in  the  way  of  my  own  time,  and  do  service  to  those  I  love,  and 
vengeance  on  those  I  hate."  '*  Certainly,"  I  said,  "  but  that  is 
not  a  Christian  life  ;  for  we  know  that  the  priests  ought  not  to 
live  lewdly."  «  What,  lewd  ?"  said  he.  "  It  is  true  that  I  have 
a  wife  and  many  children,  but  she  is  not  lewd — she  is  my  wife 
— ^we  two  were  married  secretly."  And  I  said  to  him: 
"  Wherefore,  then,  do  you  persecute  and  seek  the  death  of 
Christians  ?"  "  What,  death  ?"  he  said.  "  I  have  saved  many 
of  them.  It  is  true,  that  those  whom  I  hated,  I  have  not  for- 
borne to  follow."  Whatever  I  could  say  or  do,  by  no  means 
could  I  make  this  president  agree  that  he  was  not  a  good  and  a 
wise  man,  however  many  were  the  marvellous  evils  in  his  parts 
which  I  had  put  under  examination. 

Aft;er  this  I  took  the  head  of  a  presiding  judge,  who  called  himself 
good  servant  to  the  king — the  same  had  greatly  persecuted 
certain  Christians,  and  had  favoured  many  wicked  men ;  and, 
having  subjected  his  head  to  examination,  and  separated  its 
parts,  I  found  that  there  was  one  part  fattened  by  a  morsel  of 
benefice  which  he  possessed ;  then  I  knew  directly  that  this  was 
the  reason  why  he  had  made  war  against  the  Gospel,  or  against 
those  who  desired  to  lay  it  open  to  the  light.  Seeing  which,  I 
left  him  to  his  folly,  knowing  well  that  I  should  have  had  no 
power  of  argument  over  him,  since  his  kitchen  was  fattened 
with  that  kind  of  pottage. 

Then  I  came  to  examine  the  head  and  the  whole  body  of  a  coun- 
sellor of  parliament — the  slyest  fellow  one  might  ever  meet  with 
— and  having  put  his  parts  into  the  retort  and  furnace  of  exami- 
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nation,  I  found  that  he  had  in  his  helly  many  hits  of  henefices, 
which  had  fattened  him  so  much  that  he  could  not  confine  his 
belly  in  his  breeches.  When  I  had  perceived  such  a  thing,  I 
entered  into  dispute  vith  him,  saying  to  him :  **  Gome,  now,  are 
you  not  foolish  ?  Is  it  not  thus  that  the  profits  of  your  bene- 
fices have  caused  you  to  take  proceedings  against  Christians  ? 
Confess  by  this  that  you  are  a  foolish  man ;  I  say,  more  foolish 
than  Esau,  who  gave  up  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  herbs :  he 
gave  no  more  than  a  temporal  good,  but  you  give  an  eternal 
kingdom,  and  tske  upon  yourself  eternal  penalties  for  the  plea- 
sure and  delectation  of  your  belly.  Confess,  therefore,  that 
your  folly  is,  beyond  comparison,  greater  than  that  of  Esau. 
Esau  deplored  his  error,  yet  he  was  not  heard.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  by  that,  that  if  you  confess  your  iniquity  you  will  not  be 
pardoned;  but  I  have  great  fear  that  you  will  do  nothing  while 
you  war  directly  against  the  truth  of  God,  of  which  you  are  not 
ignorant." 
I  had  no  sooner  finbhed  my  discourse,  than  this  foolish  and  insen- 
sate man  used  all  his  efforts  to  put  me  to  shame,  and  gain 
a  victory  upon  the  proposition  that  I  had  maintained ;  and  said 
to  me  with  a  loud  voice :  *^  What^  is  that  your  argument?  If  I 
were,  indeed,  a  fool  for  holding  benefices,  the  number  of  fools 
would  be  terribly  great."  Then  I  said  to  him,  quite  gently, 
that  all  those  who  drink  the  milk  and  wear  the  wool  of  the 
sheep,  without  providing  for  their  pasture,  are  accursed;  land 
alleged  to  him  the  passage  that  is  written  in  Jeremiah  the  Pro- 
phet, chapter  34.  Then  he  attempted  a  bravado,  and  a  mar- 
vellously high-flown  fury,  saying,  "  What  ?  According  to  your 
account,  there  are  a  great  many  whom  God  has  cursed  ?  For  I 
know  that  in  our  sovereign  court,  and  in  all  the  courts  of 
France,  there  are  few  counsellors  and  presidents  who  do  not 
possess  some  morsel  of  benefice,  which  helps  to  support  the 
gildings  and  accoutrements,  banquets,  and  common  pleasures  of 
the  house, — necessary  to  acquire  in  time  some  noble  place,  or 
office,  of  more  honour  and  authority.  Do  you  call  that  folly? 
It  is  the  most  consummate  wisdom,"  said  he.  '^  It  is  a  great 
folly  to  let  oneself  be  huAg,  or  burnt,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
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Mxdioiities  of  the  Bible.  Item^  said  he:  '^  I  know  that  there 
are  many  great  lords  in  France,  who  take  the  revenue  of  bene- 
fices; nerertheless,  they  are  not  fools,  but  very  wise ;  for  such 
things  help  them  greatly  in  the  maintenance  of  their  estates, 
honours,  and  £ftt  kitchens;  and,  by  such  means,  they  get  good 
horses  for  their  servioe  during  war." 
When  I  had  heard  the  discourse  of  this  miserable  simoniac,  inve- 
terate in  his  roguery,  I  was  quite  confounded,  and  cried  out  in 
my  spirit,  liftiug  up  my  eyes  on  high  and  saying:  O  poor 
Christians,  and  what  place  is  yours  ?  You  thought  to  abase 
idolatry,  and  to  have  gained  friends  to  your  cause;  I  know  now 
that  you  were  not  on  the  road  to  that ;  for  if  I  may  believe  this 
counsellor,  you  have  all  the  courts  of  parliament  against  you ; 
and  if  it  be  as  he  has  told  me,  you  have  also  many  great  lords 
who  take  profit  of  the  revenue  of  benefices ;  and  while  they  are 
intoxicate  with  such  a  potion,  you  must  fain  know  that  they 
will  always  be  your  capital  and  mortal  enemies.  Therefore, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  you  should  return  to  your  old  simplicity, 
assuring  yourselves  that  you  will  have  enemies,  and  be  perse- 
cuted all  the  time  of  your  life,  if  by  direct  paths  you  will  follow 
and  sustain  the  cause  of  God ;  for  such  are  the  promises  written 
originally  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Take  refuge,  then, 
under  the  shelter  of  your  protecting  chief  and  captain,  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  in  time  and  place  will  know  how  properly  to 
avenge  the  wrong  that  he  has  suffered,  and  your  sorrows. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  TEOUBLES  IN  XAINTONGE.* 
After  I  had  perceived  the  follies  and  rogueries  of  men,  and  consi- 
dered the  horrible  emotions  and  wars  which  have  this  year  per- 
vaded the  whole  kingdom  of  France,  I  thought  within  myself 
to  make  the  design  of  some  town  or  city  of  refuge,  in  which  to 
retire  in  time  of  wars  and  troubles,  and  evade  the  malice  of 
many  horrible  and  insensate  plunderers,  whom  I  have  befive 
now  seen  in  the  execution  of  their  furious  rage  against  a  great 
multitude  of  families,  without  having  regard  to  just  or  unjust 
cause,  and  even  without  any  commission  or  commandment. 

'  Je0oep«6  FerOoM^,  N,  iif.— P,  iL 
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QuesUan, — It  seems  to  me,  when  I  hear  you  talk,  that  yon  do 
not  feel  assured  of  the  peace  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  send 
us,  and  that  you  have  still  some  fear  of  a  popular  outbreak. 

Answer, — I  pray  God  that  it  will  please  Him  to  give  us  His  peace; 
but  if  you  had  seen  the  horrible  excesses  of  men  that  I  have 
seen  during  these  troubles,  you  have  not  a  hair  in  your  head 
that  would  not  have  trembled,  at  the  fear  of  falling  to  the  mercy 
of  man's  malice.  And  he  who  has  not  seen  these  thingps,  could 
never  think  how  great  and  horrible  a  persecution  is. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  the  Prophet  David  preferred  rather  to  choose 
pestilence  than  famine  and  war,  saying  that  if  he  suffered 
league,  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  God,  but  that  in  war  he  was  at 
the  mercy  of  men;  for  which  cause  God  extended  his  rod  over 
his  people,  and  not  over  him,  because  he  had  submitted  himself 
to  divine  mercy,  and  made  plain  confession  of  his  fault.  For 
that  reason,  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  a  thing  horribly  to  fear, 
the  falling  under  the  mercy  of  men  who  are  wicked  and  per- 
nicious. 

Q^€st^an, — ^I  pray  you  to  tell  me  how  arose  this  division  in  this 
district  of  Xiuntonge ;  for  it  seems  to  mg  that  it  would  be  well 
to  set  it  down  in  writing,  in  order  that  it  might  remain  as 
a  perpetual  memorial  for  the  use  of  those  who  shall  come 
after  us. 

Answer, — You  know  that  there  will  be  many  historians  who  will 
employ  themselves  upon  this  matter:  at  all  events,  the  better 
to  describe  the  truth,  I  should  think  it  well  that  in  each  town 
there  should  be  persons  deputed  to  write  faithfully  the  deeds 
that  have  been  done  during  these  troubles ;  and  from  such 
materials  the  truth  might  be  reduced  into  a  volume ;  and  for 
this  cause  I  am  about  to  give  you  a  short  narrative,  not  of  the 
whole,  but  of  a  part  of  the  commencement  of  the  Reformed 
Church. 

You  must  understand,  that  just  as  the  Primitive  Churgh  was  built 
upon  a  very  small  beginning,  and  with  many  perils,  dangers, 
and  great  tribulations,  so,  in  these  last  days,  the  difficulty  and 
dangers,  pains,  labour,  and  afflictions,  have  been  great  in  this 
region  of  Xaintonge.    I  say  of  Xaintonge,  because  I  wiU  leave 
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die  inhabitants  of  any  other  diocese  to  write  of  it  themselves, 
that  which  they  truly  know. 

It  happened,  in  the  year  1546,  that  certain  monks,  having  spent 
some  days  in  parts  of  Germany,  or,  it  may  be,  having  read 
some  books  of  their  doctrine,  and  finding  themselves  deceived, 
they  had  the  boldness  secretly  enough  to  disclose  certain  abuses ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  priests  and  holders  of  benefices  understood 
that  these  people  depreciated  their  trade,  they  incited  the  judges 
to  descend  upon  them :  this  the  judges  did  with  an  exceedingly 
good  will,  because  several  of  them  possessed  some  morsel  of 
benefice  which  helped  to  boil  the  pot.  By  this  means,  some  of 
the  said  monks  were  constrained  to  take  flight,  to  exile  and 
unfrock  themselves,  fearing  lest  they  might  die  in  too  hot  a  bed. 
Some  took  to  a  trade,  others  kept  village  schools  ;  and  because 
the  isles  of  OUeron,  of  Marepnes,  and  of  Allevert,  are  remote 
from  the  public  roads,  a  certain  number  of  the  said  monks  with- 
drew into  those  islands,  having  found  sundry  means  of  living 
without  being  known.  And  as  they  visited  people,  they  ven- 
tured to  speak  only  with  hidden  meaning,  until  they  were  well 
assured  that  they  were  not  to  be  betrayed.  And  after  that  by 
this  means  they  had  reformed  some  number  of  persons,  they 
found  means  to  obtain  the  pulpit,  because  in  those  days  there 
was  a  grand  vicar  who  tacitly  favoured  them :  thence lit  followed 
that  by  little  and  little,  in  these  districts  and  islands  of  Xain- 
tonge,  many  had  their  eyes  opened,  and  knew  many  errors  of 
which  they  had  before  been  ignorant ;  for  which  cause  many 
held  in  great  estimation  the  said  preachers,  inasmuch  as  but  for 
them  they  would  view  their  errors  poorly  enough. 

There  was  in  those  days  a  man  named  CoUardeau,  fiscal  attorney, 
a  man  perverse  and  of  evil  life,  who  found  means  to  give  notice 
to  the  Bishop  of  Xaintes,  who  was  at  the  time  at  court,  giving 
him  to  understand  that  the  place  was  full  of  Lutherans ;  and 
that  he  gave  him  charge  and  commission  to  extirpate  them,  and 
not  only  wrote  to  him,  many  times,  but  also  transported  himself 
to  the  said  spot.  He  succeeded  so  well  by  these  means  that  he 
obtained  a  commission  from  the  bishop  and  from  the  parliament 
of  Bourdeaux,  with  a  good  sum  of  deniers  that  were  taxed  to 
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him  by  the  said  court.  This  he  contrived  for  gain,  and  not 
through  zeal  on  behalf  of  religion.  This  done,  he  tampered 
with  certain  judges,  as  well  in  the  island  of  OUeron  as  of  Alle- 
vert,  and  likewise  at  Gimosac.;  and  having  corrupted  these 
judges,  he  caused  the  arrest  of  the  preacher  of  St.  Denis,  which 
is  at  the  end  of  the  island  of  Olleron,  named  Brother  Robin, 
and  by  the  same  means  caused  him  to  be  passed  into  the  island 
of  Allevert,  where  he  arrested  another  preacher  named  Nicole ; 
and  some  days  afterwards  he  took. also  the  brother  at  Gimosac, 
wh&kept  a  school  and  preached  on  Sundays,  being  much  be- 
loved of  the  inhabitants.  And  although  I  believe  the  story  to 
be  written  in  the  Book  of  Martyrs,  yet,  nevertheless,  because 
I. know  the  truth  of  certain  facts,  I  have  found  it  well  to  write 
them,  namely,  that  they  well  disputed  and  maintained  their 
religion  in  the  presence  of  one  Navieres,  theologian,  canon  of 
Xaintes,  who  had  himself  formerly  begun  to  detect  errors,  how- 
ever much,  because  he  had  been  conquered  by  his  belly,  he 
maintained  the  contrary,  as  the  poor  captives  well  knew  to 
reproach  him  to  his  face.  However  that  might  be,  these  poor 
folk  were  condemned  to  be  degraded  and  caparisoned  in  green, 
in  order  that  the  people  might  esteem  them  fools  or  madmen ; 
and  what  is  more,  because  they  maintained  mani^ly  the  cause 
of  God,  they  were  bridled  like  horses  by  the  said  Collardeau, 
before  being  led  upon  the  scaffold,  which  bridles  had  to  each  an 
apple  of  iron  which  filled  all  the  inside  of  the  mouth — a  very 
hideous  thing  to  see ;  and  being  thus  degraded,  they  restored 
them  into  prison  to  conduct  them  to  Bourdeauz,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  condemned  to  death.  But  between  the  two  con- 
demnations there  occurred  an  admirable  accident,  namely,  that 
he  to  whom  most  evil  was  desired,  and  whom  it  was  designed 
to  put  to  death  with  the  most  cruelty,  was  the  man  who  escaped 
them,  and  quitted  the  pnsons  by  an  admirable  means ;  for,  to 
have  care  of  him,  they  had  stationed  a  certain  person  on  the 
steps  of  an  entry  near  the  prisons,  to  listen  for  any  sign  of  out- 
break; also,  they  had* procured  great  village  dogs,  which  a 
grand  vicar  had  brought,  which  were  set  at  large  in  the  bishop's 
court,  in  order  that  they  might  bark  if  any  prisoner  attempted 
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•to  come  out.  In  spite  of  all  theie  things,  Brother  Rohin  filed 
die  irons  which  he  had  upon  his  legs,  and  having  filed  them,  he 
gave  the  files  to  his  companions,  and  tiiis  done,  he  pierced  the 
walls,  vrfiich  were  of  good  masonry.  But  there  occurred  a 
strange  accident,  which  was,  that  bj  chance  a  nmnber  of  hogs- 
heads were  piled  one  upon  another  before  the  said  wall,  which 
hogsheads  being  pushed  down  created  a  great  noise ;  for  which 
oaase  the  porter  rose,  and  having  listened  a  long  while,  returned 
to  sleep.  And  fK>  the  said  Brother  Bobin  went  out  into  the 
court,  at  ihe  mercy  of  the  dogs.  However,  God  had  inspired 
him  to  take  some  bread,  and  when  he  was  in  die  court  he  direw 
it  to  the  said  dogs,  who  were  quiet  as  the  lions  of  Daniel  Now, 
it  must  be  noted,  that  the  said  Robin  had  never  been  in  this 
town  of  Xaintes,  for  this  came  being  in  die  bishop's  court,  he 
was  sdll  shut  up ;  but  God  willed  that  he  should  find  an  open 
door  which  led  intodie  garden,  which  he  entered,  and  finding 
himself  again  shut  up  between  eertam  somewhat  high  walk,  he 
pereeived  by  the  light  of  the  moon  a  certain  pear-tree  which 
was  close  enough  to  the  said  wall,  and  having  mounted  the  said 
pear-tree,  he  perceived  on  die  other  »de  of  the  said  wall  a 
chimney^  to  which  he  could  lei^  easily  enough.  Seeing  which, 
he  went  badc'to  the  prisons,  to  know  vdiether  any  one  of  his 
companions  had  filed  his  irons;  but  seeing  diat  they  had  not, 
he  oonsded  and  exhorted  .diem  to  battle  manfully,  and  to  take 
|»adendy  their  death;  and  embradng  diem,  took  leave  of  them, 
and  went  again  to  mount  upon  ±he  pear-tree,  imd  thence  leapt 
upon  die  chimneys  of  the  street  But  tins  was  a  very  marvelloas 
diing,  proceeding  from  the  divine  Frovidence,  how  the  said 
Robin  could  escape  the  second  danger;  for,  because  he  never 
had  been  in  die  town,  he  knew  not  to  whom  he  should  retire. 
But  because  he  had  been  sick  with  a  pleurisy  when  in  the 
prisons,  and  there  had  been  provided  for  him  a  physician  and 
apothecary,  the  said  Robin  ran  through  the  streets  inquiring 
for  the  said  physician  and  apothecary,  of  whom  he  had  remem- 
bered the  names.  But  in  doing  this  he  went  to  knock  at  several 
doors  belonging  to  his  greatest  enemies,  and  among  others  at 
the  door  of  a  counsellor,  who  employed  all  diligence  next  morning 
to  get  news  of  him,  and  promised  fifty  dollars  on  the  part  of  the 
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grand  yicar,  named  Belli^,  to  him  by  whose  means  the  «aid 
Bobm  should  be  taken.  He  then,  knocking  at  doors  in  the 
hoar  of  midni^t,  had  excellently  provided  for  his  occasion,  for 
he  had  fastened  up  his  dress  over  his  ^hoi^ders,  and  had  fastened 
his  fetters  to  one  of  his  legs,  and  by  such  means  those  who  came 
io  the  windows  bought  iheA  it  was  a  foobnan.  He  managed 
so  well  that  he  found  rei^ge  in  a  house,  and  was  Irom  thence  in 
the  same  hour  conducted  out  of  the  town,  which  occurred  in  the 
month  of  August  in  the  said  year;  but  those  two  companions 
were  burnt,  one  in  the  iiown  of  Xaintes,  luid  the  other  at  Li- 
bourne,  because  -the  parliament  of  Bourdeauz  had  fled  thither 
by  reason  of  ihe  plague,  which  was  then  in  the  town  of  Bour- 
deaux ;  and  the  above-named  martyrs,  Nicole  and  his  com- 
panions, died  in  the  month  of  August^  in  the  year  1546,  en- 
during death  wilh  a  great  constancy. 
The  bishop,  or  his  counsellors,  vesoived  in  those  times  on  a  trick 
tmd  stratagem  earftremety  «ubi^;  for  having  obtained  some 
oidor  from  iiie  king  for  the  cutting  down  of  a  great  number  of 
forests  which  were  around  this  town,  nevertheless,  because  many 
found  their  recreation  in  the  woods  and  pastures  of  the  said 
fovest,  they  would  not  penmt  ^lat  they -shoidd  be  levelled;  but 
ihoae  following  the  Mahometan  artifices  resolved  to  gain  the 
fanart  of  the  people  by  preachiugB  and  pvesents  made  to  the 
lmig?s  party,  and  sent  into  this  town  df  Xaintes,  and  other 
towns  of  the  diocese,  oertain  -monks  of  the  'Sorbonne,  who 
foamed,  skwezed,  twisted  and  twirled  themselves,  making  strange 
gesture  and  grimaces,  and  all  their  discourses  were  nothing  but 
outcry  against  these  new  Christians ;  and  sometimes  they 
exalted  their  Inshop,  saying  that  he  was  descended  from  the 
precious  blood  of  Monseigneur  St.  Louis  ;^  and  in  thb  way  the 

1  Bishop  of  Xaintes,  in  1544,  was  Charles  Cardinal  of  Bourbon;  Archbisliop 
of  Bouen,  Legate  of  Avignon,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  Peer  of  France, 
Coimnander  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Bpoit.  As  Palissy  would  say,  to  boil  his 
pot  he  had  some  benefices.  He  was  Abbot  of  St.  Denis,  Abbot  of  St.  Ger- 
main des  Prez,  Abbot  of  St  Ouen,  Abbot  of  Jumifeges,  Abbot  of  Corbie, 
Abbot  of  Yenddme,  Abbot  of  La  Couture,  Abbot  of  Signy,  Abbot  of  Orcamp, 
Abbot  of  Montebourg,  Abbot  of  Valemont,  Abbot  of  Perseigne,  Abbot  of  St. 
Germer,  Abbot  of  Ch&teliers,  Abbot  of  Froidmont,  Abbot  of  St  Etienne,  in 
DQon;  Abbot  of  St  Lucien,  in  Beauvais;  Abbot  of  St  Ifichael,  in  Lerrn; 
&c.  &c. 
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poor  people  patiently  allowed  their  woods  to  be  cut  down ;  and 
the  woods  having  been  thus  cut,  there  were  no  more  preachers. 
Thus  you  see  how  the  possessions  of  the  people  were  practised 
upon  as  well  as  their  souls. 

By  this  you  may  easily  judge  what  could  be  the  state  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  which  had  not  yet  any  appearance  of  a  Church, 
otherwise  than  that  there  were  some  who  tacitly  and  timidly 
complained  against  the  Papacy.  It  was  some  time  afberwards, 
in  the  year  1557,  when  one  named  Master  Fhilebert  Hamelin, 
who  had  been  formerly  a  prisoner  in  this  town,  and  taken  by 
the  same  Collardeau,  transported  himself  again  into  this  town 
of  Xaintes;  and,  because  he  had  dwelt  at  Geneva  for  some 
time  since  his  imprisonment,  and  having  enlarged  at  the  said 
Geneva  both  his  faith  and  doctrine,  he  had  always  a  remorse  of 
conscience,  because  he  had  dissembled  in  his  public  confession 
in  this  town;  and  wishing  to  repair  his  fault,  he  exerted  himself, 
wherever  he  went,  to  incite  men  to  have  ministers,  and  to  erect 
some  kind  of  Church,  and  so  travelled  through  the  lands  of 
France,  having  some  servants  who  sold  Bibles,  and  other  books 
printed  in  his  press.  For  he  had  given  his  mind  to  it,  and  made 
himself  a  printer.  In  doing  this,  he  passed  sometimes  through 
this  town,  and  went  also  to  Allevert.  Now,  he  was  so  just  and 
of  so  great  a  zeal,  that  although  he  was  a  man  ill  capable  of 
walking,  he  would  never  accept  horses,  although  many  urged 
him  so  to  do  with  full  affection.  And  being  slenderly  provided 
as  to  the  wherewith,  he  took  with  him  no  other  outfit  than  only 
a  simple  staff  in  his  hand,  and  went  his  way  alone,  in  this  manner^ 
without  any  fear. 

Now,  it  occurred  one  day,  after  he  had  concluded  some  prayers 
and  little  exhortations  in  this  town — ^having  at  most  seven  or 
eight  auditors — ^he  went  upon  his  way  to  Allevert,  and,  before 
parting,  he  prayed  the  little  flock  of  the  assembly  to  congregate 
themselves,  to  pray,  and  to  exhort  one  another;  and  so  he  went 
to  Allevert,  labouring  to  win  the  people  to  God ;  and  there, 
being  received  kindly  by  the  chief  part  of  the  people,  brought 
them  by  the  sound  of  a  bell  to  certain  sermons,  and  baptized  a 
child.     Seeing  which,  the  magistrates  of  this  town  constndned 
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the  bishop  to  produce  money  for  the  maintenance  of  a  pursuit 
of  the  said  Philebert,  with  horses,  gens  d'armes,  cooks,  and 
sutlers.  The  bishops,  and  certain  magistrates  of  this  town, 
transferred  themselves  to  the  island  of  Allevert,  where  they 
caused  the  child  to  be  re-baptized  who  had  been  baptized  by  the 
said  Philebert;  and  not  being  able  to  catch  him  there,  ihey  fol- 
lowed on  his  track,  until  they  had  found  him  in  the  mansion  of 
a  gentleman ;  and  so  they  brought  him  into  this  town,  as  a  male- 
factor to  the  criminals'  prisons,  although  his  works  give  certain 
witness  that  he  was  a  child  of  God,  and  truly  of  His  chosen. 
He  was  so  perfect  in  his  works  that  his  enemies  were  compelled 
to  own  that  he  was  of  a  holy  life,  always  without  approval  of 
his  doctrine. 
I  am  full  of  wonder  that  men  should  have  dared  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment of  death  over  him,  seeing  that  they  knew  well  and  had 
heard  his  blameless  conversation ;  for  I  am  assured,  and  I  can 
say  with  truth,  that  after  the  time  when  he  was  brought  into 
the  prisons  of  Xaintes,  I  mustered  hardihood  (although  the 
days  were  perilous  in  those  times)  to  go  and  remonstrate  with 
six  of  the  principal  judges  and  magistrates  of  this  town  of 
Xaintes,  that  they  had  imprisoned  a  prophet  or  an  angel  of 
God,  sent  to  announce  his  word  and  judgment  of  condemnation 
to  men  in  the  last  days ;  assuring  them  that  for  eleven  years  I 
had  known  the  said  Philebert  Hamelin  to  be  of  so  holy  a  life, 
that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  other  men  were  devils  when  com- 
pared to  him.  It  is  certain  that  the  judges  used  humanity 
towards  myself,  and  heard  me  kindly :  also  I  spoke  to  each  of 
them  in  his  own  house.  Finally,  they  treated  with  tolerable 
kindness  the  said  Master  Philebert,  although  they  could  not 
acquit  themselves  of  being  guilty  of  his  death.  True  it  is  that 
they  did  not  kill  him,  as  Pilate  and  Judas  did  not  kill  the  Lord ; 
but  they  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  those  by  whom  they 
knew  well  that  he  would  be  slain.  And  the  better  to  come 
by  a  wash  for  their  hands  that  would  acquit  their  hearts,  they 
reasoned  that  he  had  been  priest  in  the  Roman  Church ;  there- 
fere  they  sent  him  to  Bourdeaux,  with  good  and  sure  guard,  by  a 
provost-marshal. 
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Woald  you  know  how  holy  was  the  life  of  the  said  Philebeit  ? 
Libexty  was  given  to  him  to  live  in  the  apartment  of  tibe  gaol- 
keeper,  and  to  eat  and  drink  at  his  table ;  which  he  did  whole 
he  was  in  this  town.  Bat  after,  for  many  days,  he  had  labonied 
and  taken  pains  to  repress  the  gamblings  and  the  blasphemies 
which  were  committed  in  the  chamber  of  the  gaol-keeper,  it  was 
so  displeasing,  seemg  that  they  would  not  check  themselves, 
that  to  prevent  himself  from  listening  to  such  evil,  as  soon  as 
he  had  dined  he  caused  himself  to  be  led  into  a  criminal  oell^ 
and  remained  there  the  whole  day  long  in  solitude,  to  mroid  the 
evil  company. 

Item.  Would  you  know  still  better  how  he  walked  uprightly  ? 
To  him,  being  in  prison,  there  came  an  advocate  of  France, 
belonging  to  some  region  in  which  he  had  founded  a  little 
Church,  which  advocate  brought  three  hundred  livres,  which  he 
offered  to  the  gaol-keeper,  provided  he  would,  at  night,  put  the 
said  Philebert  outside  the  prisons.  Seeing  which,  die  gaol- 
keeper  was  almost  incited  to  do  it ;  he  requested,  however,  to 
take  counsel  with  the  said  Master  Philebert,  who  answering, 
told  him :  "  That  it  was  better  worth  his  while  to  die  at  the 
hands  of  the  executioner,  than  to  expose  another  man  to  evil 
for  the  good  of  self."  Which  learning,  the  said  advocate  took 
back  his  money.  I  ask  you,  which  is  he  among  us  who  would 
do  the  like,  being  at  the  mercy  of  enemies  as  he  was  ?  The 
judges  of  this  town  knew  well  that  his  life  was  holy;  neveriihe- 
less,  they  acted  through  fear,  lest  they  should  lose  thdr  offices : 
so  we  must  understand  it 

I  was  well  informed,  that  while  the  said  Philebert  was  in  the  prisons 
of  this  town,  there  was  a  person  who,  speaking  of  the  said  Phile- 
bert^ said  to  a  counsellor  of  Bourdeaux :  '*  They  will  bring  you, 
one  of  these  days,  a  prisoner  from  Xaintes,  who  will  speak  to 
you  well,  messieurs.''  But  the  counsellor,  blaspheming  the 
name  of  God,  swore  that  he  should  not  speak  to  him  at  all,  and 
that  he  should  take  care  not  to  be  present  at  his  judgment.  I 
adc  you  whether  this  counsellor  called  himself  a  Christian,  who 
would  not  condemn  the  just  ?  At  any  rate,  since  he  was  con- 
stituted judge,  he  will  have  no  excuse ;  for  while  he  knew  diat 
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the  other  was  a  good  man,  he  ought  Tpith  his  power  to  have 
opposed  the  judgment  of  those  who,  through  ignorance^  or 
through  malice,  condemned  him,  delivered  him  up,  and  caused 
him  to  be  hung  like  a  thief,  the  18A  of  April,  in  the  above- 
named  year. 
Some  time  before  the  arrest  of  the  said  Philebert,  there  was  in  this 
town  a  certain  artisan,  marvellously  poor  and  indigent,  who  had 
so  great  a  desire  for  the  advancement  of  the  Gospel,  that  he 
demonstrated  it  eveiy  day  to  another  as  poor  as  himself,  and 
with  as  little  learning,  for  they  both  knew  scarcely  anything : 
nevertheless,  the  first  urged  upon  the  other  that  if  he  would 
employ  himself  in  making  some  form  of  exhortation,  that  would 
be  productive  of  great  fruit.  'And  as  the  second  felt  himself  to 
be  totally  destitute  of  learning,,  that  gave  him  courage;  and 
some  days  afterwards  he  assembled,  one  Sunday  in  the  morning, 
nine  or  ten  persons,  and  because  he  was  ill  versed  in  letters,  he 
had  taken  some  passage  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
having  them  put  down  in  writing.  And  when  they  were  as- 
sembled, he  read  to  them  the  passages  and  texts,  saying :  ^'  That 
each  man,  according  to  the  gifts  he  had  received,  should  dis- 
tribute them  to  others ;  and  that  every  tree  which  bore  not  fruit, 
vrould  be  cut  down  and  cast  into  the  fire."  Also  he  read  another 
text  taken  from  Deutewmomy,  where  it  is  written:  ^^  Thou  shalt 
declare  my  words,  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when 
thou  walkest  by  the  waj,  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou 
riseth  up  ;  and  thou  shalt  write  them  on  the  door-posts  of  thine 
house,  and  on  the  gates."  He  proposed  to  them,  also,,  the 
Parable  of  the  Talents,  and  a  great  number  of  such  texts ;  and 
this  he  did  tending  towards  two  good  ends :  the  first  was  to 
show,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  people  to  speak  of  the  statutes 
and  ordinances  of  God,  and  that  his  doctrine  might  not  be 
despised  on  account  of  his  own  abject  st^te.  The  second  end 
was  to  incite  certain  auditors  to  do  as  he  was  doing;  for  in  this 
same  hour  they  agreed  together  that  six  from  among  them 
should  make  exhortations  weekly — that  is  to  say,  each  of  the 
six  once  in  six  weeks,  on  Sundays  only.  And  because  they 
undertook  a  business  in  which  they  had  never  been  instructed, 
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it  was  said  that  they  should  put  their  exhortations  down  in 
writing,  and  read  them  before  the  assembly.  Now  all  these 
things  were  done  by  the  good  example,  counsel,  and  doctrine  of 
Master  Philebert  Hamelin.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  the  town  of  Xaintes. 

I  am  sure  that  there  was,  at  the  beginning,  such  a  congregation 
that  the  number  was  of  five  alone ;  and  while  the  Church  was  so 
little,  and  the  said  Master  Philebert  was  in  prison,  there  arrived 
in  this  town  a  minister  named  De  la  Place,  who  had  been  sent 
to  go  and  preach  in  Allevert.  But  on  the  same  day,  the  at- 
torney of  the  said  Allevert  happened  to  be  in  this  town,  who 
assured  him  that  he  would  be  very  unwelcome  there,  on  account 
of  that  baptism  which  Master  Philebert  had  performed,  because 
several  assistants  thereat  had  been  condemned  to  very  heavy 
penalties,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  we  prayed  the  said  De 
la  Place  to  administer  to  us  the  word  of  God ;  and  he  was  re- 
ceived for  our  minister,  and  remained  until  we  had  Monsieur 
de  la  Boissiere,  which  is  he  whom  we  still  have  at  the  present 
time.  But  this  was  a  pitiable  thing,  for  we  had  the  good-will, 
but  the  power  to  support  the  ministers  we  had  not ;  inasmuch 
as  La  Place,  during  the  time  that  we  had  him,  was  maintained 
partly  at  the  expense  of  the  gentlemen,  who  frequently  invited 
him.  But  fearing  lest  that  might  not  be  the  means  of  corrupting 
our  ministers,  they  advised  M.  de  la  Boissiere  not  to  leave  the 
town,  except  with  permission,  to  attend  upon  the  nobility,  even 
though  it  might  be  upon  urgent  business.  By  such  means,  the 
poor  man  was  shut  up  like  a  prisoner,  and  very  frequently  ate 
apples,  and  drank  water  for  his  dinner ;  and  for  want  of  table- 
cloth, he  very  often  laid  his  dinner  on  ^  shirt,  because  there 
were  very  few  rich  people  who  joined  our  congregation,  and  so 
we  had  not  the  means  of  paying  him  his  salary. 

In  that  way  our  Church  was  established:  in  the  beginning,  by 
despised  folk ;  and  when  its  enemies  arrived  to  waste  and  per- 
secute it,  it  had  so  well  prospered  in  a  few  years,  that  already 
the  games,  dances,  ballads,  banquets,  and  superfluities  pf  head- 
dress and  gildings,  had  almost  all  ceased :  there  were  almost  no 
more  scandalous  words  or  murders.     Actions  at  law  were  be- 
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ginning  greatly  to  diminish ;  for  so  soon  as  two  men  of  our 
religion  began  an  action,  means  were  found  to  bring  them  to 
accommodation^  and  even,  very  often,  before  commencing  any 
suit,  one  man  did  not  begin  to  proceed  against  another  until 
•first  he  had  caused  him  to  be  reasoned  with  by  members  of  the 
dhurch.  When  the  time  came  for  Easter  preparations,  many 
engaged  in  hatreds,  dissensions,  and  quarrels,  were  reconciled. 
The  question  was  not  only  about  psalms,  prayers,  canticles,  and 
spiritual  songs,  any  more  than  it  was  only  a  quarrel  against 
ilissolute  and  lewd  songs.  The  Church  had  so  well  prospered, 
that  even  the  magistrates  had  assumed  the  control  of  many  evil 
things  which  were  dependent  upon  their  authority.  It  was  for- 
bidden to  innkeepers  to  have  gaming  in  their  houses,  or  to  give 
meat  and  drink  to  people  who  inhabited  houses  in  the  town,  in 
order  that  the  debauched  men  might  be  returned  to  their 
families.  You  would  have  seen  in  those  days,  on  a  Sunday, 
fellow-tradesmen  rambling  through  the  fields,  groves,  and  other 
pleasant  places,  singing  in  troops,  psalms,  canticles,  and  spiritual 
songs,  reading,  and  instructing  one  another. 

You  would  have  seen  the  daughters  and  virgins  seated  by  troops 
in  the  gardens,  and  other  places,  who,  in  a  like  way,  delighted 
themselves  in  the  singing  of  all  holy  things.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  would  have  seen  the  teachers,  who  had  so  well  in- 
structed youth,  that  the  children  had  even  no  longer  a  puerility 
of  manner,  but  a  look  of  manly  fortitude.  These  things  had 
so  well  prospered  that  people  had  changed  their  old  manners, 
even  to  their  very  countenances. 

The  Church  was  established  in  the  beginning  with  great  difficulty 
and  eminent  perils ;  we  were  blamed  and  vituperated  with  per- 
verse and  wicked  calumnies.  Some  said.  If  their  doctrine  were 
good,  they  would  preach  it  publicly.  Others  said,  that  we 
assembled  out  of  lewdness,  and  that  at  our  assemblies  women 
were  common.  Others  said,  that  we  went  to  kiss  the  tail  of  the 
devil  with  the  candle  of  rosin.  Notwithstanding  all  these  things, 
God  so  well  fEivoured  our  affair,  that  although  our  assemblies 
were  most  frequently  held  in  the  depth  of  midnight,  and  our 
enemies  very  often  heard  us  passing  through  the  street,  yet  so 
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it  was,  that  God  bridled  them  ixi  such  a  manner  iiiat.  we'  were 
preserved  imder  Bis  protection.  And  when  God  wiDad  l&at 
His  Churdi  was  manifested  publicly,  and  in  the  free  of  da^;^  he 
folfiUed  in  oar  town  an  admirable  work ;  for  there  were  sent  to 
Tonlouse  two  of  the  principal  chiefs,  who  would  not  have  per- 
mitted onr  afisemUies  to  be  public^  which  was  the  reason  why 
we  had  the  hardihood  to  take  the  maikst-hall.  That  we  eould 
not  posriibly  have  done  without  great  scandal,  if  the  said  ^diiefs 
had  been  in  the  town.  And  this  would  have  been  so;  for  you 
cannot  affirm  that,  since  those  troubles,  they  have  be^i  other- 
wise than  totally  bent  on  cheeking,  ruining^  and  amiihilating, 
engulfing,  and  thrusting  into  an  abyss  the  little  skiff  of  Ae 
Reformed  Church* 

By  that»  I  can  judge  easily  that  God  detained  them  for  the  space 
of  two  years,  or  thereabout,  at  Toulouse,  in  order  that  tibey 
might  not  hurt  His  Church,  during  the  time  that  He  would 
have  it  to  be  manifested  publicly.  Though  the  Church  had 
great  enemies,  nevertheless  she  flourished  in  such  a  manner  in 
few  years,  that  even  the  enemies  of  the  same,  to  iheir  very  gneat 
regret,  were  constrained  to  speak  well  of  our  ministers;  and 
particularly  of  Monsieur  de  la  Boissiere,  because  his  life  rebuked 
them,  and  gave  good  witness  of  his  doctrine.  Now,  certain 
priests  began  to  take  part  in  the  assemblies,  to  studjs  and  take 
counsel  about  the  Church ;  but  when  any  one  of  the  Church 
was  guiky  of  some  fault,  or  wrong,  to  any  one  of  the  adversaries, 
they  were  very  prompt  to  say :  '*  Your  minister  has  never 
counselled  you  to  do  this  evil."  And  so  the  enemies  of  the 
Gospel  had  the  mouth  shut ;  and,  though  they  held  the  mmis- 
ters  in  hatred,  they  dared  not  malign  them,  because  of  tibeir 
good  life. 

In  those  days  the  priests  and  monks  were  blamed  in  common  talk 
— that  is  to  say,  by  enemies  of  the  religion,  and  they  said  thus: 
"  The  ministers  make  prayers,  which  we  cannot  i&ij  to  be  good. 
"Why  is  it  that  you  do  not  make  the  like?"  Which  ae^g, 
m(Hi8ieur,  the  theologian  of  the  chapter,  betook  himself  to 
making  prayers  like  the  ministers ;  so  did  the  modes,  who  were 
paid  salaries  for  preaching :  for  if  there  was  a  shrewd  brotiier, 
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awkward  customer,  and  subtle  aigumentator  among  the  monks 
in  the  whole  country,  he  must  be  had  in  the  cathedral  church. 
Thus  it  happened,  tibat,  in  those  days,  these  was  prayer  in  the 
town  of  Xaintes  eyery  day,  from  one  side  or  the  odier. 
Do  you  wi^  to  know  how  the  Roman  eisdesiaatioB  made  the  said 
prayers,  through  hypocrisy  and  malice  ?  Ohserve  a  little :  iiiey 
make  no  more  o£  them  now,  nor  did  they  make  any  before  the 
coming  of  the  ministers.  Is  it  not  easy  to  judge,  ihat  what 
they  did  in  that  respect  was  only  for  the  sake  of  saying:  <'  I 
know  how  to  do  that  as  well  as  others?^  However  that  may 
be,  the  Church  prospered  so  well  then,  that  ilie  fruits  of  the  same 
will  endure  for  ever.  And  those  who  hope  that  they  shall  see 
the  Church  beaten  down  and  annihilated,  they  will  be  con- 
founded. For  since  God  insured  its  safety  then,  when  diere  were 
but  three  or  four  despised  folk,  how  much  more  He  will  have 
care  to-day  of  a  g^reat  number?  I  do  not  donbt  ibat  she  will 
be  tormented;  upon  that  we  ought  all  to  be  well  assured,  since 
it  ia  written ;  but  that  will  not  be  acoordmg  to  the  desire  and 
measure  of  her  enemies.  Seyeral  village-people  in  liiose  days 
demanded  ministers  of  their  rectors,  or  farmers,  of  tihe  Church, 
or  otherwise  declared  that  they  would  pay  no  tithes :  this  wor- 
ried the  priests  more  than  any  other  thing,  and  appeared  to  them 
very  strange. 
In  those  days,  deeds  were  done  worthy  enough  to  make  one  laugh 
and  weep  at  the  same  time ;  for  certain  hrmen,  hostile  to  the 
religion,  seeing  these  new  events,  betook  themselves  to  the 
ministers  to  pray  that  they  would  come  and  exhort  the  people  of 
the  district  which  they  farmed,  and  this  in  order  that  they  might 
be  paid  their  tithes.  I  never  looked  so  merry,  though  I  wept  the 
while,  when  I  heard  say  that  the  attorney,  who  was  criminal- 
notary  when  suits  were  brought  against  those  of  die  religion, 
had  himself  made  the  prayers,  a  little  while  before  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  Churdb  in  the  parish  of  which  he  was  farmer.  It  is 
to  be  decided  whether,  when  he  himself  made  the  prayers,  he 
was  a  better  Christian  than  when  he  made  out  die  indictment 
agfunst  those  of  the  religion :  certes,  he  was  as  good  a  Christian 
when  he  made  out  the  indictment,  as  he  was  when  he  made 
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the  prajers,  provided  that  he  made  them  only  to  get  out  of  the 
labourers  their  corn  and  &uits. 

The  fruit  of  our  little  Church  had  so  well  prospered,  that  they 
had  constnuned  the  wicked  to  become  good ;  nevertheless,  their 
hypocrisy  has  been  since  then  amply  made  manifest  and  known : 
for  when  they  had  license  to  do  evil,  they  have  shown  outwardly 
what  they  kept  hidden  in  their  wretched  breasts.  They  have 
done  deeds  so  wretched  that  I  have  horror  in  the  mere  remem- 

«  brance,  at  the  time  when  they  rose  to  disperse,  engulf,  ruin, 
and  destroy  those  of  the  Reformed  Church.  To  avoid  their 
horrible  and  execrable  tyrannies,  I  withdrew  myself  into  the 
secret  recesses  of  my  house,  that  I  might  not  behold  the  mur- 
ders, cursings,  and  indecent  deeds  which  were  done  in  our  rural 
glades ;  and  being  thus  withdrawn  into  my  house  for  the  space 
of  two  months,  I  had  warning  that  hell  was  loose,  and  that  all 
the  spirits  of  the  devils  had  come  into  the  town  of  Xsuntes :  for 
where  I  had  heard  a  little  while  before  psalms,  canticles^  and 
all  honest  words  of  edification  and  good  example,  I  heard  only 
blasphemies,  blows,  menaces,  tumults,  all  miserable  words,  dis- 
soluteness, lewd  and  detestable  songs;  in  such  wise,  that  it 
«eemed  to  me  as  if  all  virtue  and  holiness  on  earth  had  been 
smothered  and  extinguished :  for  there  issued  certain  imps  out 
of  the  Ch&teau  of  Taillehourg,  who  did  more  ill  than  the  demons 
of  antiquity.  They,  entering  the  town,  accompanied  by  cer- 
tain priests,  with  naked  sword  in  hand,  cried,  <'  Where  are  ihey  ?" 
They  must  cut  throats  immediately ;  and  so  ihey  did  to  those 
who  walked  abroad,  well  knowing  that  there  was  no  resistance ; 
for  those  of  the  Reformed  Church  had  all  disappeared.  In  any 
<;ase  to  find  evil,  they  took  a  Parisian  in  the  streets,  who  w&s 
reported  to  have  money ;  they  killed  him  without  meeting  any 
resistance,  and  exercising  their  accustomed  trade,  reduced  him 
to  his  shirt  before  life  was  extinct.  After  that,  they  went  from 
house  to  house,  to  seize,  sack,  gluttonise,  laugh,  jest,  and  make 
joy  with  all  dissolute  deeds  and  blasphemous  words  against 
God  and  man ;  and  they  d^d  not  content  themselves  with  jest- 
ing against  man,  but  also  they  jested  at  God ;  for  they  said, 
that  Agimus  had  beaten  the  Eternal  Father. 
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In  that  day  there  were  certain  persons  in  the  prisons,  to  whom  the 
pages  of  the  canons,  when  they  passed  before  the  said  prisons, 
said,  jesting,  "  The  Lord  will  help  you ;"  and  they  said  to  them 
again,  "  Now  say,  *  Avenge  me,  espouse  my  cause.'  *'  And  some 
others,  beating  with  a  stick,  said,  ^'  The  Lord  be  merciful  to 
you."  I  was  greatly  terrified  for  the  space  of  two  months, 
seeing  that  the  linkboys  and  blackguards  had  become  masters 
at  the  expense  of  those  of  the  Reformed  Church.  I  had  nothing 
every  day  but  reports  of  frightful  crimes  that  from  day  to  day 
were  committed ;  and  it  was  of  all  those  things  the  one  that 
grieved  me  most  within  myself,  that  certain  little  children  of 
the  town,  who  came  daily  to  assemble  in  an  open  space  near  the 
spot  where  I  was  hidden  (exerting  myself  always  to  produce 
some  work  of  my  art),  dividing  themselves  into  two  parties, 
and  casting  stones  one  side  against  the  other,  swore  and  blas- 
phemed in  the  most  execrable  language  that  ever  man  could 
utter;  for  they  said,  by  the  blood,  death,  head,  double-head, 
triple-head,  and  blasphemies  so  horrible,  that  I  have,  as  it  were, 
horror  in  writing  them.  Now,  that  lasted  a  long  while,  while 
neither  fathers  nor  mothers  exercised  over  them  any  rule.  Often 
I  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  risk  my  life  by  going  out  to 
punish  them ;  but  I  said  in  my  heart  the  seventy-ninth  Psalm, 
which  begins,  '^  O  God,  the  heathen  are  come  into  thine  inhe- 
ritance." I  know  that  many  historians  will  describe  these 
things  more  at  length ;  nevertheless,  I  have  desii;ed  to  say  thus 
much  by  the  way,  because,  during  the  evil  days,  there  were 
very  few  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  ixt  this  town. 
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CHAPTER  L 

PALISST  BBSOIJBD — THE  DEDICATION  OF  HIS  SECOND  BOOK. 

Ihfbisonment  of  Berx)^  Palissy  implied  stoppage  of  decora- 
tive works  upon  the  premises  of  many  wealthy  people.  Falissy 
put  to  death  meant  the  extinction  of  an  ornamental  art.  Great 
men  requirjed  the  service  of  the  Potter,  and  stretched  forth  their 
hands,  therefore,  to  withdraw  him  &om  the  gallows.  Perhaps 
they  were  incited  to  their  efforts  hy  his  virtue  also. 

Palissy  in  Saintes  had  heen  protected  hy  the  leading  men  of 
either  faction.  By  the  Catholics  it  was  well  known  that  he 
worked  for  Montmorenci,  in  a  huilding  that  had  heen  erected  for 
him  partly  hy  the  constable  himself;  he  held  also  a  document, 
signed  by  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  forbidding  the  authorities 
"  to  take  cognizance  of  or  undertake  anything  against  him  or  his 
house."  This  had  been  conceded  for  the  express  purpose  of 
ensuring  the  completion  of  the  work  in  progress  for  the  Constable 
Montmorenci.  To  the  Reformers  it  was  known  not  only  that  he 
sympathised  in  their  religious  views,  but  that  the  Count  de  la 
Rochefoucault  had  forbidden  all  intrusion  on  the  workshop  of  the 
artist. 

Nevertheless,  Bernard  had  been  prosecuted  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  his  town — ^men,  he  says,^  "  who  have  none  occasion 
against  me,  e;ccept  in  that  I  have  urged  upon  them,  many  times, 
certain  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  in  which  it  is  written  that  he  is 
unhappy  and  accursed,  who  drinks  the  milk  and  wears  the  wool  of 
the  sheep,  without  providing  for  it  pasture.  And  by  as  much  as 
that  ought  to  have  incited  them  to  love  me,  they  have  therein 
made  for  themselves  occasion  to  desire  that  I  should  be  committed 
to  destruction  as  a  malefactor ;  and  it  is  a  true  thing,  that  if  I 
had  depended  on  the  judges  of  this  town,  they  would  have  caused 

*  In  his  address  to  the  Duke  de  Montmorenci,  prefixed  to  the  Becept^ 
VerUabk, 
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me  to  be  put  to  death,  before  I  should  have  been  able  to  obtain 
any  assistance." 

The  Sire  de  Pons  and  his  lady — ^the  Sire  de  Pons  being  king's 
lieutenant  in  Saintonge — had  interfered  in  time  to  prevent  the 
complete  annihilation  of  the  workshop  of  Palissy^  which  had  been 
decreed  by  the  wise  men  of  Saintes  in  their  town- hall  ^  But 
Palissy  was  carried  off  "at  night  by  by-roads  to  Bourdeaux.'^ 
From  the  pariiament  of  Bordeaux  hfr  could  haw  no  mercy  to 
ezpeoty  and  onee  at  Bbrdeaux;  the  only  vescue  that  wouM  be 
available  m«9fe  be  m  ihs  king^s  hand  stretched  out  from  the  throne. 
The  king's  fieatesant  in  Saintonge^  the  Sire  de  Pon9,  had'  power 
to  eo&ivol  liie  justices  of  Saintes;  but  the  parltmnent  of  Bor* 
deaux,  in  its  distnet,  swayed  the  power  of  the  king,  and  the  jos- 
tice9  of  Sftintes  w^'  knew  l^at  if  they  conM  carry  Palissy  to 
Bordeaux,  and  iii&fe  place  hzm  at  the  mercy  of  the  patHoment,  die 
iBterfisroBee  of  Ae  Mng  himself  alone-  could^  sare  Inra. 

The  Sire  de  Pons  immediately  exerted*  himself;  the  S^gnenr 
de'  'B&ne  and  the  Seigoeur  de  Jamae  were  equally  prompt  to  eom-- 
nnmieate  with  Mentmorenci.  P&Hssy,  in  a  dedicatevy  episde  to 
his  great  patron,  Ae  constable,  quietly  assigns  the  motive  of  ihdbr 
aeal  in  his  behaif.  He  had  said  how  the  Duke  ^  Mon^nsier 
gave  him  a  safeguard,  ^  well  knowing  that  no^  man  could  bring 
your  work  to  a  completion  but  myself***  He  adcls>  that  when  he 
was  imprisoned,  the  above-named  seigneura  ^*took  great  trouble 
to  cause  me  to  be  delivered,  with  the  design  that  your  work  might 
be  completedL'*  If  Phiissy  had  not  acquired  his  secret  as  a  potter, 
if  hb  death  had  not  meant  the  extanction  of  an  ornamental  art,  in 
that  year  1562  he  would  hove  died  upon  the  gallows^ 

MontmoreBci)  being  suddenly  informed  by  hi^  good  Mends 
upon  die  spot  of  the  fate  tftat  threatened  the  ingenious  Pbtter, 
Master  Bemasd,  lost  no  time  in  addressn^  the  queen-mother,  and 
securing  the  safety  of  his  workman.  Queen  €ath»ine,  who  would, 
of  course,  in  so  feifling  a  matter  oblige  the  great  eonstaUe,  had 
also  a  taste  for  the  patronage  of  clever  artists.  An  edict  was 
therefore  issued  in  the  king's  name,  appointing  Palissy  inventor  of 
Rustic  Figulines  to  the  king  and  to  the  constable.  This  removed 
him  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Bordeaux ;  for,  as  a  servant  «£  the 
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kin^^  his  cause  eould^  come  under  no  otker  cognizance  tluin  that  of 
the  grand  connell.  By  the  same  edict  Palissj  received  aUsOy  of 
course,  sveh  encovffagement  as  puhlic  honour  might  i^ord  him 
in  the  prosecfution  of  his  art*  The  cxmtt  protected  Master  Ber- 
nard not  because  he  was  » shrewd  observer,  a  good  naturailist,  or  a 
pure-minded  Reformer ;  the  honour  of  its  protection  was  bestowed 
oo  Palissy  the  Potter,  workm*  m  earth ;  according  to-  his  own  de- 
signation of  his  calling,  ^Worker  in  Earth,  and  Inventor  of  Bustic 
F%«lis«8."^ 

The  men  wha  have  just  been  named  aa  intercessors  lor  the  life 
of  Pyissy,  were  men  of  mark  in  their  own  time,^  whose  names  are 
constantly  recurring  in  contemporary  records  which  extend  over  a 
large  part  of  the  sixteesth  century.  The  Seigneur  de  Burie  was 
an  oki  maxb  who  had  fought  in  Italy,  and  whose  name  has  already 
ocenrred  upon  these  pages,  in  eonmexkm  with  the  early  campa^^ 
of  Montlnc.  He  belonged  to  an  ancient  house  of  Saintoi^e^  and 
was  BOW  lieutenant-genend  of  the^  Idng  ia  Aunis,  under  Uie  orders 
of  Antony,  King  of  Navarre.  The  Seigneur  of  Pons,  which  is  a 
town  not  fiir  from  Saintes,.  was^  as  we  have  seen  idready,  the  king's 
lieutenant  in  Saintonge.  He  was  also  Coimt  of  Minrennes,  the 
famou?  salt-district.  The  Seigneur  de  Jamac,  Governor  and 
Seneschal  of  Rochelle^  was  a  veteran  soldier,  chiefly  fiunoiis  for  his 
due^  fifteen  years  before  thia  civil  war,  with  the  Seigneur  de  la 
Choteignevaie.  As  the  story  of  that  duel  i&istrates  the  times,  it 
may  be  wortii  narratuig. 

Ltt  the  last  year  of  the  reignr  of  Francis^  L,  scandal  arose  at 
court,  whkh  very  much  coneemed  the  Dauphin  Henry.  Jamae 
had  communicated  to  the  dauphin  Ottering  intelligence  from 
a  great  lady  of  the  court,  which  the  imprudemt  dauphin  had  con- 
fided to  some  friends^  His  friends  increased  the  circle  of  the  reve» 
lationff,  and  the  enemies  of  the  great  kdy,  hearing  the  story,  pub- 
lished it  abroad,  and  made  the  best  or  worst  use  of  it  they  oould 
against  her.  The  king,  incensed,  proceeded  to  inquire  with  whom 
the  scandal  had  originated.  The  dauphin,  who  was  no  great 
favourite  with  his  father,  and  had  recently  fallen  into  disfavour  by 
seeking  the  recal  of  Montmorenci,  dkred  not  avow  his  fault.     To 

*  **  Otiviier  &  T^ire^  et  lirraiiteur  dEor  BtiBl£<jtte8  KgoI&MMk** 
v2 
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check  further  inquiiji  a  friendly  knight,  the  Seigneur  de  la  Cha- 
teigneraie,  stepped  forward  and  declared  that  the  unwelcome 
rumours  had  originated  with  himself.  Chateigneraie  was  one  of 
the  two  or  three  most  formidable  knights  in  a  court  that  laid  the 
greatest  stress  on  chiyalry,  and  was  accordingly  a  favourite  com- 
panion of  the  king.  He  could  literally  take  a  bull  by  the  horns, 
and  felt,  therefore,  that  he  incurred  little  risk  in  doing  so  meta- 
phorically in  the  present  instance  to  protect  the  dauphin.  Jamac 
felt  compelled  to  challenge  the  camp  Hercules,  who,  with  the  true 
instinct  of  a  game-cock,  crowed  in  advance  over  an  easy  victory. 
The  challenge  was,  of  course,  accepted,  and  King  Francis  dying, 
the  combat,  which  took  place  at  sunset,  in  the  park  of  St.  Ger- 
main en  Laye>  before  the  new  King  Henry  and  the  assembled 
court,  was  one  of  the  first  acts  at  which  Henry  assisted  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  Chateigneraie,  who  could  hurl  his  lance 
into  the  air  and  catch  it  three  times  in  succession,  while  he 
galloped  at  full  speed  over  a  plain,  prepared  a  feast  beforehand  ia 
his  tent  to  celebrate  his  victory.  Jamac  was  accounted  a  doomed 
man,  but  by  a  dexterous  stroke,  known  to  this  day  in  duels  as  the 
coup  de  JarnaCf  he  wQunded  his  opponent  in  the  ham,  and  van- 
quished him  completely.  Chateigneraie  lay  bleeding  under  the 
sunset  on  the  green  sward  of  the  park,  and  was  carried  thence, 
not  to  the  feast  prepared  within  his  tent,  but  to  the  bed  on  which 
he  was  to  while  away  the  few  remaining-  hours  of  life.  The 
laurels  of  this  victory  were  always  g^en  upon  the  head  of  Gui  de 
Chabot  Jamac,  who  now,  some  fifteen,  years  after  the  duel,  united 
with  the  Sire  de  Pons  and  the  Seigneur  de  Burie  in  intercession 
for  the  life  of  Bemard  Palissy. 

It  is  a  coincidence  of  no  very  startling  character,  although  per- 
haps worth  naming,  that  the  edict  against  Reformers,  under  which 
Palissy  was  arrested,  had  been  dated  by  Henry  II.  from  Econen, 
in  June,  1559 ;  while  it  was  from  his  own  labours  at  Ecouen  that 
Palissy  derived  the  patronage  which  saved  his  life. 

Palissy,  saved  from  the  power  of  the  parliament^  of  Bordeaux, 

'  The  word  "  parliament,"  which  occurs  often  in  this  narrative,  must  not 
incautiously  be  taken  in  our  English  sense.  There  were  in  France  thirteen 
parliaments,  sovereign  courts,  lay  and  ecclesiastic,  high  courts  of:  appeal  for 
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and  being  thoroughly  protected  now  against  hostility  from  the 
belligerents  on  either  side,  returned  to  his  family,  and  quietly 
resumed  his  occupations  in  the  half-depopulated  town  of  Saintes. 
Churches  had  been  battered,  and  antiquities  destroyed.  Friends 
of  the  Potter  had  been  slaughtered  in  the  streets,  or  sent  to  die 
upon  the  gallows.  The  workshop  of  Palissy  had  been  thrown 
open  to  the  sky,  and  its  broken  doors  invited  the  intrusion  of  the 
people.  Bernard  made  the  requisite  repairs,  and  wiped  away  the 
traces  of  the  interruption,  while  he  not  only  resumed  his  old  work, 
but  iilso  his  old  habits  among  the  woods  and  fields,  and  his  old 
way  of  speaking  freely  what  he  felt  to  be  the  truth.  The  prison 
of  Bordeaux,  and  his  near  escape  &om  death,  inspired  him  with 
so  little  terror,  that  the  first  year  of  recovered  liberty  was  occupied 
in  seeing  through  the  press  of  Barthelemi  Berton,  at  Rochelle, 
a  little  book  which  he  proposed  to  dedicate  to  the  queen-mother 
and  the  Constable  Montmorenci,  and  in  which,  among  other  matter, 
he  did  not  scruple  to  utter  with  the  utmost  freedom  his  opinions 
as  a  Huguenot.  No  man  had  any  right  to  put  hJs  mind  in  fetters, 
no  man  had  power  to  make  Palissy  afraid,  and  so  the  simple- 
hearted  Potter  thought  and  spoke  what  seemed  to  him  the  neces- 
sary truth  with  tranquil  honesty. 

The  book  which  Palissy,  after  his  rescue  from  prison,  busied 
himself  in  seeing  through  the  press,  contained  treatises  on  four 
subjects — namely,  ag^culture,  natural  history,  the  plan  of  a 
delectable  garden,  to  which  is  appended  a  history  of  the  troubles 
in  Saintonge,  and  the  plan  of  a  fortified  town,  which  might  serve 
as  a  city  of  refuge  in  those  times  of  trouble.  The  treatises,  con- 
taining part  of  the  experience  of  his  past  years,  had  probably  been 
written  before  his  imprisonment,  since  it  is  only  in  his  prefatory 

their  respective  districts.  There  were  attached  to  them  notaries,  attorneys,  fiscal 
attorneys,  attorneys-general,  &c.,  each  court  having,  of  course,  a  president.  They 
had  cognizance  of  civil  and  criminal  cases,  made  special  laws,  and  represented 
to  those  under  them  the  power  of  the  king.  The  most  ancient,  and  for  a  long 
time  the  only  parliament,  was  that  of  Paris,  which  gave  immediate  assistance 
to  the  king  in  his  deliberations,  and  both  by  seniority  and  influence  deserved 
the  first  rank  among  others  of  its  kind.  It  was  often  spoken  of  simply  as 
"  The  Parliament."  Other  parliaments  were  instituted  in  diflferent  provinces 
at  different  dates ;  that  of  Bordeaux  was  the  fourth,  but  the  exact  date  of  its 
establishment  is  unknown* 
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maUer  that  he  has  made  reference  to  that  eyent  The  book  into 
which  they  are  cdleeled,  in  which  one  of  the  lea^g  objects  »  to 
instmct  men  to  avoid  the  enormous  waste  occasioned  to  the  fields 
by  defective  care  of  the  manure,  is  thus  entitled :  ^^  A  Trustwotrthy 
Becdpt^  by  which  all  the  men  of  Fiance  may  learn  how  to  miilti{dy 
and  augment  their  Treasures.  Hem. — Those  who  hare  acquired 
no  knowledge  of  Letters,  may  learn  a  Fhilosc^y  necessary  to  all 
dwellerB  in  the  earth.  Item,  in  this  book  is  contained  the  design 
of  a  Garden  as  delightful  and  useftd  in  ifivention  as  ever  has  been 
seen.  liem,  the  design  and  arrangement  of  a  Fortified  Town,  the 
most  impregnable  of  which  men  have  ever  heard.''  ^  Tbis  book  was 
publiidied  in  a  quarto  form  at  Rodielle,  by  Barthelemi  Berton,  in 
the  year  1564,  being  the  second  year  following  that  in  which 
Palissy  had  been  committed  to  the  dungeons  of  Bordeaux. 

The  prefiitory  matter  in  the  first  pages  of  Bemard^s  book,  his 
second  book,  according  to  his  own  phrase,  but  Ae  first  of  which 
there  remains  to  us  authentic  information,  includes  the  usual 
modicum  of  recommendatory  verse.  This  verse  is  of  the  usual 
quality.  ^'  F.  B.  to  Bernard  Palissy,  *  his  singular  and  perfect 
finend,'  and  to  the  reader,"  riiymes  in  a  way  that  derives  us  of 
all  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  other  letters  of  his  name.  Pierre 
Sanzay,  to  a  quick  tune,  dances  before  the  book  with  a  most 
lusty  song  of  praise.  "  Through  all  past  ages,"  he  says,  **  Na- 
ture, mother  of  things,  these  heaped  treasures  has  hidden  under 
her  wings.  Man  when  he  was  a  child,  with  wonder  could  not  fill 
us.     Hercules,  or  Adam's  nephews,  buHt  a  pair  of  pillars ;  Greece 

^  Jieoqtte  Veritabk,  par  laquelle  tons  les  Hommes  de  la  France  pouioiit 
apprendre  k  xnultipller  et  augmenter  lenrs  Thresors.  Item. — Eux  qui  n^ont 
iamais  en  oognoissance  des  lettree,  poarront  apprendre  nne  PhiloBophie  iie> 
cessaire  k  tous  les  habitans  de  la  terre.  Itemj  en  ce  liure  est  contenu  le  dessein 
d*vn  jardin  autant  delectable  et  d'vtUe  invention  qu'il  en  £ut  oncques  veu. 
Iteniy  le  deeaon  et  ordonnance  d'nne  TiQe  de  Forteresse  la  plus  imprenable 
qnliomme  onjrt  iamais  parler,  cofmpose  par  Maistre  Bernard  Palissy,  ouarier  de 
terre,  et  innentenr  de  Rustiqnes  Fignlines  dn  R07,  et  de  Monseigneiir  le  Dnc 
de  Montmarancy,  Pair  et  Connestable  de  France,  demenrant  en  la  vi]]e  de 
Xaintes.  A  la  BocheBe,  de  rimprimerie  de  Barthelemj  Berton,  MDLznn. 
To  make  the  title  more  attractive,  a  publisher  who  issued  the  works  of  Palissj, 
in  ie86,  Robert  Fonet,  entitled  them  all,  How  to  grow  Rich,  Le  Meyen  dedoftmr 
Mk^  et  La  Mantle  verUdbk  par  laquelh,  &c.  Several  French  writen%  and 
Yohidre  among  them,  knowing  ttie  works  <tf  their  great  Potter  only  *y  this 
title,  have  leapt  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  an  aldiemist  1 
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has  gotten  cmdit  for  some  CoryatideB,  Eg^ypt  far  the  bigness  of 
her  Pyramids;  we  semeanber  tbe  Carian  sepulehre,  and  the  ancient 
amphitheatre  crowns  Csesar  with  glery ;  but  none  of  those  ^ings 
come  near  the  Rustic  Figulines:  they  are  bo  well  painted,  and  so 
ingeniously  imagined*  The  befose-named  trifling  works,  namely, 
due  Stmits  of  GibnJtu^  the  monaments  of 'Greece,  the  Pynumds, 
and  the  Coliseum,  lequised  thousands  of  makers,  but  the  best  of 
them  was  not  equal  to  a  liaBin  made  by  you,  Paliasy,  alone.  The 
best  of  them  has  been  bettered  by  eloquenee,  but  yours  are  better 
than  the  powers  of  speech.  X^e  ancients  eounled  S0?en  woadefs 
in  the  world;  had  th^  seen  yours,  it  woold  have  Tanked  before 
£b»  first.  ApeUes  painted  better  than  Parrhasius,  Pftn^nsiuB 
bettor  than  Zeuxis.;  but  you  beat  them  all.  The  high  and  thidk 
xosk  poors  no  clearer  water  than  that  which  you  pour  in  a  minue 

At  this  point  Pierre  Sanxay  becomes  luminous.  I  have  quoted 
the  matter  of  his  praise  thus  far,  as  an  amusing  illustration  of 
iwhat  used  to  be  done  in  the  old  days,  when  no  book  could  go 
abroad  respectably  unless,  like  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  it  had 
some  worthy  men  to  dance  before  it,  sin^g  songs  of  triumph. 
But  Pierre  begins  now  to  be  particular  in  his  laudation,  and  to 
fipeoify  some  works  of  Palissy  which  he  holds  to  be  peculiariy 
enperior  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Pyramids.  We  have 
sdready  referred  to  the  rustic  grotto  erected  by  Palissy  for  Mont- 
marend,  in  the  g^ardens  of  Ecouen,  the  site  of  which  was  after- 
wards known  86  the  Fontaine  Madame.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  reference  of  Pierre  Sanxay  is  now  to  this  device.  The 
rook  from  which  the  cascade  fell  was  ^entarely  and  literally  made 
by  Bernard,  being  a  grand  specimen  of  his  painted  pottery. 
Rustic  figulines  of  frogs  and  fishes  were  placed  in  and  about  the 
water,  lizards  were  put  upon  the  rock,  and  serpents  scattered  in 
the  grass.  The  allusion  to  ApeUes  and  Zeuxis  may  very  possibly 
bsove  been  suggested  to  the  mind  of  Pierre  Sanxay  by  a  connexion 
between  the  story  of  the  grapes  by  which  the  birds  were  cheated, 
and  the  figure  of  a  dog  modelled  and  painted  by  Bernard,  and 
placed  at  his  workshop-door,  which  had  been  invited  out  many 
times  to  single  combat  by  perplexed  dogs  belonging  to  the  town. 
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Alluding  to  such  works,  and  probably  with  a  direct  reference  to 
the  grotto  at  Ecouen,  Pierre  Sanxay  goes  on  to  say  to  the  author 
of  the  "Trustworthy  Receipt:"  "A  Tarentine  Archytas  made 
the  flying  doye ;  but  you  make,  in  argentine  course,  a  troop  of 
fishes  swimming.^  The  frogs  in  a  pond  are  not  more  infinite ; 
but  your  frogs  do  not  need  to  croak,  for  they  are  seraphim* 
Mega&ra  to  the  hideous  chief  took  baleful  serpents ;  but  you,  not 
less  adventurous,  make  serpents  things  of  light.  The  lizard  on  the 
moss  has  not  more  native  lustre  than  the  lizard  in  that  house 
which  is  made  famous  by  your  new  work.  The  herbs  look  not 
sweeter  in  the  fields,  and  green  meadows  are  not  more  preciously 
enamelled,  than  those  which  grow  under  your  hand.  Cold, 
moisture,  and  heat,  wither  all  other  herbage ;  whatever  may  be 
the  weather,  yours  can  take  no  harm.  I  will  be  silent  now,  and 
only  say  that  of  a.  better  treasure  your  rich  nature  gives  us  reve- 
lation in  yourself." 

Therein  we  may  heartily  agree  with  Pierre  Sanxay ;  for  in  the 
book  to  which  his  verses  are  affixed,  there  is  no  higher  charm 
than  that  which  we  derive  from  the  pure,  natural  outpouring  of 
Bernard's  mind.  In  a  book  published  fourteen  years  later  we  find 
the  results  of  his  matured  experience,  and  the  whole  sum  of  his 
acquirements  as  a  naturalist  who  had  pushed  forward  far  beyond 
the  knowledge  of  his  time.  In  this  book  we  find  Bernard  labour*^ 
ing  onward,  writing  in  the  simplicity  of  an  unlettered  man,  whom 
God  has  gifted  with  a  quick  and  subtle  genius,  who,  with  the  per* 
feet  mind  of  a  philosopher,  and  fearlessness  of  manly  thought  and 
speech,  is  na'ive  and  single-hearted  as  a  little  child. 

The  letters  written  after  his  release,  by  Palissy,  and  prefixed  to 
his  book,  are  addressed  respectively  to  the  constable  and  to  his 
son,  to  the  queen-mother,  and  to  the  reader.  To  the  eldest  son  of 
the  constable,  the  Marshal  de  Montmorenci,  Grovernor  of  Paris, 
the  first  letter  speaks ;  and  it  commences  with  an  idea  repeated 
solemnly  by  Palissy  in  other  writings,  which  was,  indeed,  the 

^  It  would  be  easy  to  make  mimic-fishes  that  would  float  and  dance  about 
in  water  agitated  by  a  cascade ;  but  the  poet  has  probably  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  illusion  which  Bernard  tells  us  he  wished  to  produce,  by  placing  on  the 
margin  of  his  fountain  enamelled  fishes,  similar  in  appearance  to  the  living 
creatures  that  were  set  to  swim  about  in  the  transparent  water. 
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mainspring  of  his  intellectual  machinery.  The  parahle  of  the 
Talents — the  duty  of  every  man  placed  in  the  world  to  see  how  he 
might  turn  all  his  powers  to  account,  and  do  the  utmost  good  of 
which  his  mind  was  capahle — waf  the  touchstone  by  which  Ber- 
nard tried  the  temper  of  his  industry.  This  religious  feeling, 
aiding  and  strengthening  his  natural  activity  of  mind,  forced 
Palissy  to  pursue  with  energy  every  path  by  which  he  thought  he 
could  arrive  at  truth.  He  never  remained  satisfied  with  what  was 
done,  for  there  was  always  more  to  do.  He  laboured  ever  forwa^rd 
in  his  art ;  he  studied  nature,  not  as  a  recluse,  but  as  a  man  ready 
to  seek  every  opportunity  of  turning  his  discoveries  in  science  to 
the  practical  advantage  of  his  race.  He  saw  that  if  men  kept 
honest  local  records,  history  would  be  more  correct,  and  there- 
fore  he  narrated  the  events  of  his  own  town.  He  saw  errors  in 
Church  discipline,  which  caused  misery  and  strife,  and  he  pro- 
claimed honestly  all  that  he  saw.  Having  finally  acquired  much 
knowledge,  and  eliminated  what  he  thought  to  be  some  valuable 
practical  ideas,  from  the  spreading  of  which  ever  the  country  good 
would  follow,  it  became  his  duty  to  spread  them  if  he  could,  and 
that  was  his  first  motive  for  the  publication  of  his  book. 

He  did  not  profess  indifference  to  either  praise  or  profit.  His 
mind  was  too  healthy  to  be  ashamed  of  any  just  and  natural  desire. 
He  would  be  very  glad  to  be  entrusted  with  any  profitable  com- 
mission, and  without  hint-dropping  or  circumlocution,  whenever  it 
occurred  to  him  that  he  could  be  useful  to  somebody  with  profit 
to  himself,  he  wrote  what  he  thought  in  his  own  honest,  unaffected 
manner. 

For  inscribing  his  first  letter  to  the  Marshal  de  Montmorenci, 
the  eldest  son  of  his  great  patron,  Palissy  may  have  had  several 
motives.  The  son  of  the  constable  represented  less  perfectly  than 
his  father  the  faction  of  the  triumvirate ;  he  had  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  the  old  man  firom  his  coalition  with  the  Guises;  and  dif- 
fering not  very  much  in  age  from  Palissy,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  liberal  in  temper,  Palissy  felt  for  him,  as  perhaps  he  felt 
for  Palissy,  if  they  had  met  often  at  Ecouen,  beyond  the  relation 
of  patron  and  client,  a  good  deal  of  human  liking.  Then  again, 
by  addressing  his  first  letter  to  the  younger  Montmorenci,  Palissy 
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could  addvesfl  the  qneen-raotlier  afterwafds  ncdtli  gsoater  ^e&amej. 
He  i^iraDk  altogHher  from  ihe  fiotUm  of  a  gratefiil  letter  to  tbe 
Jdbog,  nor  did  he  wish,  by  vnatkkg  ie  the  qneea-mother  oon  hm  Sant 
page,  conrsely  to  ibnst  himself  before  the  notioe  of  the  thKnie. 
To  have  pkoed  hii  epistle  to  the  queen  after  that  which  he 
addressed  to  the  eider  Montmorencn,  considering  the  gveat  pownt 
and  inAiienoe  of  the  <dd  constable,  would  have  been  a  preoedent 
4hat  might  have  suggested  to  •the  qne^L  herself  distaatoliil  wcftec 
lions.     The  less  prominent  son  cf  the  roarBhaJ  was,  therefione, 
chosen  to  stand  in  the  fint  plaoe  among  Ins  dediestorj  letters; 
aflter  that,  he  paid  his  humble  duty  to  the  (^aeen  and  «onslftUe. 
These  consid^'ations  would  he  strengthened  by  the  dictates  of 
self-interest,  which  would  suggest  the  mamhal  as  a  very  likely 
man  to  trust  the  workman  whom  Ids  father  trusted.     These  was 
some  hope  that  he  might  give  Bernard  oommission  to  execute  that 
design  for  a  delectable  garden  M4iioh  the  bode  contained^  and  to 
•which  the  stnught£»rwavd  Potter  a^cited  his  practical  intention. 
Agmn,  the  heir  of  the  old  constable  and  of  the  estate  at  Eosiifin 
was  a  man  whose  £nendship  it  became  the  interests  of  Falissy  to 
cultivate,  if  he  could  do  so  in  any  honourable  way.     I  have  sug- 
gested a  variety  of  possible  motives,  and  more  could  be  adduced 
if  it  were  worth  while,  for  few  men  act  in  any  way  upon  a  single 
motive  only.      Therefore,  when  men  are  asked  what  was  their 
season  for  an  act,  the  question  ought  almost  invariably  to  be, 
what  were  their  reasons  ?  and  when  for  their  reply  they  give 
a  single  moldve,  they  often  misrepresent  even  themselves,  because 
they  are  unable  to  reproduce  in  a  few  words,  if  they  are  able  to 
recal,  a  complin  process  of  the  mind. 

Falissy  then  addressed  the  first  dedication  of  his  book  to  Mon- 
seigpieur  the  Marshal  de  Montmorenci,  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
the  King,  Captain  of  Fifty  Lances,  Governor  of  Paris  and  the 
Isle  of  France.  Commencing  with  the  sense  of  religious  respon- 
sibility, he  gravely  expresses  his  feeling  that  God  has  commimded 
men  to  eat  bread  by  the  labour  of  their  bodies,  and  that  they 
•should  multiply  the  talents  which  fie  had  committed  to  them,  in 
accordance  with  fiis  testament. 

'^  Which  havhi^  considered,  I  ihave  not  been  wilhog,"  Jbe  aays, 
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^^  to  hide  in  the  ground  tkose  talentB  wlnoh  it  has  pleased  Him  to 
allot  to  me;  therefore,  to  eanse  them  to  hring  profit  and  increase, 
according  to  His  ^commandment,  I  have  heen  desirous  to  produce 
them  before  every  one,  and  especially  before  your  lordship,  know- 
ing well  that  by  you  they  would  not  be  desjinsed,  though  diey 
liave,  indeed,  proceeded  out  of  a  poor  treasury^  being  held  by 
a  person  very  abject,  and  of  low  condition ;  this  notwithstaa&ig, 
since  it  has  pleased  my  lord  the  constable,  your  father,  to  do 
me  the  honour  to  employ  me  in  his  service,  for  the  building  of  an 
admirable  rustic  grotto  of  new  invention,  I  have  not  feared  to 
address  to  you  a  portiim  of  die  talents  wfaich  Z  have  recdived  ^m 
£Sm  in  whom  all  gifts  abound." 

These  talents  he  proceeds  to  explain  are,  first,  certain  ^'  good 
secrets  "  concemii^  agriculture,  which  he  publishes,  desiring  ^'  to 
eicoite  good  &eling  (in  all  men  towards  the  eardiy.and  to  make 
them  lovers  of  wtue  and  just  icoL"  He  also  desires,  in  comiexion 
with  this  subject,  to  point  out  certain  errors  in  ButniDg,  the 
aioondment  of  which  would  ^  be  the  means  of  enabling  men  to 
gather  more  than  four  million  bushels  of  grain  yearly  in  Prance 
above  what  is  costomary,  provided  that  they  be  content  to  follow 
my  advice,  which  I  hope  that  they  who  are  subject  to  you  will  do 
when  they  have  received  the  information  given  in  this  book." 

Palissy  then  states  that  Ins  bo^  contains  also  odginal  plaits  of 
a  garden  and  of  a  fortified  town.  He  says,  ^'  I  have  not  put  a 
picture  of  the  said  garden  in  this  book,  because  there  are  many 
w^o  are  not  worthy  to  see  it,  and  especially  the  enemies  of  virtue 
and  good  wit ;  and  also  my  indigence,  and  the  occupations  ai  my 
art,  have  not  permitted."  Palissy  had  often,  probably,  desmbed 
ta  conversation  some  parts  of  his  great  garden  idea,  and  been  pro- 
nounced in  that,  as  in  many  other  of  his  schemes,  a  visionary. 
fie  proceeds  to  rebut  this  notion ;  and  as  to  the  picture,  he  adds, 
"  Whenever  it  may  please  you  to  employ  me  in  this  affair,  I  will 
not  fiiil  to  provide  you  quickly  with  a  picture,  and  even  will  put 
the  plan  into  execution,  if  you  daould  feel  inclined  to  have  dm 
done." 

Be  then  foresees  objection  tiiat  may  probably  arise  against  the 
reception  of  a  scheme  of  fortiBcation  d&om  a  Potter,  who  has  had 
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no  experience  in  batteries  or  the  assault  of  towDS.  "  To  this 
I  reply,  that  the  work  which  I  have  begun  for  my  lord  the  con<^ 
stable  gives  witness  enough  of  the  g^t  which  God  has  given  me^ 
to  close  their  mouths ;  for  if  they  inquire  into  it,  they  will  find 
that  such  a  work  has  not  before  been  seen.  Item, — Having  made 
more  ample  inquiry,  they  will  find  that  no  man  has  taught  me  to 
understand  the  details  of  the  above-named  work.  If,  then,  it  has 
pleased  God  to  distribute  to  me  of  His  gifts  |U3  an  artist  in  earth, 
who  will  deny  that  He  has  also  sufficient  power  to  communicate 
to  me  a  portion  of  understanding  in  the  military  art,  which  is  ac* 
quired  rather  by  nature,  or  natural  sense,  than  by  practice?'^ 
(There  was  little  science  in  it  in  the  days  of  Palissy.)  "  The  for* 
tification  of  a  town  chiefly  consists  in  tracings  and  lines,  according 
to  geometry ;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  thanks  to  God,  I  am  not 
ignorant  of  these  things.  I  have  assumed  the  boldness  to  propose 
to  you  these  arrangements,  in  order  to  obviate  the  detraction  of 
some  who  might  persuade  you  by  saying  that  the  thing  is  impos- 
sible.'^ Bernard  is  quite  convinced  that  his  fortress  is  impregnable, 
and  is  ready  to  stake  his  life  upon  the  truth  of  his  invention.  It 
may  be  observed  in  advance,  that  the  impregnability  of  Bernard's 
fortress  by  any  means  available  against  it  in  those  days  is  perfectly 
demonstrable,  but  the  adoption  of  it,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see^ 
-would  have  been  open  to  fatal  objection  upon  other  grounds.  The 
conclusion  of  the  letter  to  the  marshal  well  displays  the  elegant 
and  nervous  style  which  Palissy  attuned  by  speaking  the  clear 
thoughts  of  a  man  of  genius  in  the  words  which  they  themselves 
suggested,  without  any  strain  for  artificial  polish.  "  If  these 
things  are  not  written  with  so  much  dexterity  as  is  due  to  your 
greatness,  you  will  be  pleased  to  pardon  me ;  and  this  it  is  my 
hope  that  you  will  do,  seeing  that  I  am  not  Greek,  nor  Hebrew, 
nor  poet,  nor  rhetorician,  but  a  simple  artisan,  poorly  enough 
trained  in  letters :  this  notwithstanding,  for  such  reasons,  the  thing 
in  itself  has  not  less  value  than  if  it  had  been  uttered  by  a  man 
more  eloquent.  I  had  rather  speak  truth  in  my  rustic  tongue^ 
than  lie  in  rhetoric.  Therefore,  my  lord,  I  hope  that  you  will 
receive  this  small  work  with  as  ready  a  will  as  I  have  a  desire 
that  it  shall  give  you  pleasure." 
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The  clearness  with  which  thoughts  presented  themselves  to  the 
liyely  apprehension  of  the  Potter,  led  him  at  all  times  to  speak 
them  in  words  accurately  fitted  to  his  meaning.  For  this  reason 
the  French  written  by  Palissy  three  centuries  ago  has  very  little 
of  an  antiquated  cast ;  his  language,  like  his  mind,  appeara  to 
have  marched  forward  out  of  his  own  time. 

The  next  epistle,  addressed  by  the  liberated  Potter  "  To  my  very 
dear  and  honoured  lady,  Madame,  the  Queen-Mother,"  relates^ 
how,  when  he  had  been  delivered  from  the  hands  of  his  cruel 
enemies  by  her  ^^  means  and  favour,  at  the  request  of  my  lord  the 
constable,"  he  reflected  that  it  had  been  ungrateful  in  men  to  im- 
prison him  for  admonishing  them  to  their  own  advantage.  And 
then,  considering  whether  there  might  not  be  in  himself  also  some 
spirit  of  ingp?atitude,  he  remembered  the  favour  of  the  queen, 
"  which  seeing,  I  found  that  it  would  be  in  me  a  great  ingratitude 
if  I  were  not  regardful  of  such  boon.  Nevertheless,  my  indigence 
has  not  permitted  that  I  should  transport  myself  into  your  own 
presence  to  thank  you  for  such  boon,  which  is  the  smallest  recom- 
pense that  I  could  make."  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  in  the- 
most  prosperous  time  of  his  life  Palissy  was  rich.  The  art  of 
pottery,  especially  to  one  who  does  not  labour  by  the  light  of  past 
experience,  is  very  costly.  The  spoiling  of  elaborate  work  in  the 
furnace,  loss  of  much  material  and  time  and  labour,  is  a  frequent 
accident;  and  Palissy,  who  always  laboured  forward  into  un- 
known regions  for  increase  of  skill,  was  of  course  always  paying 
for  his  knowledge  by  mishaps  attendant  on  his  spirit  of  adventure. 
If  he  had  hoarded  any  little  store,  it  would  have  been  consumed 
dunng  his  imprisonment,  and  the  last  coins  of  it  were  probably 
expended  in  the  repair  of  damage  that  had  been  done  to  his  work- 
shop by  his  enemies.  The  expense  of  publishing  his  book,  and 
travelling  upon  that  business  between  Saintes  and  Rochelle,  would 
fiirther  burden  him;  he  might  well,  therefore,  plead  indigence  as 
his  apology  for  not  incurring  the  expense  of  an  appearance  at  the 
court.  He  offered  to  the  queen,  however,  the  secrets  contained  in 
his  book. 

"  My  littleness,"  he  says,  not  without  so  much  just  pride  as 
elevates  him  far  above  the  host  of  sycophants — *'  my  littleness  has 
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not  doFtd  to^  take  tihe  liberty  of  dedioat&Bg  1117  woik  to^  the  Idagy 
knowiog^  well  that  some  woidd  say  ti^ai  I  had  done  thie  for  ^ 
sake  of  being  recompensed:  if  it  had  been  so^  it  would  have  been 
no  new  tl»ng.  Madame^  there  never  was  a  time  when  good  in* 
nentioitt  received  their  reward  &om  kings ;  nevertb^ss,  I  have 
hope  that  this  work  will.be  nuMre  useful  to  the  king  than  to  any 
other  person.  At  the  same  time,  because  ei  my  littleoess,  1  have 
dedicated  k  to*  Monseigoenr  de  MoDtmoreoei,  good  and  £uthliil 
servant  of  the  king,  which  I  h<^  he  has  found  means  to  make 
very  well  understood  by  his  sovereign  prinee  and  king.''  Having 
put  in  this  good  word  for  the  marshal,  Palisay  pceponnds  aai  idea 
for  himselL  There  wafr  no  affisotation  of  indep^dence  in  Ber** 
nard's  expression  of  a  feeUng  whi^  in  our  e^wn  conntry^  at  any 
rate,  artists  idiare  widi  him  to  the  present  day :  *^  Madatme,  there 
never  was  a  time  when  good  inventions  received  their  reward  &wn 
kingsw"'  That  waa  a  plain  truth,  hut  Palissy  does  not  affiset  to  <£s- 
dain  patronage.  It  oceurs  to  him  that  he  should  be  gM:  to  have  a 
little  work  in  one  of  the  q.tteen's  gardens;  t^at  being  a  natural 
and  honest  object  of  desire^  Bernard  has  no  false  delicacy  in  ei- 
pressing  it.  <<  There  are  thkigs  wri^n  in  th^ts  book,"  he  t^s 
the  queen,  "  which  will  be  able  to  assist  much  in  the  building  of 
your  garden  of  Chenonceaux;  aad  if  it  shall  please  yon  to  com- 
mand me  to  do  you  service  therein,  I  shaU  not  hA  to  enriplay  my- 
self about  it.  And  if  you  should  feel  inelinatbn  to  do  this^  I  will 
do  things  that  no  other  man  has  done  11^  to  ihe  present  day." 
The  works  from  his  i^mace  being  nniqixe  in  their  chaoactei^  of 
coarse  that  promise  would  have  been  extremely  ef»y  of  fulfilment. 
In  his  epistle  to  his-  great  patron,  the  constable,  Palissy  ficst 
excuses  himself  £or  not  having  rendered  thanks  at  die  time  when 
he  was  drawn  ''  out  of  the  hands  of  his  mortal  and  capital.enemies. 
Yon  know^"  he  says,  ^^  that  the  oceupaidon  of  my  time  upon  yonr 
work,  together  with  my  indigence,  hasre  not  permitted  it.  I 
doubt  whether  you  would  have  found  it  good,  if  I  had  qwtted 
your  work  to  bring  you  large  thanks.''  Palissy  then  narrates  to 
the  constable  briefly  the  cause  and  manner  of  his  arrest.  He  ac- 
counts for  his  eontinuuice  at  Saintes  during  the  heat  of  the  con- 
tention, and  after  his  enemies  possessed  the  town  in  triumph,  hy 
saying,  « I  should  have  taken  good  heed  not  to  fall  into  their  san- 
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guinaBj  kaiid%  had  it  sot  bom  t&at  I  hoped^  they*  would  have 
xegsxd  fbr  your  woik^and  for  their  dnty  to<  MonoeigneuF  the  Duke 
de  Montpensiei^  who  gayo  me  a  saleguard,  fopbidding  ifhem  to 
take  oogoiaioce  of,  or  undertake  anythmg  s^ins^  me  or  against 
my  house ;  weli  knowiag  that  no  man  eould  bring  your  work  to 
oompletion  but  myself."  After  telling  the  tade  briefly,  he  adds: 
^I  hare  written  to  you  all  liiese  things,  iir  order  that  you  might 
not  he  of  opinion  iikiast  I  had  been  imprisoned  as  a  thief  or  mur- 
derer.'* 

Addressing  in  thv  faust  place  the  reader,  he  prs^s  to  }^m  m  a 
Mendly  manner;^  ^^  Be  not  sa  ind(^ent  or  sash  as^  to  content  your- 
self with  the  reading'  of  the  beginning  or  a  pcoi  thereof;  but>  in 
ovder  to>  carry  away  fronts  it  some  fimit,  take  painn  to  read  the 
whole,  without  having  regard  to  the  littleness  and  abject  eondi- 
iioit'  of  the  author,  nor  yet  to  his  language,  vusl^e  aod  ill  adorned, 
assuring  yourself  that  yon  will  find  nothing  in  this  writing  which 
iff  not  of  profit  to  you  more  or  less.**  Applying  presently  his 
main  idea,  and  praying  his  reader*  *'  to  caH  to  mind  a  passage 
which  is  m  die  Holy  Scripture,  there  where  &t.  Paid  says^  that 
eack  one  according  as  he*  has  received  gifb  should  distribute 
thereof  to^  others,"  he  urges  upon  him  Ihe  duty  of  instructing  his 
unlettered  labourers,  ^that  they  may  be-  made  oareMly  to  study 
in  natural  philosi^y,  aoeording  to  my  counsel.'*  The  instrudioa 
o£  agricultural;  labourers  in  natural  philosophy  is  aa  idea  that 
sounds  speenlatiTe'  enough  even  m  the  present  day.  Bi:^  Palissy 
was  right ;  his  notion  was  clear-sighted  and  practical.  If  farmers 
had  gifto  of  knowledge  to  distribute  to  their  servants,  they  could 
raise  them  very  quickly  in  the-  scale  of  intellect,  smd  there  is  no 
knowledge  so  easy  of  acquisilion  and  so  interesting  to  unlettered 
men  as  plain  and  useM  information  on  the  meaning  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  nature.  If  labourers  were  taught  to  know  the  reason 
that  is  in  their  daily  labour,  and  the  ways  of  nature  which  it  is 
their  occupation  to<  assist,  they  would  not  only  work  more  happily 
and  blunder  less,  but  would  contribute  in  seme  independent  ways 
to  the  advance  of  agricukure. 

f^EspeciaUy,"  says  Bernard,  "  let  that  secret  and  precept  which 
eonesms  manure-heaps,  that  I  have  put  inta  this  book,  be  divu^ed 
and  made  manifest  to  them ;  and  that  also,"  he  adds,  allowmg  for 
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the  slow  perceptions  of  the  ignoraDtj,  *'  so  long  as  may  he  needed, 
till  they  hold  it  in  as  high  esteem  as  the  thing  merits.  Since  so 
it  is,  that  no  man  could  estimate  how  great  the  profit  in  France 
would  be,  if  on  this  subject  they  would  accept  my  counsel.'' 
Palissy  then  mentions  f^  a  kind  of  earth  called  marl,"  which  he 
had  seen  used  as  manure  ^'  in  certain  parts  of  Gascony,  and  some 
other  regions  of  France."  This  subject  he  promises  to  investigate 
and  treat  of  in  a  third  book,  ^'  if  I  see  that  my  writings  axe  not 
despised,  and  that  they  are  put  in  execution." 

After  again  defeniUng,  as  quite  practicable,  his  ideas  for  the 
garden  and  the  fortress,  Bernard's  epistle  to  the  reader  thus  con- 
tinues :  '*  I  have  also  found  so  much  ingratitude  in  many  persons 
that  this  has  caused  me  to  restrain  myself  from  too  great  liberality; 
at  the  same  time,  the  desire  I  have  toward  the  public  good  will 
incite  me  some  day  to  take  an  opportunity  of  making  the  picture 
of  the  said  garden,  according  to  the  tenour  and  design  written  in 
this  book.  But  I  would  like  to  beg  of  the  nobility  of  France,  that 
after  I  shall  have  occupied  my  time  to  do  them  service,  it  will 
please  them  not  to  return  me  evil  for  good,  as  the  Roman  eccle* 
siastics  of  this  town  have  done,  who  have  desired  to  get  me^hung, 
for  having  sought  on  their  behalf  the  g^atest  good  that  could 
accrue  to  them,  which  is,  for  having  wished  to  incite  them  to  feed 
their  flocks,  following  God's  commandment.  And  no  man  can 
say  that  ever  I  have  done  them  any  wrong ;  but  because  I  urged 
upon  them  their  perdition,  according  to  the  eighteenth  of  the 
Apocalypse,  seeking  thus  to  amend  them,  and  because  many  times 
also,  I  had  shown  them  a  text  written  in  the  Prophet  Jeremiah, 
where  he  says,  *  Woe  unto  you,  pastors,  who  drink  the  milk  and 
wear  the  wool,  and  leave  my  sheep  scattered  upon  the  mountains ; 
I  will  demand  them  again  of  your  hands ;'  they,  seeing  such  a 
thing,  instead  of  amending,  hardened  themselves,  and  banded 
themselves  together  against  the  light."  The  simple,,  earnest 
Potter,  who  seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  plain  duty  to  expos- 
tulate with  the  well-dined  ecclesiastics  of  his  town,  to-  urge  upon 
them  their  perdition,  and  awaken  them,  if  possible,  with  the 
solemn  note  of  texts  that  pronounce  woe  against  unfaithfol  pas- 
tors, speaks  half  in  real,  half  in  ironical  surprise  at  the  return  he 
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had  for  all  his  good  intentions,  "  I  never  should  have  thought," 
he  tells  his  reader,  "  that  for  that  cause  they  would  have  wished 
to  take  occasion  to  put  me  to  death.  God  is  my  witness,  that  for 
the  evil  they  have  done  to  me  they  had  no  other  occasion  than  the 
above  named." 

Finally,  Bernard  commends  to  all  his  readers  agriculture  as  ^'  a 
just  toil,  and  worthy  to  be  prized  and  honoured ;"  and  again,  urges 
his  desire  '^  that  the  simple  may  be  instructed  by  the  wise,  in 
order  that  we  may  none  of  us  be  rebuked  at  the  last  day  for 
having  hidden  talents  in  the  earth."  With  this  last  thought — a 
thought  always  predominant  in  his  ovm  mind — couched  now  in 
the  most  solemn  form  of  adjuration,  Palissy  ends  as  he  began  his 
series  of  prefatory  letters. 


CHAPTBE  n. 
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The  treatises  included  in  the  second  book  published  by  Bernard 
Palissy,  the  first  that  we  are  able  to  receive  with  confidence  as  hi^ 
having  been  published  in  the  year  1564,  when  Bernard  was  fifty- 
five  years  old,  contain  the  mature  expression  of  his  character.  The 
maturity  of  his  knowledge  is  expressed  in  later  writings ;  in  this 
second  book  we  find  him  on  the  road  to  subsequent  attainments, 
and  it  is  in  treating  of  his  last  work  that  we  shall  find  the  most  fit 
place  to  consider  the  claims  of  Palissy  to  rank  among  the  men  who 
have  won  spurs  upon  the  field  of  science. 

The  second  book  is  chiefly  interesting  for  the  complete  and 
lively  way  in  which  it  makes  a  revelation  of  the  entire  mind  of 
the  writer.  It  is  essentially  original,  and  full  of  the  charm  con- 
veyed by  brilliant  genius  acting  on  its  own  impulses,  in  inde- 
pendence of  all  school-men,  perfectly  regardless  of  the  prepos- 
sessions and  the  prejudices  of  the  world.  It  presents  the  picture 
of  a  free  mind  and  nimble  fancy  working  and  playing  on  their  own 
behalf  three  centuries  ago,  and  pushing  their  own  wholesome  roots 
among  the  corruption  of  the  soil  in  which  they  lived.  Bernard, 
wandering  among  the  woods  with  exquisite  appreciation  of  all 
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beauties  of  Nature, — searcliing  among  her  secrets, — at  one  time 
applies  his  study  to  the  wi^  of  waiters  m  the  fields,  and  demon* 
sttates  how  they  may  increase  their  substance  by  avcading  certain 
errors;  at  another  time  he  contrasts  the  peace  of  woods  and 
meadows  with  the  jar  of  human  strife,  and  dwells  with  playful 
satire  on  ihe  follies,  or  with  stem-  deniinciatio&  on  the  crimes  of 
his  own  time.  The  intimate  union  in  his  writings  between  a  love 
of  nature  and  a  spirit  of  unafiTected  piety ;  the  cheerfulness  of 
Bernard's  piety  as  a  pervading  feature  <^  his  disposition,  not 
incompatible  in  his  case  with  the  rigid  sense  of  virtue  and  of 
discipline  proper  to  a  Huguenot  who  wcrslnpped  as  he  would  in 
spite  of  the  severest  poudtLes,  are  characters  that  lie  upon  the 
surface.  When  he  tells  the  story  of  ihe  Reformed  Church  of 
Saintes,  or  comments  elsewhere,  as  he  always  comments,'  freely 
on  the  great  religious  questions  of  the  day,  it  should  be  observed, 
that  however  bluntly  and  stemty  he  may  upbraid  the  ecclesiastics, 
he  nowhere  quarrels  with  them  about  dogpnas  of  theology.  He 
does  not  seem  to  care  much  whether  they  be  good  theologians  or 
noi^  bat  he  desixes  that  they  shall  be  good  Christians  only.  He 
would  have  them  to  preach  and  take  care  for  the  poor ;  hut  he 
complains  that  they  grow  htt  upon  the  substance  of  the  people, 
and  neglect  ihe  fulfilment  of  thdbr  charge.  He  eon^ikuBS  of 
avarice  that  outs  the  forests  down,  of  pride,  contentiousness,  and 
acts  and  passions  that  disgrace  the  Church  of  Christ  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  he  adhered  to  the  i^ide  body  of  Calviniatic 
doctrine,  but  he  does  not  trouble  us  wiiih  any  syllaUe  firom  which 
we  can  infer  that  he  possessed  a  theological  passport  properly  filled 
up  by  Calvin,  Beza,  or  any  othear  ambassador  of  Heaven,  for 
insuring  his  safe  transit  over  the  confines  of  this  world.  From  the 
works  of  FaJkey  we  only  leam  that  he  was  thoroughly  and  reve- 
rently acquamted  with  the  Eible,  and.  that  he  laboured  to  i^ply 
its  precepts  fMractLcally  to  the  regulation  of  his  daily  life.  His 
rever^ce  of  Nature,  and  that  inexpiess3»le  perception  of  the 
goodness  equalling  the  wisdom  of  the  Cceator  which  is  the  best 
lesson  that  Nature  teadies  to  her  aiiiiple-heairted  sehohos,  most 
efbctually  let  the  sunshke  into  PaHssy's  xselig^koi. 

FalisE^  vRTOfte  without  a  thought  of  poHshed  seaitenoes;  be  neiv^ 
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uged  bis  peo  unteis  he  had  in  his  mind  some  matter  worth  in* 
chting ;  asid  against  his  detractois  he  was  not  afraid  to  call  to 
witness  ^  the  most  cfdtivated  minds  of  France — philosophers,  and 
men  who  live  well,  fall  of  virtue  and  good  manners,  who,  I  know, 
will  hold  my  work  in  their  esteem,  though  it  be  written  in  a  lan- 
guage rough  and  ill  polished ;  and  if  they  meet  with  a  fault,  they 
will  know  very  well  bow  to  allow  for  the  condition  of  the  author/* 
The  polish  wanting  in  the  works  of  Palissy  is  chiefly  that  which 
in  the  present  day  would  have  been  furnished  to  him  by  his 
printer.  He  poured  out  his  thoughts  more  freely  than  his  full 
stops.  I  have  left  untouched  Palissy*s  punctuation,  in  such 
extracts  from  his  writings  as  have  been  included  in  the  present 
volumes ;  and  for  my  own  part,  I  like  his  works  the  better  for 
the  quaint  vivacil^  with  which  the  words  follow  each  other,  while 
the  busy  Potter  quite  forgets  to  measore  the  thoughts  as  they 
come  out  of  his  brain,  against  the  wind  that  is  demanded  for  their 
utterance. 

Vivacity  of  nund  prompted  Bernard  to  plui  all  his  writings  in 
tiie  form  of  dialogues,  in  which  he  represents  as  speakers  Theory 
and  Practice,  or  Elzpenment.  His  liveliness,  his  dear  and  philo- 
BOphie  spirit  of  inqairy,  his  streagdi  of  purpose,  and  the  purity 
and  grace  oommcmicBled  to  his  mind  by  long  communion  with 
nature  and  true  wfadesome  piety,  utter  tiienseli^s  in  the  works  of 
Falisiy,  and  reveal  the  diaracter  of  ^e  writer,  many  of  his 
thoughts,  and  maxiy  of  the  cironmstances  ci  his  life,  without  a 
trace  of  egotism.  He  hides,  indeed,  no  sense  of  honourable  pride, 
he  sflSects  no  Mm  modesty,  bat  he  causes  us  to  delight  in  him  and 
love  him  by  the  absence  of  all  effort  to  acquire  our  admiration. 
His  narrative  of  his  struggles  and  sufferings  while  he  was  labour- 
ing in  vain  for  the  white  enamel,  is  one  of  the  best  pieces,  perhaps 
the  best  piece,  of  naive  writing  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of 
modem  literature.^  The  fortitude  which  Palissy  displayed  during 
those  efforts  is  even  kss  to  be  admired  than  the  simplicity  with 
which  they  are  related. 

The  first  and  piineipal  topic  of  the  book  dedicated  by  Palissy 

^  It  is  not  indiiided  in  iSb»  Baoepie  FertiAsSfe,  but  forms  part  of  the  last  of 
Bernard's  books,  the  JDiscoura  AdminibleB  de  la  Nature  des  Eaux  et  Fontaines. 
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to  the  constable  and  queen-regent,  is  Agriculture.  Palissy  begins 
by  the  proposition  of  his  garden,  which  he  says  had  been  sug- 
gested to  him  by  the  voice  of  certain  virgins,  who  were  seated 
under  certain  groves,  and  sang  the  Hundred  and  Fourth  Psalm. 
Beginning  at  this  point,  the  dialogue  travels  lightly  over  the 
troubles  of  the  time,  and  the  necessity  of  a  place  of  refuge,  until  it 
dwells  upon  the  defective  cultivation  of  the  arts,  and  chiefly  agri- 
culture. Bernard,  who  is  no  special  believer  in  the  wisdom  of  his 
ancestors,  knows  ^'  that  all  folly,  sanctioned  by  custom,  is  accepted 
for  a  law  and  virtue,"  but  he,  ^'  by  no  means  desires  to  be  an 
imitator  of  his  predecessors,  except  in  as  far  as  they  have  done 
well,  according  to  the  ordinances  of  God."  In  agriculture  he  says 
what  is  true,  unhappily,  to  this  day  in  many  parts  of  France,  of 
men  who  are  bom,  as  Palissy  was  bom,  in  a  peasant's  station : — 
'*  Each  labours  on  the  soil  without  any  philosophy,  and  all  jog 
always  at  the  accustomed  trot,  following  the  footsteps  of  their 
predecessors,  without  considering  the  nature  or  the  prime  causes 
of  agriculture."  Being  cried  out  upon  for  the  belief  that  labourers 
would  be  the  better  for  some  philosophy,  Palissy  emphatically 
reiterates  his  position,  '<  dares  well  affirm,  too,  that  if  the  earth 
were  cultivated  as  it  ought  to  be,  one  day  would  give  the  fruit 
which  two  g^ve  in  the  way  that  it  is  now  cultivated  daily."  ^ 

To  illustrate  and  enliven  his  case,  he  relates  an  ancient  fable. 
His  opponent  then  quotes  Scripture  to  him  against  vain  philoso- 
phies, and  desires  to  know  what  kind  of  philosophy  can  serve  a 
husbandman.  Bemard  disposes  of  the  Scripture  teit,  and  then 
proceeds  to  give  some  practical  explanation  of  the  need  of  natural 
philosophy  in  farming,  the  study  of  soils,  and  waters,  and  such 
things.  He  passes  on  to  explain  the  philosophy  of  manure,  and 
points  out,  in  language  that  would  not  discredit  any  modem  che- 
mist, the  reason  why  all  farmers  in  France  wasted  their  own  goods 
when  they  left  their  manure-heaps  at  the  mercy  of  the  runs.  He 
talks  philosophically  about  salts,  preaching  an  agricultural  doc- 
trine common  enough  now,  but  at  that  time  exclusively  the  product 
of  his  own  reflection  and  research.    His  querist  declares  that  for  a 

'  JUc^  VerUaJbiU,  B,  iv« 
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hundred  years'  preaching  he  would  not  believe  that  there  is  salt  in 
muck-heaps;  Palissy  therefore  proceeds  to  convmce  him,  by  ^ 
detiul  of  experiments,  that  salt  is  contained  in  plant-s,  not  common 
salt,  but  salts  of  divers  kinds,  and  that  the  manuring  of  a  soil 
consists  in  restoring  salts  that  have  been  removed  from  it  by  vege- 
tation. It  is  by  attention  to  these  facts,  and  ceasing  from  the 
universal  habit  of  allowing  the  manure  to  be  spoilt  by  exposure, 
that  Palissy  proposed  to  all  the  men  of  France  to  multiply  their 
treasures.  To  increase  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  to 
cheapen,  accordingly,  its  produce,  would  have  been  to  increase  the 
wealth  of  every  Frenchmau.  It  is  to  this  doctrine  that  Palissy 
refers  in  the  first  part  of  the  title  of  his  book. 

Since  he  advises  farmers  to  keep  their  manure  from  spoiling,  he 
thinks  it  proper  also  to  assist  them  by  suggesting  the  plan  of  a 
tank  for  its  reception,  accompanied  by  such  minute  practical 
dettdls,  founded  on  a  very  sound  philosophy,  as  will  preserve  them 
from  all  possibilities  of  error. 

Having  explained  with  great  clearness  this  important  doctrine, 
Palissy  next  proceeds  to  comment  on  the  damage  done  by  the 
labourers  to  trees  through  carelessness  in  wood-cutting.  This 
**  murder  upon  trees"  he  combats  warmly,  and  teaches  the  neces- 
sity of  cutting  living  plants  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  on  them 
no  bruise  or  fracture.  The  entire  essay  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix,^  with  the  omission  of  its  two  remaining  topics.  One  of 
these  is  a  brief  discussion  of  the  cause  of  rottenness  within  the 
heart  of  trees,  and  certain  appearances  within  the  texture  of  wood, 
which  are  ascribed  to  the  percolation  of  water  that  has  been 
retained  in  hoUows  formed  within  the  branches.  The  other  topic 
is  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  fit  season  for  wood-cutting. 
Palissy  properly  points  out  that  both  the  trees  are  less  injured  and 
the  wood  is  better  when  it  is  lopped  during  the  winter.  He  also 
very  accurately  describes  the  exhaustion  of  the  resources  of  a  plant 
by  the  act  of  flowering  and  bearing  fruit ;  but  at  a  time  when  the 
world  knew  nothing  whatever  about  vegetable  physiology,  and 

^  Where  it  is  translated  under  the  title  of  Row  to  Grow  Rich  in  Fatvmg, 
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iheie  was  need  of  a  microscope  for  the  p^^eeption  of  its  tm&B, 
the  reasoning  of  Falissy  upon  the  facts  he  saw,  thou^  always 
sennhk,  could  not,  of  course,  always  he  eorreet  While  distinietly 
and  correctly  teaching  that  the  substance  of  a  tree  is  drawn  by  its 
roots  out  of  the  soil,  and  consists  largely  of  salto,  Falissy  etrs  in 
ascribing  undue  importance  to  the  imbibition  of  moistare  from,  die 
south  and  west  winds  as  opposed  to  the  dry  cold  winds  from  the 
north. 

The  second  treatise  in  Beniard's  book  (printed  continaonaly 
with  the  first,  and  without  any  kind  of  heading)  is  deviled  to  the 
statement  of  certain  opinioos  to  which  he  had  attained  on  na/baml 
history.  In  this  essay^  he  begins  by  recurring  to  his  propositicMi 
that  in  aU  kinds  of  trees,  herbs,  and  plants,  there  was  salt ;  he  adds 
now,  that  there  are  salts  in  stones  and  metals,  which  cause  them 
to  retain  the  solid  form.  The  shape  of  mountains  is  due  to  the 
shape  of  the  rocks  beneath,  which,  being  decomposed  by  air  and 
rain,  return  into  the  state  of  earth,  and  being  in  the  state  of  earth, 
are  never  idle,  but  will  produce  th(»ns  or  thistles  if  no  grain  be 
sown.  The  valleys,  being  washed  by  rains  and  made  too  mobt, 
lose  a  portion  of  their  salts,  which  being  more  concentrated  on  the 
high  lands,  there  produce  stronger  trees  and  fruits  of  better  saroor. 
For  the  savour  of  a  fruit,  he  says,  depends  upon  the  salts  within 
it,  and  that  is  a  doctrine  fully  in  accordance  with  the  sdenee  of 
the  present  day. 

Falissy  then  directs  his  disputant  to  take  note  of  the  crumbling 
of  old  walls,  but  is  met  promptly  by  a  violent  antagonism  to  hia 
theory  of  the  constant  fOTmation  of  new  rocks,  and  disintegration  of 
the  surface  of  the  rocks  already  formed.  He  is  told  that  in  the 
beginning  God  made  heaven  and  earth. ;  he  made  also  the  stones, 
and  none  therefore  have  since  been  made.  Thb  objection  was 
no  idle  one  three  centuries  ago.  To  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox 
these  doctrines  of  Falissy  concerning  stones  would  appear  uttedy 
abominable  and  profane.  The  reply  of  Falissy  to  the  dogmatiat 
is  very  beautiful :  "  I  know  well  that  it  is  written  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis  that  God  created  all  things  in  six  days,  and  that  he  rested 
*  -Becepfc  Veritable,  D,  iv— H,  I 
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on  the  seventh ;  but  far  all  that^  God  £d  not  create  these  diings 
to  feave  them  idle ;  thei<eft»e  eadb  peiforms  its  doty  aoeordiag  to 
die  conunandmeot  it  reoeived  from  God.  The  stars  and  planets 
«ffe  not  idle;  the  sea  wanders  from  one  plaee  to  another,  and 
laboQiB  to  bring  forth  profitable  iliings;  die  earth  likewise  is 
never  idle ;  that  which  decays  naturally  in  her  she  renews,  she 
forms  over  again — if  not  in  one  shape,  she  will  reproduce  it  in 
another.  And  that  is  why  you  have  to  take  manure-heaps  to  Ihe 
earth,  in  order  tlra4:  the  earth  may  receive  again  liie  indMtance 
which  she  gave."^  So  dear  and  extensive  was  the  view  of  nature 
to  wfakh  Falissy  had  risen  since  he  was  a  child  at  play  among  the 
glass-workers. 

He  then  speaks  of  the  changes  that  tal^  place  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth — ^the  fonnation  of  coal,  of  miners^,  the 
kindling  under  the  earth  of  fire  *^  by  some  compression."  He 
s^peaks  of  earthquakes,  of  the  rising  and  sinking  of  mountains,  as 
evidences  of  a  constant  dtange.  If  stones  were  not  ooatinualiy 
formed,  he  says,  ^'  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  at  this  day  a  horse- 
load  of  them  in  a  whole  kingdom ;"  and  he  points  out  the  daily 
vraste  <^  stone  by  man,  by  frost,  and  olher  causes. 

Being  required  to  give  some  further  proof  that  stones  are  being 
at  all  times  formed  as  well  as  wasted,  he  relates  how  he  had  been 
surprised  when  he  for  the  first  time  found  shells  encrusted  in  a 
mass  of  stone,  thanselves  being  converted  into  stone.  This,  after 
much  pondering,  he  then  accounted  for  by  the  opinion  that  they 
were  shelis  of  fish  that  had  been  eaten  by  some  former  dwellers 
on  the  spot,  and  that  the  shells  having  decayed,  "  the  substance 
and  property  of  the  salt  of  the  said  shells  made  attraction  of  the 
adjacent  earth,  and  reduced  it  into  stone  with  itself;  however, 
beeause  the  said  shells  retained  more  salt  in  tiiemselves  than  tiiey 
gave  to  the  earth,  they  congealed  with  a  congelatiou  much 
harder."  Afterwards,  he  had  been  puaded  by  certain  stones 
embedded  in  rodk;,  <' which  were  made  in  the  fsshiDn  of  a  ram's 
horn" — ammonites,  in  fiict— -untU.  '^it  happened  one  <^y  that  one 
named  Pierre  Guoy,  eitiaen  and  sheriff  of  this  town?  of  Xaintes, 

>  Mectpte  ¥arituUe^  S»  it. 
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found  in  his  farm  one  of  the  said  stones  which  was  half  open,  and 
had  certain  dentations  which  fitted  admirably  one  into  the  other; 
and  because  the  said  Guoy  knew  that  I  was  curious  in  such  things, 
he  made  me  a  present  of  the  said  stone,  whereat  I  was  greiatly  re- 
joiced ;  and  from  that  time  I  understood  that  the  said  stone  had 
formerly  been  a  shell  of  a  fish,  which  £sh  we  see  no  more."^  Then 
he  describes  how  he  was  once  seeking  shells  upon  the  shore  of 
Ol^ron,  probably  as  models  to  be  used  in  ornamental  pottery, 
and  had  engaged  a  score  of  women  and  children  to  aid  him  in 
searching  on  the  rocks ;  there  were  brought  to  him  a  number  of 
fishes,  which  we  know,  from  his  minute  description,  not  exactly 
under  the  class  of  Fishes,  but  of  Radiata,  as  sea-urchins.  ^'  Now, 
some  time  afterwards,"  he  says,  "  there  was  an  advocate,  a  famous 
man,  and  a  lover  of  letters  and  arts,  who,  in  disputing  of  some  art, 
showed  me  two  shells  quite  similar  in  form  to  the  said  urchin- 
shells,  but  which  were  quite  massive;  and  the  said  advocate, 
named  Babaud,  maintained  that  the  said  stones  had  been  carved 
by  the  hand  of  some  workman,  and  was  quite  astonished  when  I 
maintained  against  him  that  the  stones  were  natural,"  and  Babaud 
found  it  still  more  strange  when  Palissy  proceeded  to  es^lain  how 
«uch  stones  had  been  moulded  into  shells. 

Palissy  having  in  this  way  given  evidence  that  all  stones  were 
not  created  in  the  beginning  as  they  now  exist,  proceeds  to  discuss 
the  veins  of  rocks  and  their  cleavage.  He  ascribes  the  conversion 
of  earth  into  stratified  stone  upon  a  large  scale  to  pressure  and  the 
percolation  of  water,  which  becomes,  as  it  descends,  saturated  more 
and  more  with  salts.  He  ascribes  faults  in  the  strata  to  the  check 
given  to  the  percolation,  in  some  parts,  by  the  intervention  of  a 
piece  of  viscous  earth.  He  accounts  for  the  existence  of  white 
stone  in  black  earth  by  the  bleaching  power  which  some  salts 
possess.  In  this  part  of  his  philosophy  Palissy  fedls  behind  the 
modem  position  of  geology;  but  although  incorrect,  he  is  de* 
cidedly  in  advance  of  the  philosophy  of  his  own  time,  which  in 
fluch  matters  rested  satisfied  with  pious  absence  of  inquiry. 

The  passage  of  water  through  rocks  brings  Palissy  to  the  sab- 

^  Hece^  VerUabU^  E,  uL  iv. 
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ject  of  springs,  of  which  he  proceeds  next  to  detail  the  theory  with 
perfect  accuracy — a  theory  of  which  he  stood  alone  in  France  as 
the  discoverer. 

Returning  then  to  the  suhject  of  salt  and  flints,  he  proceeds  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  crystallisation,  and  to  relate  how,  in  a  cayern, 
a  grand -vicar  of  Tours  and  abbot  of  Turpenay  had  shown  him 
flints  formed  about  straw  by  congelation.  He  believes  all  flints 
to  be  formed  in  this  way  by  deposit  from  water  charged  with  the 
flinty  salt.  He  has  found  flints  with  holes  pierced  through  them, 
and  by  these  has  been  confirmed  in  his  theory,  because  they 
showed  that  the  water  had  continued  to  run  through  while  the 
flint  was  forming. 

After  further  illustrating  his  theory  of  the  deposit  of  stone  from 
water,  Palissy  proceeds  to  speak  of  petrified  wood,  and  relates  how 
a  piece  of  such  wood,  obtained  at  court  by  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  was 
g^ven  to  him  as  the  said  F6n61on  was  passing  through  Saintes  ; — 
he,  like  most  other  people  who  became  acquainted  with  the  phi- 
losophic Potter,  "  knowing,"  says  Bernard,  "  in  very  good  truth 
that  I  was  very  curious  about  such  things."  Palissy  proceeds  to 
account  by  his  theory  for  the  petrifaction  of  this  wood  in  the 
swamp  from  which  it  had  been  taken,  and  adds,  '<  you  see,  thus, 
how  Nature  no  sooner  suffers  destruction  by  one  principle,  than 
she  at  once  resumes  work  with  another ;  which  is  that  which  I 
have  told  you  throughout,  that  the  eartii  and  other  elements  are 
never  idle."^ 

Bernard  then  charges  against  his  adversary  another  argument 
in  further  maintenance  of  his  opinion  that  stones  are  undergobg 
constant  reproduction  as  well  as  constant  waste.  Stones,  he  says, 
grow  in  human  bodies,  and  are  found  to  be  produced  in  animals. 
In  proof  of  his  assertion  that  the  moisture  of  the  air  is  an  active 
agent  in  producing  the  decay  of  stone,  he  speaks  of  the  decay 
which  takes  place  on  the  outside  of  the  glass  vessels  in  the 
churches  of  Poitou  and  Brittany.  Glass  was,  at  that  time,  much 
less  perfectly  compounded  than  it  is  in  our  own  day;  for  long 
after  the  period  of  Palissy,  we  read,  as  a  common  thing,  of  the 
>  neoepic  VerUabie,  G,  i 
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action  of  an  acid  wine  npon  the  wine-bottles.  This  deoompoaition 
Palissy  properly  ascribed  to  action  on  the  salt  contained  in  tiie 
glass — ^the  alkali.  '<The  glass-makers  say  that  the  moon  bas 
done  this,  bat  they  will  paxdon  me." 

Palissy  then,  by  a  story  of  a  potter,  {nrdier  iHostrates  Ae  Aaoge 
of  form  which  certain  sobstances  may  undergo  when  salts  are 
added  to  them.  He  then  proceeds  to  discuss  die  formation  of 
j^recious  stones,  and  accounts  for  tiieir  existence  still  by  the  same 
theory  of  certain  sdts  deposited  from  water,  which  had  become 
diarged  with  them  in  percolating  tinroagh  the  eartii.  From  a 
dight  mention  of  metals  he  passes  on  to  the  absurd  use  of  gokl  as 
a  potable  metal  in  medicine  by  the  doctors.  At  ihe  same  time,  he 
pauses  to  pay  a  grateful  tribute  to  some  members  of  the  faculty, 
in  words  which  rather  miHtate  against  the  theory  that  Pi^ssy 
was  author  of  the  Dissertation  that  has  been  ascribed  to  him  as 
his  first  work.  "  I  have  not  spoken  ill  to  you,"  he  says,  ^^  of  the 
doctors ;  I  shodid  be  very  sorry  to  do  so,  for  there  are  some  of 
ihem  in  this  town  to  whom  I  am  greatly  attached,  and  particulariy 
to  M.  I'Amoureux,^  who  has  giTcn  me  assistance  with  his  woridiy 
goods  and  with  the  labour  of  his  art" 

With  a  series  of  arguments  against  the  theories  employed  to 
defend  the  use  of  potable  gdd,  the  treatise  upon  Natural  History 
condndes.  It  represents  to  us  the  pdint  in  advance  of  his  own  age 
up  to  which  Palissy  had  hj  this  time  attained  in  his  researebes 
into  nature. 

*  Reapte  Veritable,  G,  ir. 
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FOBTBESfl. 

TelZ  tbird  of  the  four  treatises  included  m  the  second  work  of 
Bernard  FaKssj  displays  his  plan  for  a  delectable  garden.  Still 
using  his  accustomed  form  of  dialogue,  he  states  that  he  should 
like  to  form  a  garden  after  his  own  heart,  in  some  place  where 
there  are  hills.  He  desires  a  hilly  place,  in  order  that  he  may  he 
able  to  lead  springy  down  from  the  high  gpround,  to  flow  in  a  rivulet 
about  his  garden  in  the  valley.  There  are  in  France,  he  says, 
more  than  four  thousand  noble  houses,  situated  near  spots  conve- 
nient for  his  purpose ;  such  spots  being  especially  abundant  along 
the  course  of  the  Loire,  the  Gironde,  die  Garonne,  the  Lot,  the 
Tar,  and  almost  all  the  other  rivers. 

'^  Question.  Tell  me,  then,  how  you  propose  to  ornament  your 
garden,  after  you  shall  have  bought  the  site? 

^'  Answer,  In  the  flrst  place,  I  will  mark  the  quadrature  of  my 
garden  of  such  length  and  breadth  as  may  seem  requisite,  and  I 
will  make  the  said  quadrature  in  some  plain  that  is  bounded  by 
mountains,  highlands,  or  rocks,  on  the  sides  of  the  north  wind  and 
the  west  wind,  in  order  that  the  said  mountains,  highlands,  and 
rocks,  may  serve  me  in  the  things  of  which  I  presently  shall  tell 
you.  I  will  take  care  also  to  fix  the  situation  of  my  garden  below 
some  spring  of  water  issuing  from  the  said  rocks,  and  coming 
from  a  high  place ;  and  that  done,  I  will  make  my  said  quadra- 
ture :  but  wherever  it  may  be,  I  will  build  my  garden  in  a  spot 
where  it  may  have  a  meadow  below  it,  so  ihat  one  may  pass  some- 
times from  the  said  garden  into  the  meadow;  and  this  for  reasons 
which  shall  be  hereafter  adduced.  And  having  thus  made  good 
the  situation  of  the  garden,  I  will  proceed  then  to  divide  it  into 
lour  equal  parts.  There  shall  be  a  great  walk  formed  like  a  cross 
in  the  said  garden,  and  at  the  four  ends  of  the  said  cross  there 
shaU  be  at  eadi  end  acabmet,  and  in  Ae  centna  of  tbe  gafdwi  aud 
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the  cross  there  shall  be  an  amphitheatre,  such  as  I  will  preseatlj 
describe.  At  the  four  comers  of  the  said  garden  there  shall  be  in 
each  a  cabinet,  which  are  in  number  eight  cabinets  and  an  amphi- 
theatre that  will  be  erected  in  the  garden ;  but  you  must  under- 
stand that  all  the  eight  cabinets  will  be  differently  garnished,  and 
of  such  contrivance  as  hath  never  yet  been  seen  or  talked  of.*^^ 

The  stream  of  water  is  to  be  conducted  in  such  manner  about 
the  garden  that  it  shall  pass  through  each  of  the  eight  cabinets, 
and  being  retained  in  each  in  various  proportions,  escape  firom  it 
agun  through  more  than  a  hundred  little  jets.  Having  expluned 
this  matter,  Palissy  proceeds  to  describe  the  plan  of  each  of  the 
proposed  cabinets  in  detail  He  begins  with  the  cabinets  at  the 
four  comers.  That  at  the  comer  to  the  north  adjoins  the  rock, 
and  is  to  be  built  of  bricks,  crusted  externally  with  unhewn  rock,  and 
so  contrived  that  persons  descending  from  above  may  walk  upon 
its  roof  without  knowing  that  they  stand  upon  a  building.  On 
the  roof  are  to  be  planted  fruits,  and  such  herbs  as  yield  seeds 
grateful  to  song-birds,  in  order  that  they  may  be  enticed  to  make 
that  cabinet  a  place  of  their  resort. 

The  water  carried  between  the  rock-work  and  the  wall,  is  to 
issue  again  from  the  clefts  between  the  rock-work  as  a  natural 
spring.  The  cabinet  inside  is  to  be  smooth,  with  windows  looking 
southward,  and  seats  built  into  the  wall.  Between  each  two  seats 
there  is  to  be  a  column  on  a  pedestal,  and  having  capitals  above, 
with  an  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice  running  round  the  cabinet. 
Over  the  whole  surface  of  the  interior  when  it  is  built  there  are  to 
be  laid  in  artificial  device  coloured  enamels,  and  then  a  fire  being 
made  within  the  cabinet,  the  enamels  are  to  be  burnt ;  so  that  the 
whole  interior  of  this  cabinet  wiU  appear  to  be  of  one  piece  polished 
as  a  mirror,  and  beautifully  coloured ;  around  the  frieze  there  is  to 
run,  in  antique  letters,  the  inscription — <<  God  hath  pleasure  only 
in  that  man  with  whom  Wisdom  dwelleth." 

The  second  cabinet,  in  the  next  corner  on  the  northern  ade, 
feeing  the  south,  is  to  be  built  also  externally  to  resemble  the  rock 
against  which  it  is  placed,  and  fruits  and  herbs  are  to  be  planted 

'  Asc^pfo  VerUdbkt  H,  ii.  The  description  of  tlie  guden  extends  from  H,  L 
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over-  it,  and  water-springs  to  issue  from  it.  It  is  to  be  built  of 
bricks,  but  in  the  interior  between  the  seats  there  aro  to  be,  not 
columns,  but  grotesque  figures  fashioned  out  of  brick,  supporting 
architrave,  and  frieze,  and  cornice.  And  the  grotesque  figures  are 
to  be  quaintly  painted  in  enamel,  and  the  whole  interior  of  the 
cabinet  is  to  be  enamelled,  and  around  the  frieze  there  is  to  run, 
in  antique  letters,  this  inscription — "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom." 

The  third  cabinet,  one  of  the  southern  corners  adjacent  to  the 
meadow,  is  to  resemble  externally  the  other  two,  but  its  interior  is 
to  be  formed  of  bricks  disposed  irregularly,  as  though  it  were 
a  cayem  rudely  hewn  out  of  the  rock ;  and  there  are  to  be  cavities 
which  serve  as  seats,  and  a  rude  disposition  of  the  surface  is  to 
suggest  a  frieze,  carelessly  hewn ;  the  whole  is  to  be  covered  with 
a  white  enamel,  and  afterwards  lightly  and  delicately  painted,  and 
around  the  frieze  there  is  to  run,  in  antique  letters,  this  inscription 
— <*  Wisdom  will  not  make  her  dwelling  in  the  sinful  body,  nor  in 
the  soul  that  is  disposed  to  evil." 

The  foiurth  cabinet,  in  the  south-western  angle,  adjoining  the 
mountain  on  the  west,  covered  with  earth  and  plants,  and  resembling 
natural  rock  from  which  water  flows,  is  in  its  interior  to  be  still  ruder 
than  the  last.  The  cavern  is  to  present  in  its  shape  no  idea  of 
human  labour.  It  is  to  be  tortuous,  and  to  have  such  projections 
from  its  roof  as  that  it  shall  appear  in  some  parts  ready  to  fall. 
Its  vnndows,  like  the  windows  of  the  other  three  cabinets,  are  to 
be  irregular  in  shape.  Its  interior  is  to  be  enamelled  with  veins 
of  chalcedony  and  jasper,  and  strange  ideas  and  figures  growing 
and  vanishing  from  floor  to  roof.  And  though  there  will  be  no 
frieze,  yet  over  some  part  of  the  cavern  there  is  to  run  this  inscrip- 
tion— '<  Without  wisdom,  it  is  not  possible  to  please  God." 

Palissy  next  details  his  plan  for  the  four  cabinets  which  are  to 
be  at  each  end  of  the  walks  traversing  the  middle  of  the  garden  in 
its  length  and  breadth.  They  are  all  to  be  formed  of  foliage,  but 
under  the  branches  which  shade  each  there  is  to  be  a  rock.  ''The 
first  rock,  then,"  says  Palissy,^  ''which  will  be  in  the  cabinet  on 
the  north,  shall  be  made  of  earth  modelled,  baked,  and  enamelled 
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After  the  mumer  of  a  torinoss  and  nigged  rock,  of  many  strange 
eoloim^  sndi  as  I  am  bow  maktag  for  the  grotto  of  my  lord  the 
constable,  not  exactly  according  to  the  same  design,  because  this 
work  is  not  of  the  same  iatention. 

<'Note  then,  that  at  the  base  and  foot  of  the  rock  &ere  wHl  be  a 
natural  treneh  €t  receptade  for  water,  whidi  wifi  be  eqnal  in 
length  to  the  said  rock.  For  this  cause  I  will  make  projections 
on  my  rock,  along  the  said  trench,  upon  winch  projection  I  will 
place  sereral  frogs,  tortoises,  crabs,  lobsters,  and  a  great  number 
of  all  kinds  of  shells,  tiie  better  to  imitate  the  rock.  Also,  there 
will  be  seTeral  branches  of  coral,  whereof  the  roots  will  be  at  the 
foot  of  ihe  rock,  in  order  that  the  said  corals  may  haTe  iihe 
appearance  of  haying  grown  witbm  the  said  trench. 

^^liem,  a  little  higher  on  tiie  said  rodk,  there  wiSl  be  several 
defks  and  concavities,  on  which  there  wiE  be  some  serpents,  aspics, 
and  yipers,  whidi  wiU  be  coached  and  twisted  on  the  said  pro- 
jections, and  witiua  the  dd%s :  and  all  ihe  rest  of  the  height  of 
the  rock  will  be  sloping,  tortuous,  and  lumpy,  having  modelled 
over  it  a  varoker  of  kinds  of  kerbs  and  mosses  that  commonly 
grow  about  rocks  and  moist  places.  And  above  the  said  mosses 
and  herbs  these  wffl  be  a  great  number  of  serpents,  aspics,  vipers, 
and  lizards,  which  will  appear  to  run  over  the  said  rock,  some 
upwards,  some  to  one  side^  some  downwards,  disposed  in  many 
pleasant  gestures  and  agreeable  contortions;  and  all  the  said 
animals  shall  be  modelled  and  enameOed  so  like  to  nature,  that 
the  natural  lisaids  and  serpents  shall  come  ofken  to  them  with 
wonder,  as  you  see  that  there  is  a  dog  in  my  workshop,  that  many 
other  dogs  have  gxovded  at  seeing,  thinking  that  it  was  natural. 
And  from  the  said  rock  will  dktii.  a  great  number  of  jets  of  water, 
which  shall  hH  into  the  trench  which  will  be  in  the  said  cabinet, 
in  which  trench  there  will  be  a  great  number  of  natural  fishes, 
and  of  frogs,  and  tortoises.  And  because  upon  the  bank  adjoining 
the  said  trench  there  will  be  €shes  and  frogs,  mode&ed  according 
to  my  art  of  earth,  they  who  diall  go  to  see  the  said  cabinet  will 
think  that  the  said  fishes^  tortoises,  and  frogs  ave  natural^  and  that 
they  have  come  out  of  tiM  said  trench,  masmuch  as  in  tiie  said 
trench  there  will  be  some  tiiat  aie  living.  Also,  in  the  said  rock 
win  be  formed  some  kind  of  recess,  to  hold  the  glasses  and  cups  of 
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i^ose  who  nmj  feast  witihiii  the  cabinet :  and  in  the  same  way 
there  wiU  be  formed  in  the  aaid  rock  certain  bins  and  little  re- 
ceptacles for  the  cooling  of  the  wine  during  a  r^Murt,  which  re- 
ceptacles will  always  contain  cold  water;  because  when  they  shall 
be  Ml  according  to  the  prescribed  measure  of  their  mze,  the  siiqper- 
fluity  of  the  water  wiU  flow  over  into  the  trench,  and  so  the  water 
will  always  be  firceh  within  the  said  receptacle.  Also,  in  the  said 
cabinet  there  will  be  a  table,  like  in  material  to  ike  rock,  whidi 
also  will  be  sui^ported  aa  a  rock;  and  the  said  table  will  be  of  an 
oval  fashion,  being  enamelled,  enriched,  and  coloured  with  divens 
colours  of  enamel,  which  will  shine  like  a  mirror.  And  they  who 
shall  be  seated  to  banquet  at  the  said  table  will  be  able  to  put 
&esh  water  to  their  wine  without  quitting  the  said  cabinet ;  for 
they  will  take  it  firom  the  jets  of  the  fountains  of  the  said  rock." 

Palissy  then  proceeds,  to  the  great  dismay  of  his  int^locutor, 
to  relate  the  way  in  which  he  proposes  to  arraa^  the  trees  that 
are  to  form  the  diamber  of  this  cabinet  It  is  to  be  an  archi- 
tectural plan  altogether.  Young  ehns,  planted  at  eren  distances, 
are  to  be  trained  upward  and  lopped  until  their  trunks  have  grown 
to  a  sufficient  height  to  form  the  columns  of  a  little  temple.  They 
are  then  to  receive,  above  and  below,  circular  wounds,  which  will 
cause  the  depo«t  of  ireak  wood  and  natuand  protuberances  that 
shall  correspond  to  the  pedestals  and  capitals  of  ordinary  columns. 
To  the  dejection  that  the  trunks  of  trees  fbnn  clumsy  columns, 
Palissy  replies  that  columns  imitate  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  that 
as  a  thing  itself  must  always  be  superior  to  the  imitation  of  it,  so 
trunks  of  growing  wood  must  be  better  architectural  ornaments 
than  pillars  made  of  stone  and  mortar.  The  luranches  which  shoot 
firom  the  capitak  of  these  living  pillars  ase  to  be  trained  in  the 
first  instttBce,  and  elaborately  worked  into  the  pattern  of  an  archi- 
trave, fritte,  cornice,  and  all  the  accessories  of  a  complete  archi- 
tectural design.  The  first  young  elm-branches  having  been  thus 
fixed  to  grow  into  the  exact  pattern  of  a  little  temple,  all  the  re- 
mainmg  shoots  will  be  eompelled  to  nm  togeth»  into  a  deiuse 
green  roo^  thocou^bfy  impervious  to  rain.  To  ridicule,  PaHssy 
ttnawered  £Bariy,  in  his  own  time,  dot  gardens  abounded  in  dragons, 
eeeks,  and  odier  absudfties,  even  soUieni  on  horsebadc,  cut  out  of 
rosemary  and  other  plants :  if  Biea  admired  such  tilings,  how  much 
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more  thoroughly  should  they  admire  his  living  house,  which,  when 
established,  would  not  need  attention  from  the  gardeners  more 
frequently  than  about  twice  a  year.  Over  the  columns  Palissy 
designs  that  there  shall  be  formed  first  an  architrave,  and  then  a 
cornice.  The  Meze  is  to  be  left  as  a  broad  vacant  space*  Then, 
as  the  tree  grows,  some  of  the  shoots  which  spring  out  of  the 
architrave  and  cornice  shall  be  chosen  for  training  in  the  form  of 
well-proportioned  antique  letters.  "  And,"  says  Palissy,  **  in 
order  that  ingratitude  may  be  contended  ag^st  even  by  in- 
sensible and  vegetative  things,  there  shall  be  in  writing  in  the 
said  Meze  a  text  taken  from  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  where  it  is 
written :  ^  When  the  fools  perish,  then  they  shall  call  upon  Wisdom, 
and  she  will  mock  when  their  fear  cometh,  because  they  would 
none  of  her  counsel  when  she  uttered  her  voice  in  the  streets, 
when  she  cried  in  the  chief  places  of  concourse  and  in  the  openings 
of  the  gates,  and  uttered  her  words  in  the  city.'  That  is  what 
shall  be  written  in  the  said  frieze,  in  order  that  men  who  reject 
wisdom,  discipline,  and  doctrine,  may  be  condemned  even  by  the 
testimony  of  souls  vegetative  and  insensible."^  The  three  fa9ades, 
then,  will  also  supply  three  spaces  upon  which  similar  writings 
shall  be  placed. 

There  is  a  yery  wide  difference  between  the  cocks  and  men-at« 
arms  carved  out  of  shrubs,  and  Palissy's  design  for  a  green  temple. 
I  have  not  space  for  quoting  the  minute  details  of  the  plan,  but 
enough  has  been  described  to  show  that  here  in  gardening,  as  in 
all  other  things  to  which  he  turned  his  mind,  Palissy  had  his  own 
large  thoughts,  and  that  they  corresponded  to  the  boldness  and 
the  power  of  his  genius. 

The  second  green  cabinet,  which  is  to  the  east  of  the  garden, 
is  to  be  a  little  temple  like  the  first,  but  the  fountdn  within  is  to 
be  walled  with  diaphanous  white  flints,  forming  prominences,  and 
recesses  which  will  serve  as  seats.  The  water  of  this  fountain 
shall  turn  little  wheels,  and  the  revolving  of  the  wheels  shall  cause 
the  blowing  of  certain  little  bellows  into  flageolets  placed  in  a 
brook  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  so  that  the  flageolets  bemg  caused 
to  sound  among  the  water,  will  emit  gurgling  notes  that  will 
imitate  pretty  closely  the  song  of  divers  birds,  and  espedaUy  that 
>  MecqOe  Veritable^  I,  iii. 
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of  the  nlghiiDgale.  Upoa  the  frieze  of  the  cabinet  over  this 
fountidn  the  device  inscribed  is  to  be  '^  The  children  of  wisdom 
are  the  church  of  the  just,"  and  in  the  pediment,  on  the  three 
faces  outside,  there  are  to  be  written  these  several  inscriptions: 
**  Perverse  thoughts  part  themselves  from  God" — "  Fools  despise 
wisdom  and  instruction"  —  <' Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth 
wisdom." 

The  third  of  the  green  cabinets,  which  will  be  under  the  western 
rock,  is  \o  be  constructed  like  the  others,  in  the  form  of  a  living 
temple,  but  the  natural  rock  itself  is  to  be  used  for  the  rock  of 
the  cabinet.  Water-pipes,  led  through  it,  shall  pour  out  what 
will  appear  to  be  natural  fountains.  Natural  unpolished  corals 
are  to  be  attached  here  and  there  to  its  surface,  and  rare  stones, 
such  as  chalcedony,  jasper,  porphyry,  crystals,  unpolished,  are  to 
be  so  neatly  fitted  here  and  there  into  its  surface,  that  they  shall 
appear  to  have  been  formed  upon  the  spot  by  nature.  In  this 
cabinet  there  is  to  be  a  table  formed  of  a  rare  stone,  upon  a  pedestal 
of  rock  enchased  with  chalcedony  and  jasper.  On  the  frieze  of 
the  cabinet  the  trees  ate  to  form  this  inscription :  <<  The  fruit  of 
the  righteous  is  a  tree  of  life."  And  in  the  pediments  of  the 
three  external  faces  shall  be  written  three  several  inscriptions: 
"The  way  of  life  is  above  to  the  wise" — "The  Lord  g^veth 
wisdom" — and  "  Wisdom  ^veth  life  to  them  that  have  it." 

The  last  cabinet,  which  will  be  to  the  south,  is  to  contain  a 
rock,  hollowed  and  studded  with  rare  stones  from  the  sea-shore, 
both  such  as  naturally  would  be  found  there,  and  others  that  have 
been  among  the  ballast  brought  from  foreign  climes  and  discharged 
out  of  the  holds  of  ships.  With  these  stones  are  to  be  mixed 
figulines  of  Hzards  and  serpents,  with  artificial  turquoises;  and 
within  the  cavern  there  shall  be  a  spring,  and  on  a  rude  frieze 
shall  be  inscribed  in  a  mosaic  formed  with  variously-coloured 
stones:  "Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters, 
and  ye  that  have  no  money."  On  the  frieze  of  the  living  temple 
outside  shall  be  written :  "  The  fountain  of  wisdom  is  the  word  of 
God."  And  outside,  on  the  three  faces,  the  three  inscriptions  are 
to  be:  "The  love  of  the  Lord  is  wisdom" — "The  fear  of  the 
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Lcxrd  is  the  hefgnaang  (£  ymioB^*-^^^  TXbb  thrown  Joi-wmig^uL  ia  Ba 
innroftike  Lord.''^ 

Havii^  ih»  'deitoiled  tlie  plan  «f  Iras  ^eigiit  oaImbsIb  or  ^^arden- 
hmmm,  Palissy^Fooee^  to  deeoriibe  the  ^psofcmtA  ssTmagemeaat  of 
llie  Tock  0r  niotmtaiii-«8ides,  ithikk  heiag  Btnatod  to  &ie  soedi  and 
"wetffe  G^  Ibe  gavden,  liave  Boiitiiem  and  eMtemi  wpeoto,  «KpoB«d 
greatly  to  the  son.  The  rocks  are  to  be  hollowed  throng  their 
ivhole  leogdi ittlK>«  stries  ^  chambens,  venvrng  sundry fu^ioses: 
some  to  eeotaia  i^nder  phurts  during  the  wintec^  'yMi  TptOYwon 
for  ihe  cave  of  then  ;  ethers  to  contaki  took ;  xidtess,  seeds ;  odaem, 
S  Bkom  of  #tdt8  «ar  yegetahlest;  olihers,  iinr  ^teniporaiy  ^bisdlings 
4o  the  gaideBen^  fe.  Over  these  chambers  there  is  to  he  hewa 
A  tenaoe,  reaciied  l^  steps  at  either  end,  eat  4ilso  &Qm  the  rock. 

The  tennee  is  to  be  4M«dered  by  «  beinstrade,  on  which  are  to 
3be  dsmask  roses,  i/idets,  and  i^e  most  fragzant  iowens,  in  en- 
^amelled  pedis ;  and  on  titie  odier  fiide,  thidcly  overhung  with  haw- 
«thonis,  and  other  shrabs  and  trees  i^xeeable  alike  to  men  and 
birdbB,  are  to  be  the  damns  and  windows,  pleasantly  deseed,  of  an 
upper 'series  of  cimnbers  in  ihe  rock.  Of  these  t^iper  duDnbezs 
some  aa*e  to  he  used  for  pleasure,  others  ^nre  to  ceartain  janines, 
'cheiries,  and  such  froite  as  it  is  customary  to  dry  in  liie  son,  so 
that  from  them  they  may  he  hrought  out  to  dry  on  the  midbaded 
portion  of  the  terraee.  ^e  hawthorns  and  other  trees  <whidL 
oyezfaang  these  cimmbeiB  are  disposed  to  entaee  birds  by  their 
fruits,  1hat  they  may  make  their  dwelling  in  that  pleasant,  sunny 
place;  in  winter,  seeds  are  to  be  thrown  npon  the  terrace  for  their 
use,  in  order  that  this  may  be  known  among  the  Inrds  »t  all  times 
OR  a  good  place  of  resort.  The  stranger  who  may  walk  npon  this 
terrace,  beside  sweet  scents,  and  sweet  sounds  of  birds,  and  grateful 
ehade,  and  the  delightful  prospect  over  the  whole  surfiooe  of  the 
garden,  is  also  to  be  pleasantly  surprised,  by  now  and  then  being 
xndnced  politely  to  bow  to  scnne  gentleman  or  lady,  who  leans  otbt 
the  balustrade  and  looks  down  pensively  npon  the  flowers,  the  said 
gentleman  or  lady  proving  afterwards  to  be  nothing  more  than 

^  Except  that  £rom  Isudah,  these  texts  aie  all  taken  flrom  Proverbs  or  Ecde- 
snstes,  but  it  Is  not  alwayi  possible  to  identify  them  in  the  BngUsh  version. 
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potter's  claj — a  rnstic  figuMne.     A  iew  suqIl  £gures  Pafisfly  pro- 
posed to  pkoe  upon  liis  tenace. 

He  prooeeds  veact  ^  desdi^be  ihe  |]3an  iiviiieh  lie  pim^aefi  for  kaa 
Qentnd  ampfaithesttFe.  Tbe  eiemm.  hitmght  ^ismn  f som  ihs  moun- 
taiiis,  hsem^  nHsandcfred  idtrongk  :Boixie  part  of  tiie  garden,  is  >to 
be  divided  in  the  centre  into  two  ouneixts,  wbidi  Are  to  diverge 
and  flowTound  fm  inland  caoaddj  cixoukrin  fcnsD,  then  zettotiting, 
to  ooBtimie  nfipling  in  one  cuxrent  dnm^h  die  ganlen.  Abont 
l^emairgin'Of^kisisland  there  ibrb  to  lie  planted  pc^ilar-^trees^eqnal 
distanoes,  the  stens  of  irhich  having  heea  avowed  ^  grow  into 
erect  eoliBDBS  of  'nxffieient  height  to  Berve  as  pillars  to  ibe  asnpfai- 
theatre,  wee  ihen  to  be  ino&ied  towards  «ac^  «tfa^  until  they  all 
meet  «t  their  pmnts,  tmd  form  a  pyramid.  At  the  ntmmit  of  the 
pyramid  there  is  to  he  fixed  a  vane,  so  made  as  to  Teoeaye  into  its 
mouth  whatever  wind  may  blow  horn  any  quortery^and  rdie  wind  so 
<!aught  is  to  %9iw  throi^h  »  fieiies  cf  rnisieal  pipes,  varying  in 
magnitnde,  in  'Booh  maimer  that  there  &all  he  &t  the  '^uaaoA  of 
the  oentral  amphitheatre  a  kind  of  oi^gan,  with  which  tlffi  wind  will 
always  make  iSelian  muac 

Wxthm  die  am^hitiheaive — whiidh  is  approached  by  iitde  hridges 
— there  is  to  be  a  lovnd  tdile,  »nd  there  are  to  be  maj  seats,  and 
places  to  contain  ^rassels  and  vases  for  the  serdoe  (d^  plaoe«  It 
is  to  be  entered  by  four  doors,  correspondiDg  to  the  four  broad 
-walks  which  converge  upon  it.  Outside,  and  at  a  distance  of 
about  ^e  feet  from  the  pyramid,  th^re  is  to  be  a  second  circle, 
formed  of  young  shrubs,  which  mse  to  be  connected  together  with 
brass  wire ;  also  from  the  summit  of  these  shrubs  to  the  summit  of 
the  columns,  and  between  the  columns,  bfass  wires  are  to  extend, 
•^iclosing  everywhere  spaees  over  head,  which  are  to  contain  a 
large  variety  of  bb*dB,  both  song-birds  and  birds  of  gay  plumage. 

"  And  by  such  means,"  says  Palissy,  "  they  who  shall  banquet 
under  the  said  pyramid  will  have  the  pleasure  of  the  song  of  birds, 
of  the  croak  of  frogs  which  will  be  in  the  brods,  of  tib  mnrmuring 
of  the  water  which  will  be  flowix^  at  the  feet  of  the  columns  that 
will  sustain  the  said  pyramid,  the  freshness  of  the  brook  and  of 
the'  trees  that  will  surround  it,  the  freshness  of  the  sofk  wind 
that  will  be  engendesed  by  the  mo^ment  of  the  Jeaves  of  the 

x2 
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said  poplars.  There  will  also  be  the  pleasure  of  the  music  that 
will  be  at  the  summit  and  points  of  the  said  pyramid,  which  music 
will  play  with  the  blowing  of  the  wind^  as  I  have  already  told  you." 
Around  the  frieze  of  this  amphitheatre  is  to  be  another  inscrip- 
tion from  the  book  of  Proverbs — "  They  that  have  hated  wisdom 
shall  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  way/' 

This  amphitheatre  completes  the  series  of  cabinets  with  whidi 
Palissy  proposed  to  ornament  his  garden.  He  proceeds  next  to 
the  consideration  of  some  minor  details.  All  trees  and  plants,  for 
example,  which  it  is  proper  to  defend  from  frost,  are  to  be  placed 
under  the  shelter  of  the  mountains,  which  protect  them  from  the 
north  and  the  west  winds ;  those  being  the  two  winds  most  hurtful 
to  vegetation  in  Saintonge.  In  naming  those  two  winds,  Palissy 
expresses  his  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  a  wind  may  be  hurtful 
in  one  re^on,  and  wholesome  in  another. 

There  are  to  be  in  the  garden  many  little  islands,  planted  with 
such  flowers  as  delight  in  water.  For  the  watering  of  the  entire 
garden,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  at  will,  Palissy  suggests  the  use  of 
a  series  x>f  portable  troughs,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  pierced 
with  minute  holes.  The  troughs,  connected  readily  together,  and 
raised  upon  props,  are  to  carry  the  water  from  the  fountains  in  a  | 
running  stream,  which  may  be  checked  and  controlled  in  any  por- 
tion of  its  course  at  the  discretion  of  the  gardener. 

Those  ingenious  hydraulic  engines,  dear  to  the  polite  world 
two  or  three  centuries  ago,  which  suddenly  discharged  from  some 
part  of  a  garden- walk  a  jet  of  water  on  the  unsuspecting  stranger, 
Palissy  declares  that  he  will  not  admit  into  his  paradise.  He  will 
have  no  spring- water  guns.  Instead  of  these  dull  jokes,  he  would 
place  in  his  garden  a  few  statues  holding  a  vase  of  water  in  one 
hand,  and  an  inscription  in  the  other,  so  placed  that  when  any 
one  steps  forward  to  examine  the  inscription,  he  may  have  the 
vase  of  water  emptied  on  his  head. 

'*  Item^^  says  Palissy,  who  is  unable  to  resist  the  temptation 
offered  even  in  this  odd  walk  of  art  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity— 
"  itemn  I  would  make  also  other  statues,  which  should  have  a 
cert^n  target  or  ring  suspended  from  one  hand»  in  order  that 
when  the  pages  ran  with  lance  in  rest  against  the  said  target,  so 
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soon  as  they  should  hit  the  ring,  the  statue  would  strike  them  a 
great  hlow  on  the  head  with  a  large  sponge  saturated  with  water, 
in  such  sort  that  the  said  sponge  would  discharge  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  hecause  of  the  compression  and  the  greatness  of  the  hlow."^ 

Bounding  the  garden  on  the  south  there  are  to  he  meadows 
with  hawthorn  hedges,  through  which  the  artificial  hrook  is  made 
to  flow,  planted  with  trees  upon  the  mar^n ;  under  the  hedges  of 
this  meadow  there  is  to  he  made  a  pleasant  path.  Bounding  the 
garden  on  the  east  are  to  he  fields  planted  with  different  fruits,  one 
covered  with  filherts,  one  with  chestnuts,  one  formed  into  an  apple 
orchard,  and,  in  short,  there  are  to  he  spaces  devoted  to  each  kind 
of  profitable  &uit.  Among  the  hills  on  the  north  will  be  grown 
hemp,  flax,  and  plants,  suitable  for  making  ligatures  required  in 
tying  up  the  shrubs  and  flowers  of  the  garden.  Bounding  the 
garden  on  the  west  will  be  the  woods  and  rocks  already  mentioned. 

The  cost  of  a  garden  which  should  realise  this  bold  and  elabo- 
rate idea  would  certainly  be  great.  The  usual  expenditure,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  taste  of  that  time  in  the  formation  of  a 
garden,  with  its  elaborate  architectural  works,  was  so  excessive, 
that  Falissy  declares  himself  able  to  construct  his  paradise  at  a 
cost  less  than  that  which  had  been  incurred  for  a  thousand  other 
gardens  built  by  great  men  in  his  country. 

Hereupon  the  disputant  suggests  to  Falissy,  that  money  might 
be  better  spent  in  buying  offices  and  seeking  promotion  in  the 
world,  than  in  the  creation  for  oneself  of  a  place  of  recreation 
among  fruits,  and  birds,  and  flowers.  -  Upon  this  hint,  Bernard 
expostulates  briefly  against  the  avaricious  ways  of  men,  who  have 
"greater  reverence  for  their  own  bellies  than  for  the  divine 
majesty  of  God.''^  He  says :  "  I  found  nothing  better  than  to  fly 
the  neighbourhood  and  the  acquaintance  of  such  people,  and  to 
withdraw  myself  to  labour  on  the  earth,  which  is  a  just  thing 
before  God,  and  a  great  recreation  to  those  who  will  contemplate 
admiringly  the  wondrous  works  of  Nature."^ 

His  ^rden  had  been  first  suggested  upon  hearing  the  104th 
Psalm  sung  in  the  fields  by  pious  maidens,  in  the  days  when  the 

'  lUc^pU  Veritdbkj  L,  i.  '  Ibid.  L,  liL 

»/WA  Bjiiiir.;  H,iL;  L,iii.iT. 
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Befifflmed  rd^iom  flonriihe^  in  Saintoi]^.^  Tliroug^ut  tlie 
hiftoej  cf  Fsanw,  niiowrer  tiie.  beart  of  tlw  nfubioa  ba«  been. 
8tin&4.—- iff  all  grenbi  ehfl&ge%  iriietfaen  r^l^idufr  or  poUtieal) — an 
outlet  &F  tfie  feeUngsfc  kaa  beseot  fiMmd  in  scng.  £v«}r  haw  move^ 
ntent  smiod^  die  peo^e  of  tiiat  (MMmtry  &ub  its  smsieal  «^n»- 
sioir;  aiidii^gioiu  paxirSiiiigflr,  formed  hj  uaitiii^  pepcdac-aiwrnib 
tbe  ivmdfl  o£  the  Psalme  &a  tmnaiated  bj  Maxot.  toA.  Ben^  or 
with  psnliiur  as  traadatecL  into  verse  hj  local  prefielssrSi  ibsmed.a 
familiar  parir  of  ther  language  used  hj  those  of  tbe  B^^unaed  doe-- 
trine;  This  was  the  ease  not  in  France  only.  Lnthtar  belli  thai 
no  man:  was  a  &  instructor  of.  the  people  who  was  unable  to  soEg^ 
he  spaced  Latin  chanis  mth  ch(»alB  in  the  vulgar  tongus^.  and 
gaire  t»  the  €ifirmttD;  hymnrmwc  aa'  impuke  1§ial  earned  ii  to 
Banea  Nor  was  the  love  of  psalm^siagiQg  confined  to  the  Re?- 
formexsL  Fraacis:  I.  himself  sang  paalms  of  Mazot,,  and  quoted 
them  upon  his  (katb^bed;  and  Hemy  Il-r  it  is  said,  bunmied 
Marot's  vernoa  of  the  42nd  Psalm — "  AjnaS  qjii'on  <^t  le.  OGEcf 
bruive" — ^when  he  went  hunting. 

The;  singing  in  the  fields  was  partly  fbiieed  upon  the;  people  l^ 
iheir  eadurieoi  from  participation  in  the  music,  of  the  ChuBoh,  for 
that,  had  come  to  be.  performed  wholly  by  paid  chantezs»  Earnest 
feeliDg  was  still  further  chedced  by  the  ohscene.  associations^  ofteft 
connected  with  the  music  of  a  mass,  wherein  theSanctna  ob  liie 
Benedicite  was  decent  if  it.  ran  to  the  tune  of  nothiag  laore 
objectionable  than  '^  Basse  moi^  ma  mie."  Laseivious  mime  was. 
in  ficvonr  with  the.  orthodox,,  and  the  lasciviousness  they  fevoured 
most  wasy  as  to  muscal  expression,  that  of  bulls*  Francis  L.  had 
led  the  fashion  by- his  predilection  fon  bidl  voices. — iatmntB  voee^-— 
wMdi  were  soon  sought  for  in  all  chiuches,  and  proved  to  them  so 

^  The  habit  of  sin^g  psalms  in  the  fields  is  even  now  easily  acquired  by  t&e 
natives  of  this  part  of  France.  A  very  recent  traveller  relates  how  he  sjpeat  i 
month  or  two  at  TalenoO)  a  coiamuae.in  the  district  of  Bordnaox,  whare  Td^la. 
Cnr^  "  introduced  a  great  deal  o£  suiging  of  Cantiqnes  in  French  into  the 
service,  and  he  thus  not  only  dnrw  people  to  his-  oInijP(£<  by  giving  tiiem.  f&0 
pleasure  of  hearing  their  own  sweet  voices  i^hlited  in  veise  which  they  muter- 
stood,  but  he  made  the  very  Cantiques  themselves  popular  throughout  the  dis- 
trict, to  the  excl^snm  of  the  pro&ne  ballad^  which  i^ey  supphintedi  I  own  I 
have  been  greatly  surprised  to  heiu:  noisy  parties  of  men  at  the  country  wine- 
shops all  joining- in-  chorus,  and  singing  our  Goe^b  CTantixniBi  over  their  cups.'' 
—The  Wabash:  by  J.  R;  Beate,  Esq.    London:  185& 
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cofltl9|r>.  Aai  a  eaaon:  of  Aiuferra  endeavoured  to>  eeoaomke  ky  tlur 
iaveiudQii.  of  a.  musical  iQaknmwnt  thai  dbould  an|^y  tbe  place  q£ 
diese  basft  iQorffln,  the  aeipeiitw^  The  pBalfiaft.Qf  tha  peepki,  silenced 
in  the  e]»iireiieBS.w^e  te  be  Iteard^  thaa^oDly  oixk  o£  dQOs%axidi 
yAier&vi&e  the  Be&nned!  xeligkni.  took  stEoag  roeiiihaj  wece.  to  kft 
heasd.  laeeBsaatly.  It  waa>  no  moBe  than  a&  ineideut  of  daily  life 
ia  Sanites  that  led  FaJissy  to  the-ficst  idea  o£  hia  g^ndea;  and  la 
Macot V  Tezsmm  o£  the  104th  Pseliano  part  i»  moca  chanmag, 
thamtkat:  wfaieh).  simg  by  dae  voices  of  girle  in  tho^  meadows  them- 
sel^Deei^  filled  Palissy  with  a  seiae  of  the  dLTiae  beaaty  that  is  in. 
the  iTOod%  and  hrooka^  and  fields*.  Contemplating  Ad  senaa  of  tho 
said  PsaJkn,^  he  waa  seized  with  so  great anr  afiSactionLfar  the  buildf- 

^  Foar  the  praoadi&g  infoitnation.  I  am  mnch  indebted  to  a  aectiim  of  M..  AJfiadL 
Bnmesiul's  little  sketch  of  Bernard  Palist^,  U  PoUer  de  Tmre  (fsaoM^  1851),, 
headed  Mbu/cement  iAwtbarCpp.  107-119). 

2  The  spirit  in  which  PaBasj  adopts  the  FmIul  asf  tihe  baiiftcf  hiftidss  €£ 
the  gaiden,  will  be  better  understood  hy  comparing  his  picture,,  given  in.  the 
text,  with  those  parts  of  the  original  hj  which  it  was  moat  clearly  suggested. 
I  thowfinee  append  some  fieagmeots  of  the  104^  Paahn.  aa.  ii  staada  in  His 
Pieaumes  TniAei^ritne  Frtmqoia&f  par  Clement.  Marot  et  Theodore  de  Beze,  from, 
a  copy  printed  in  1566 : 

"  Tu  fis  descendre  anx  vallees  lea  eaux: 
Sbrtir  7  fis  fbntainea  et  ndsseaefix, 
Qui  vont  coulana,.  et  passent  et  mnnnnrenti, 
Entre  les  monts  qui  lea  plaines  emmurent : 
Et  c'est  a  fin  que  lea  besteades  ohampa' 
Puissent  leur  soif  estre  \k  estanchana, 
Beuuans  k  gci  toutes  de  ces  bruuages, 
Toutesy  je  di,  juaq*aux  asnes  sauuages. 
Dessus  et  pres  de  cea-  misaeanx  courans, 
Les  oiselets'  dn:  ciel  aont  d'emeurans, 
Qui  dtt  mflieu  des  fixeiBfes  et  des  blanches, 
Font  resonner  leors  voix  nettes  &  ^unchea.. 
De  tes  hauts  lieux  par  art  autre  qu^umain^ 
Les  montsr  pierreux  arrousez  de  ta'  main-: 
Si  que  la-  tene  est  toute  soule  etpleme^ 
Du  fhnct  venant  de  ton  labenr  sana  peine. 
Car  ce  faisant,  tu  fais  par  monts  et  vaux 
Germerlis  foin-  pour  imnenB  et  dievanxr 
L'herbe  a  aemur  I'hmname  cnatiuv 
Lui  piodoiaant  da  1&  texre  pasture. 
«  «  «  «-  « 

Les  azbrea  voeda  pramumt  aecroiaaemnit,. 
O  Seigneur  Diau,  lea  cedrea  meBnenmnt. 
Du  mont  Libaa,  queita  bonttf  anpreaie 
Sans  artifice  a  plants  elle  mesme. 
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ing  of  his  garden,  that  *'  since  that  tiine/'  he  tells  us,  ^^  I  have 
done  nothing  hut  toil  over  again  within  myself  the  building  of  the 
same ;  and  often,  in  sleeping,  I  have  seemed  to  be  about  it,  as  it 
happened  to  me  last  week,  that  when  I  was  asleep  upon  my  bed, 
my  garden  seemed  to  be  already  made,  and  in  the  same  form  that 
I  described  to  you,  and  I  already  began  to  eat  its  firuits  and 
recreate  myself  therein ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  walking,  in  the 
morning,  through  the  said  garden,  I  came  \o  consider  the  mar- 
Tellous  deeds  which  the  Sovereign  has  commanded  Nature  to 
perform."  The  pious  naturalist  then  proceeds,  under  the  figure  of 
a  dream,  to  walk  about  the  garden  of  his  fancy,  and  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  wisdom  displayed  in  the  works  of  creation.  The  accu- 
rate adoption  of  means  to  divers  ends,  he  points  out,  in  particular 
instances,  with  an  acuteness  that  displays  how  thoroughly  he  had 
been  gifted  with  the  naturalist's  faculty  of  observation,  and  how 
philosophic  was  the  disposition  of  his  mind. 

From  this  topic  he  passes  naturally  to  a  consideration  of  the 
havoc  done  among  the  woods  and  fields  by  the  avarice  of  benefice- 
holders,  or  the  ignorance  of  farmers.  The  censure  of  the  agricul- 
tural tools,  *'  clumsy  at  their  first  invention,  which  are  preserved 
ever  in  their  clumsiness,'^  leads  to  the  question.  Which  tools  would 
be  requisite  for  the  construction  of  the  before-mentioned  garden  ? 
Palissy  having  named  them,  feigns  with  a  lively  wit  another 
dream,  in  which  his  tools  were  to  be  heard  quarrelling  for  pre- 

La  font  leur  nids,  car  il  te  plaist  ainsi, 

Les  passereanz  et  les  passes  aussi ; 

De  Tautre  part,  sur  hauls  sabins  besongne,^ 

Et  7  bastit  sa  maison  la  cicogne. 

Par  ta  bont^  les  monts  droits  et  hautains 

Sont  le  refuge  aux  cbeures  et  aux  dains ; 

£t  aux  connils  et  lieures  qui  vont  viste, 

Les  rocbers  creux  sont  ordonnez  pour  giste. 

*  ic  «  «  « 

Quant  est  h  moy,  tant  que  viuant  seray 
▲u  Seigneur  Dieu  chanter  ne  cesseray : 
A  mon  vray  Dieu  plein  de  magnificence, 
Pseaume  feray  tant  que  i'auray  essence. 
Si  le  su^pF  qu^en  propos  et  en  son 
Lui  soit  plaisante  et  douce  ma  chanson  t 
S*ainsi  advient,  retirez-vous  tristesse, 
Car  en  Dieu  seul  m*esiouiray  sans  cesse." 
'  Becepte  VerUdbU^  U,  ilL 
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cedence,  and  being  at  last  rebuked  by  the  Astrolabe,  who  told 
ihem  that  they  were  all  subject  to  the  head  of  man,  they  spoke  so 
contemptuously  about  man,  <<  who  has  not  a  straight  line  in  him," 
that  Bernard,  still  in  dream,  de&ired  for  himself  to  subject  a  man's 
head  to  measurement.  He  then  enters  upon  a  series  of  humorous 
researches  into  human  heads  and  bodies,  by  means  of  his  tools  and 
retorts,  flasks  and  sand-baths,  which  '<  separate  all  the  terrestrial 
parts  from  the  exhalative  matter."  He  examines  priests,  fops, 
lawyers,  tradesmen,  and  fine  ladies,  and  relates  the  result  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  a  lively  picture  of  the  sins  and  follies  prevalent 
in  his  own  time.  This  leads  him  to  speak  of  the  great  troubles 
he  has  seen  occasioned  by  the  ^'  follies  and  rogueries  of  men.'^ 
He  tells  how  he  had  ^'  thought  within  himself  to  make  the  design 
of  some  town  or  city  of  refuge  in  which  to  retire  in  time  of  wars 
and  troubles,  and  evade  the  malice  of  many  horrible  and  insensate 
plunderers,  whom  I  have  before  now  seen  in  the  execution  of  their 
furious  rage  against  a  great  multitude  of  families,  without  having 
regard  to  just  or  unjust  cause,  and  even  without  any  commission 
or  commandment."  "  I  pray  to  God,"  he  says,  *'  to  give  us  His 
peace ;  but  if  you  had  seen  the  horrible  excesses  of  men  that  I 
have  seen  during  these  troubles,  you  have  not  a  hair  in  you^  head 
that  would  not  have  trembled  at  the  fear  of  &lling  to  the  mercy 
of  man's  malice.  And  he  who  has  not  seen  these  things,  could 
never  think  how  great  and  horrible  a  persecution  is."^ 

Being  then  asked  to  tell  how  persecution  arose  in  his  own  dis- 
trict, Palissy  proceeds  to  relate  the  History  of  the  Troubles  of 
Saintonge,  because  it  would  be  well  that  in  each  town  there  should 
be  persons  deputed  to  write  faithfully  the  deeds  there  done,  in 
order  ^hat  by  the  abundance  of  such  local  records  there  might  be 
provided  fit  materials  for  the  study  of  the  general  historian.^ 

From  the  consideration  of  these  troubles  Bernard  naturally 
comes  to  the  description  of  that  impregnable  fortress  which  he 

>  necq>te  Veriiabky  K,  iv. 

s  Under  the  titles  of  The  Naturalist  looking  out  on  EvU  Dayt,  and  A  History 
qf  the  Troubles  in  Saintonge,  the  whole  of  the  text  of  Palissy  which  follows  the 
acconnt  of  the  delectable  garden  was  given  in  the  Appendix  to  Book  III.  Of 
the  garden  itself  the  des^  has  been  sufficiently  detailed  in  the  preceding 
abstract 
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peipoflv.  a&  a  eify  of  laifagey  ^^lAiaeuL  one  vu^at  ha  seeuRe  in 
time  at  waRf^  Qe  tella  m  ho^  when  ke  had  proposed,  to  hiiiir> 
sen  thv  difibdli  pnbkm^  '^  ooDBidARng  die*  fiinoBS*.  bttttanss  of. 
iridek  moL  now  make  vse^.  I  imft  aimoat  ant  of  hop^  aiidf  w^Qt 
meryria^ymiiAXD^hMd  h&wed,  faariag^kat  I  ahoald  look  at  some- 
tbii^  wbich.woiikleaase'ine  to  fi»g9t  thiatliinga  oi  wlmk  I  deozed 
tothkik" 

He  Sat  GDBfliieitd  tite*  exiistiiig  towBE^  ii^  osd^  to  aaoestain 
whedier  scuBe  one  of  them,  mighi  not  assist  him  in  obtMniftg  an: 
idea»  hat  he  iband  tihej  coi;dd  in  no  case  serve  him*  for  a  eopy, 
<<  seeing*  diat  when  the  walk  are  overeQme,  the  town  iff  feiced  to  a 
sozrender.  Tniljr/'  he  8aj%.  <^  that  is  hat;  a  peer  body  of  a  town 
w&eie  the  meadbesscaiuiot  consolidate  and  aid  each  oAkocJ'  Then,, 
finding  tibat  the  figures  of  Jacques  de  C«Bea%  aad.  the  plans  of 
¥itnznufi  and  Sehastian'— of  whose:  wocks  these  coasted  atransda- 
tbn-— did  n«t  aid  him,  Patissy  ^*  widked  like  a  man  nhsent  in 
mind,  iihei  head  bowed,  widiout  salutiiKg  or  regaiding  anybody, 
heeanar  c  J  the  inteest  which  wasi  engird  on  behalf  of  ih».  said 
town.." 

In  disonssing  hift  gardm,  and  im  other  piaoes,  PaKssy  occaaion- 
aily  shows  lihab  he  has:  paid  aii(tenti(Ma  to.  details  of.  amhitaetuze^ 
and  that  he  has  been  stndying  Vitnmaa  It  is  extreme^  pro- 
babk  that  he  waB:ihihianced  in  thisi  ze^^t  by  Jean  Bolknt^  the 
architect  of  Econen,.  and  his  fellow^-lakourfir  at  the  ohftteau  in  eace- 
cntmg'  ornamental  wodcsL  Bollant  was  an  enthnaiastie  student  of 
Yitnndiaff,  and.  must  hare  be@Dt  on  familiar  t^nns  of  intdlectaal 
acqiiaintafiCBship:  witk  Bemurd  Palissy.  We?  diall  see  presently 
that  diey  were*  fellowwlahounBis  not  at.  Eaonen  only* 

PaUaqic,  getting  naaid  fisooK  the  architeets,  eauunined  aba  artfaUy* 
constructed  gaidttny  and  endeavoured  to  gathec  some  hintfieom 
the  Gomplex  patterns  of  ibe  fiower-beda  ^  failing'  in  this  also^  he 
began  to  waal^  through  the:  woods,  mowateins^  and  valleys,  to 
examine  the  fortresses  constructed  by  the  animals  whom  God  had 
taught  how  to  provide  for  their  defence.    'Zbern  fi^0Mm>  tiien 

1  Under  ttitf tale i2»ZBfc  VUkda FaoimFum  tha  aawunfrt^  tfus  gi»BaM&Gi^ 
oCnbigft is  placed  fl41ilLfcend  aiAbA'Jieeept»,r€riiabk.(fi,m.^^.b^^ 
only  topic  there  ducussed  under  a  distinct  heading. 
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another  narrative,  in  t^hich  the  naturalist  displays  his  exquisite 
appreciation  of  the  marvels  q£  eceation.  ''  I  found  things,"  he 
says,  ^^  which  made,  jmt  aiS  dke^ad|»  hmmopt  of  the  marvellous 
Divine  ProidiinBKTrfirch  had  hestowedsucfircBRKvpo.  these  crea- 
tures." BuQnagRsI  sai  cM%^tt»i  %  liuEE  stnif  cCeantion  from 
a  special  igaaak  of  imwy  Biiia^  ti^  us  hosn^  ^^  jippRtt  enough, 
I  walkecE  fi£ABF  anfif  thither,,  to.  one  side  anci  to  anotilg,  to  see 
whether  I.  conil  &Bthar  obtain  some  leasna  fnmi  iSa  boSiings  of 
animalff;;  whi^  lasted.  £br  1dfe&  i^asft  of  aevsai.  mgEatfia^  during 
which.  iB&e  £  Jsra^s  exBrcSmiL  m^  ante  as  pcAter,  to  su^pirt  my 
family;.^ 

ilndug  at  lisng^that  iir was  ^cbeb  tile  sBosb!  ami  the  sacks  of 
the  occBtt"  thate  hs  waer  mosir.  l^el^to^  findl  SBHggeifnnis:  aiited  to 
his  owii'  purtieidar  cEesign,  PaSlac^  eonfimf  hift  stu&s  ta  the  sea. 
The  dd%htfidi  nascatis^  oi  these  reseacches:  ikto  naiaone  will  be 
found  im  tk  selection,  firom  the  woii^  off  V^iBasj  at  Htm  Aae  of  this 
book,  toggitheir  with  the*  aeeosaat.  gpreai^  b^f  Bflnyiranlr  hmiself  of  the 
city  of  BBfage  wftseb  he:  finally  proposed  to.  bai]i£»  R  v^ill  suffice 
here  to  describe  the  fi>rti»ftbin%. 

A  citizen  of  Rochelle,  named  FHermite,  had  given  to  Palissy 
two  large  shells  that  had  been  brought  from  Guinea — a  purple- 
musex^  one  of  those,  spinous,  pink-lipped  diells  whicb  we.  Qecasbn- 
ally  see  on  English  mantelpieeeS)  and  a  conchy  one  o^  the.  maffinre 
sheila  which  wa  see  now  and  then  in  England  oa  balconies^  or 
under  empty  grates.  Palissy  having  observed:  '^tfaat.  Giod  had 
bestowed  more  industry  vjjpn  weak  tfiings  than  upon  stsong/' 
flehctedthsFeforetheweakerof  tbetwoskelis;  and^^Ieouldfioiy" 
he  sai^Bf  '^  nothing  better  for  the  buSding  of  my  fortified  town^  than: 
to  tafee  example  &om  the  fortress  of  the  said  purple-moiox^  and 
took  straightway  a  coiB^asS)  rule,  and  odier  took  neeesBBKy  ferrttr 
making*  <^  my  pictme." 
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The  picture  was  not  given  to  the  world  by  Palissy,  except  in  a 
description  with  which  the  preceding  woodcut  has  been  made  to 
correspond.  The  spiral  form  is  copied  from  the  shell.  Palissy 
commences  by  drawing  an  open  square  (C),  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall  corresponding  to  the  backs  of  houses  that  have  all  their  win- 
dows opening  upon  an  outer  street.  Within  this  wall,  and  sur- 
rounding the  square,  are  galleries  (e  e  e)  for  holding  artillery 
under  coyer.  The  lesser  walls  before  the  galleries  are  pierced 
with  portholes,  and  the  cannons  pointing  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  square  are  ready  to  open  fire  on  any  enemy  who^  by  mine  or 
otherwise,  should  find  a  way  into  the  centre  of  the  town.  Near 
one  of  the  angles  is  the  entrance  to  the  square,  and  by  that  the 
governor's  house  (D) ;  "  in  order  that  none  might  enter  into  the 
said  square  without  the  permission  of  the  governor."  Having 
made  the  square,  Palissy  begins  firom  the  portal  to  draw  his  spiral 
line ;  but  since  the  business  of  cannon  is  to  play  in  straight  lines, 
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he  makes  the  first  turn  of  his  spiral  in  a  square  form.  None  of 
the  walls  are  simply  walls  of  defence,  since  Palissy  considers  that 
it  is  a  very  wasteful  practice  to  build  walls  which  serve  no  purpose 
in  a  time  of  peace.  His  defensive  walls  are  therefore  at  the  same 
time  walls  of  dwellings  (b  b  b),  which  open  ta  the  inner  street 
-with  all  their  doors  and  windows,  while  they  present  outwards 
against  the  enemy  a  strong,  hard  hack,  pierced  only  for  shot  and 
missiles;  so  that  ^'even  children  above  six  years  old  could  aid 
in  defending  it  on  the  day  of  assault,  and  that,  too,  without  dis- 
placing any  one  of  them  from  his  own  home  and  dwelling."  At 
each  angle  of  the  spiral  is  a  battery  (a  a  a),  under  which  the 
townspeople  pass  by  a  vaulted  way  that  can  be  secured  at  either 
side  with  heavy  gates.  The  guns  from  the  battery  aft  each  end  of 
each  street,  all  the  streets  (B  B  B)  being  made  straight  for  that 
especial  purpose,  are  ready  to  play  on  any  enemy  enclosed  between 
them,  and  each  street,  with  its  gates  shut,  becomes  an  enclosed 
fortress  in  itself.  Palissy,  having  drawn  in  the  same  form  the 
next  turn  of  the  spiral  line,  finds,  when  he  comes  to  draw  the 
third,  that  if  he  were  to  continue  with  the  extended  square,  each 
street  would  be  too  long  to  be  commanded  wholly  by  the  bat- 
teries ;  his  square,  therefore,  is  converted  into  an  octagon.  The 
same  arrangement  is  continued,  which  provides  that  each  turn  of 
the  spiral  shows  a  strong  wall  outwards  to  the  enemy,  and  doors, 
windows,  and  traffic  inwards  to  the  people  of  the  town.  From 
this  arrangement  it  follows  that,  in  walking  inwards  from  the  ' 
outer  gate  (A),  each  street  will  be  found  to  have  traffic  on  the 
right  hand,  and  fortress-wall  upon  the  left ;  only  the  streets  imme- 
diately outside  the  walls  of  the  central  square  having  shops,  win- 
dows, and  doors  on  each  side  of  the  way.  The  traveller  will  have 
to  wind  his  way  also  round  all  turns  of  the  spiral,  and  under  all 
the  batteries,  if  he  should  desire  to  visit  a  house  near  the  entrance 
to  the  central  square.  Having  made  two  turns  in  the  octagon  form, 
Palissy  considered  that  his  town  was  made  sufficiently  extensive. 
Accordingly  he  finished  with  a  battery  (A)  over  the  outer  gates. 

By  the  means-  of  assault  that  existed  in  his  own  time,  such  a 
fortress  as  that  planned  by  Palissy  would  be,  of  course,  impreg- 
nable.    It  is  quite  true  that  the  resistance  of  any  one  street  to  a 
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govenmr  who  plotted  a  surreiidei^  cnsing  the  gates  of  that  street 
to  be  dosed,  wodd  prevent  either  the  enemy  from  ^ptming  in,  at 
die  traitorous  govermer  £rom  passing  out.     It  ss  qmte  tme  tibat  a 
smaH  'ganisoa,  and  that  of  people  fc^owing  in  oedinary  lift  ilieir 
peacefbl  trades^  woi:dd  be  sufficient  to  defend  this  town.     It  is 
qinte  tme  that  if  the  entire  circuit  of  its  outer  waUs  were  demo- 
lished by  besiegers,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  having  retreated 
te  the  next  street^  would  have  lost  no  nxne  than  the  few  ftet  of 
ground,  and  be  as  well  protected  l^y  their  walls  as  thougk  the 
siege  were  tiien  for  the  first  time  cornmenisng.     A. breach  or  mine 
would  secure  «ntranae  into  nothing  but  a  angle  and  straight 
street,  commanded  by  two  batteiies  able  to  sweep  down  all  who 
might  enter.     *^  And  what  is  more,"  says  PaHssy,  widi  perfect 
truth,  '^if  the  enemies  had  been  still  more  detemuned,  and  bad 
Indcena  way  quite  ifeough  the  middle  of  the  said  town,  and  that 
they  could  pass  and  repass  through  tibe  said  town  to  the  number 
of  forty  abreast,  drawing  with  ti&em  all  kinds  of  engines  and  aitS- 
lery,  yet  so  it  is  that  they  would  not  yet  hare  gained  that  town." 
The  resouroes  of  artiUeiy  could  in  the  time  of  Palisay  prodaoe 
nothing  that  would  have  been  aUe  to  subdue  a  town  constracted 
upon  this  ingenious  plan.    Modem  lustory  suggests  to  us  instaDtly 
the  use  that  has  been  made  of  barraeades,  but  PaMs^  appears  not 
to  have  taken  as  an  element  4nto  his  oalcidataoBS  the  possibilities  of 
a  rerolt  against  au&ority.     If  the  population  of  his  -city  of  refuge 
were  to  fSftll  out  i^on  :the  topics  which  in  these  days  divided 
France,  and  Catholics  ^uld  fortify  themadiyes  in  one  street, 
Huguenots  in  another,  the  peaceful  streets  lyii^   wiihin  any 
blockade  would  be  converted  into  prisons.    As  a  ourionfy,  a 
vpedmen  of  ingenuity,  this  idea  for  a  fortress  is  e^tremdy  inte- 
resting.   It  shows  another  of  the  nmny  subjeds  on  which  Palissy 
employed  his  busy  wit,  and  shows  again  how  thoroughly  the  love 
of  nature  governed  all  his  bther  thoi^hts.     From  the  woods  and 
fields  he  brought  his  counsel  to  the  feurmers.    Am<»ig  the  rocks  he 
leamt  the  secret  of  the  water-sprii^,  and  learnt  a  wiser  doctiine 
than  that  fossils  wese  eariiHcrystals,  moulded  by  a  plastic  influence, 
descending  from  the  stars.     Liaards,  leaves,   flowers — ^patterns 
upon  whi(^  God  had  hvidied  beaoty-^were  die  diosen  models 
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for  fass^iegaiit  dengns  in  clay.  A  JeleotaUb  garden  was  Im  ideal 
of  ear<}hly  MasBy  and  emu  mhtnheimAed,  to  ^bn  a  forireafl  flurib 
ishofidd  withstand  ike  utmost  liiry  of  a  siege,  he  visited  ^  nests 
of  Inrds,  and  wandered  on  tke  rodus  :b7  the  sea-^hore,  and  finally 
adq^ted  iihe  design  tint  was  snggeaked  to  him  by  the  fionteoap^ 
tion  ofa^heU. 


CHAPTEE  IV, 

PALISBT  BEMOTBS  TBOM  SAHTTES. 

ITsE  book  deseribed  in  the  preceding  cfaa{)ters  was  issued  in 
die  years  1563  and  1564.  On  the  xsoyer  of  the  copies  issued  ki 
iSie  year  1564,  the  author  is  ^dbscnbed  as  Bernard  Palissy  of  the 
Toileiies.  Palissy  continufid,  therefore,  to  reside  at  Saintes  only 
for  a  TOiy  sheist  time  after  the  publicatbn  of  his  Trustworthy  Be- 
oeqit^  and  then,  under  circumstances  whidi  w^e  shall  pcesently 
examine,  he  xemoved  to  Paris. 

fiidffirto  it  has  been  foond  xncessary  to  include  among  the 
diaptesB  of  this  naisative  a  brief  dcetch  of  ike  origin  of  didl  war 
between  the  CSatholios  and  Bkigaenotfi.  We  could  not  understand 
thetcharaoter  .of  PaliflBy,  jor  his  position  in  the  town  of  Saintes, — 
we  cGuld  not  fed  the  signifioanoe  of  the  denunciations,  or  the  true 
sense  of  die  social  narratives  in  the  Trustworthy  Beoeipt,— and  we 
oonld  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  relations  between  Palissy  and 
the  ConstaUe  Montmorenci,  or  ins  other  patrons,  without  re- 
calting  to  our  minds,  as  we  went  on,  the  progress  of  political 
events.  Our  naxcative  of  the  affiurs  of  France  need,  however,  be 
oontinued  onty  over  one  or  two  more  years.  It  dosed  witii  his 
imprisonmeait,  and  it  must  be^  resumed  in  order  that  we  may 
understand  how  matters  stood  at  the  time  when  his  book  issued 
£rom  the  press,  and  what^as  the  position  of  affairs  in  1564,  when 
Bernard  went  to  Paris.  Settled  in  Paris,  Palissy  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  his  labours  as  a  potter  and  a  naturalist.  He  took  no 
part  in  the  contention  that  distracted  France,  beyond  the  exercise 
of  «  firaedom  of  speedi,  that  seems  to  have  been  humoured  as 
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eccentricity  In  the  simple-minded  man.  The  contentions  did, 
indeed^  not  leave  him  to  repose;  he  did  not,  it  will  be  seen, 
escape  his  due  share  of  affliction ;  but  his  character  was  formed, 
his  final  course  of  life  was  taken.  We  must  now  dwell  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  current  of  affairs  in  France  between  the  date  of  the 
imprisonment  of  Palissy  and  that  of  his  arrival  in  the  capital;  from 
that  lime  forward  it  will  not  be  requisite  for  us  to  pay  more  than 
occasional  and  slight  attention  to  political  events. 

At  the  end  of  September,  in  the  year  1562,  Rouen,  besieged 
by  the  Catholics,  was  taken.  The  day  before  the  town  was  taken, 
Antony,  King  of  Navarre,  having  retired  to  the  trenches  on  a 
summons  which  the  mightiest  have  to  obey,  received  the  shot  of  a 
harquebus  in  his  left  shoulder.  He  was  carried  away  to  con- 
fession and  sacrament ;  caused  the  book  of  Job  to  be  read  to  him 
for  his  comfort ;  publicly  declared  that  if  he  recovered  he  would 
adopt  the  Reformed  opinions ;  and  turned  his  back  upon  a  Jacobin 
before  he  died.  His  wife,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  had  left  him  to  act  with 
the  Catholics  in  Paris,  while  she  had  herself  retired  to  maintain 
Reformed  opinions,  and  educate  in  them  her  son  Henry,  who  be* 
came  afterwards  King  Henry  IV.  So  Antony,  King  of  Navarre, 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  bequeathed  to  other  Navarres  hki 
royal  state  and  income  of  about  six  thousand  a  year. 

There  is  another  incident  connected  with  the  siege  of  Rouen, 
told  by  two  or  three  contemporary  writers,  which  furnishes  an  odd 
illustration  of  the  chances  and  changes  to  which  mortal  life  was 
subject  in  those  days,  when  murder  was  every  man's  right-hand 
neighbour.  There  was  a  certain  young  Norman,  Captain  Sevile, 
shot  in  the  head,  and  tumbled  from  the  rampart  as  a  bird  is  picked 
off  from  a  bough.  At  the  foot  of  the  rampart  he  was  taken  up  for 
dead,  and  buried  about  mid-day  with  many  corpses.  His  valet, 
coming  in  the  evening  with  a  horse  to  his  master,  and  learning 
that  he  was  both  dead  and  buried,  pressed  to  be  shown  the  place 
of  burial,  that  he  might  take  away  his  master's  body,  and  embalm 
it  for  the  comfort  of  his  parents.  Having  disinterred  fifteen  or 
sixteen  men,  with  faces  so  much  bruised  abd  bloodstained  that  he 
could  not  recognise  one  as  his^  master,  he,  with  the  aid  of  some 
companions,  put  the  bodies  hastily  again  into  the  ground.     After 
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their  return  to  the  camp,  the  faithful  servant  felt  that  they  had 
been  irreverent  towards  the  dead,  in  restoring  them  so  hastily  to 
their  graves;  that  dogs  might  commit  an  easy  burglary  upon  the 
last  home  of  his  master,  if  his  master  had  been  one  of  the  men 
disinterred  and  hurried  back  into  the  ground  again  so  carelessly. 
He  persuaded,  therefore,  some  of  his  companions  to  return  with 
him  after  sunset,  when  the  moon  was  up.  Arrived  at  .the  ground, 
the  valet  saw  the  hand  of  a  half-buried  man  protruding  from  the 
soil,  and  on  its  finger  a  diamond  ring  glittered  in  the  moonlight. 
The  .ring  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  recognised  it  as  belonging 
to  his  master.  Captain  Savile  was  then  dug  up,  placed  on  a  horse, 
and  taken  to  his  brother's  lodging,  where  he  was  left  until  the 
third  day,  stretched  on  a  mattress,  because  his  friends  perceived 
that  he  breathed,  and  that  there  was  heat  remaining  in  his  body. 
Many  surgeons  were  brought  to  the  room,  but  when  they  saw  the 
patient,  carried  away  their  drugs  to  the  crowd  of  expectant  sufferers 
for  whom  there  was  more  hope.  On  the  third  day  there  were 
brought  a  physician  and  an  advocate,  who,  forcing  open  the  cap- 
tain's teeth,  poured  into  his  mouth  a  drug  with  wine.  While 
they  were  labouring  to  restore  life  in  this  way,  the  town  was 
taken,  the  house  entered  by  the  enemy,  the  brother  slaughtered, 
and  the  body  of  the  captain  roughly  taken  from  the  bed,  and 
thrown  out  of  the  window.  It  fell  upon  a  dunghill,  and  lay  there 
neglected  for  three  days,  becoming  covered  with  the  filth  and 
straw  that  were  thrown  out  of  the  windows  of  the  same  dwelling. 
At  last  a  cousin  found  the  captain's  body,  and  carried  it  out 
through  the  breaches  to  a  village,  in  which  it  was  resuscitated, 
and  the  captain's  wounds  were  dressed,  and  his  health  perfectly 
restored.  "I  have  seen  him,"  D'Aubigne  tells  us,  '* forty-two 
years  afterwards  acting  as  deputy  from  Normandy  in  the  Na- 
tional Assemblies,  and  observed  that  when  we  signed  our  transac- 
tions, he  always  put  *  Fran9ois  Sevile,  three  times  dead,  three 
times  buried,  and  three  times  by  the  grace  of  God  restored.' 
Some  ministers  (contrary  to  my  advice)  desired  to  make  him 
desist  from  this  eccentricity,  but  they  were  unable  to  entreat  him 
out  of  it."  There  is  a  flavour  of  romance  and  a  suspicious  dwell- 
ing on  the  number  three  in  Savile's  tale;    of  course,  also,  a 
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breathing  man,  £airly  pat  under  ground  for  a  few  hours  without  a 
coffin,  howerer  slow  might  be  the  processes  of  life,  would  hai^e  his 
breath  stopped  most  efieetually.  His  exaggerated  story  was,  how- 
ever, credited  in  his  own  day,  and  certainly  was  suited  to  the  day 
in  which  it  was  believed. 

After  the  taking  of  Rouen,  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  being  rdn- 
forced,  marched  out  of  Orleans  upon  Paris.  There  he  was  de- 
layed by  Catherine  before  the  fauboui^s  of  St.  Germajn,  St. 
Jacques,  and  St.  Marceau,  and  lost  time  over  a  vain  ^ideavour 
to  adjust  peacefully  the  matters  in  dispute.  Paris  being  strength- 
ened, Conde,  on  the  10th  of  December,  1562,  broke  up  his  camp, 
and  hastened  towards  Normandy  to  meet  some  English  succours. 
Of  the  English  troops  aiding  the  Calvinists,  and  of  the  German 
troops  aiding  the  Catholics,  I  shall  not  speak.  We  may  re- 
member, however,  concerning  the  German  troops,  that  when 
bands  of  them  were  dismissed  with  a  safe  passport,  after  the  first 
war,  Catherine  gave  secret  orders  (wisely  disobeyed)  that,  in  spite 
of  their  passport,  they  should  be  fallen  upon  and  destroyed  in  their 
passage  out  of  France,  in  order  that  none  of  their  brethren  might 
thereafter  feel  inclined  to  take  part  in  and  aggravate  the  tumults 
of  the  country. 

The  Prince  of  Conde,  hurrying  to  Normandy,  was  pursued  by 
the  army  of  the  Royalists,  and  overtaken  at  Dreux.  A  terrible 
battle  was  there  fought  on  the  19th  of  December.  The  constable 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  one  of  his  sons  was  killed.  The  Marshal 
St.  Andr^,  one  of  the  triumvirate,  was  destroyed  by  the  pistol-ball 
of  a  personal  enemy.  The  Prince  of  Conde,  on  the  other  ade, 
was  taken  prisoner.  The  battle  was  won  with  difficulty  by  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  who  remained  deprived  of  his  two  chief  com- 
petitors at  courts— of  St.  Andre  by  his  death,  and  of  the  constable 
by  his  imprisonment.  The  two  prisoners,  the  Prince  of  Conde 
and  the  constable,  were  on  each  side  treated  with  affectionate 
respect,  great  pains  beiag  taken  to  infiuence  their  minds,  and 
disabuse  them  of  the  errors  into  which  it  was  supposed  tibat  they 
had  fallen. 

The  Duke  of  Gmse,  left  sole  head  of  the  Royalists,  went  to 
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besiege  the  head-quarteis  of  the  Huguenots  in  Oxleans,  while 
Admiral  Coligny,  sole  general  of  the  Reformers,  was  in  Normandy 
awaiting  English  money,  and  preparing  to  bring  help  to  D'Andelot 
his  brother,  by  whom  Orleans  was  defended.  The  Duke  of  Guise, 
having  ridden  out  before  Orleans  to  review  the  preparations  on  the 
river  for  a  grand  assault,  by  which  he  hoped  that  Orleuis  might 
be  taken^  was  shot  down  at  twenty  paces  by  an  assassin  of  good 
birth,  Jean  Poltrot  de  Mere.  The  duke  was  taken  home,  and  died 
in  six  days ;  it  was  said  that  the  bullet  had  been  poisoned.  The 
assassin,  under  question  and  torture,  accused  Coligny  and  Beza  as 
the  inatigatora  of  the  crime.  Both  denied  the  accusation ;  Coligny 
said  that  he  had  paid  money  to  Poltrot  for  service  as  a  spy,  but 
never  hired  him  for  the  work  of  an  assassin.  The  Duke  of  Guise 
then  died  a  death  of  violence,  as  Antony  of  Navarre  had  died,  as 
Marshal  St.  Andre  had  died,  and  as  most  of  the  great  Mends  and 
rivals  who  survived  him  were  to  die,  each  in  his  own  turn.  The 
duke  died  counselling  peace,  and  there  succeeded  9  son,  hot  in 
passion,  who  regarded  Coligny  as  the  assassin  of  his  father,  and 
after  some  years,  paid  his  debt  of  vengeance  on  the  Day  of  St. 
Bartholomew. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  produced  a  lull  in  the  hostili- 
ties, while  the  queen  laboured  to  carry  out  his  dying  counsel. 
Coligny  held  out  against  all  concession,  but  he  being  in  Nor- 
mandy, the  captive  Prince  of  Cond6  was  persuaded  to  consent  to 
offers  which  saved  Orleans,  as  he  believed,  and  secured  tolerable 
terms  for  the  Reformers,  at  the  same  time  that  it  closed  the  war. 
The  treaty  was  signed  at  Amboise,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1563. 
It  left  the  Reformers  at  liberty  to  worship  as  openly  as  they 
pleased,  in  all  towns  held  by  them  at  the  date  of  the  pacification. 
Elsewhere,  they  were  subjected  to  numerous  restrictions.  CoHgny, 
together  wi&  a  large  body  of  the  Reformers,  protested  loudly 
against  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Conde  in  signing  the  con- 
ditions of  Amboise  at  a  time  when,  the  Duke  of  Guise  being  dead, 
victory  was  certain.  Coligny  had  an  army  gathered  with  much 
care  in  Normandy,  which  would  have  sufficed  to  compel  the  Ca- 
tholics into  concession  of  a  fiill  religious  liberty.     The  treaty  was 
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signed,  however,  and  the  army  of  Coligny  dispersed.  The  con- 
stable and  the  Prince  of  Cond^  quitted  their  captivity,  and  there 
was  peace. 

There  was,  indeed,  need  of  rest  for  France.     From  commerce 
and  agriculture,  men  had  been  called  to  arms;  fields  were  untilled, 
or  ravaged;  the  finances  of  the  country  and  the  bread  of  the 
people  were  almost  destroyed.      The   poor  were  compelled   to 
plunder.     Hordes  of  brigands  overspread  the  country,  rivalled  in 
ferocity  by  the  acknowledged  military  leaders,  among  whom  there 
was  none  more  cruel  than  Bl^se  de  Montluc.     There  was  need  of 
rest;  but  there  were  no  minds  calmed,  there  was  no  party  sub- 
dued, there  was  no  party  satisfied.     It  was,  therefore,  to  be  fore- 
seen by  all  thoughtful  men,  that  there  would  be  a  renewal  of  the 
war  when,  on  all  sides,  a  little  breath  had  been  recovered.   Palissy 
spoke  of  this  when  he  was  about  to  relate  his  plan  for  a  city  of 
refuge ;  and  if  we  do  not  think  that  the  allusion  was  interpolated 
by  Palissy  before  committing  his  work  to  the  press  (it  was  pub- 
lished a  few  months  afterwards),  we  must  conclude  that  this  last 
part  of  his  book  at  least  was  written  after  his  imprisonment.    "  It 
seems  to  me,  when  I  hear  you  talk,"  his  querist  is  made  to  say, 
"  that  you  do  not  feel  assured  of  the  peace  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  send  us,  and  that  you  have  still  some  fear  of  a  popular  out- 
break."  "  I  pray  to  God,"  is  the  answer,  "  that  it  will  please  Him 
to  give  us  His  peace."     It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  peace  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  civil  war  that  Palissy's  Trustworthy 
Beceipt  was  published. 

One  of  -the  first  acts  of  the  peace  was  to  besiege  Havre  and 
drive  out  the  English,  to  whom  the  town  had  been  ceded  by 
Conde,  in  pledge  for  the  repayment  of  money  advanced.  Cond6. 
in  Paris,  lived  at  ease.  Cardinal  Lorraine  had  been  distinguishbg 
himself  at  the  council  of  Trent,  which  closed  in  December  of  the 
same  year,  1563.  Coligny,  accused  by  the  Guises  of  the  duke's 
death,  came  to  answer  for  himself  at  Paris,  surrounded  by  a  guard 
of  five  or  six  hundred  gentlemen,  which  he  considered  necessary  to 
his  safety.  Catherine,  upon  that  hint,  surrounded  the  king  with 
a  guard  of  six  hundred  Swiss  and  five  hundred  Frenchmen,  in 
addition  to  the  hundred  Swiss  formed  into  a  royal  guard  by 
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liOuis  XL  The  Constable  Montmorenci  supported  the  cause  of  his 
nephew  Coligny,  regarding  it  as  a  private  matter  which  concerned 
the  honour  of  his  house.  His  opposition  to  the  Reformed  Church 
party  continued  undiminished* 

Peace  was  made  with  England,  and  his  Majesty  of  France, 
thirteen  years  old,  was  declared  of  age  at  Rouen.  Charles  IX., 
with  the  queen-mother,  her  maids  of  honour,  and  a  gay  retinue, 
accompanied  by  no  more  soldiers  than  civility  required,  then  set 
forward  on  a  festival  journey  through  the  south  of  France.  They 
travelled,  through  applause  and  fireworks,  to  Bayonne,  where  the 
young  king  was  to  meet  his  sister  Elizabeth,  the  Queen  of  Spain ; 
— who  had  been  plighted  to  the  king's  son,  Don  Carlos,  and 
married,  very  much  against  her  will,  to  the  grey-headed  father  of 
her  betrothed.  The  court  set  out  upon  this  trip  in  the  year  1564, 
and  returned  in  1565,  after  having  visited  many  of  the  southern 
provinces.  It  may  be  that  Catherine  during  this  tour  was  visited 
by  Palissy  at  some  point  in  the  royal  progress  not  too  distant  from 
Saintes,  and  that  she  then  engaged  his  services  upon  her  proposed 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  It  may  be  that  Palissy  was  indebted  for  his 
removal  to  Paris  to  the  success  of  his  labours  at  the  Chd,teau  of 
Ecouen*  The  architect  of  the  chateau,  Jean  Bullant,  was  selected 
to  assist  in  building  the  new  palace  of  the  queen-mother,  and  with 
Bullant  as  architect,  it  may  have  appeared  natural  to  summon 
Palissy  as  decorator  of  the  gardens.  Upon  this  point  we  can  only 
speculate ;  but  we  know  with  certainty,  that  very  soon  after  the 
publication  of  his  Trustworthy  Receipt,  Bernard  Palissy  of  Saintes 
became  Bernard  Palissy  of  the  Tuileries,  his  workshop  being  then, 
as  he  tells  us  in  a  later  book,  within  the  precincts  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  near  the  Seine. 

The  object  of  the  queen-mother  in  founding  what  is  now  called 
the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  very  natural.  As  the  king  grew  in 
years,  it  became  less  advisable  that  he  should  reside  like  a  child 
under  the  same  roof  with  his  mother ;  Catherine  proposed,  there- 
fore, to  quit  the  Louvre,  and  establish  a  habitation  of  her  own. 
She  by  no  means  intended  to  retire  from  active  interference  in  the 
State  affairs,  and  resolving  not  to  travel  far,  laid  the  foundations  of 
her  new  home  on  a  piece  of  ground,  close  to  the  trenches  of  the 
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Lowre,  caHfofl  tlie  Tuleries.  Tfara  ground,  wbich  had  been  occu- 
pied by  tinleries — by  ttle-kilfts — ^had  heem  boug^  in  1518  by 
Fnmois  L,  and  ^ren  "hy  bhn  to  bis  mother,  Hairie-iLouiBe  of 
Savoy.  Catherine  added  to  this  ground,  in  W6^  a  ^^urdiase  4)£ 
the  «ite  of  some  adjacent  buildings,  and  in  the  sanne  year  oaosed 
dse  digging  of  the  foundations  of  her  new  palace  to  be  eom*- 
menced  noder  the  two  architects  Jean  Bi:ifllant  and  Philebert  I>e- 
jorme.  The  intended  palace  was  named,  from  its  site,  cm  ^wiiat 
had  been  the  potters'  field,  placed  out  of  town  for  prudenoe  and 
<<jGnyenienGe,the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  In  the  same  way  one  of 
ihe  finest  quarters  of  old  Athens  was  called  the  Ceramic,  because 
■it  covered  ground  once  held  by  extra-mural  potteries.  From  the 
precincts  of  the  Palaee  of  the  Tuileries  the  traces  of  the  brick  and 
Jtile-makers  bad  not  been  erased  even  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
On  manuscript  pluns  that  belong  to  the  beginning  of  that  reign, 
the  place  occupied  by  wood-stacks  and  kilns  are  to  be  found  marked 
in  the  'courts  of  fhe  chateau. 

Among  the  tile-makers,  therefore,  whose  wood-fires  were  not 
yet  extinguished, — ^among  the  gardens  that  partly  occupied  the 
site  of  the  new  palace, — among  the  pulling  down  of  buildings,  and 
the  turning  up  of  earth  for  the  foundations  of  the  queen-mother^s 
new  palace,  Palissy  established  his  workshop.  From  that  lame 
forward  he  was  able  to  live  in  constant  intercourse  with  men  of 
gemns  and  the  best  works  of  art  collected  in  the  capital.  The 
position  of  Bernard's  works  at  Swntes  must,  indeed,  before  liwt 
time,%iave  proved  inconvenient.  His  chief  patrons  were  the  great 
men  of  llfae  court,  'from  whom  in  a  remote  province  it  was  not  -ea^ 
to  receive  frequent  visits;  and  although  their  houses  might  be 
scattered  throughout  France,  it  would  in  most  cases  be  ea^r  to 
Tisit  them,  or  to  transmit  completed  works  to  them,  &om  Paris 
than  horn  Saintes. 

Palissy  removed,  therefore,  to  Paris,  and  established  liis  work- 
shop in  -die  precincts  of  the  Tuileries.  His  work  on  behalf  of  the 
queen-mother  formed  only  a  small  part  of  his  daily  occupatioD. 
His  taste  being  aided  by  a  study  of  the  best  works  of  Italian  arty 
lie  was  now  able  to  surpass  his  former  efforts  in  the  creation  of 
elegant  and  rich  designs.   Very  few  traces  of  the  large  figuKnes  rf 
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PaHssy — MssDcks,  irees,  4ogs,0r  life-like  human  figures — now  re- 
joaain ;  bat  he  fosmd  much  employment  in  >his  own  time  upon  such 
wcxrks  fbr  garden  urcbitectnre.  The  paick  at  Chaulnes,  in  which 
Gvesset  composed  his  ^^  Chftrtreaae,"  was  executed  according  to  a 
plan  lesembling  that  of  i^e  delectable  garden.  The  Chiteau  of 
Nesle  in  Pietrdy,  that  of  Reux  in  Normandy,  and  perhaps  the 
royal  chateau  called  Madrid,  after  the  Spanish  captivity  of  Hiag 
Francis,  in  the  Wood  of  Boulogne,  ave  some  of  the  places  upon 
ivhich  it  is  remensibered  that  Bernard  PaHssy  was  once  employed. 

Those  woiks  of  the  famous  Potter  which  were  meant  to  adorn 
rooms,  being  smaller,  more  numerous,  and  better  protected  than 
his  garden-pieees,  have  been  much  more  successfui  in  withstandixig 
all  the  accidents  of  time.  Statuettes,  el^ant  groups,  vases,  cups, 
plates,  corbels,  rustic  basins,  and  clay  moulded  into  beautiful 
farms,  enamelled  and  painted  for  many  other  uses,  still  romain, 
and  obtain  a  high  price  as  works  of  taste  in  our  own  day.^  Some, 
as  it  has  been  shown,  are  covered  with  modellings,  exquisitely 
coloured,  of  fruit,  shells,  fishes,  and  reptiles.  Others  present 
coloured  pictures,  in  i^e  most  delicate  bas-relief,  of  subjects  taken 
£*om  mythology  or  Holy  Writ.  The  colours  used  by  Palissy  were 
commonly  bright  tints  of  yellow,  blue,  or  grey ;  he  used  also  green, 
violet,  and  a  rich  brown,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  red  or  orange.  His 
•enamel  is  hard,  but  he  seems  never  to  have  succeeded  in  making 
it  so  purely  white  as  the  enamel  of  Luca  della  Bobbia. 

Hhmng  the  ten  years  following  his  settlement  in  Pans,  Palissy, 
familiarly  ealled  Bernard  of  the  Tuileiies,  laboured  with  his  sons 

*  M.  P.  A.  Cap,  the  editor  of  the  8vo  edition  of  the  works  of  Palissy,  pub- 
lished in  1844,  named  H.  Ch.  Sanvageot  as  then  the  possessor  of  the  most  com- 
plete series  of  the  works  of  Palissy,  in  a  coUeotion  of  the  best  artistic  produc- 
tions of  the  sixteenth  century.  Mr.  Marryat,  in  his  History  of  Pottery  and 
Porcelain  (1850),  says  that  "  the  most  extensive  and  complete  collection  of 
Piflissy's  fayence  exists  in  die  *  Mus^e  JRoyale,'  in  the  Louvre,  and  in  the  H6tel 
de  Cluny,  purchased  since  the  death  of  M.  du  Sommerard,  its  late  proprietor. 
These  magnificent  specimens  were  eagerly  bought  up  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, from  a  just  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  their  talented  and  much-perse- 
cuted countryman."  At  a  sale  at  Phillips's,  of  Palissy-ware  belonging  to 
M.  Boussel,  of  Paris,  Mr.  Marryat  informs  us  that  a  very  large  vase,  "  enriched 
with  bof  s  in  relief,  supporting  flowers  and  fruit  in  festoons,  with  mask  heads, 
on  a  fine  blue  ground,  and  snake  handles,  sold  for  571  15s. ;  a  very  curious 
candlestick,  with  perforated  work  and  heads  in  relief,  sold  for  207. ;  and  various 
%Bres  «nd  other  «ma]l  objects  brought  high  prices." 
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as  a  potter,  at  the  same  time  that  he  exercised  his  genias  as  a 
naturalist  among  the  men  of  taste  and  learning  in  the  capital,  and 
continued  actively  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  among  the  hills 
and  fields.  His  philosophy  grew  yearly  deeper  and  wider,  and 
the  knowledge  displayed  in  his  publication  of  the  Trustworthy 
Receipt  was  left  behind,  as  he  thought  his  own  way  forward  to 
maturer  views. 

This  narrative  should  not  omit  to  chronicle  the  death  of  the 
great  patron  of  Palissy,  the  Constable  Montmorenci.  There  were 
two  more  biu'sts  of  civil  war,  and  two  more  peaces  between  that  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken  and  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. During  these  wars,  Bernard  continued  quietly  at  work,  and 
no  man  interrupted  him.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  war, 
however,  he  lost  his  &iend,  the  constable,  who  was  brought  with 
six  wounds  into  Paris,  from  the  battle  of  St.  Denis,  in  which, 
though  he  was  then  seventy-four  years  old,  he  had  been  fighting 
stoutly.  He  died  on  the  next  day,  and  received  from  the  queen 
funeral  obsequies  similar  to  those  lavished  upon  princes  of  the 
blood.  She  paid  the  money  joyfully,  the  Sieur  d'Aubigne  hints, 
counting  the  death  of  her  controller  as  one  of  the  blessings  of  her 
life,  and  an  assurance  of  success  in  her  designs.  The  mourning  was 
most  thorough  in  the  hearts  of  old  state  counsellors,  who,  deprived 
of  the  protecting  shadow  of  the  constable,  no  longer  were  assured 
that  they  might  safely  give  expression  to  their  sentiments. 

In  the  year  1569,  the  Prince  of  Cond^  perished  in  the  battle  of 
Jarnac.  By  an  accidental  kick  from  the  horse  of  La  Rochefou- 
cault,  his  leg  was  splintered  so  that  the  bone  appeared  through  his 
boot ;  but  paying  no  heed  to  the  injury,  he  led  his  troop  into  the 
battle,  had  his  horse  killed  under  him,  and  finally  was  slaughtered 
with  a  pistol-bullet  from  behind.  He  was  but  thirty-nine  years 
old,  and  perished  as  Antony  of  Navarre  had  perished,  and  as  each 
member  of  the  old  triumvirate,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  Saint  Andr6, 
and  the  constable  had  perished,  by  a  death  of  violence,  unhappily 
well  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  times. 

Palissy,  in  the  mean  time,  laboured  in  the  precincts  of  t]ae  Tiii- 
leries.  The  building  of  the  palace  had  proceeded  steadily,  under 
the  care  of  Delorme  and  Bullant,  and  it  rose  at  no  great  distance 
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from  the  Louvre,  which  was  then  itself  a  new  structure,  the  design 
of  Pierre  Lescot.  Lescot,  of  equal  age  with  Palissy,  was  the 
leading  architect  of  his  own  day ;  Delorme  and  Bullant  yielding 
very  little  precedence  to  him  in  reputation. 

There  is  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  entitled  ^^  Ex- 
penses of  the  Queen  Catherine  of  Medicis,"  in  which,  among  ex- 
penditure  for  the  year  1570,  there  occurs  note  of  a  payment  "  To 
Bernard,  Nicolas,  and  Mathurin  Palissys,  sculptors  in  earth,  of 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  livres,  for  all  the  works  in 
earth,  baked  and  enamelled,  which  remained  to  be  done  for  the 
completion  of  the  (four  bridges  ? — the  writing  in  MS.  is  indistinct 
at  this  part,  but  appears  to  be  ^  quatre  pons')  which  lead  to  within 
the  grotto  commenced  for  the  queen,  in  her  palace  near  the  Louvre 
at  Paris,  according  to  the  agreement  made  with  them." 

The  grotto  here  named  is  perhaps  one  of  those  works  placed  in 
a  circular  island,  and  approached  by  bridges,  in  the  way  described 
by  Bernard  in  his  account  of  the  delectable  gardep.  We  find 
him,  at  any  rate,  upon  the  testimony  of  the  manuscript,  to  have 
been  busily  carrying  into  effect  one  of  his  ingenious  garden-plans 
within  the  Tuileries,  in  the  year  1570.  In  the  year  1572,  Cathe- 
rine abandoned  the  Tuileries.  Disgusted  with  her  palace,  by 
chimerical  predictions,  she  bought  for  herself  another  home  in  the 
H6tel  de  Soissons.  The  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  continued  to  in- 
crease from  time  to  time  in  after  years,  under  succeeding  princes, 
but  there  remains  to  our  own  day  little  or  no  trace  of  the  work  of 
its  first  architects,  Delorme  and  Bullant.  Their  edifice  was  planned 
upon  a  scale  muqh  larg'er  than  the  present  building. 

The  year  1572,  in  which  Catherine  quitted  the  Louvre  (she  was 
then  fifby-three  years  old),  is  the  dat«  of  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  Palissy  survived  it,  though  he  made  no  secret  of 
his  faith ;  his  quiet  life  and  his  employment  in  the  royal  service 
doubtless  sheltered  him.  He  had  said  of  the  outrages  committed  in 
Saintonge,  "  If  you  had  seen  the  horrible  excesses  of  men  that  I 
have  seen  during  these  troubles,  you  have  not  a  hair  in  your  head 
that  would  not  have  trembled  at  the  fear  of  falling  to  the  mercy 
of  men's  malice.  And  he  who  has  not  seen  these  things  could 
never  think  how  great  and  horrible  a  persecution  is."    The  cry  of 
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*^  Bleed  tiham,  bleed  ihem,  for  Ae  doctors  say  a  bleeding  is  as 
good  in  Angost  as  in  J^y !"  ihe  boast  of  the  meehanicy  -wlio  dis- 
played bis  arm  clotted  with  blood  to  the  she<iilder,  and  prodaisaed 
that  he  had  throst  a  sword  with  that  arm  thrcmgb  four  Jrandred 
living  bodies,  had  no  parallel  in  Saxates.  It  is  happily  net  neces- 
sary for  this  narrative  to  dwell  upon  the  fismiliar  story  <£  the 
massacre.  Falissy  escaped.  Aboat  two  yeaxs  afterwards,  in  May 
of  the  year  1574,  Charles  IX.  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  He 
was  the  iourik  king  whom  death  had  taken  from  ihe  throne  of 
France  during  the  vigorous  life  of  Palissy.  On  the  aecession  of 
the  new  king,  Henry  III.,  the  poor  Potter,  Master  Bernard  of  the 
Toileries,  was  sixty-five  years  old.  He  was  vegapdad  by  sSL  men 
as  a  very  honest  man,  vindictively  watched  by  some  men  as  a 
Huguenot,  admired  for  his  clear-sighted  philosophy  1^  some  of  the 
first  scientific  men  in  Paris,  but  by  the  rest  despiged  as  a  medianic 
ignorant  of  Greek  and  Latin,  who  did  well  modestly  to  call  him- 
self ^^  Worker  in  Earth."  He  was  well  known  in  Paris,  and  a 
man  to  patronise,  to  taXk  about  as  ^<  the  poor  Potter,  M.  Ber- 
nard."^ But  he  had  no  fame  in  his  own  day  except  among  the 
luxurious  who  bought  the  produce  of  his  labour  in  the  worlshop, 
or  the  few  men  who  had  enough  in  them  of  true  philosophy  to 
know  the  value  of  his  labour  in  the  fields. 


CHAPTBE  V. 

PALISST  IN  FABIS. 


CoKOUBBENT  with  Bernard's  other  occupations,  was  that  labour 
in  the  art  of  pottery  which  he  at  no  time  omitted  to  pursue,  durii^ 
all  free  years  of  his  life,  between  the  date  of  his  discovery  of  white 
enamel  and  the  date  of  his  decease.  It  may  be  convenient  to 
state  here,  that  after  his  death,  the  labour  of  his  workshop  seems 
to  have  been  continued  by  his  sons,  who^  possessing  designs, 
moulds,  and  unfinished  pieces  left  to  them  by  their  Either,  used 

^  Que  direz-voufl  du  pauvre  Potier,  M.  Bernard,  a  qui  le  mdme  roi  paria  un 
Jour,  &c. — Corifetsion  de  Saucy, 
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them  in  the  prosecaiaon  of  their  husinesB.  In  this  iray,  it  is  eai^ 
to  account  for  the  existence  of  a  plate  in  'whidi  iihe  borders  foEm 
a  pure  specimen  of  PaHsf^-'ware^  wiiile  the  pmixting  m  the  'Oemtre 
represents  Henry  IV,  and  his  &miiy.  The  sons  of  Pa^ssy,  wantmg 
their  father's  genius,  feebty  sustained  the  reputation  of  has  wave ; 
they  oiHild  produce  notlnng  comparable  to  their  father's  exquisite 
designs.  Whether  they  died,  and  took  out  of  the  wocld  mth 
them  idle  mechanical  secrets  of  their  faiiher's  art,  or  whether  the 
wits  of  Palissy  found  bread  £cfr  yet  another  genexseUaon  of  de- 
scendants, it  is  now  impossible  to  tell.  The  seccet  of  Palissy  soon 
perished,  and  of  the  feeble  effects  of  his  sons  the  history  of  art 
retains  no  record. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  recur  to  the  subject  of  Bernard^ 
labour  as  a  potter.  We  have  only  to  bear  in  mind,  during  the 
remainder  of  this  narratiye,  the  fact  that  Palissy,  while  he  became 
prominent^  during  his  last  years,  as  a  man  of  science,  was  also 
labouring  industriously  in  his  workshop.  We  may  mow,  iherefore, 
close  this  portion  of  our  subject,  and  append  to  it,  by  way  of  sig- 
nature, the  Potter's  mark,  as  it  was  graved,  with  a  shaxp  point, 
by  Bernard,  on  the  produce  of  his  hands. 


m^ 


It  has  been  seen  already  that  Palissy  was,  for  a  long  time, 
-known  by  those  who  had  any  acquaintance  with  him  as  a  collector 
of  natural  curiosities.  He  speaks,  incidentaUy,  in  his  Trust- 
worthy Beceipt,  of  the  citizen  of  Rochelle,  named  THermite,  who 
made  him  a  present  of  two  foreign  shells ;  of  Pierre  Oucy,  citizen 
of  Saintes,  who  found  upon  his  farm  a  remarkable  stone,  and  be- 
oauie  he  knew  that  Palissy  was  curious  in  such  things,  made  a 
present  of  it  to  the  Potfcer.  We  are  told,  in  the  same  way,  of  the 
Abbot  of  Turpenay,  of  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  seeretaiy  to  "die  King 
of  Navarre — a  wily  and  ambitious  man,  the  same  who  was  after- 
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wards  sent  over  to  justify,  to  the  court  of  England,  the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew — as  lovers  of  letters,  who  had  made  presents 
of  natural  curiosities  to  Bernard,  "knowing,''  as  the  Potter  says, 
"  in  very  good  truth,  that  I  w^  curious  ahout  such  things."  Pa- 
Ussy  had,  in  fact,  heen  forming,  and  possessed,  in  the  year  1575, 
a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  calculated  to  illustrate,  very  fully, 
the  philosophic  views  of  nature  which  he  had,  by  that  time,  ma- 
tured. In  the  year  1575,  the  age  of  Palissy  then  being  sixty- 
six,  the  Pottei;  had  developed,  fully,  all  those  views  of  nature 
which  we  shall  have  presently  to  detail,  and  which  make  good  his 
title  to  a  very  high  rank  among  the  philosophers  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Before  putting  the  final  results  of  his  researches  into 
his  last  and  most  important  book,  he  wished  to  make  proof  of 
their  soimdness,  and  to  subject  his  reasonings  to  the  severest  test. 
Modestly  sensible  of  his  ignorance  of  those  languages  in  which 
was  contained  the  learning  of  past  time — ^believing,  nevertheless, 
that  he  had  pushed  on  his  knowledge,  as  a  naturalist,  many  steps 
into  the  future,  he  desired  to  know  whether  he  might  not,  on 
some  points,  have  deceived  himself.  It  was  quite  possible  that 
many  things  which  he  had  thought  out  for  himself  had  for  a  long 
time  been  familiar  to  the  scholars;  it  was  quite  possible,  too,  that 
positions  which,  to  his  mind,  appeared  incontrovertible,  wlien  ex- 
posed to  the  keen  criticism  of  learned  men  might  easily  be  con- 
troverted or  destroyed.  Such  things  were  possible,  though  Pa- 
Jissy  was  not  wanting  in  a  strong  conviction,  on  his  own  part,  that 
his  views  were  true.  If  false,  they  could  not  be  too  speedily 
demolished.  Palissy,  a  true  philosopher,  saw  in  free  discussion, 
strict  inquiry,  the  true  interests  of  science ;  and  he  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  invite  about  him  the  most  learned  scholars  and  physicians 
then  residing  in  the  capital,  to  meet  them  in  his  museum,  to  state 
to  them  his  views,  and  illustrate  his  case  as  he  went  on,  by  speci- 
mens, rather  than  pictures  or  descriptions,  of  the  things  about 
which  he  spoke.  He  proposed  to  invite  interruption,  contradiction, 
and  discussion,  at  these  lectures;  and  he  announced  himself  rmdy, 
at  all  times,  to  answer  inquiries  at  his  own  house,  and  explain  the 
specimens  in  his  collection. 
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Palissy  himself  tells  us,^  that  it  was  in  the  Lent  of  the  year 
1575  that  he  delivered  his  first  course  of  lectures,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  continue  annually.  He  was  still  delivering  them  in  the 
year  1584.^  He  delivered  them  in  his  museum.  The  collection 
of  Palissy  was  the  first  cabinet  of  natural  history  that  had  been 
used  more  liberally  than  as  a  private  hoard  of  curiosities  in  Paris ; 
and  his  were  the  first  lectures  upon  natural  history  ever  delivered 
in  that  capital. 

They  were  no  idlers  to  whom  Palissy  declared  liis  views,  and  of 
whom  he  invited  contradiction.  There  was  assembled  in  the 
Potter's  cabinet  an  Academy  of  Science,  a  Royal  Society  evoked 
for  the  occasion.  Bernard  detailed  the  result  of  his  original  re- 
searches; and  the  best  men  of  the  capital  were  there  to  discuss  his 
arguments,  and  subject  all  he  said  to  strict  inquiry. 

Bernard  includes,  in  his  last  work,^  a  list  of  some  of  the  chief 
persons  who  attended  his  first  series  of  demonstrations,  and  who 
declared  themselves  convinced  of  the  reasonableness  of  his  opinions. 
The  philosopher,  vigorous  of  mind  and  body,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
six  exhibited  no  trace  of  bodily  decay;  he  was  still  noted,  nine 
years  afterwards,  for  his  remarkably  acute  and  ready  wit ;  and  his 
age,  when  it  was  seventy-five,  seemed  little  more  than  sixty.  The 
vigorous  old  man,  passing  from  the  furnace  and  the  chamber  in 
which  shelves  and  tables  were  resplendent  with  the  rich  creations 
of  his  fancy,  went  into  his  cabinet,  and  poured  out  the  lessons 
he  had  learned  by  the  road- sides,  by  the  sea-shore,  and  among  the 
mountains,  before  a  grave  assemblage  of  men,  paled  by  study,  or 
grown  grey  with  years. 

Ambroise  Pare  was  among  them.  He  had  been  first-surgeon 
to  four  kings.  He  was  a  sturdy  Huguenot.  His  fame  as  a 
scholar  has  descended  to  our  own  time ;  and  his  skill  as  a  surgeon, 

^  Diacourt  AdmSnMeB,  p.  209. 

'  In  the  BibliMque  de  Sieur  de  la  Croix  Dumakie,  published  in  1584,  it  is  said 
of  Palissy,  who  is  described  as  a  "  natural  philosopher,  and  man  of  a  remark- 
ably acute  and  ready  wit,'*  that  he  flourishes  at  Paris,  aged  sixty  years  and 
more  (fifteen  more ;  but  he  must  have  had  a  vigorous  appearance,  that  would 
easily  deceive  the  eye)—"  he  flourishes  at  Paris,  and  gives  lessons  in  his  science 
and  profession.** 

^  Discoun  Admirdbkt.  pp.  209-211. 
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in  saying  Chaxies  IX.  £rom  the  danger  that  ensued  npon  a  clumsy 
lancet-wound,  caused  hun  to  be  saved  horn  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  We  will  make  acquaintance,  briefly,  with  the  chief 
attendants  in  the  lecture-room  of  Palissy.  Ambroise  Pare,  of  the 
body  of  Master  Barber-Surgeons,  was  a  man  who  certainly  con- 
tributed much  to  the  advancement  of  surgery  in  his  own  day, 
though  there  was  an  unprofessional  want  of  dulness  about  him, 
which,  taken  together  with  his  innovations  in  practice  and  his 
heresy  in  religious  creed,  made  him  an  object  of  jealousy  and 
stout  abuse  among  the  litide  and  loud  men  who  create  the  noise 
in  a  profesnon.  Par6  introduced  the  method  of  arresting  the  flow 
of  blood,  after  an  amputation,  by  die  use  of  ligatures,  in  place  of 
the  actual  cautery.  Ligatures  are  now  universally  employed^ — 
the  spouting  blood-vessels  are  tied ;  but,  in  ihe  sixteenth  century, 
the  custem  was  to  bum  them;  and,  when  Caspar  Martin,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Par6,  died,  after  an  amputation  performed  by 
Ambroise  in  his  own  way,  a  great  triumph  and  exultation  took 
place  over  the  innovator.  Pare  was,  for  three  years,  surgeon  to 
the  H6tel  Dieu,  in  Paris.  Between  1636  and  1543  he  was 
surgeon  to  a  troop  of  soldiers  in  the  army  of  Piedmont.  He  then 
served  as  surgeon  to  companies  under  M.  de  Bx>han  and  the 
dauphin.  In  1544,  he  was  with  the  king's  army  at  Landrecy. 
In  1545,  he  was  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  with  the  army  against  the 
English.  In  1552,  still  under  M.  de  Rohan,  he  served  in  Ger- 
many ;  then  he  was  at  the  siege  of  Damvilliers,  by  Henry  IL, 
and  at  Chllteau  le  Comte,  under  Antony,  afterwards  King  of 
Navarre ;  then  he  was  in  Metz  during  the  siege.  In  1553,  he 
was  in  anoth^  besieged  town ;  and,  on  its  capture,  having  been 
made  prisoner  of  war,  was  sent  home  without  ransom.  In  1558, 
he  was  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin;  in  1562,  at  the  siege  of 
Rouen,  at  the  battle  of  Dreux,  in  which  the  Prince  of  Conde  and 
the  constable  were  taken  prisoners,  and  at  Bourges.  He  was  at 
other  battles  of  the  civil  wars,  and  at  the  siege  of  Havre.  During 
the  Lent  of  1575  he  attended  the  pubEc  demonstrations  in  the 
cabmet  of  Palissy  the  Pbtter. 

The  mind  of  Ambroise  Par^  in  the  lecture-room  of  Palissy,  may 
now  and  tiien  have  wandered  to  a  contest  in  which  he  was  at  that 
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time^eDgagedy  tonching  the  republication  in  a  bodj  of  his  own  sur- 
gical works.  He  had  often  thought  it  prudent  to  evade  the  dis- 
credit that  attached,  in  his  day,  to  bold  yiews  and  innovations  on 
the  practice  of  the  ancients,  by  publishing  his  tracts  under  fie* 
titious  namesr  Thus  "  Aparice  "  had  represented  "  A.  Pare,  CJ* 
— ^Ambroise  Par6,  Chirurgien.  The  doctors  of  medicine  in  Paris 
had  obtained  a  decree,  in  1535,  forbidding  the  publication  of  me- 
dical books  until  they  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  faculty,  and 
they  were  opposing  at  that  time  the  independent  publication  of 
the  surgical  works  of  Master  Ambroise  Pare.  Par6  had  brought 
his  case  for  argument  before  the  Court  of  Parliament,  and  therein 
the  suit  between  Master  Etienne  Gourmelen,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  and  Master  Ambroise  Pare,  Barber-Surgeon,  re- 
mained undecided  in  the  Lent  of  1575. 

By  the  side  of  Ambroise  Pare,  the  surgical  reformer  and  the 
Huguenot,  sat  his  friend  and  less  illustrious  collaborator.  Master 
Richard  Hubert,  commonly  called,  according  to  the  usage  of  that 
time,  Master  Richard,  Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to  the  King.  There 
was  a  goodly  array,  also,  of  grave  physicians  assembled  in  the  lec- 
ture-room of  Master  Bernard.  In  the  first  place,  there  were 
Master  Fran9ois  Choisnin,  and  Monsieur  de  la  Magdalene,  both 
physicians  to  the  Queen  of  Navarre.  Francois  Choisnin  de  Cha- 
telleraut  had  become,  only  in  the  preceding  year,  licentiate  of  the 
Faculty  at  Paris,  and  while  attendant  upon  Bernard's  first  series 
of  lectures,  was  engaged  in  preparation  of  the  thesis  which  he 
had  engaged  that  year  to  sustain,  upon  the  theory  of  Periods  in 
disease.  Of  this  Master  Choisnin,  Palissy  speaks,  in  his  last  book, 
as  a  lover  of  philosophy,  '^  whose  company  and  visits  to  me  "were  a 
great  source  of  consolation."  We  are  told  of  a  geological  excur- 
sion in  which  Palissy  was  accompanied,  in  this  year  1575,  by 
Choisnin,  and  a  young  scholar  in  medicine,  twenty-two  years  old, 
named  Milon.  Milon  also  attended  the  demonstrations  in  Ber- 
nard's cabinet.  He  was  a  pupil  of  great  promise,  who  afterwards 
became,  in  the  year  1609,  first-physician  to  Henry  IV.,  who  lived 
to  write  a  book  aboat  the  colic  of  Poitou,  and  to  be  apostrophised  as 

*^  Ta  Milo  doctiflsime 
Qtii  cuncta  volvis  mente  perspicaci." 
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There  were  attendant  also  upon  Master  Bernard's  first  demonstra- 
tions, Alexandre  de  Campege,  physician  to  Monsieur,  the  king-'s 
brother;  Guillaume  Pacard,  a  physician  from  Burgundy;  Phi- 
lebert  Gilles,  a  physician  also  out  of  Burgundy,  whose  mind  was 
then  revolying  a  thesis  upon  Epilepsy ;  Germain  Courtain,  a  yene- 
rable  man,  who  publicly  taught  the  arguments  of  Palissy  concern- 
ing potable  gold,  as  Doctor  and  Regent  in  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine ;  Jean  du  Pont,  and  Messieurs  Drouyn,  Clement,  Misere,  and 
De  la  Salle,  physicians  from  sundry  parts  of  France,  and  Pierre 
Pena,  of  the  same  fraternity.     Pierre  Pena  was  an  able  botanist, 
'  bom  of  a  noble  house  in  Provence,  whose  horoscope  diverted  him 
from  arms  to  science.     He  studied  with  so  much  good  effect  that 
he  became  secret  physician  to  King  Henry  III.,  and  left  at  his 
death  a  fortune  of  six  hundred  thousand  livres.     He  and   his 
fellow -student,  Mathias  de  Lobel,  were  doctors  of  Montpelier. 
Lobel  saw  much  of  the  world ;  he  became  physician  to  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  practised  at  Delft  and  Antwerp,  was  physi- 
cian and  ^'  botanographer  "  to  James  I.  of  England,  and  died  a 
Londoner  in  the  year  1616.     In  conjunction  with  Mathias  de 
Lobel,  Pierre  Pena  had  issued  from  the  press  of  London,  three  or 
four  years  before  the  date  of  Bernard's  lectures,  a  medico-botanical 
work,  full  of  research  and  erudition.^     It  was — in  Latin,  of  course 
— published  in  England,  and  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  pro- 
bably because  its  authors  were  both  Protestants,  who  saw  little 
hope  of  a  calm  hearing  in  their  own  distracted  country. 

There  were  present  also  at  the  lectures  of  Palissy,  Messieurs 
Paiot  and  Guerin,  apothecaries  of  Paris,  and  the  Marquis  of  Sa- 
ligny  in  the  Bourbonnois,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  King. 
Monsieur  Dal  Bene  was  there,  with  his  brother  the  abbot,  to 
whom  Ronsard  dedicated  his  Poetic  Art.  Monsieur,  the  brother 
of  the  abbot,  was  called  a  poet  in  his  time,  and  there  remains  of 

^  "  Stirpiam  adversaria  nova  perfacilis  vestigatio,  laculentaqne  ad  TOpsoorom 
prsesertim  Dioscoridis  et  recentioram  materiam  medicam. 

"QuibuB  propediem  accedet  altera  pars.  Qua  conjectaneomm  dePlantis 
appendix,  de  succis  medicaids  et  metallicis  sectio,  antiqu»  et  novate  medicine 
lectiorum  remediorum  tliesanms  opnlentissimns  de  snccedaneis  libellns  conti- 
nentur  authoribus  Petro  Pena  et  Mathia  de  Lobel,  Medids."  Londini,  Thom» 
Purfoetii,  fol.,  1670.  ' 
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him  a  Latin  distich,  founded  on  the  miserable  state  of  France,  in 
which  the  shortness  atones  barelj  for  the  want  of  special  merit.^ 

There  was  present  also  at  the  Potter's  demonstrations  Jacques 
de  la  Frimaudaye,  of  noble  family  in  Anjou,  who  had  shared  with 
his  brother  Pierre  in  those  instructions  which  gave  rise  to  the 
publication,  by  Pierre,  of  a  book  called  "  The  French  Academy," 
within  a  year  or  two  of  the  year  1577,  with  which  this  narrative 
is  now  concerned.  An  ancient  gentleman  of  Anjou  had  received 
into  his  house  four  youths,  of  whom  the  Primaudayes  formed  two, 
and  placed  them  under  an  accomplished  teacher,  who  provided 
pleasantly  the  pith  of  university  instruction,  without  the  tedious- 
ness  of  detail,  and  the  waste  of  time,  and  words,  and  labour  that 
belonged  in  those  days  to  a  college  education.  They  learnt  Latin 
and  Greek,  moral  philosophy  and  history ;  and  the  results  of  the 
lessons  they  received  formed  the  thick  volume  called  ^^  The  French 
Academy,"  of  which  an  edition  was  dedicated,  in  the  month  of 
February,  1577,  to  Henry  IIL,  by  Pierre  de  la  Primaudaye. 
Jacques  de  la  Primaudaye,  so  educated,  was  adding  to  his  know- 
ledge by  attendance  on  the  discussion  in  the  cabinet  of  Bernard 
Palissyi  during  the  Lent  of  the  year  1575.  There  were  present, 
also,  Master  Jean  Viret,  an  expert  mathematician,  then  about 
thirty-two  years  old ;  Master  Michel  Saget,  a  man  of  judgment 
and  good  wit ;  Master  Bartholomew,  a  prior,  experienced  in  the 
arts,  with  other  learned  men,  lawyers,  scholars,  and  priests; 
among  them  Nicolas  Bergeron,  advocate,  classical  scholar  and 
mathematician — ^a  pupil  of  Pierre  la  Ramee,  by  whom  he  had  been 
chosen  to  act  with  Antoine  TOisel,  and  did  act,  in  the  year  1568, 
as  testamentary  executor  in  the  founding  of  a  public  chair  of  ma- 
thematics in  the  Royal  College  of  France. 

Such  were  the  men  who  gathered  around  Palissy,  in  what  the 
Potter  calls  ^  <' my  little  Academy."  Palissy  placarded  his  pro- 
posed course  of  three  lectures  and  discussions  in  the  most  fre- 
quented parts  of  Paris,  charging  a  dollar  for  admission ;  and  he 
promised,  in  his  own  quaint,  fearless  way,  to  return  four  dollars 

^  <t  Gallia,  qusB  xmnqnam  fait  in  sua  commoda  conBtans, 

In  sua  constanter  commoda  csBca  ruit." 
^  DitcQurs  Admirabk8»  The  closing  words  of  the  AdverHstement  cum  liecteurs* 

2a. 
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£»  mery  one  that  he  received,  if  his  teaching  shoxdd  admit 
deciftire  contradictioD.  His  own  account  of  the  establishment  of 
his  lectuies  and  d^nonstrations  becomes  very  interesting,  when 
we  reooHect  that  it  is  an  account  of  the  ^first  natoral  history  lec- 
tares  ever  heaid  in  Paris--of  the  first  society  established  in  Paris 
for  ihe  pure  advancement  of  science,  by  discussions  among  learned 
men,  which  were  to  be  held  in  the  first  natural  history  museum 
ever  thrown  open  in  that  capital. 

"I  considered,''  Bernard  fiays,^  "  that  I  had  employed  much 
^me  in  the  study  of  earths,  stones,  waters,  and  metals,  and  that 
okL  age  pressed  me  to  multiply  the  talents  which  God  has  given 
to  me ;  and  for  that  reason,  that  it  would  be  good  to  bring  for- 
ward to  the  light  those  excellent  secrets,  in  order  to  befueath 
them  to  posterity.  But,  inasmuch  as  tiiese  topics  txe  high  and 
comprehended  by  few  men,  I  have  not  dared  to  make  the  venture 
until,  va  the  first  place,  I  had  ascertained  whether  the  Latins  had 
muste  knowledge  of  them  than  myself;  and  I  was  in  great  trouble, 
because  I  had  never  seen  ihe  opinion  of  philosophers,  to  know 
whethcnr  they  might  have  written  upon  tfie  tbbove-xmmed  things. 

*^  I  should  have  been  very  gbd  to  have  undei^stood  Latin,  and 
to  have  read  the  vdumes  of  the  said  philosophers,  to  be  informed 
by  some,  and  to  detect  &ults  in  others ;  and  thus  debating  in  my 
mind,  I  decided  to  cause  notices  to  be  affi^sed  at  the  street  comers 
in  Paris,  in  order  to  assemble  the  most  learned  doctors  and  others, 
to  whom  I  would  promise  to  demonstrate  in  three  lessons  all  that 
I  have  learnt  eonoeming  fountains,  stones,  metals,  tmd  other 
natures.  And  in  order  that  none  might  come  but  the  most 
learned  and  the  most  curious,  I  put  in  my  placards  that  none 
should  have  admission  without  payment  of  a  dollar  for  the  entry  to 
the  said  lessons;  «ind  I  did  that  partly  to  see  whether,  by  ihe  help 
of  my  hearers,  I  could  extract  some  contradiction  which  might 
have  more  assurance,  of  truth  than  the  arguments  which  I  might 
lay  before  them:  knowing  well,  that  if  I  spdke  falsely,  there 
would  be  Greeks  and  Latins  who  would  resist  me  to  my  fiace^  and 
who  would  not  spare  me,  as  well  on  account  of  the  dollar  that  I 

*  jK«iJC0Bf»il<ft»*^fe^,l)p.  207-209.    Jn  tta  tt&ttSBeDBs  JPietm. 
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should  have  taken  firom  eaeh,  as  on  account  of  ihe  time  I  should 
have  caused  ihem  to  misspaid :  for  there  were  rery  few  of  my 
heaiers  who  could  not  elsewhere  have  extracted  profit  out  of  some- 
thing during  the  time  spent  hy  them  at  my  lessons.  That  is  wl^ 
I  say  that  if  they  had  found  me  to  he  speaking  falsely,  I  should 
soon  hare  heen  haffled :  for  I  had  put  in  my  placards,  that  if  the 
things  therein  promised  did  not  prove  trustworthy,  I  would  restore 
the  quadruple.  But,  thanks  he  to  God,  never  man  contradicted 
me  a  single  word.  Which  hemg  considered,  and  seeing  that  I 
could  not  have  more  futhful  witnesses,  nor  men  more  assured  than 
those  in  knowledge,  I  have  taken  courage  to  discourse  to  you  all 
these  things,  well  testified,  in  order  that  you  may  not  douht  that 
they  are  trustworthy.  And,  to  make  you  yet  the  more  assured 
ahout  them,  I  will  give  you  here  a  catalogue  of  the  nohle,  honour- 
ahle,  and  most  learned  men  who  were  present  at  my  lectures 
(which  I  gave  in  the  Lent  of  the  year  One  Thousand  Five 
Hundred  and  Seventy-five),  at  least  of  those  whose  names  and 
quality  I  could  learn :  who  assured  me  that  they  would  be  always 
ready  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  all  these  things,  and  tiiat 
they  had  seen  all  the  mineral  stones  and  monstrous  forms  which 
you  have  seen  at  my  last  lectures  of  the  year  One  Thousand  Five 
Hundred  and  Seventy-six,  which  I  have  continued,  in  order  to 
obtain  an  increased  number  of  witnesses." 

The  character  of  the  group  which  surrounded  Bernard  Palissy 
on  these  occasions  we  have  already  discussed.  The  character  of  the 
doctrines  which  Bernard,  when  they  were  supported  by  the  good 
opinion  of  such  friends,  ^^  took  courage  to  discourse,"  we  are  about, 
in  the  next  place,  to  examine.  They  were  collected  in  a  book, 
and  published  at  Paris  in  the  year  1580,  by  Martin  the  younger, 
at  the  dgn  of  the  Serpent^  opposite  the  College  of  Cambray. 
They  represent  the  highest  point  attained  by  Palissy  as  a  philo- 
sopher. By  the  progress  of  three  centuries  we  have  been  brought 
to  a  position  from  which  we  can  look  fairly  down  on  the  thick 
clouds  of  ignorance  out  of  which  Palissy  emerged,  though  we  our- 
selves have  reached  an  atmosphere  by  no  means  cloudless.  From 
our  advanced  ground  let  us  endeavour  now  to  look  back  fairly  on 
the  science  taught  by  the  self-educated  Potter,  and  compare,  as  we 
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can,  the  views  of  Master  Bernard  with  the  philosophy  before 
known  to  the  audience,  which  for  nine  yeai's  represented  annually 
at  the  demonstrations  in  his  cabinet  the  wisdom  of  the  day. 
Bringing  the  opinions  of  Palbsy  and  those  of  his  contemporaries 
both  into  requisite  comparison  with  modem  science,  let  us  attempt 
to  ascertain  what  claim  the  Potter  had  upon  the  admiration  which 
he  has  obtained  from  men  like  Buffon,  Haller,  and  Jussieu. 
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From  the  Works  of 

BERNARD     PALISSY; 

i^tUcttH  {or  t%t  mustiatuin  sf 
HIS  LIFE  AS  A  NATUEALIST. 


A  STUDY  IN  PORTIFIOATION.^ 


Some  time  after  I  had  considered  the  horrible  dangers  of  war, 
from  which  Grod  had  marvellously  delivered  me,  I  was  s^ed 
with  a  desire  to  design  and  draw  the  plan  of  some  town, 
wherein  one  might  be  secure  in  time  of  war;  but  considering 
the  furious  batteries  of  which  men  now  make  use,  I  was  almost 
out  of  hope,  and  went  every  day  with  my  head  bowed,  fearing 
lest  I  should  look  at  something  which  should  cause  me  to  forget 
the  things  of  which  I  desired  to  think ;  for  my  mind  leapt  now 
to  one  town,  and  now  to  another,  labouring  to  recollect  the 
strong  points  of  those,  and  to  know  whether  I  might  partly 
make  use  of  the  plan  of  these,  to  serve  my  design.  But  I 
found  in  all  these  a  manner  of  construction  very  contraiy  to 
my  opinion ;  for  the  inhabitants,  in  fortifying  them,  divide  the 
houses  which  adjoin  the  walls  from  the  defences  of  the  town, 
and  make  great  walks  between  the  houses  and  the  said  walls  ; 
and  that  they  say  to  be  necessary  for  doing  battle,  defending  and 
drawing  along  all  kinds  of  engines  and  artillery ;  but  I  found 
also  that  this  served  towards  the  killing  of  a  great  many  men, 
and  I  have  never  been  able  to  persuade  my  mind  that  such  an 
hivention  was  good,  and  assure  myself  that  if,  at  the  time  when 
columns  were  invented,  artillery  had  held  sway  as  it  does  at 
present,  that  our  ancient  builders  never  would  have  built  the 
towns  with  separation  of  the  houses  from  the  walls.  And  why  ? 
In  time  of  peace  the  walls  are  useless,  however  great  the  trea- 
sure and  the  toil  thatnnay  have  been  employed  upon  them. 

Having  then  considered  these  things,  I  found  that  the  said  towns 
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oonld  in  no  case  serve  me  for  a  copy,  seeing  that  when  the  walls 
are  overcome,  the  town  is  forced  to  a  surrender.  Truly  that  is 
but  a  poor  body  of  a  town  when  the  members  cannot  consoli- 
date and  aid  each  other.  In  short,  all  such  towns  are  ill  de- 
fflgpied  as  long  as  the  members  are  not  concatenated  with  the 
main  body.  It  is  very  easy  to  beat  down  the  body,  if  the 
members  render  no  assistance.  Seeing  which,  I  put  aside  my 
hope  of  taking  any  copy  from  the  towns  that  are  built  at 
present ;  so  I  transported  my  mind  to  contemplation  of  the 
pictures  of  compartments  and  other  figures  which  have  been 
made  by  Master  Jacques  du  Cerseau  and  several  other  designers. 
I  looked  also  at  the  plans  and  figures  of  Vitruvius  and  Sebas- 
tian, and  other  architects,  to  see  whether  I  could  find  in  their 
pictures  anything  which  might  serve  me  for  the  invention  of 
the  said  fortified  town ;  but  never  was  it  possible  for  me  to  find 
any  picture  which  could  aid  me  in  this  affair. 

Which  seeing,  I  walked  like  a  man  absent  in  mind,  the  head 
bowed,  without  saluting  or  regarding  anybody,  because  of  my 
interest  which  was  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  said  town.  And 
walking  thus,  visiting  all  the  most  excellent  g^ardens  which  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  find  (and  this,  in  order  to  see  whether  there 
might  be  some  form  of  the  labyrinth  invented  by  Daedalus,  or 
some*flower-bed,  which  might  give  hint  for  my  design),  it  was 
not  possible  for  me  to  find  anything  that  could  content  my 
mind. 

Then  I  began  to  wander  through  the  woods,  mountains,  and 
valleys,  to  see  whether  I  could  find  some  industrious  animal 
which  had  built  some  house  of  industry :  seeking  which,  I  saw 
a  very  great  number  of  them,  which  caused  me  to  be  quite 
astonished  at  the  great  industry  that  God  had  given  to  them ; 
and  among  others,  I  was  full  of  marvel  at  a  fortress  which  the 
loriot  had  made  for  the  protection  of  its  little  ones ;  for  the  said 
fortress  was  suspended  in  the  air,  by  an  admirable  industry :  at 
the  same  time,  I  found  no  profit  there  for  my  affidr. 

I  saw  also  a  young  snail,  which  built  its  house  and  fortress  of  its 
own  saliva ;  and  this  it  did,  little  by  little,  during  many  days : 
for,  having  taken  the  said  snail,  I  foimd  that  the  edge  of  its 
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building  was  still  liquid,  and  the  remainder  hard,  and  knew  then, 
that  some  time  was  needed  for  the  hardening  of  the  saliva  with 
which  it  built  its  fort.  Then  I  took  great  occasion  to  glorify 
God  in  a]l  His  marvels,  and  found  this  might  give  some  little 
aid  to  me  in  my  affair :  at  the  least,  it  encouraged  me,  and  held 
me  in  hope  that  I  should  succeed  in  my  design.  Then,  joyous 
enpugh,  I  walked  hither  and  thither,  to  one  side  and  to  another, 
to  see  whether  I  could  further  obtain  some  lesson  from  the 
buildings  of  animals;  which  lasted  for  the  space  of  several 
months,  during  which  time,  I  always  exercised  my  art  as  potter, 
to  support  my  family. 

Afyer  I  )iad  remained  for  many  days  in  this  debate  of  mind,  I  be- 
thought myself  of  visiting  the  shore  and  rocks  of  the  great 
ocean,  where  I  perceived  so  many  diverse  kinds  of  dwellings 
and  fortresses,  which  certain  little  fish  had  made  with  their  own 
liquor  and  saliva,  that  from  that  time  I  began  to  think  that  I 
might  find  there  something  g^od  for  my  affair.  Then  I  began 
to  contemplate  the  industry  of  all  these  kinds  of  fish,  to  learn 
something  of  them,  beginning  from  the  largest  to  the  least :  I 
found  things  which  made  me  all  abashed,  because  of  the  mar- 
vellous Divine  Providence  which  had  bestowed  such  care  upon 
these  creatures;  so  that  I  found  in  those  of  least  esteem,  that 
God  had  bestowed  upon  them  greater  industry  than  on  the 
others :  for  thinking  to  find  some  great  industry  and  excellent 
wisdom  in  the  large  fishes,  I  found  in  them  nothing  industrious, 
which  caused  me  to  consider  that  they  were  well  enough  armed, 
feared,  and  dreaded  because  of  their  greatness,  and  that  they 
had  not  need  of  other  armour ;  but  as  for  the  weak,  I  found  that 
Grod  had  given  to  them  industry  to  know  how  to  construct  for- 
tresses marvellously  excellent  against  the  designs  of  their  ene- 
mies. I  perceived  also,  that  the  battles  and  stratagems  of  the 
sea  were,  without  comparison,  greater  in  the  said  animals  than 
lihose  of  earth ;  and  saw  that  the  luxury  of  the  sea  was  greater 
ihan  that  of  the  earth,  and  that,  without  comparison,  it  produced 
more  fruit. 

Having  then  taken  strong  desire  to  contemplate  these  things  from 
dose  at  hand,  I  took  note  that  there  was  an  infinite  number  of 


fishtifi  wlufib  were  90  weaik  ia  their  lutore^  thai  there  ma  ia 
themnoftppeftraDeeof  life>  except  a  fixrea  of  slimy  liquor;  as  are 
the  ojfters,  the  miMsels,  the  heart^'fihellsy  the  cocklee,  tbeliinpets, 
and  an  infinite  anmher  of  winkles  of  different  kinds  and  siaae. 

All  those  aboTe^named  fidies  are  weak,  as  I  have  said  heforet  but 
what?  Beho3d  now  an  admirable  thbgy  which  is,  thai  God 
has  had  so  great  care  for  them,  that  be  has  given  to  iiien  in- 
dustry to  know  bow  to  make,  each  for  himself^  a  house,  oon- 
stmcted  and  smoothed  by  sodi  a  system  of  geometry  and  archi- 
tecture, that  .never  Solomon  in  ail  his  wisdom  could  haiifo  made 
the  like,  and  if  even  all  human  intelleofB-  eould  bo  assembled 
into  one,  they  woidd  not  know  how  topxoduee  the  faintest 
ttaoeof  it. 

When  I  had  contemplated  b31  these  diuigs,  I  fell  upon  my  foce, 
and  in  adoring  Ood,  began  to  cry  out  in  my  spirit,  saying:  ^'  O 
thou  good  God!  I  can  now  say,  like  the  Bro^et  David,  thy 
servant, '  And  what  is  man,  that  Thou  rememberesi  him?*  and 
that  even  Thou  shouldst  have  made  all  i^tings  for  his  service 
and  comfort  ?  At  the  same  time,  Lord,  he  is  not  ashaiaed  to 
lift  up  himself  against  Thee^  to  destroy  and  do  away  with  those 
whom  Thou  hast  sent  upon  the  earth,  to  announce  Thy  justice 
and  judgment  to  men.  O  ihou  good  God !  and.  who  shaU  he 
be  who  will  not  marvdl  at  Thy  wondrous  patienee?  How  long 
wilt  Thou  leave  here  to  suffer  and. endure,  the  Fropheta  and  the 
chosen  whom  Thou  hast  placed  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  cease 
not  to  torment  them  ?"  This  done,  I  walked  upon  the  racks, 
to  contemplate  more  closely  the  eseellent  marvels  of  God;  and 
hanng  found  certain  limpets^  which  are  called  otherwise  goat's- 
eyes,  I  percdived  that  they  were  armed  with  a  great  industry; 
for  having  but  one  shell  upon  the  hack,  they  attached  themselves 
OYer  the  roeks,  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  think  there  is  no  fish  in 
the  sea,  however  furious,  which  would  be  able  to  tear  it  from 
the  said  roek.  And  when  one  wishes  to  tear  off  the  said  fish, 
which  is  only  dime,  or  a  hardened  liquor,  if  one  fails  to  tear  it 
off  at  the  first  trial,  by  putting  a  knife  between  the  roek  and  it, 
it  will  come  to  dasp  and  join  itself  so  closely,  to  the  rock^  that 
it  is  not  any  longer  possible  to  tear  it  off;  which  iaim  admirable 
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tlung,  seeing  the  weakoMS  of  its  natme.  The  honrmeftn,  and 
several  other  kiiids»  attach  themsdves  in  a  like  way;  far^  other- 
wise, their  enemies  would  soon  deronr  them. 
Is  not  this  also  an  admiraUe  thing  of  the  sea»iirohin  ?  which,  be- 
cause'its  shell  is  so  weak,  God  has  given  to  it  means  of  kaowing 
how  to  make  many  sharp  spines  upon  its  corslet  or  fortress;  so 
that  when  it  is  attached  upon  its  rook,  one  cannot  take  it  with- 
out pricking  one's-self.  Is  it  not  an  admirable  thing  to  see  the 
fishes  which  have  two  shells  ?  If  you  consider  the  coekles  and 
the  heart-shells,  and  many  other  kinds,  you  will  find  an  industry 
such  that  it  will  give  you  occasion  to  abase  your  pride^  Have 
you  ever  seen  a  ihing  made  by  the  hand  of  man,  whioh  could 
fit  so  aecuiBtely  as  do  the  two  shells  and  armour  of  the  said 
heart-shells  and  cockles  ?  Certes,  it  is  impossible  tomen  to  do 
the  like.  Do  yoa  think  that  those  little  concavities  and  nerva- 
tions, which  are  in  the  said  shells,  hftve  been  made  only  for  or- 
nament and  beauty?  No^  no,  there  is  something  more:  ihat 
augments  in  such  sort  the  strength  of  the  said  fortress,  as  cer- 
tain arched  buttresses  which  rest  against  a  wall,  in  <«der  to 
consolidate  it;  and  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this,  I  will  be- 
lieve always  in  the  judgment  of  the  architects. 

Do  you  think  that  the  fishes  which  erect  their  fortresses  by  spiral 
lines,  or  in  the  fonu  of  a  snul-shell,  that  this  is  done  by  them 
without  a  reason  ?  No,  it  is  not  for  beauty  only,  liiere  is  abun- 
dant other  reason.  You  should  understand,  that  there  are 
many  kinds  of  fish  which  have  the  snout  so  pointed  that  they 
would  eat  the  greater  part  of  the  above-named  fishes,  if  tiiieir 
house  were  built  in  a  straight  line;  but  when  they  are  assailed 
by  their  enemies  at  the  gate^  in  retiring  within,  they  retire  by 
a  windbg  course,  and  following  the  track  of  the  spiral  line ; 
and  by  such  means  their  enemies  are  not  able  to  do  them  harm. 
Which  being  oonndered,  it  is  not  for  beauty  only  that  these 
tilings  are  so  done,  but  for  strength.  Who  will  be  the  man  so 
ungrateful  who  will  not  adore  the  Sovereign  Architect,  in  con- 
templating the  above-named  things  ? 

Walking  thus  over  the  rocks,  I  saw  marvels  whidli  gave  me  ooca- 
aioa  to  cry  after  the  example  of  the  Prophet :  '^  Not  unto  us,  O 
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Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  Thy  name  be  glory  and  honour ;" 
and  began  to  think  in  myself,  that  I  could  not  find  anything  of 
better  counsel,  to  make  the  plan  of  my  fortified  town.  Then  I 
set  myself  to  observe  which  of  all  the  fishes  would  be  found  the 
most  industrious  in  architecture,  in  order  to  take  some  counsel 
from  his  industry. 

Now,  at  that  time,  a  citizen  of  Rochelle,  named  I'Hermite,  had 
made  me  a  present  of  two  very  large  shells,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  shell  of  a  purple-murex,  and  the  other  of  a  conch,  which 
were  brought  from  Guinea,  and  were  both  made  in  the  manner 
of  a  snail-shell,  and  with  spiral  lines :  but  that  of  the  conch  was 
stronger  and  larger  than  the  other.  At  ihe  same  time,  consi- 
dering the  proposition  which  I  have  above  held,  namely,  that 
God  has  bestowed  more  industry  upon  the  weak  things  than 
upon  the  strong,  I  stayed  to  contemplate  more  closely  the  shell 
of  the  purple-murex  than  that  of  the  conch,  because  I  assured 
myself  that  God  had  given  to  it  something  more,  to  make  com- 
pensation for  its  weakness.  And  so,  having  dwelt  long  upon 
thesethoughts,  I  took  heed  that  in  the  shell  of  the  murex  there 
were  a  number  of  projections  tolerably  large,  by  which  the  said 
shell  was  surrounded.  I  assured  myself  then,  that  not  without 
cause,  had  the  said  horns  been  formed,  and  that  they  were 
80  many  bulwarks  and  defences  for  the  fortress  and  refuge  of  the 
said  purple-murex.  Seeing  which,  I  could  find  nothing  better 
for  the  building  of  my  fortified  town,  than  to  take  example  from 
the  fortress  of  the  said  purple-murex,  and  took  straightway  a  com- 
pass, rule,  and  other  tools  necessary  for  the  making  of  my  picture. 

In  the  first  place,  I  made  the  figure  of  a  great  square,  around 
which  I  made  the  plan  of  a  great  number  of  houses,  to  which  I 
put  the  windows,  doors,  shops,  all  looking  towards  the  external 
part  of  the  plan  and  the  streets  of  the  town ;  and  near  one  of 
the  angles  of  the  said  open  square,  I  marked  the  plan  of  the 
house  or  dwelling  of  the  principal  governor  of  the  said  town,  in 
order  that  none  might  enter  into  the  said  square  without  the 
permission  of  the  governor;  and  surrounding  the  said  square^  I 
made  the  plan  of  certain  advanced  or  g^und  galleries,  to  hold 
lihe  artillery  under  cover,  and  made  the  plan  in  such  wise  that 
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the  walls  before  the  gallery  will  serve  for  defence  and  battery, 
•containing  many  portholes  along  their  whole  circuit,  which  are 
all  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  said  sqoare ;  in  order  that 
if  the  enemies  should  enter  by  a  mine  into  the  said  square, 
there  would  be  means  ready  in  a  moment  to  exterminate  them. 
Which  being  done,  I  commenced  a  turn  of  street  from  the  out- 
let of  the  said  portal,  enveloping  the  plan  of  the  houses  which  I 
had  marked  on  the  place  of  the  said  square,  intending  to  build 
my  town  in  the  form  of  a  spiral  line,  and  following  the  form 
and  industry  of  the  purple-murex ;  but  when  I  had  a  little 
thought  of  my  affair,  I  perceived  that  the  business  of  cannon  is 
to  play  in  straight  lines,  and  that  if  my  town  were  built  entirely 
in  accordance  with  a  spiral  line,  the  cannon  could  not  play  down 
the  streets ;  for  which  reason  I  resolved  then  to  be  guided  by  the 
industry  of  the  murex,  only  in  as  far  as  it  might  serve  me ;  and 
I  began  to  mark  the  plan  of  the  first  street,  near  to  the  square, 
outside  its  cnrcumference,  in  a  square  form ;  and  this  done, 
I  marked  the  dwellings  on  the  outside  of  the  said  street,  all 
having  their  aspects,  entrances,  and  exits,  towards  the  centre 
of  the  said  square ;  and  thus  there  appeared  a  street  having  four 
faces  in  the  first  row,  which  is  about  the  middle,  and  winding 
like  the  shell  of  the  murex,  and  this  always  by  straight  lines. 

I  began  afresh  to  mark  a  street  outside  the  first,  also  surrounding 
it ;  and  after  these  two  streets  were  drawn,  with  the  necessary 
houses  round  them,  I  began  to  follow  the  same  circuit  for  the 
drawing  of  the  third  street ;  but,  because  the  square  and  the  two 
streets  about  the  same  had  greatly  lengthened  the  circuit,  I 
found  it  g^d  to  give  eight  faces  to  the  third  street;  and  this 
for  many  reasons. 

When  the  third  street  was  drawn  thus,  with  the  necessary  houses 
round  it,  I  found  my  invention  very  good  and  useful,  and  came 
again  to  mark  and  draw  another  street  like  to  the  third,  that  is 
to  say,  with  eight  faces,  and  always  enveloping  the  last ;  this 
done,  I  found  that  the  said  town  was  sufficiently  spacious,  and 
came  to  mark  the  houses  round  the  said  street,  joining  the  walls 
of  the  said  town,  which  walls  I  proceeded  to  represent  joined 
with  the  houses  of  the  street  adjacent  to  them.     Then,  having 
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tfaos  made  mjplao,  it  seemed  to  me  that  mjrtewn  put  to  sbame 

all  others ;  because  all  the  waUs  of  oilier  towns  are  useiess  in  a 

timeof  peace,  and  those ^dbieh  I  make  will  seire at  b&  seasons, 

ioat  habitation  to  ihe  same  people  who  will  be  in  exercise  of 

many  trades,  while  they  act  as  a  gairison  to  the  said  town. 

liem.   Haring  made  my  picture,  I  found  that  the  walls  of  all 

houses  would  serve  also  as  horns ;  and  bom  whatever  side  the 

cannon  might  be  brought  i^^ainst  the  said  town,  it  wocdd  oome 

always  under  a  length  of  wall.     Now,  in  the  town  tiiere  will 

be  only  one  street,  and  one  eniaranee,  whi^h  will  lead  spirally 

windiog,  and  that  by  stn^ht  lines,  from  angle  to  angle,  into 

the  square,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town ;  and  in  each 

comer  and  angle  of  the  faces  of  die  said  streets,  there  will  be  a 

double  and  vaulted  gate,  and  above  each  of  these  a  high  battery 

or  platform,  in  sndi  wise,  that  horn  die  two  angles  of  each  face 

one  may  at  all  times  fire  from  end  to  end  out  of  cover,  by.  means 

of  the  said  vaulted  gates,  and  this  without  die  possibitity  of 

harm  doiie  to  the  cannonaders. 

Having  thus  made  my  picture,  and  being  well  assured  that  my 

inventicm  was  good,  I  said  in  my  mind,  I  may  now  boast,  that 

if  the  king  would  build  a  fortified  town  in  some  part  of  his 

kingdom,  I  would  give  him  a  picture,  ^n,  and  model  of  a 

town  the  most  impregnable  that  exists  in  our  day  among  men; 

that  is  to  say,  in  as  far  as  concerns  the  art  of  geometry  and 

ardiitectnre — ^the  {daces  being  excepted  which  God  has  fortified 

by  nature. 

And  in  the  first  place,  if  a  town  be  built  according  to  the  model 

and  picture  which  I  have  made,  it  will  be  impregnable : 

By  multitude  of  people. 

By  multitude  of  canncm-balls. 

By  fire, 
•  By  mine. 

By  scaling-ladders, 

By  famine, 

By  treascm. 

By  sapping. 
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Interpretation  of  some  Articles: 

Some  will  find  strange  tiie  artide  of  ■  treason,  but  it  is  so^  that  if 
ten  or  twelve  parts  of  the  town,  and  even  the  governor  of  the 
same,  had  plotted  together  with  the  enemies  to  surrender  the 
town,  it  is  not  in  tiieir  power  to  surrender  it,  piovided  that  there 
is  one  Bnmll  part  of  the  town  whidi  will  resist;  because  the 
Older  of  the  biuldings  will  be  so  well  concatenated,  that  it 
woiEdd  be  necessary  to  haye  ihe  consent  of  all  the  inhabitants 
to  treason,  brfore  it  oould  be  surrendered,  and  the  general  con- 
spiraej  could  ncrver  be  made  without  t&e  prince  being  made 
oognisant  thereci£ 

Iikfm,  People  will  be  amased  at  my  saying  that  it  is  impregnable 
by  &mine :  I  say  this,  because  it  can  be  garrisoned  by  very 
few  people;  I  say,  very  few,  for  if  very  few  people  Aould  be 
provided  with  biscuit  for  certain  years,  there  are  no  cannonaders 
so  fierce,  no  engineers  so  subtle,  that  ^ley  would  not  be  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege  from  before  such  a  town,  though  to  their  own 
confusion. 

Item,  People  will  be  astonished  at  my  saying  that  it  would  be 
imfu^egnable  by  sap,  but  I  say  more,  that  if  the  enemies  should 
have  sapped  and  carried  away  the  foundations  of  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  town,  and  if  they  had  thrown  them  into  the 
abysses  of  the  sea,  yet  so  it  is  that  by  such  means  the  inha- 
bitants  would  have  no  occasion  to  be  confounded,  because  walls 
will  still  surround  them  as  before.  And  if  it  happened  Ihat  the 
enemy  were  still  more  obstinate,  and  dashed  about  the  circuit 
of  the  walls  as  many  cannon-balls  as  ihere  could  fall  drops  of 
water  in  a  rain  of  fifteen  days,  and  by  such  means  they  had 
reduced  the  whole  circuit  of  the  walls  to  little  bits  like  clups, 
that  is  to  say,  Isdd  the  walls  low  into  fallow,  yet  for  all  that  the 
town  would  not  at  all  be  lost,  nor  Ae  inhabitants  injured  in 
their  persons. 

And  what  is  more,  if  the  enemies  had  been  still  more  determined, 
tind  had  broken  a  way  quite  through  the  middle  of  the  said 
town,  and  that  Ihey  could  pass  and  repass  through  the  said 
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town  to  the  number  of  forty  abreast,  drawing  with  them  all 
kinds  of  engines  and  artillery,  yet  so  it  b  that  they  would  not 
yet  have  gained  that  town ;  which  thing,  I  know,  will  be  thoiig^ht 
very  strange. 

I  say  also,  that  if  the  enemies  should  find  means,  by  a  subtle  mine, 
to  rise  up  in  any  place  which  may  be  in  the  midst  of  the  town, 
and  they  shall  be  entered  into  the  said  town  in  such  great 
number  of  men  and  artillery,  that  all  the  said  place  might  be 
fuU  of  well-armed  men,  so  it  is  that  by  such  means  they  will 
have  gained  nothing  except  the  shortening  of  their  days. 

And  if  it  should  happen  that  the  enemies  had  made  such  an  effort, 
that  by  their  multitude  they  had  made  mountains,  which  were 
so  high  tha^  the  enemies  might  have  looked  down  to  the  very 
pavement  of  the  streets  adjacent  to  the  walls,  to  throw  balls 
and  all  kind  of  engines  and  strange  fires,  by  such  means  the 
inhabitants  would  suffer  no  damage,  except  it  were  fear,  and 
the  poisoning  of  their  air  by  foul  matters,  which  might  be 
thrown  into  the  street  adjacent  to  the  walls,  but  not  into  the 
others. 

Item,  The  arrangement  of  the  town  would  be  made  with  such 
subtlety  and  invention,  that  even  children  above  six  years  old 
could  aid  in  defending  it  on  the  day  of  assault,  and  that,  too, 
without  displacing  any  one  of  them  from  his  own  home  and 
dwelling,  and  without  exposing  their  persons  to  any  danger. 

I  know  well  that  some  would  laugh  at  this ;  nevertheless,  I  am 
assured  of  all  that  is  above  sidd,  and  am  ready  to  expose^  my 
life,  if  I  cannot  make  the  truth  apparent  by  a  model,  in  which 
will  be  demonstrated  the  appliances  and  secrets  of  the  said 
fortress  in  such  manner,  that  by  the  said  model  every  one  will 
know  the  truth,  precisely  as  if  the  town  were  built 

Question. — ^You  make  here  rather  a  rash  promise,  to  say  that  by 
picture  and  plan  you  can  make  it  easily  understood,  that  what 
you  have  said  about  the  fortified  town  contains  truth.  Why  is 
it,  theu,  that  you  have  not  put  into  this  book  the  picture  and 
plan  of  the  said  town  ;  for  by  that,  one  would  have  been  able 
to  judge  whether  your  statement  contains  truth  ? 

Answer. — You  have  very  ill  remembered  what  I  saidj  for  I  did 
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not  tell  you  that  by  the  plan  and  picture  one  might  judge  the 
whole,  but' with  the  plan  and  picture,  I  added,  that  it  was 
requisite  to  make  a  model ;  at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  made  at  my  expense.  I  have  told  you 
fairly  that  the  thing  would  ment  recompense ;  wherefore,  it  is 
a  just  thing  that  the  labour  on  the  said  model  should  be  paid 
for  at  the  cost  of  those  who  wish  to  have  it.  Now,  if  you 
know  any  one  who  wishes  to  have  a  model  of  my  invention,^ 
you  may  refer  him  to  me,  as  I  hope  you  will.  And  in  thi» 
place,  I  will  pray  the  Lord  God  to  hold  you  in  his  keeping. 


2b 
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To  have  more  ready  comprehension  of  the  present  discourse^ 
we  will  conduct  it  in  the  form  of  dialogue^  in  which  we  will  in- 
troduce two  persons ;  the  one  will  inquire^  the  other  will  reply 
a^  follows : 

SiKCE  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  honest  delights  and  pleasures,  I 
may  assure  you  that  for  many  days  I  have  begun  to  busy  myself 
on  one  side  and  the  other,  in  search  of  a  hilly  place,  proper 
and  conyenient,  to  build  a  garden  for  my  retirement,  and  the 
refreshment  of  my  mind  in  a  time  of  dissensions,  plagues, 
epidemics,  and  other  tribulations,  with  which  we  are  in  this  day 
greatly  troubled. 

Question. — I  cannot  clearly  understand  your  design,  because  you 
say  that  you  seek  a  hilly  place  to  make  a  delectable  garden. 
It  is  an  opinion  contrary  to  that  of  all  the  ancients  and  modems ; 
for  I  know  that  people  commonly  seek  level  places  for  the 
forming  of  gardens ;  also,  I  know  well  that  some  having  banks 
and  mounds  in  their  gardens,  have  put  themselves  to  great 
expense  to  level  them.  Which  being  considered,  I  pray  you 
to  tell  me  the  cause  which  has  moved  you  to  seek  a  hilly  place 
for  the  erection  of  your  garden. 

Answer, — Some  days  after  that  the  disturbances  and  civil  wars 
had  been  appeased,  and  that  it  had  pleased  God  to  send  us  His 
peace,  I  was  one  day  walking  through  the  meadows  of  this 
town  of  Xaintes,  near  to  the  river  Charente,  and  while  I  was 

^  Recepte  Veritable,    The  beginning  of  the  book  (B,  iii.— D,  u.). 
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contemplating  the  horrible  dangers  from  which  God  had  pre- 
served me  ia  the  past  lime  of  tumults  and  horrible  troubles^  I 
heard  the  voice  of  certain  virgins,  who  were  seated  under  cer- 
tain groves,  and  sang  the  Hundred,  and  Fourth  Psalm.  And, 
because  their  voice  was  soft,  and  exceedingly  harmonbus^  that 
caused  me  to  forget  my  first  thou^ts;  andhaving  stopped  to  listen 
to  the  said  psalm,  I  passed  through  the  pleasure  of  the  voices, 
and  entered  into  contemplation  of  the  sense  of  the  said  psalm  ; 
and  having  noted  the  points  thereof,  I  was  quite  confiised  with 
admiration  of  the  wisdom  of  the  royal  prophet,  saying  to  my- 
self :  '^  O  divine  and  admirable  bounty  of  God!  I  would  that 
we  all  held  the  works  of  Thy  hands  in  such  reverence  as  the 
prophet  teaches  us  in  this- psalm."  And  then  I  thought  that  I 
would  figure  in  some  large  picture  the  beautiful  landscapes 
which  the  prophet  describes  in  the  above-named  psalm :  but 
soon  after  my  courage  was  altered,  seeing  that  pictures  are  of 
short  duration ;  and  I  thought  to  find  a  place  convenient  for 
building  a  garden,  according  to  the  design,  ornament,  and  ex- 
cellent beauty,  or  part  thereof,  which  the  prophet  has  described 
in.  his  psalm ;  and  having  already  figured  in  my  mind  the  said 
garden,  I  found  that  I  could,  accordant  with  the  same  plan, 
build  near  the  same  garden  a. palace  or  amphitheatre  of  refuge, 
which  might  be  a  holy  delectation^  and  aa  honourable  occupa- 
tion for  the  mind  and  body. 
Question, — I  find  you  very  far  removed  from  all  common  opinion 
in  two  respects  :  the  first  is,  because  you  say  that  it  is  requisite 
to  find  a  hilly  place  to  biuld  a  delectable  garden  ;  and  the  other, 
because  you  say  that  you  would  also  build  an  amphitheatre  of 
refuge  for  the  exiled  Christians,  which  I  cannot  take  in  good 
part.  Consider  that  we  have  peace,  also  that  we  hope  that 
shortly  there  will  be  liberty  of  preaching  through  all  France, 
and  not  only  in  France,  but  also  through  all  the  world ;  for  it  is 
so  written  in  St  Matthew,  chapter  24,  there  where  the  Lord 
God  says,  that  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in 
all  the  world,  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations.  That  is  what 
causes  me  to  say,  and  to  assure  you,  that  thwe  is  no  longer 
need  to  seek  out  cities  of  refuge  for  the  Christians. 
2b2 
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AnstDcr, — You  have  very  ill  considered  the  sayings  of  the  New 
Testament ;  for  it  is  written,  that  the  children  and  elect  of  God 
shall  he  persecuted  to  the  end,  and  hunted  and  mocked,  banished 
and  exiled.  And  as  for  the  saying  which  you  have  adduced, 
written  in  St.  Matthew,  true  it  is  that  it  is  written  that  the 
Gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world  ;  but  it 
does  not  say  that  it  shall  be  received  of  all ;  but  says,  indeed, 
that  it  shall  be  a  witness  unto  all,  that  is  to  say,  to  justify  those 
who  believe,  and  to  condemn  justly  the  unfaithful.  In  conse- 
quence of  which,  it  is  to  be  concluded,  that  the  perverse  and  ini- 
quitous, simoniacs,  the  avaricious,  and  all  kinds  of  wicked  people, 
will  at  all  times  be  ready  to  persecute  those  who,  by  straight 
roads,  would  follow  the  statutes  and  ordinances  of  our  Lord. 

Question. — ^As  for  the  first  point,  I  grant  it  to  you ;  but  when  you 
say  that  a  hilly  place  is  reqmred  for  the  erection  of  a  garden,  I 
cannot  agree  with  you. 

Answer. — I  know  that  all  folly,  sanctioned  by  custom,  is  accepted 
for  a  law  and  a  virtue ;  but  I  do  not  stop  at  this  point,  and  by 
no  means  desire  to  be  an  imitator  of  my  predecessors,  except  in 
as  far  as  they  have  done  well  according  to  the  ordinances  of 
God.  I  see  so  much  error  and  ignorance  in  all  the  arts,  that  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  all  order  were  for  the  greater  part  perverted, 
and  that  each  labours  on  the  soil  without  any  philosophy,  and 
all  jog  always  at  the  accustomed  trot,  following  the  footsteps  of 
their  predecessors,  without  considering  the  nature  or  the  prime 
causes  of  agriculture. 

Question. — You  astonish  me  now  more  than  ever  with  your  pro- 
positions. One  would  suppose,  to  hear  you  speak,  that  some 
philosophy  is  needed  by  the  labourers — ^a  thing  which  I  find 
strange. 

Answer. — I  tell  you,  that  there  is  no  art  in  the  world  in  which 
a  greater  philosophy  is  required  than  agriculture ;  and  teU  you, 
that  when  agriculture  is  conducted  without  philosophy,  it  is  the 
same  thing  as  a  daily  violation  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  things 
which  she  produces;  and  I  wonder  that  the  earth,  and  the 
'  natures  generated  in  the  same,  do  not  cry  vengeance  against 
certain  murderers,  ignorant  and  ungrateful,  who  daily  do  no- 
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thing  but  spoil  and  waste  the  trees  and  plants  without  any  con- 
sideration. I  dare  well  affirm,  too,  that  if  the  earth  were  cul- 
tivated as  it  ought  to  be,  one  day  would  produce  the  fruit  which 
two  give,  in  the  way  that  it  is  now  cultivated  daily.  Do  you 
not  remember  to  have  read  a  story,  that  there  was  a  certain 
agricultural  person,  who  was  so  very  good  a  philosopher,  and  so 
subtly  ingenious,  that  by  his  labour  and  industry  he  contrived 
that  the  little  ground  he  owned  rendered  him  more  fruit  than 
came  of  a  great  quantity  of  that  belonging  to  his  neighbours  ? 
whence  followed  a  great  envy ;  for  his  neighbours,  seeing  such 
things,  were  troubled  at  his  well-being,  and  accused  him  that 
he  was  a  sorcerer,  and  that  by  his  sorcery  he  caused  his  land  to 
bear  more  fruit  than  that  of  his  neighbours.  Which  seeing,  the 
judges  of  the  city  called  him  before  them,  to  make  him  declare 
what  was  the  reason  why  his  lands  bore  so  great  abundance  of 
fruits ;  which  seeing,  the  good  man  took  his  children  and  his 
servants,  his  cart  and  team,  and  with  this,  many  instruments  of 
agriculture,  which  he  went  to  exhibit  before  the  judges,  pleading 
before  them  that  the  sorcery  he  used  upon  his  lands,  was  the 
toil  of  his  own  hands,  and  the  hands  of  his  children  and  ser- 
vants, and  the  different  tools  he  had  invented ;  for  which  the 
good  man  was  praised  g^atly,  and  went  back  to  his  labour; 
and  by  such  means  the  envy  of  his  neighbours  was  made  amply 
known.^ 

Question. — I  pray  you,  tell  me  wherein  it  is  necessary  that  the 
labourers  have  some  philosophy;  for  I  know  that  many  will 
jest  at  such  an  opinion :  take  heed  that  ye  be  not  seduced  by 
vain  philosophies. 

Answer. — You  deceive  yourself  in  alleging  this  passage  of  St. 
Paul  in  this  place,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  nothing  against  me ; 
for  when  St.  Paul  says,  "  Take  heed  that  ye  be  not  seduced  by 
philosophy,"  he  adds  "vain  ;"  but  that  of  which  I  speak  is  not 

*  A  story  that  has  been  told  often,  out  of  Pliny^s  Natural  History,  book  xvii. 
The  &nner,  who  is  its  hero,  was  C.  Furius  Ctesinus,  a  freedman.  This  was 
the  speech  with  which  he  introduced  before  the  judges  his  household  and  his 
tooU,  in  answer  to  the  charge  against  him: — **  Yeneficia  mea,  Quirites,  hsBc 
sunt,  nee  possum  vobis  ostendere,  aut  in  forum  adducere  lucubratlones  meas, 
vigUiasque  et  sudores."    True  Roman  eloquence. 
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Q,  bat  it  is  approved  good  by  St.  Paul  bimself :  but  yoa 
dioidd  understand,  that  when  St.  Paul  writes  that  one  must 
take  heed  against  yain  philosophy,  he  speaks  to  those,  who 
dnrongh  human  philosophy  desired  to  understand  God.  Where- 
fine  I  condndethat  to  make  nothing  against  my  opinion.  How 
do  you  think  that  a  labourer  should  know  the  seasons  of  labour- 
ing, planting,  or  sowing,  without  philosophy  ?  I  would  yentore 
to  tell  you,  that  one  might  labour  on  the  soil  in  such  a  season, 
diat  one  would  cause  to  it  more  harm  than  good;  Itemy 
how  will  a  labourer  know  the  differenoe  of  soils  without  philo- 
sophy ?  Some  are  suitable  for  wheat,  others  for  rye,  others  for 
peas,  and  others  for  beans.  The  beans  grown  in  one  field  are 
fit  to  cook,  and  quite  close  to  it  there  will  be  another  field,  in 
winch  the  [beans  that  will  be  there  produced  will  not  be  fit  to 
cook  at  all ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  all  kinds  of  pulse.  Also, 
lliere  are  waters  in  which  the  pulse  cannot  be  cooked,  and  there 
are  other  waters  in  which  the  pulse  will  be  cooked  fitly.  In 
abort,  it  is  impossible  to  be  able  to  recite  to  you  how  mudi 
natural  philosophy  is  requisite  to  ^rmers ;  and  it  is  not  with- 
out cause  that  I  have  put  these  propositions  first;  for  the 
ignorant  acts  that  I  see  daily  committed  in  the  art  of  agri- 
culture, have  caused  me  often  to  torment  myself  in  my  spirit, 
and  to  be  wrathful  in  my  solitary  thoughts ;  because  I  see  that 
every  one  tries  to  aggrandise  himself,  and  seeks  means  to  suck 
the  substance  of  the  earth,  without  bestowing  labour  for  the 
purpose  ;  and  meanwhile,  men  leave  the  poor  untaught  folk  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil :  whence  it  follows  that  the  soil,  and 
that  which  it  produces,  are  often  adulterated,  and  great  violouce 
is  done  to  the  bovine  animals  which  God  has  created  for  man's 
i«lief. 

Question. — ^I  pray  you  to  show  me  some  fault  committed  in  agri- 
culture, in  order  to  make  me  believe  what  you  say. 

Answer, — When  you  walk  through  the  villages,  consider  a  little 
the  muck-heaps  of  the  labourers,  and  you  will  see  that  they  put 
them  outside  their  stables,  now  on  a  high  place,  now  on  a  low 
place,  without  any  consideration,  but  if  the  heap  be  piled  up,  it 
suffices  them ;  and  then  take  notice  in  a  time  of  rain,  and  yoatwiH 
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see  that  the  waters  which  fall  on  the  said  muck-heaps,  cairy 
away  a  hlack  tint  in  passing  through  the  said  heaps ;  and  find- 
ing the  hase,  slope,  or  inclination  of  the  place  on  which  the 
heaps  are  put,  the  waters  which  pass  through  the  said  heaps 
^1  carry  away  the  said  tint,  which  is  the  chief  part  and  whole 
sum  of  the  substance  of  the  muck-heap,  for  which  reason  the 
muck-heap  so  washed  can  serve  oiAy  for  a  parade  ;  but  being 
carried  to  the  fields,  it  there  yields  not  any  profit.  Do  you  not 
see,  then,  a  manifest  ignorance,  which  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  ? 

Question. — ^I  believe  nothing  of  that,  if  you  do  not  give  me  other 
reason. 

Answer, — You  should  understand,  in  the  first  place,  the  cause  for 
which  men  carry  the  muck-heap  to  the  field ;  and  having  under- 
stood the  cause,  you  wiU  believe  easily  what  I  have  told  you. 
You  must  needs  confess  to  me,  that  when  you  bring  the  muek- 
heap  to  the  field,  it  is  to  restore  to  it  a  part  of  that  which  has 
been  taken  from  it ;  for  it  is  so,  that  in  sowing  wheat,  men 
hope  that  one  gram  will  yield  m^any ;  now,  that  it  cannot  do 
without  taking  some  substance  from  the  soil,  and  if  the  field 
has  been  sown  many  years,  its  substance  has  been  removed  in 
straw  and  grain.  For  which  reason  it  is  necessary  to  bring  back 
the  muck-heaps,  filths,  and  impurities,  and  even  the  excrements 
and  ordures  as  well  of  men  as  of  beasts,  if  it  were  possible,  in 
order  to  restore  to  the  place  the  same  substance  which  had  been 
taken  from  it ;  and  that  is  why  I  say  that  muck-heaps  ought  not 
to  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  rains,  because  the  rains  in  passing 
through  the  said  heaps,  carry  away  the  salt,  which  is  the  main 
substance  and  virtue  of  the  muck-heap. 

Question. — Now  you  have  given  me  a  proposition  which  makes 
me  muse  more  than  all  the  rest,  and  I  know  that  many  will 
laugh  at  you,  because  you  say  that  there  is  salt  in^muck-heaps  ;  I 
pray  you,  give  me  some  evident  reason  to  make  me  believe  that. 

Answer, — Just  before,  you  thought  it  strange  when  I  told  you 
that  some  philosophy  was  requisite  for  labourers,  and  now  you 
ask  me  for  a  reason  which  depends  very  much  upon  my  first 
proposition.  I  will  tell  it  you,  but  I  pray  you  to  hold  it  in  such 
esteem  as  of  itself  it  merits ;  in  attending  to  this,  you  will  under- 
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stand  several  things  of  which  you  have  hitherto  been  ignorant. 
Note,  then,  that  there  is  no  produce  of  the  soil,  whether  good 
or  bad,  that  does  not  contain  in  itself  some  kind  of  salt ;  and 
when  the  straw,  the  hay,  and  other  herbs,  are  putrefied,  the 
waters  which  pass  through  them  carry  away  the  salt  which  was 
in  the  said  straws  and  other  herbs,  or  hay ;  and  just  as  you  see 
that  a  salt  haddock,  which  may  have  been  long  in  soak,  would 
at  last  lose  all  its  salsitive  substance,  and  at  length  have  no 
taste  at  all,  in  like  manner  you  must  believe  that  the  muck- 
heaps  lose  their  salt  when  they  are  washed  by  the  rains. 

And  forasmuch  as  you  might  allege  against  me,  saying  that  the 
muck-heap  remains  a  muck-heap,  and  that  being  carried  to 
the  soil,  it  might  still  be  of  much  service,  I  will  give  you 
an  example  to  the  contrary.  Do  you  not  know  well,  that 
those  who  extract  the  essences  &om  herbs  and  spiceiy,  extract 
the  substance  of  the  cinnamon  without  any  destruction  to  its 
form  ?  At  any  rate,  you  will  find,  that  in  the  liquor  which 
they  will  have  drawn  out  of  the  cinnamon,  they  will  have  re- 
moved from  the  said  cinnamon  its  flavour,  its  smell,  and  the 
entire  properties  of  the  same;  this,  notwithstanding  the  dnna- 
mon  will  remain  in  its  form,  and  will  have  the  appearance  of 
cinnamon  as  before  ;  but  if  you  eat  some  of  it,  you  will  find  in 
it  neither  smell,  nor  taste,  nor  properties.  That  is  an  example 
which  should  suffice  to  make  you  believe  what  is  above. 

^ef  Aibn.—- If  you  had  preached  to  me  for  a  space  of  a  hundred 
years,  so  it  is  that  you  could  not  make  me  believe  that  there  is 
salt  in  muck-heaps,  nor  in  all  kinds  of  plants,  as  you  wish  to 
make  me  believe. 

Answer. — I  will  give  you,  now,  some  arguments  which  will  make 
you  believe  that  which  you  deny,  or  else  it  must  be  that  you 
have  the  head  of  an  ass  upon  your  shoulders.  In  the  first 
place,  you  must  confess  to  me  that  glass-wort  is  a  herb  which 
^^ws  commonly  in  the  soil  of  the  marshes  of  Narbonne  and 
Xaintonge.  Now,  the  said  herb,  being  burnt,  reduces  itself  to 
a  stone  of  salt,  which  salt  the  apothecaries  and  alchemical  phi- 
losophers call  sal  alkali:  in  short,  it  is  a  salt  produced  from 
ihe  herb. 
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Item.  Fern  is  also  a  herb,  and,  being  burnt,  reduces  itself  to  a 
stone  of  salt ;  witness  tbe  glass-workers,  who  make  use  of  the 
said  salt  to  make  their  glasses,  with  other  things  which  we  will 
mention  when  occasion  shall  present  itself  in  treating  of  stones.^ 
Item^  consider  a  little  the  cane  from  which  sugar  is  made :  it  is 
a  jointed  herb^  and  hollow  like  a  stem  of  rye,  made  in  the 
fashion  of  a  reed;  this  notwithstanding,  from  the  same  herb 
sugar  is  drawn,  which  is  no  other  thing  than  a  salt  True  it  is, 
that  all  the  salts  have  not  one  savour,  and  one  appearance,  and 
one  action  ;  at  the  same  time  that  does  not  hinder  them  from 
being  salts ;  and  I  venture  to  tell  you  afresh,  and  to  maintain 
darinj^ly,  that  there  is  no  plant,  nor  kind  of  herb  upon  the 
earth,  which  has  not  in  itself  some  species  of  salt ;  and  tell  you 
further,  that  there  is  no  tree,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  which 
does  not  accordingly  contain  some  of  it,  some  more,  some  less. 
And  what  is  mote,  I  venture  to  say,  that  if  there  were  in  fruits 
no  salt,  they  would  have  no  savour,  property,  or  odour,  nor 
could  we  hinder  them  from  putrefying ;  and  that  you  may  not 
say  I  am  speaking  without  reason,  I  instance  to  you  the  prin- 
cipal fruit  in  use  amongst  us,  namely,  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  It 
is  a  certain  thing,  that  the  lees  of  wine  having  been  burnt,  they 
reduce  themselves  into  salt,  which  we  call  salt  of  tartar :  now, 
this  salt  is  greatly  mordicative  and  corrosive  :  when  it  is  put  in 
A  damp  place,  it  reduces  itself  into  oil  of  tartar,  and  many  heal 
nlcers  with  the  said  oil,  because  it  is  corrosive.  The  salt  of  the 
herb  glass-wort,  when  it  is  kept  in  a  damp  place,  is  as  oleagi- 
nous as  that  of  tartar.  Those  are  reasons  which  ought  to 
make  you  believe  that  there  is  salt  in  trees  and  plants. 

Were  any  one  to  ask  me  how  many  kinds  of  salt  there  are,  I 
would  reply,  that  there  are  as  many  kinds  as  there  are  diver- 
sities of  savour.  It  is,  then,  to  be  concluded  that  the  salt  of 
pepper  and  of  g^rains-of-paradise  is  more  corrosive  than  that  of 
cinnamon ;  and  the  more  strong  and  powerful  are  wines,  the 
more  they  abound  in  salt,  which  causes  the  strength  and  virtue 
of  the  said  wine. 

*  The  treatise  on  stones  occurs  in  Palissy's  last  work,  not  published  until 
seventeen  years  after  that  which  includes  the  present  essay. 
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To  show  this  to  be  so,  contemplate  a  little  the  wines  of  Mont- 
pellier:  they  have  an  admirable  power  and  strength,  such  that 
the  husks  of  their  grapes  bum,  and  calcine  plates  of  brass,  and 
reduce  them  into  verdigris ;  and  if  any  one  ventures  to  say  that 
this  is  not  done  by  the  virtue  of  the  salt  that  is  in  the  said 
husks,  my  statement  is  easily  to  be  verified,  because  it  is  a 
certain  thing,  that  if  one  puts  common  salt  or  salt-of-tartar  in 
a  brass  pan,  it  will  become  green  in  less  than  four-and-twenty 
hours,  provided  that  the  salt  be  dissolved ;  and  that  it  does  by 
reason  of  its  tartness.     There  you  have  an  argument  which 
should  suffice  to  you  for  the  whole;  however,  to  enable  you 
better  to  understand  these  things,  I  wOl  now  teach  you  to  ex- 
tract salt  &om  all  kinds  of  trees,  herbs,  and  plants ;  and  so,  will 
make  you  understand  it  presently,  without  putting  your  own 
hand  to  the  work.     You  will  readily  confess  to  me,  that  all 
ashes  are  useful  in  the  washing-tub;  also  you. will  confess  to 
me,  that  the  same  ashes  can  be  of  use  once  only  in  the  said 
wash.     If  you  confess  so  nmch,  it  is  enough  ;  for  by  that  you 
ought  to  understand,  that  the  salt  which  was  in  the  ashes  has 
become  dissolved  and  mingled  with  the  lye,  and  that  has  caused 
the  removal  of  the  dirt  and  ordure  from  the  linen  :  whence  it 
follows,  that  the  lye  is  tinctured  and  oily  with  the  said  salt, 
which  is  dissolved  throughout  it ;  and  the  lye,  having  come  to 
its  perfection,  has  removed  all  the  salt  which  was  in  the  said 
ashes ;  whence  it  comes,  that  the  ashes  remain  altered  and  use- 
less, and  the  lye,  which  removed  the  salt  of  the  said  ashes,  has 
always  some  property  of  cleansing.     If  you  will  not  believe 
these  reasons,  take  a  cauldron  of  lye,  and  let  it  boil  till  all  its 
moisture  is  evaporated,  and  then  you  will  find  the  salt  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cauldron. 

If  the  above-said  arguments  are  not  sufficient,  take  notice  of  the 
smoke  of  wood ;  for  it  is  so  that  the  smokes  of  all  kinds  of  wood 
make  the  eyes  smart  and  injure  the  sight,  and  this  because  of 
certain  salsitude  which  it  draws  from  the  wood,  when  the  other 
humours  are  exhaled  by  the  vehemence  of  the  fire,  which  chases 
the  hurtful  and  humid  matters :  and  that  this  is  so,  you  will  re- 
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cogpise  when  you  caase  waster  to  boil  in  some  cauldron ;  because 
the  smoke  from  the  said  water  will  do  no  harm  whatever  to  the 
sight,  though  you  present  your  eyes  over  the  said  smoke.  And 
to  prove  to  you,  better  still,  that  there  is  salt  in  wood  add  plants, 
consider  the  bark  with  which  the  tanners  curry  their  hides.  If 
it  is  dried  and  pulverised,  it  hardens  and  preserves  from  putre- 
faction the  skins  of  oxen  and  other  beasts.  Bo  you  think  that 
oak-bark  would  have  virtue  to  hinder  the  putrefaction  of  the 
said  skins,  if  there  were  not  any  salt  in  the  said  barks  ?  No, 
in  truth;  and  if  it  were  so  that  the  bark  had  this  property,  it 
could  be  used  many  times;  but  afiter  it  has  been  used  once,  the 
moisture  of  the  skin  has  caused  attraction,  and  has  dissolved 
the  salt  which  was  in  the  bark,  and  has  taken  it  and  drawn  it 
to  itself,  to  strengthen  and  harden  itself;  and  so  the  said  bark 
can  no  more  be  used  for  anything,  except  to  put  upon  the  fire, 
after  it  has  been  used  once  only. 
Another  example.  I  remember  to  have  seen  certain  stones  which 
-were  made  of  burnt  straw,  which  could  not  be  unless  the  said 
stones  contain  in  themselves  a  great  quantity  of  salt.  Itemy 
the  fire  once  took  a  bam  full  of  hay ;  the  fire  was  so  great  that 
the  said  hay  was  finally  reduced  to  stone,  in  the  way  that  I 
have  told  you  occurs  with  glass-wort  and  fern ;  but,  because  in 
the  said  hay  there  is  less  salt  than  in  glass-wort  and  tartar,  the 
said  stones  of  hay  and  straw^  are  not  subject  to  dissolution, 
therefore  endure  the  injury  of  time  as  a  piece  of  iron  dross 
might  do.  I  know,  also,  that  many  glass-workers,  among  those 
who  make  the  glass  for  window-panes,  use  the  ash  of  beech- 

*  The  editors  of  the  works  of  Palissy,  in  1777,  frequently  append  notes  of 
correction  to  his  writings,  which,  now  and  then,  correct  right  into  wrong,  and 
show  that,  two  hundred  years  after  his  own  time,  Palissy  still  stood  by  no 
means  in  the  rear  rank  of  existing  knowledge.  At  this  point  the  incredulous 
editors  find  it  necessary  to  suggest,  that  Palissy  cannot  mean  to  say  that  he  has 
seen  stones  made  wholly  out  of  straw.  Rickhumers,  in  recent  years,  have 
enabled  not  a  few  collectors  to  possess  stones  left  after  the  burning  of  a  hay  or 
com  stack,  similar  to  those  which  Palissy  detected.  They  are  pure  flint. 
Microscopes  have  revealed  to  us  minute  crystals  of  flint  dispersed  throughout 
the  substance  of  grasses  and  some  other  plants,  as  well  as  animals.  These 
help  to  cause  the  great  strength  of  a  wheat-stem,  and  remain,  of  course,  after 
the  buimng  of  a  rick. 
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wood  in  place  of  glass- wort ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  saj,  that 
the  ash  of  the  said  heech  is  no  other  thing  than  salt,  for  other- 
wise it  could  not  be  of  use  in  this  affair. 

If  I  would  put  into  writing  all  the  examples  that  I  could  find, 
there  would  be  need  to  take  up  a  g^eat  deal  of  time ;  but  in 
conclusion,  I  say  to  you  as  above,  that  there  are  an  infinite 
number  of  kinds  of  salt,  that  is  to  say,  as  many  different  kinds 
as  there  are  different  savours.  Copperas  and  vitriol  are  only 
salts,  borax  is  only  a  salt,  and  nitre  a  salt.  I  tell  you,  that  if 
there  were  not  salt  in  all  things,  they  could  not  sustain  them- 
selves, so  they  would  quickly  be  putrefied  and  annihilated. 

Salt  renders  firm,  and  keeps  from  putrefaction,  fat  and  other  flesh; 
witness  the  Egyptians,  who  made  g^eat  pyramids  to  keep  the 
bodies  of  their  deceased  kings  ;  and  to  hinder  the  putrefaction 
of  the  said  bodies,  they  pow4ered  them  with  nitre, — ^which  is  a 
salt,  as  I  have  said, — with  certain  spices,  containing  in  them- 
selves a  great  quantity  of  salt ;  and  by  such  means  their  bodies 
were  conserved  without  putrefaction ;  even  to  this  day,  one  finds 
such  bodies  still  in  the  said  pyramids,  which  have  been  so  well 
conserved,  that  the  flesh  of  the  said  deceased  is  used  in  our  day 
as  a  medicine,  which  they  call  Mummy. 

I  ask  you,  have  you  not  seen  certain  labourers  who,  when  they 
wish  to  sow  a  piece  of  land  two  years  successively,  set  fire  to 
the  stubble  or  straw  remaining  from  the  grain  which  has  been 
cut  ?  and  in  the  ashes  of  the  said  straw  will  be  found  the  salt 
which  the  straw  had  extracted  out  of  the  earth,  which  salt,  re- 
maining in  the  field,  will  aid  the  land  again ;  and  so,  the  straw 
being  burnt  in  the  field,  it  will  serve  as  manure  would,  because 
it  will  restore  the  same  substance  which  it  had  extracted  out  of 
the  earth.  It  is  time  that  I  made  end  to  this  discourse ;  for,  if 
you  will  not  believe  the  above-mentioned  reasons,  it  would  be 
great  folly  to  give  you  other  examples  ;  however,  because  our 
discourse  has  been  from  the  first  to  show  you  that  the  rains 
carry  away  the  salt  of  the  muck-heaps  which  are  left  uncovered, 
I  will  give  you  yet  further,  to  conclude  my  discourse,  one  ex- 
ample, which  will  suffice  to  you  for  all.  Take  notice,  at  seed- 
time, and  you  will  see  that  the  labourers  will  bring  their  muck- 
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heaps  to  the  fields  some  time  hefore  they  sow  the  land ;  they 
will  put  the  said  manure  in  little  heaps  or  piles  ahout  the  field, 
and  some  time  afterwards,  they  will  come  to  spread  it  over  the 
whole  field ;  hut  on  the  spot  where  the  said  pile  of  manure  shall 
have  heen  resting  for  some  time,  they  will  leave  none  of  the 
said  manure,  so  they  will  throw  it  this  way  and  that ;  hut  in 
the  place  where  the  said  manure  has  rested  some  time,  you  will . 

I'  ohserve,  that  after  the  corn  which  has  heen  sown  shall  have 
hecome  high,  it  will  be  in  that  place  thicker,  taller,  greener, 
and  more  flourishing  than  in  the  other  parts. 

Thence  you  may  know  easily,  that  it  is  not  the  muck-heap  which 
has  caused  that,  for  the  labourer  threw  it  on  other  parts ;  but 
it  is  that,  when  the  said  manure  was  on  the  field  in  little  piles, 
the  rains  which  occurred  passed  through  the  said  piles  of  manure 
into  the  ground,  and  in  passing,  have  dissolved  and  carried  with 
them  certain  portions  of  the  salt  which  was  in  the  said  manure ; 
just  as  you  see  the  waters  which  pass  through  earths  containing 
saltpetre,  carry  with  them  the  saltpetre,  and  after  that  the 
waters  have  passed  through  the  said  earths,  the  said  earths  can 
no  longer  be  used  to  make  saltpetre,  for  the  waters  which  have 
passed,  have  carried  with  them  all  the  salt :  so  it  is  with  ashes 
used  by  the  saltpetre  makers,  and  so  with  those  used  in  the 
wash-tub,  and  that  is  why  they  are  of  no  use  afterwards,  which 
is  the  point  that  should  make  you  believe  what  I  have  said  to 
you  from  the  beginning — that  is  to  say,  that  the  waters  which 
pass  through  muck- heaps,  carry  away  all  the  salt,  and  render 
the  manure  useless ;  which  is  an  ignorance  of  very  great  weight. 
And  if  it  were  corrected,  one  could  not  calculate  how  great  the 
profit  would  be.  I  would  that  every  one  who  shall  see  this 
secret,  would  be  careful  enough  to  pay  it  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. 

Question. — ^Tell  me,  then,  how  I  could  keep  my  manure  from 
spoiling  ? 

Answer, — ^If  you  wish  to  have  the  full  and  complete  service  of 
your  manure,  you  must  hollow  a  pit,  in  some  convenient  place 
near  to  your  stables ;  and  this  pit  having  been  dug  in  the  shape 
of  a  pool,  or  of  a  watering  pond,  it  is  necessary  that  you  pave 
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with  flints,  or  with  stones,  or  with  brick,  the  said  pool  or  pit ; 
and  this  having  been  well  plastered  with  mortar  made  of  lime 
and  sand,  you  will  take  your  manure  to  be  kept  in  the  sakd  pit, 
until  the  time- when  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  ife  to  the  fields. 
And,  in  order  that  the  said  m^anure  be  not  spoilt  by  the  lains, 
nor  by  the  sun^  you  will  make  some  kind  of  hut  to  cover  the 
said  manure;  and  when  the  seed-time  shall  arrive,  you  will 
carry  the  said  manure  into  the  field,  with  all  its  substance,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  pavement  of  ^e  pit  or  receptacle  will 
have  preserved  all  the  Hquid  part  of  iiie  manure ;  which,  other- 
wise would  have  been  lost,  and  the  earth  would  have  absorbed 
part  of  the  substance  of  the  said  manure.     And  you  ought  here 
to  note,  that  if  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  or  receptacle  of  the 
said  manure,  there  be  found  any  dear  matter,  which  dialL  have 
descended  from  the  muck-heap,  and  that  the  said  matter  cannot 
be  removed  in  panniers^  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  take 
vessels  which  will  hold  water,  as  if  you  were  to  carry  vintage, 
and  then  you  will  carry  the  said  clear  matter,  let  it  be  udne  of 
beasts,  or  what  you  please;'!  assure  you  that  it  is  the  best  of 
the  manure,  because  containing  the  most  salt ;  and  if  you  thus 
vrill  render  back  to  the  earth  the  same  thing  which  had  been 
taken  from  it  by  the  growth  of  seeds,  the  seeds  which  you  put 
into  the  ground  afterwards,  vrill  take  up  again  the  same  diing 
that  you  will  have  carried  thither. 

You  see,  then,  how  it  is  necessary  that  every  <me  should  take 
pains  to  learn  his  art,  and  why  it  is  requisite  that  the  labourers 
have  some  philosophy :  or  otherwise  they  only  bring  the  earth 
to  an  abortion,  and  commit  murder  upon  trees.  The  wrongs 
which  they  do  daily  to  the  trees,  constrain  me  to  speak  here  of 
them  with  warmth. 

Qtiestwn. — You  make  it  appear  here  as  if  trees  Were  men,  and 
seem  to  take  great  pity  upon  them :  you  say  that  the  labourers 
murder  them  :  that  is  a  proposition  which  g^ves  me  occasion  to 
laugh. 

Answer, — That  is  the  disposition  of  the  silly,  and  of  enemies  to 
science;  however,  I  know  well  what  I  say,  for  in  passing  by  the 
copses  I  have  contemplated  many  times  the  way  in  which  the 
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woods  are  cut,  and  have  seen  that  woodcutters  in  these  parts, 
when  cutting  their  underwood,  would  leave  the  stock  or  trunk 
which  remained  in  the  ground  all  hacked,  broken,  and  bruised, 
not  caring  for  the  trunk,  provided  that  they  had  the  wood 
which  is  produced  from  the  said  trunk,  although  they  hoped 
that  every  five  years  the  trunks  would  produce  as  much  again. 
I  wonder  that  the  wood  does  not  cry  out  under  so  villanous  a 
murder. 

Will  you  hear  a  good  example  ?  There  were  two  labourers  who 
had  rented  a  new  piece  of  land ;  and  for  its  enclosure  they  had 
made  a  ditch  by  equal  portion,  and  upon  the  border  of  the  said 
ditch  they  had  planted  thorns,  on  the  same  day,  one  and  the 
other ;  some  time  after  that  the  thorns  were  large,  and  good  to 
make  fagots  for  warming  their  hearths,  they  agreed  together 
that  it  was  time  to  clip  their  palisade  or  hedge,  in  order  that 
the  thorns  should  produce  again  a  multitude  of  twigs  and 
branches;  that  settled  and  agreed^  on  the  appointed  day,  one 
of  them  took  a  certain  volant  tool,  which  resembles  a  billhook, 
but  which  is  hafted  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  so  he  who  had 
this  tool,  cut  his  thorns  from  a  good  distance  with  heavy  blows, 
fearing  to  prick  himself,  and,  in  cutting  them,  made  many 
breakages  among  the  stems  and  roots  of  the  said  thorns ;  but 
his  companion,  more  wise  than  he,  showed  that  he  had  some 
philosophy  in  his  mind,  for  he  took  a  saw,  and — having  gloves 
upon  his  hand — ^he  sawed  all  the  branches  of  his  thorns  with 
the  said  saw,  in  such  manner  that  there  was  no  fracture  made ; 
but  many  laughed  at  him,  though,  at  the  last,  the  laugh  proved 
to  be  against  them :  for  the  part  of  the  hedge  which  had  been 
sawn  so  wisely,  was  found  to  reproduce  its  branches  in  two 
years,  stouter  and  larger  than  those  of  his  companion  in  five 
years :  that  is  a  testimony  which  should  ^ve  you  occasion  to 
premeditate,  and  philosophize  upon  things  before  you  set  about 
them.  It  is  not,  then,  without  cause,  that  I  told  you  how  much 
philosophy  was  needed  in  the  art  of  agriculture. 
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Q^e8tion.^^Do  you  think  that  I  belieye  what  you  now  say,  of 
lliere  being  salt  in  the  earth,  and  even  in  all  kinds  ? 

Answer. — Truly,  you  have  a  poor  judgment :  I  have  proved  to  you 
before,  that  in  all  kinds  of  trees,  herbs,  and  plants,  there  was 
salt ;  and  now  you  are  ignorant  of  its  eidstence  in  all  earths. 
And  whence  think  you  that  the  trees,  herbs,  and  plants,  take 
their  salt,  if  they  do  not  draw  it  from  the  earth  ?  You  would 
find  it  very  strange  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  there  is  salt  also 
in  all  kinds  of  stones ;  but  I  tell  you,  further,  that  there  is  some 
in  all  kinds  of  metals. 

Item.  The  trees  which  are  planted  in  the  valleys  cannot  bear  so 
great  an  abundance  of  fruits  as  those  of  the  mountains  or  high 
grounds ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  the  trees  of  the  valleys  are 
too  damp,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  humour,  which  causes 
them  to  employ  their  time  and  strength  in  producing  a  great 
quantity  of  wood  and  branches,  and  they  seek  the  sun  and  be- 
come taller  and  straighter  than  those  which  are  on  the  high 
lands :  also,  the  said  trees  of  the  valleys,  in  like  case,  have  not 
so  great  a  quantity  of  oil  in  their  wood  as  those  of  the  high 
lands  and  mountains.  Thus  you  see,  also,  why  they  do  not 
burn  so  well  as  those  of  the  high  places ;  and  the  said  trees  are 
not  of  as  long  duration.     And  if  you  will  not  believe  that  there 

^  All  the  passages  in  this  article  are  selected  from  Palissy's  first  known  work, 
the  JRecepte  Veritable. 
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is  a  salt  in  fruits,  contemplate  a  little  some  cherry-tree,  apple  or 
plum-tree:  if  you  note  a  year  when  it  has  scarcely  any  fruity 
and  the  season  is  dry,  you  will  find  that  fruit  to  he  of  an  excel- 
lent savour ;  and  if  there  comes  a  very  moist  year,  and  if  the 
said  tree  have  a  g^at  quantity  of  fruit,  you  will  find  that  the 
said  fruit  will  he  insipid,  and  of  had  savour,  and  of  little  worth. 
And  that  will  happen  for  two  reasons  :  the  first  is,  hecause  the 
trunk  and  branches  of  the  said  tree  have  not  enough  salt  to  dis- 
trihute  it  abundantly  to  so  large  a  quantity  of  fruit ;  the  other, 
because  the  year  has  been  rainy,  and  the  rains  have  carried 
away  part  of  the  salt  of  the  said  fruit,  as  would  be  the  case 
with  a  salt  fish  which  might  be  hung  to  a  branch  of  the  said 
tree. 

******* 

The  moisture  of  the  jut  and  rains  dissolving  the  salt  which  is  in  a 
stone,  the  salt,  being  thus  dissolved  and  reduced  into  water, 
leaves  its  other  parts  to  which  it  had  been  joined,  and  thence  it 
comes  that  the  said  stone  returns  into  the  state  of  earth,  and 
being  reduced  into  earth,  it  is  never  idle ;  for  if  no  g^ain  be 
given  to  it,  it  will  labour  to  produce  thorns,  thistles,  or  other 
kinds  of  herbs,  trees,  or  plants ;  or  even,  when  the  season  shall 
be  suitable,  it  will  return  once  more  into  the  form  of  stone. 

In  order  to  understand  these  things  well,  when  you  pass  near 
walls  which  have  been  crumbled  by  the  ravage  of  time,  taste 
upon  your  tongue  some  of  the  dust  which  falls  from  the  said 
stones,  and  you  will  find  that  it  will  contain  salt ;  and  certain 
rocks  that  have  been  exposed  to  the  air,  though  they  remain 
still  on  their  natural  spot,  are  subject  to  the  ravage  of  time. 
And  you  ought  to  note  here,  that  walls  and  rocks  which  are  cut 
into  by  the  ravage  of  time,  are  much  more  so  towards  the  quarter 
of  the  south  and  west  than  of  the  north,  which  is  an  attestation 
of  my  statement,  namely,  that  the  moisture  causes  the  salt  to  dis- 
solve, which  was  the  cause  of  the  tenacity,  form,  and  steadfastness 
of  the  stone ;  and  you  may  even  see  that  common  salt  being  in 
houses,  dissolves  of  itself  in  time  of  rains,  which  are  excited  by 
the  said  winds  of  the  west  and  south. 

Question, — The  opinion  which  you  have  now  expressed  to  me  is 

2o 
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the  most  lying  that  I  erer  heard  ;^  for  you  say  that  Ae  stone 
which  has  been  made  but  a  little  whik^  is  Hable  to  dissolvr  be- 
caose  of  the  zayage  of  time :  and  I  know  that  &om  tibe  begin- 
ning Grod  made  heaven  and  earth,  he  made  abo  all  the  stones, 
and  thereafto  there  have  none  been  made.  And  even  the 
psalm  on  which  you  deare  to  build  your  garden,  testifies  that 
all  ihiJD^  have  been  made  from  the  commencement  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world. 

Annver, — I  never  saw  a  man  who  had  a  brain  so  tough  as  yours. 
I  know  well  that  it  is  written  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  that  God 
created  all  things  in  six  days,  and  that  he  rested  on  the  seventh ; 
but  for  aU  that,  God  did  not  create  these  things  to  leave  them 
idle,  therefore  each  performs  its  duty  according  to  the  conmiand- 
ment  it  received  from  God.  The  stars  and  planets  are  not  idle ; 
the  sea  wanders  from  one  place  to  another,  and  labours  to  bring 
forth  profitable  things ;  die  earth  likewise  is  never  idle ;  that 
which  decays  naturally  in  her  she  renews,  she  forms  over  s^^ain 
— if  not  in  one  shape,  she  will  refNroduce  it  m  another.  And 
that  is  why  you  have  to  take  manure-heaps  to  the  earth,  in 
order  that  the  earth  may  receive  again  the  substance  which  she 
gave. 

Now,  you  must  here  note,  that  just  as  the  exterior  of  the  earth 
labours  to  beget  something,  so  the  internal  part  and  matrix  of 
the  earth  labours  at  production :  in  some  places  it  begets  very 
useful  coal ;  in  other  places,  it  conceives  and  engenders  iron, 
solver,  lead,  tin,  gold,  marble,  jasper,  and  all  kinds  of  minerals, 
and  kinds  of  argillaceous  earth ;  and,  in  many  places,  it  engen- 
ders and  produces  bitmnen,  which  is  a  kind  of  oleaginous  gum, 
burning  like  resin;   and  it  ofli^i  happens,  that  within  the 

^  The  same  seems  to  haye  been  the  decision  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology  at 
Paris.  Sixty-one  years  after  their  first  publication,  the  opinions  concerning 
stones  maintained  by  Palissy  (in  this  place  and  in  the  three  or  four  next  pages) 
were  propounded  in  a  public  disputation,  by  Dr.  Etienne  de  Clave,  Jean  Bitaud 
of  Xaintes,  and  Antoine  de  Yillon,  otherwise  **  the  Philosophic  Soldier."  The 
Faculty  of  Theology  of  Paris  (in  August,  1624)  protested  against  their  doc- 
trine, as  unscriptural ;  the  treatises  were  destroyed,  and  the  authors  banished 
from  Paris,  with  a  sentence — ^fitted  to  the  notion  of  their  moral  leprosy — by 
which  they  were  forbidden  to  dweU  in  towns,  or  enter  public  places  of  resort 
Palissy  published  his  opinions  at  a  time  when  bigotry  was  not  less  stem— nine 
years  before  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
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matnx  of  the  earth  fire  will  kindle  itself  by  some  eompreBsioii ; 
and  when  the  fire  finds  some  mine  of  bitumen,  or  of  sulj^ur,  or 
of  coal,  the  said  fire  nourishes  and  supports  itself  thus  under  the 
ground ;  and  it  ofben  ha^^pens  that,  9&&r  a  long  space  of  time, 
some  mountains  will  become  yalleys,  by  an  earth<]^uake  or 
greater  vehemence  which  the  said  fire  will  engender ;  or,  per- 
haps that  the  stones,  metak,  and  other  minerals  which  sus- 
tained ike  mass  of  the  mountain,  will  bum,  and  consuming  in 
themselves  by  fire,  the  said  mountain  may  incline  and  sink  little 
by  little:  also,  other  mountains  may  manifest  and  elevate  them- 
selves, through  the  increase  of  the  rocks  and  minerals  which 
grow  within  them ;  or,  perhaps  it  will  happen  that  one  district 
of  the  land  will  be  engulfed  or  lowered  by  eajrthquake,  and  then 
that  which  shall  remain  will  be  found  mountainous ;  and  so  the 
earth  will  always  find  whereon  to  labour,  as  well  in  its  interior 
parts  as  on  its  exterior.  And  forasmuch  as  concerns  your  ridi* 
cule  when  I  told  you  that  stones  would  grow  in  the  earth,  you 
have  no  occasion  or  reason  for  laughing  at  me ;  but  those  who 
laugh  will  declare  themselves  ignorant  before  the  learned ;  for 
it  is  certain,  that  if,  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  no  stones 
had  grown  within  the  eardi,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  at  this 
day  a  horseload  of  them  in  a  whole  kingdom,  except  in  some 
laountains  and  deserts,  or  other  places  not  inhabited;  and  I  will 
now  give  you  to  understand  that  it  is  as  I  have  said.  Consider 
a  little,  how  many  million  {apes  of  stone  are  daily  spoiled  for 
making  lime. 

Item,  Considw  a  little  the  roads,  you  will  find  diat  an  infinite 
number  of  stones  are  reduced  to  dust  by  the  carnages  and 
horses  which  pass  daily  over  the  said  roads. 

Item.  Observe  a  little  the  labour  of  masons,  when  they  shall 
make  some  building  of  dressed  stone,  and  you  wiQ  see  that  a 
very  large  part  of  the  said  stone  is  spoilt,  and  reduced  to  dust 
or  into  flour,  by  the  ssdd  masons.  There  is  not  a  man  in  the 
world,  nor  a  wit  so  subtle,  that  could  number  the  great  quan- 
tity of  stones  which  are  daily  dissolved  and  pulverised  by  the 
effect  of  frosts;  not  oouAting  an  infinite  number  of  other  acci- 
dents, which  daily  spoil,  consume,  and  reduce  stoEie  to  earth. 
2o2 
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Wherefore  I  may  assuredly  conclude,  that  if  stones  had  not  at 
all  heen  formed,  not  grown  x>r  augmented,  since-  the  first  Crea- 
tion written  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  that  it  would  in  our  day  be 
difficult  to  find  a  single  one,  except,  as  I  have  before  said, 
among  high  mountains  and  in  places  desert  and  uninhabited ; 
and  he  would  be  very  lumpish  in  his  wit  who  could  not  believe 
thus,  if  he  has  regard  to  the  above-named  things. 

Question, — Give  me,  then,  some  reason  which  may  make  me  un- 
derstand how  stones  grow  daily  among  us,  and  then  I  will  not 
teaze  you  any  more. 

Answer. — ^Above  all  things  which  made  me  to  believe  and  under- 
stand that  the  earth  would,  in  the  course  of  nature,  produce 
stones,  has  been,  because  I  have  many  times  found  stones  in 
which,  at  whatever  part  one  might  have  broken  them,  there 
were  to  be  found  shells,  which  shells  were  of  a  stone  still  harder 
than  the  residue ;  which  has  been  the  reason  why  I  have  tor- 
mented myself,  and  combated  in  my  mind  for  the  space  of  many 
days,  to  wonder  at  and  contemplate  what  might  be  the  means 
and  cause  of  that.  And  one  day,  when  I  was  in  the  Isle  of 
Xaintonge,  on  the  way  from  Marepnes  to  Rochelle,  I  perceived 
a  trench  newly  dug,  from  which  they  had  taken  more  than  a 
hundred  cartloads  of  stones,  which,  in  whatever  part  or  place 
one  might  break  them,  were  found  full  of  shells,  I  say,  so  close 
together,  that  one  could  not  have  put  the  back  of  a  knife 
between  them  without  touching  them ;  and  from  that  time 
I  began  to  bow  my  head,  as  I  went  on  upon  the  road,  in  order 
to  see  nothing  which  might  hinder  me  from  imagining  what 
could  be  the  cause  of  that ;  and  being  in  this  labour  of  the 
mind,  I  thought  thereafter  a  thing,  which  I  believe  still,  and 
assure  myself  that  it  is  true,  that  near  to  the  said  trench  there 
had  formerly  been  some  habitation,  and  those  who  at  that  time 
dwelt  there,  afber  they  had  eaten  the  fish  which  was  in  the  shell, 
they  threw  the  said  shells  into  that  valley,  where  was  the  said 
trench,  and  by  succession  of  time  the  said  shells  had  become 
dissolved  in  the  earth,  and  also  the  earth-slough  had  become 
purified,  and  the  salts  rotted  and  reduced  into  fine  earth,  like 
argillaceous  earth,  and  thus  that  the  said  shells  came  to  dissolve 
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and  liquefy,  and  the  substance  and  property  of  the  salt  of  the  said 
shells  made  attraction  of  the  adjacent  earth,  and  reduced  it  into 
stone  with  itself;  however,  because  the  said  shells  retained 
more  salt  in  themselves  than  they  gave  to  the  earth,  they  con- 
gealed with  a  congelation  much  harder  than  that  of  the  earth ; 
but  one  and  the  other  reduced  themselves  to  stone,  without  the 
loss  of  their  form  by  the  said  shells.  You  have  there  the  cause 
which,  since  that  time,  has  made  me  to  imagine  and  feed  my 
mind  upon  many  secrets  of  nature,  some  of  which  I  will  point 
out  to  you. 

Item,  Another  time,  I  walked  along  the  rocks  of  this  town  of 
Xaintes,  and  in  contemplating  their  natures,  I  perceived  in  a 
rock  certain  stones,  which  were  made  in  the  fashion  of  a  ram's 
.horn,  not  so  long  nor  so  crooked,  but  they  were  commonly 
arched  and  about  half  a  foot  long.  I  was  the  space  of  some 
years  before  I  understood  what  could  be  the  reason  why  these 
stones  were  formed  in  such  a  manner ;  but  it  happened,  one  day, 
that  one  named  Pierre  Guoy,  citizen  and  sheriff  of  this  town  of 
Xaintes,  found  in  his  farm  one  of  the  said  stones,  which  was 
half  open,  and  had  certain  dentations  which  fitted  admirably 
one  into  the  other ;  and  because  the  said  Guoy  knew  that  I  was 
curious  in  such  things,  he  made  me  a  present  of  the  said  stone, 
whereat  I  was  greatly  rejoiced,  and  from  that  time  I  tmder- 
stood  that  the  said  stone  had  been  formerly  a  shell  of  a  fish, 
which  fish  we  see  no  more.  And  it  is  necessary  to  calculate, 
^  and  believe  that  this  kind  of  fish  has  formerly  frequented  the 
sea  of  Xaintonge,  for  there  is  found  a  great  number  of  the  said 
stones ;  but  the  kind  of  fish  is  lost,  because  one  has  fished  for  it 
too  often,  as  also  the  race  of  salmon  has  come  to  be  lost,  ia 
some  countries,  from  arms  of  the  sea,  because  people  without 
cessation  seek  to  take  it,  on  account  of  its  goodness. 

I  was  on  one  occasion  at  St.  Denis  d'Olleron,  which  is  at  the  end 
of  an  island  of  Xaintonge,  where  I  engaged  a  score  of  women 
and  children  to  come  and  aid  me  in  seeking,  on  the  sea-rocks, 
certain  shells  of  which  I  was  in  need ;  and  having  gone  upon  a 
rock  which  was  covered  daily  with  the  water  of  the  sea,  there 
was  shown  to  me  a  great  number  of  an  armed  fish,  which  was 


made  in  die  ferm  of  a  diestnnt-lrask,  flat  below,  and  with  a  rery 
little  iMle,  hf  wloeh  it  attacbed  itsdf  to  tii«  rode,  and  took 
nomislHiieDt  by  Ae  said  hole.  Now,  tbe  sakl  fish  has  no  farm, 
bat  is  a  H<|aor  like  the  oyster;  howcrver,  it  fills  all  its  shell. 
Ontside  and  above  his  shell  is  all  f armshed  widi  has,  hard  and 
piiekly,  like  those  of  an  ardnD. 

I  was  mncii  f^eased  to  have  found  it ;  and  havii^  taken  and  car- 
ried a  do2sen  of  them  to  my  house,  I  was  greatly  deoeired :  for 
when  the  inside  of  the  shell  was  removed,  the  root  of  the  hair, 
which  held  against  the  shell,  rotted  in  a  few  days,  and  the  said 
hair  fell  off;  and  after  the  hair  had  fallen  off,  the  shell  remaoned 
q-uite  ekan,  and  in  the  place  of  the  root  of  each  hair  there  was 
a  little  boss,  which  little  bosses  are  arranged  in  so  beaixtifdl 
an  order,  that  they  render  the  shell  pleasant  and  admirable. 
Now,  some  time  afterwards,  there  was  an  advocate,  a  £biidous 
man  and  lover  of  letters  and  arts,  who,  in  disputing  of  some  art, 
showed  me  two  shells  quite  similar  in  form  to  the  said  urchin- 
shells,  but  which  were  quite  massive ;  and  the  same  advocate, 
named  Babaud,  maintained  that  the  said  stones  had  been  carved 
by  the  hand  of  some  workman,  and  was  quite  astonished  when 
I  maintained  against  him  that  the  said  stones  were  natoral,  and 
found  it  very  strange  that  I  said  that  I  knew  well  the  reason 
why  they  had  taken  a  form  like '  that  in  the  earth ;  for  I  had 
already  considered  that  these  were  some  of  those  urchin^hells, 
which,  by  succession  of  time,  had  been  liquefied,  and  finally 
reduced  to  stone — that  is  to  say,  that  the  sal^tude  of  the  sud 
shell  had  thus  congealed,  and  reduced  into  stone,  the  earth 
which  had  entered  into  the  said  shell.  Now,  since  that  time,  I 
have  collected  many  of  the  said  shells,  which  have  been  con- 
verted into  stones. 

That  is  what  ought  to  make  you  believe  that  daily  tiie  earth  pro- 
duces stones,  and  that  in  many  places  the  earth  converts  itself 
into  stone  by  the  action  of  a  salt,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
congelation ;  as  you  may  know  that  because  the  shells  contain 
salt,  they  attract  to  themselves  ih&t  which  is  proper  to  convert 
themsdves  into  stone. 

•Bern.  I  have  found  numy  of  the  heart-shells  which  were  (0on- 


verted  iato  atone:  at  ihe  lame  tboe^  ihey  woe  massive,  as  well 
a&  joined,  as  tbougli  tbe  fish  had  been  iaside.  And  what  will 
jou  say  of  those  who  have  foand  bones  of  men  enelosed  in 
stones?  and  oliaefs  have  found  andent  money;  is  not  that 
attestation  that  &Umea  augment  in  the  earth  ?^ 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  reason  why  some  stones  have  so  large  a 
number  of  veins,  which  are  easy  of  cleavage,  and  why  it  is  that 
the  veins  do  not  as  well  descend  from  on  high  as  rua  trans- 
versely. The  reason  of  that  is,  because  above  the  mass  of  stone 
th^e  is  a  great  thickness  of  earths :  it  is  most  true^  that  when 
the  stone  was  made,  the  water  which  feU  &om  the  rains,  passing 
through  the  body  of  the  said  earth,  took  with  it  some  kind  of 
salt,  and  the  water  having  descended  to  the  depth  of  the  i^t, 
whece  it  stopped, — ^the  said  water,  thus  charged  with  a  eaXt, 
converted  and  congealed  the  earth  in  which  it  had  stepped  into 
stone ;  and  thus  far  there  was  formed  a  layer  or  bed  of  the  said 
stone;  and  the  said  stone  being  hardened,  it  served,  afterwards, 
as  receptacle  for  the  other  waters  which  fell  afterwards,  and 
passed  through  the  earths  down  to  the  said  reoeptade;  and 
having  again  taken  some  kind  of  salt  in  pasdng  through  the 
earths,  there  was  formed  another  layer  or  bed,  which  formed 
and  united  itself  with  the  first ;  and  thus,  at  different  times, 
years,  and  seasons,  many  masses  of  stone  have  been  augmented, 
and  augment  daily,  in  the  matrix  of  the  earth. 

Consider  a  little  the  manner  of  making  saltpetre.    They  boil  the 

'  Fossil  bones  of  man  occur,  it  is  well  known,  in  stones  only^ — as  Palissy 
would  say — of  modem  growth.  They  have  been  found  in  calcareous  tufla  in 
Peru,  and  elsewhere.  There  is  a  fossil  human  skeleton  in  the  British  Museum, 
from  Guadeloupe.  A  tribe  of  Gallibis,  slaughtered  by  Caribs  about  160  years 
ago,  were  buifed  on  the  shore  of  that  island.  The  gradual  formation  of  this 
shore,  above  the  buried  bones,  into  a  concretionary  limestone,  was  very  rapid, 
by  the  percolation  of  water  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime,  exactly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  theory  of  Palissy.  Roman  coins,  embedded  in  stone,  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  Thames.  In  crossing  an  English  river  (I  remember  the  fact, 
«Qd  have  forgotten  the  particulars),  an  army  dropped  its  money-chest  into  the 
stream,  and,  pressed  for  time,  abandoned  it.  The  wood  rotted,  the  iron  daaps 
yielded,  in  decomposing,  one  of  the  glues  used  by  Nature  as  a  stoneHnakar; 
and,  long  afterwards,  there  was  revealed,  by  accident,  a  hard  rodL  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  iTFer-bed,  studded  throughout  with  money. 
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^ater  which  has  passed  over  a  sal^etrous  earth  and  over  the 
ashes :  is  it,  liherefore^  to  be  ssdd  that  all  the  water  is  converted 
into  saltpetre?  No.  In  the  same  way,  all  the  water  which 
passes  through  earths,  does  not  convert  itself  into  stone,  but  a 
part :  and  so  there  are  very  few  places  in  the  earth  which  are 
not  provided  with  stone,  of  one  kind  or  another,  for  othervnse 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  single  fountain. 

Question. — I  pray  you,  quit,  for  the  present,  your  discourse  on 
stones,  and  give  me  a  little  explanation  of  these  springs,  since 
the  subject  here  presents  itself. 

Answer, — I  have  already  told  you  that  there  are  very  few  earths 
which  are  not  provided  below  with  stones,  or  mines  of  metal  or 
of  clay ;  indeed,  very  often  they  are  provided  with  all  three 
kinds  :  whence  it  follows,  that  when  the  waters  of  the  rsdns  fall 
from  the  air  upon  the  earth,  they  are  retained  on  the  said  rocks, 
and  the  said  rocks  serve  as  vessel  and  receptacle  for  the'  said 
waters :  for  otherwise,  the  water  would  descend  into  the  depths 
or  centre  of  the  earth ;  but  being  thus  retained  upon  the  rocks, 
they  find  sometimes  joints  and  veins  in  the  said  rocks,  and  having 
found  an  oozing-place,  however  trifling,  be  it  crack  or  cleft,  or 
what  it  may,  the  said  waters  will  t^ke  their  course  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  downward  slope,  provided  they  can  find  the  smallest 
outlet:  thence  it  most  frequently  happens  that  out  of  rocks  and 
hilly  places  escape  many  beautiful  springs ;  and  the  more  dis- 
tant the  place  from  which  they  come,  proceeding  from  and 
passing  through  good  soils,  the  more  will  the  said  waters  be 
wholesome  and  purified,  and  of  good  savour.  Also,  commonly 
the  waters  which  proceed  from  the  said  rocks,  contain  more 
salts,  and  are  better  to  the  palate  than  the  others,  because  they 
have  always  some  attraction  for  the  salts  which  are  in  the  said 
rocks.^ 


*  A  note  to  the  Quarto  Edition,  in  1777,  informs  ns  of  an  application  of 
Palissy's  theory  to  practice,  in  the  year  1705,  the  details  of  which  are  too  pic- 
turesque to  be  omitted.  Coulange-la-Yineuse,  in  Burgundy,  was  a  place  in 
which  there  was  much  wine,  and  little  water.  The  domain  of  the  town  having 
come  into  the  possession  of  an  enterprising  man,  who  wished  to  supply  its 
natural  defect,  M.  Couplet  was  invited  to  consider  the  case  in  September,  1706^ 
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Sometimes  I  used  to  seek  for  flints,  wherewith  to  make  enamel 
and  artificial  stones:  now,  after  having  assembled  a  great 
nmnber  of  the  said  flints,  when  I  would  pound  them,  I  found  a  > 
quantity  of  them  which  were  hollow  within,  where  there  were 
certain  points  like  those  of  a  diamond,  brilliant,  transparent,  and 
very  beautiful ;  then  I  began  to  cast  about^  to  know  what  was 
the  reason  of  that,  and  not  being  able  to  understand  by  theory, 
nor  yet  by  natural  philosophy,  I  was  taken  with  a  desire  to  un- 
derstand by  experiment ;  and  having  taken  a  good  quantity  of 
saltpetre,  I  dissolved  it  in  a  cauldron  with  water,  which  I  made 
to  boil ;  and  being  thus  boiled  and  dissolved,  I  set  it  to  cool ; 
and  the  water  being  cold,  I  perceived  that  the  saltpetre  had 
become  congealed  at  the  extremities  of  the  cauldron,  and  then  I 
poured  the  water  from  the  said  cauldron,  and  found  that  the 
flakes  of  saltpetre  were  formed  by  quadratures  and  points,  very 
pleasing.  Which  being  thereafter  considered  in  my  mind,  I 
saw  that  the  flints,  of  which  I  have  spoken  to  you,  were  con- 
gealed :  but  those  which  are  found  massive,  it  is  sign  and  evi- 
dent proof  that  there  was  enough  matter  to  fill  the  cavity ;  and 
those  which  were  hollow,  it  is  that  there  was  there  a  super- 
fluity of  water,  which  had  dried  off  while  the  congelation 
formed  at  the  extreme  parts,  and  when  the  humidity  of  the 
middle  dried  away,  the  matters  proper  for  the  flint  remained 
firm  and  congealed  within  it,  like  little  diamond  points.^  I  do 
not  say  a  thing  of  which  I  cannot  show  you  evidence,  if  you 

the  dry  month  of  an  unusually  dry  year.  M.  Couplet  had  studied  the  theory 
of  springs,  which  is  briefly  stated  in  the  above  text,  and  dwelt  upon  at  lengUi 
by  its  originator  in  a  succeeding  work.  This  theory  of  springs,  being  perfectly 
correct,  enabled  the  shrewd  student  of  Palissy  to  point  out  to  his  employer,^ 
not  only  on  what  spots  to  dig,  but  at  what  depth  he  would  find  water.  In* 
three  months  his  prophecies  having  been  fulfilled,  the  water  was  brought  into 
the  town.  The  joy  exceeded  that  of  the  most  profitable  vintage-time;  men, 
women,  and  children,  ran  to  drink ;  and  the  judge  of  the  town,  a  blind  man, 
travelled  out,  incredulous,  to  wave  the  waters  through  his  hands,  as  misers 
finger  gold.  Somewhere,  I  think,  Palissy  has  a  statue.  This,  among  other  pic- 
tures, would  look  well  upon  its  pedestaL 

1  Under  the  microscope,  common  flmts  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
deposit  of  silex  in  the  texture  of  sponges  that  lived  under  an  ancient  sea.  It 
has  been  long  known  that  all  sponges  contain  flint,  but  that  all  flmts  are  sponges 
fossilized  and  loaded  with  siliceous  matter,  we  have  learnt  only  of  late  years 
from  Mr.  Bowerbank,  whose  statements  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the 
Transaetiona  qftHe  Gedogicai  Sodety,  second  series,  vol.  vL  p.  181,  €t  ieq. 
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iriU  coma  into  ngr  edbmot,  fiir  I  will  ahow  yoa  flome  of  ^imry 
kind  of  flftoiie  dJMat  wUdi  I  hanre  ipdceii. 

•  •••••# 

I  wiU  acUboe  to  yoa  oaoiher  ezsD]|de  of  the  congGlatioB  of  ftiats. 
Wlieii  I  w«  once  at  ToinSy  dnrii]^  the  Grands  Jocon  de  Pads, 
wliiek  were  than  at  the  said  Toom^  theie  wa&  tbeie  a  Gbsnd 
Yiesr  of  ^  said  Toiuiyi  Abbot  of  Turpenay,  and  Master  of 
Requests  to  the  Queen  of  Navane— a  philoaopfaic  man  and  loyer 
of  lettecB,  and  of  good  imention;  he  AoweA  me^  m  his 
edbinety  many  and  dnreise  stones;  but  among  all  iba  most 
wonderful,  he  showed  me  a  great  quantity  of  white  flints, 
fensed  in  die  exact  semblance  of  oomfits  of  di^Bsrent  shapes; 
and  the  said  abbot  made  me  a  prosent  of  mai^,  as  of  n  won- 
dered thing :  some  days  afterwards,  ha  took  me  to  his  Abbey 
of  Tnrpenay ;  and  in  passing  through  a  village  which  is  beside 
the  river  Loire,  he  showed  me  a  great  cavem,  ijirough  which 
one  went  a  good  distance  under  ground,  below  the  socks;  and 
told  me,  that  in  the  said  cav>em  there  was  a  rook  from  which 
the  water  Mi  in  small  drops,  Yoy  dowly,  and  in  distiUing^  it 
congealed  and  reduced  itself  to  a  mass  of  white  flint;  and  told 
me,  that  they  put  under  the  water  which  distilled,  straw,  in 
order  that  the  drops  which  distilled  might  congeal  upon  the 
said  straw,  to  make  comfits  of  divers  fashions;  and  the  said 
abbot  assured  me  that  the  comfit  which  he  had  showed  me, 
had  been  taken  from  that  place,  and  that  it  had  been  made  by 
the  above-named  method :  also,  several  people  of  the  said  village 
attested  to  me  that  the  thing  was  so.     Tou  may  now,  there- 
fere,  well  believe  liiat  the  water  o£  rains  whidi  pass  through 
earths  that  are  above  the  rocks,  brings   some  kind  of  salt, 
winch  causes  the  congelation  of  ^ese  stones;  wMeh  is  the  pro- 
position which  I  have  constantly  maintained  to  you. 

#  •      .      #  «  •  #  # 

Tou  would  find  it  very  strange,  if  any  one  told  you  that  there  is 
wood  whk^  converts  itself  into  stone — it  would  vex  you  much 
to  believe  it;  howevex^  1  beEefe  that  it  is  so,  and  know  wefl 

^  ThdiEuudeO«daigae,ofaf1oieiiiaxie£uii%settIadia  He  became 

Cardinal  de  ^'aEnese,  and  Azchbiflhop  of  Touzb. 


the  reason  why  that  is  the  case.     There  is  a  gentknum  near 
Peyrehoaade,  whidi  is  the  residence  sod  town  of  the  Viscount 
d'OrtOy  five  leagnes  distant  from  Bajonne,  wMch  gentleman  is 
Sdgnenr  de  la  Mo&e,  and  is  secretary  to  the  King  of  Na^arre^ 
— a  man  Tery  cunous^  and  a  lover  of  vertu  :  he  was  once  at  the 
courts  in  company  widi  the  late  King  of  Nsfsne,  at  which 
time  there  was  brought  to  the  said  king  a  piece  of  wtiod  which 
was  converted  into  stone,  at  which  many  were  astonished;  and 
after  that  the  said  prince  had  received  ike  sttd  stone,  he  com- 
manded somebody  among  his  servants  to  lock  it  up  for  lum  among 
his  other  treasures  :  then,  the  Seigneur  de  la  Mothe,  secretary 
above  named,  prayed  the  said  somebody  to  give  him  a  little 
morsel,  whidi  he  did;  and  the  said  La  Mothe,  passing  through 
this  town  of  Xaintes,  made  me  a  present  of  it,  knowing  in  very 
good  truth  that  I  was  curious  about  such  things.     That  you 
may  6nd  hard  to  believe,  but  for  my  part,  I  know,  in  truth, 
that  it  is  so;  and  since  I  have  ini|uired  whence  it  was  that  the 
wood  converted  into  stone  h^d  been  brought.     It  was  told  me, 
that  tiiere  was  a  certain  forest  of  Fayan,  which  was  a  swampy 
place ;  from  which  I  concluded,  in  my  nnnd,  diat  the  wood  of 
Fayan  contains  in  itself  more  salts  than  any  other  kind  of  wood; 
wherefore  it  must  be  believed,  that  when  the  said  wood  is 
decayed,  and  its  salt  is  moistened,  it  reduces  the  wood  which  is 
abeady  decayed  into  a  kind  of  muck,  or  earth,  and  thereafter 
i^  salt  which  is  dissolved  in  the  said  wood,  hardens  the  decayed 
humour  of  the  wood,  and  converts  it  into  stone;  which  b  the 
same  argument  that  I  told  you  concerning  shells :  it  is,  that  to 
become  soft  and  convert  into  stone,  they  lose  none  of  their  form : 
in  like  way,  the  wood  being  reduced  to  stone,  keeps  still  the 
form  of  wood,  precisely  like  the  shells.     And  you  see,  thus,  how 
^     Nature  no  sooner  suffers  destruclion  by  one  principle,  than  she 
at  once  resumes  work  with  another ;  which  is  that  which  I  have 
told  you  throaghoot,  that  the  earth  and  other  elements  are 
never  idle. 

As  for  what  I  have  sud,  that  some  stones  consume  through  the 
^  l4iMatheF^B^lHSofwlMm«aitioawBSiaad«inthBBw 
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humidity  of  the  air,  I  will  tell  you  now,  not  only  stones,  but 
also  glass,  in  which  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  salt ;  and  to 
show  that  it  is  so,  you  will  find  in  the  temples  of  Foitou  and 
Brittany  an  infinite  number  of  glasses,  which  are  bitten  on  the 
outside  by  the  injury  of  time ;  and  the  glass-makers  say  that 
the  moon  has  done  this,  but  they  will  pardon  me,  for  it  is  the 
humidity  of  the  rains  which  has  caused  some  part  of  the  salt  of 
the  said  glass  to  dissolve.  I  tell  you  again,  that  salts  produce 
marvellous  congelations.  The  alchemists  have  perceived  some- 
thing of  this,  for  they  vex  their  minds  greatly  in  search  for  these 
prepared  salts. 
I  remember  having  seen  a  potter  who  was  breaking  calcined  lead 
in  a  handmill ;  and  when  dinner-time  was  announced  to  him,  he 
sent  his  servants  on  before,  and  took  a  handful  of  common  salt, 
and  mixed  it  with  the  said  lead,  which  was  in  a  liquid  dear  as 
water  ;  and,  having  mixed  it,  he  gave  two  or  three  turns  to  lus 
mill,  in  order  that  his  servants  should  not  discover  the  fine 
secret  which  had  been  taught  him,  of  putting  salt  into  his  lead 
to  make  the  colour  finer ;  but  on  the  return  ^m  dinner,  there 
was  a  very  fine  joke,  for  he  found  that  the  salt,  the  lead,  and 
the  water,  had  so  thoroughly  hardened  and  congealed  by  the 
virtue  of  the  salt,  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  turn  the  mill- 
stones ;  and  the  upper  and  the  lower  stones  were  so  well  fas- 
tened together,  that  it  was  difficult  to  separate  them.  There  is 
a  story  which  it  was  my  design  to  tell  you,  for  the  purpose  of 
better  assuring  you  that  salt  has  power  to  congeal  both  stones 
and  metals. 

I  wonder  very  much  how  people  can  believe  that  gold  can  be  of 
service  to  restore  persons,  when  it  is  not  dissolved :  it  is  for  the 
same  reasons  that  I  have  told  you,  that  you  cannot  find  the 
taste  of  salt,  if  it  do  not,  in  the  first  instance,  dissolve ;  and  so, 
also,  it  is,  that  one  does  not  find  savour  in  stones  which  contam 
salt,  wherein  the  salt  is  perfectly  fixed ;  how  much  less  will  a 
sick  man  find  taste  in  gold,  if  it  be  not  dissolved  ?  Now,  so  it  i^ 
that  there  is  not  anything  more  fixed  than  gold :  you  may  soak 
and  boil  it  to  your  utmost,  you  «idll  not  get  it  to  dissolve.    It 
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seems  to  me,  that  the  nutrition  of  man  is  in  that  his  stomach 
cooks  and  dissolves  the  things  which  it  takes  hy  the  mouth,  and 
then  the  substance  travels  through  all  parts  of  the  hody,  and  so 
you  have  nutrition  and  restoration ;  but  the  stomach  of  a  man, 
weak  and  almost  dead,  how  should  it  be  able  to  dissolve  gold, 
and  dismiss  it  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  seeing  that  the  furnaces, 
even  when  forced  to  a  heat  more  than  violent,  cannot  consume 
it :  the  stomach  of  a  man  would  need  to  be  yet  hotter  than  the 
furnaces,  or  I  understand  nothing  in  the  matter. 

True  it  is,  that  some  philosophers,  alchemists,  say  that  they  know 
how  to  diffuse  gold  in  water  by  some  dissolution :  truly,  if  they 
can  dissolve  it,  it  is  potable.  Now,  let  us  come  to  know  whe- 
ther, being  potable,  it  can  serve  to  nutrition.  The  philosophers 
say  that  it  is  made  of  sulphur  and  quicksilver ;  being  then  dis- 
solved, that  will  be  sulphur  and  quicksilver,  which  you  will  give 
patients  to  drink ;  nothing  else  can  you  draw  out  of  it  than 
what  has  been  put  in :  and  at  the  same  time  you  say,  quick- 
silver is  a  poison.  Will  you  feed  the  patient  upon  poison  to 
restore  his  health?  I  cannot  understand  this  matter  otherwise ; 
wherefore,  I  will  be  silent  for  the  present,  and  will  leave  the  dis- 
putation among  those  whose  opinions  are  different  from  mine. 

Question. — How  can  you  venture  to  hold  such  a  discourse  against 
the  common  opinion  of  all  the  doctors  ?  For  there  has  not  been 
one  who  has  not  used  gold  as  a  restorative. 

Answer. — I  have  not  spoken  ill  to  you  of  the  doctors ;  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  do  so,  for  there  are  some  of  them  in  this  town 
to  whom  I  am  greatly  attached,  and  particularly  to  M.  TAmou- 
reux,  who  has  given  me  assistance  with  his  worldly  goods,  and 
with  the  labour  of  his  art.  At  the  same  time,  as  if  by  way  of 
dispute,  they  should  not  take  it  ill  of  me,  if  I  say  what  I  think 
about  the  matter.  I  know  well  that  many  doctors  and  apothe- 
caries have  caused  gold  to  be  boiled  in  the  bellies  of  fat  capons, 
to  restore  patients,  and  said  that  the  gold  diminished,  which 
they  have  not  succeeded  in  making  me  believe.  You  may  broil 
and  fry  your  utmost,  you  will  not  be  able  to  reduce  its  weight. 

If  the  salt  or  fat  of  the  pot  causes  its  colour  to  be  found  paler  on 
the  surface  only,  that  makes  nothing  against  my  opinion.     If 
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gold  could  diminish  in  boiling,  ihe  alchenusts  wonld  have  won 
the  prize,  and  there  would  not  be  need  of  so  mudi  labour  to 
diwoWe  gold ;  &r  sfiter  they  had  boiled  a  great  quantity,  they 
could  take  the  water  in  which  the  said  gold  had  been  b<»led,  and 
hamg  cauBed  the  moiskoe  to  OTaporate,  they  would  &}d  the 
gold  at  the  bottom  of  their  yessel,  of  which  they  could  make  use 
according  to  their  purpose. 

I  ask  you,  do  you  know  what  is  the  meaning  of  restorative  ?  does 
it  not  mean  nutrition,  and  reparation  of  nature  ?  Will  you  think 
a  little  upon  the  effect  and  nature  of  things  which  restore  the 
human  body?  Consider  a  little  aU  the  things  that  are  g^od  to 
eat  and  to  re&esh,  and  you  will  find  that  as  socm  as  they  are 
vip<m  the  tongue,  they  begin  dissolving,  for  otherwise  the  tongue 
could  not  judge  of  the  flavcmr  of  the  thing,  and  the  ixxtgne  re- 
ceives no  flavour,  nor  good  nor  bad  taste,  from  that  which  is 
presented  to  it ;  you  may  by  that  easily  judge,  that  neither  can 
the  belly  or  the  stomach  receive  any  savour  from  that  which 
shall  be  presented  to  them. 

Consider,  also,  that  there  is  nothing  good  for  food  which  in  itself 
is  not  subject  to  heat,  corrupt,  and  putrefy :  it  is  a  notable 
argument  to  siu^ain  my  propositicm.  Now,  so  it  is  that  gold  is 
liable  to  no  one  of  these  accidents.  You  may  pile  as  you  will 
dollars  together,  they  will  not  generate  heat,  nor  putrefy,  as 
things  do  which  are  good  to  eat.  What  will  you  say  to  that? 
Have  you  aoything  that  wiU  le^timately  contradict  my  propo- 
sition? Perhaps  you  will  say,  that  we  are  bound  to  believe  the 
learned  men  and  ancients  who  have  written  these  things,  a  very 
long  while  ago :  that  you  must  not  take  heed  to  my  speaking, 
inasmuch  as  I  am  neither  Greek  nor  Latin,  and  have  never 
even  seen  the  volumes  of  the  doctors.  To  this  I  answer,  that 
the  ancients  were  men  like  the  moderns,  and  that  they  were 
quite  83  liable  to  be  deceived  as  we  are ;  and  to  know  that  this 
is  so,  regard  a  little  the  works  of  Isidore,  of  the  Lapidary,^  and 
of  Dioscorides,  and  many  other  ancient  authors;  when  Ihey 
speak  of  rare  stones,  they  say  that  some  have  power  against 

^  Jean  de  Mandeville  was  the  author  of  Le  Lapidairej  cotitenant  la  veriu  el 
propriete  dee  JPierres  pr^ciewee,  published  at  Lyons  without  date. 
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devils,  and  others  against  sorcerers,  and  others  serve  to  make  a 
man  agreeable,  handsome,  and  victorious  in  battle ;  with  more 
than  a  thousand  other  virtues  which  they  attribute  to  the  said 
stones. 

I  ask  you,  is  not  this  a  false  opinion,  and  directly  opposed  to  the 
authorities  of  Holy  Scripture  ?  If  so  it  is  that  these  doctors, 
ancient  and  so  excellent,  have  erred  in  taOdng  about  stones, 
why  is  it  that  you  would  have  me  to  deny  their  capability  of 
erring  when  they  talk  of  gold  ?  If  you  say  that  perhaps  gold, 
being  in  the  body,  has  power  to  attract  to  itself  the  evil 
humours,  as  the  loadstone  attracts  iron,  I  ask  you  then,  why  is 
it  that  you  separate  it  into  so  many  parts?  for  some  eat  it  in 
filings,  others  beaten  into  leaves,  and  of  a  kind  extremely 
slender.  Now,  if  the  loadstone  were  thus  pulverised,  it  would 
not  have  that  power  of  attracting  iron  which  it  has,  being  joined 
into  a  mass.  Wherefore  I  conclude,  that  if  there  be  given  to 
me  no  reason  better  than  those  wjiich  I  have  adduced,  I  must 
remain  unable  to  believe  that  gold  can  restore  a  sick  person, 
any  more  than  if  there  were  sand  in  his  stomach,  and  this,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  impossible  for  any  stomach  to  be  able  to  dis- 

.    solve  it. 
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TO  MONSEIGNEUR 
THE  MABSHAL  DE  MONTMORANCT,* 

Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  King,  Captain  of  Fifty  Lances,  Governor  of  Paris 
and  of  the  Isle  of  France. 

MONSEIONEUBy 

Though  there  are  some  who  would  at  no  iame  hear  men- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  yet  so  it  is  that  I  have  found  no- 
thing better  than  to  pursue  the  counsel  of  God,  His  edicts, 
statutes,  and  ordinances ;  and  in  regarding  what  might  be  His 
will,  I  have  found  that  by  His  last  testament  he  has  commanded 
His  heirs  that  they  should  eat  bread  by  the  labour  of  their 
bodies,  and  that  they  should  multiply  the  talents  which  He  had 
committed  to  them,  in  accordance  with  His  testament. 
Which  having  considered,  I  have  not  been  willing  to  hide  in  the 
ground  those  talents  which  it  has  pleased  Him  to  allot  to  me ; 
therefore,  to  cause  thepi  to  bring  profit  and  increase,  according 
to  His  commandment,  I  have  been  desirous  to  produce  them 
before  every  one,  and  especially  before  your  lordship,  knowing 
well  that  by  you  they  would  not  be  despised,  though  they  have, 

*  These  four  letters  constitute  the  prefatory  matter  to  theiZeo^fe  VerUabh— 
"  A  Trtutworihy  Receipt,  by  which  all  the  Men  of  France  may  team  how  to 
MvMpfy  €md  Augment  their  Treatures"  This  book  (though  without  headings 
or  divisions  of  any  kind,  except  in  the  case  of  its  fourth  topic)  contains  four 
Treatises :  1.  On  Agriculture ;  2.  On  Natural  History ;  .  3.  The  Delectable 
Garden ;  4.  The  Fortified  Town.  The  volume  was  first  published  in  the  year 
1664,  soon  after  the  liberation  of  Palissy  from  prison,  tlurough  the  friendship, 
principally,  of  the  Duke  de  Montmorenci,  constable  of  France. 

'  Eldest  son  of  the  Duke  de  MontmorencL 
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indeed,  proceeded  out  of  a  poor  treasury,  being  held  by  a  person 
very  abject  and  of  low  condition ;  this  notwithstanding,  since 
it  has  pleased  my  lord  the  constable,  your  father,  to  do  me  the 
honour  to  employ  me  in  his  service,  for  the  building  of  an  ad- 
mirable rustic  grotto  of  new  invetition,  I  have  not  feared  to 
^dress  to  you  a  portion  of  the  talents  which  I  have  received 
from  Him  in  whom  all  gifts  abound.  My  lord,  the  talents 
which  I  send  you  are,  in  the  first  place,  some  good  secrets  of 
nature  and  of  agriculture,  which  I  have  put  into  a  book,  desiring 
by  that  means  to  excite  good  feeling  in  all  men  towards  the 
earth,  to  make  them  lovers  of  virtue  and  just  toil,  and  especially 
of  the  art  of  agriculture,  without  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  live.  And  because  I  see  that  the  earth  is  cultivated  most 
frequently  by  ignorant  men,  who  only  cause  it  to  miscarry,  I 
have  put  several  instructions  in  this  book,  which  are  competent 
to  be  the  means  of  enabling  men  to  gather  mor^  than  four 
million  bushels  of  grain  yearly  in  France,  above  what  is  cus- 
tomary, provided  that  they  be  content  to  follow  my  advice,  which 
I  hope  that  they  who  are  subject  to  you  will  do,  when  they  have 
received  the  information  given  in  this  book. 

Item.  Because  you  are  a  lord,  powerful^  magnanimous,  and  of 
good  judgment,  I  have  thought  good  to  design  for  you  the 
arrangement  of  a  garden,  as  beautiful  as  ever  any  was  on 
earth,  excepting  that  of  the  terrestrial  Paradise,  which  design 
of  a  garden  I  assure  myself  that  you  will  find  to  be  of  good 
invention. 

Item,  In  this  book  is  contained  the  design  and  arrangement  of  a 
fortified  town,  such  that,  until  now,  one  has  not  heard  speak  of 
the  like.  There  are  in  the  said  book  many  other  fruitful 
matters,  which  I  will  leave  to  be  told  to  you  by  those  who,  in 
reading,  shall  remember  and  make  report  of  them  to  you.  I 
have  not  put  a  picture  of  the  said  garden  in  this  book,  because 
there  are  many  who  are  not  worthy  to  see  it,  and  especially  the 
enemies  of  virtue  and  good  wit ;  and  also  my  indigence,  and 
the  occupations  of  my  art,  have  not  permitted  it.  I  know 
that  some  ignorant  men,  enemies  of  virtue,  and  calumniators, 
will  say  that  the  design  of  this  garden  is  a  dream  only,  and 
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will,  perhaps,  compare  it  to  the  dream  of  Polyphile,  or  will  be 
likely  to  say  that  it  would  cost  too  much,  and  that  one  could 
not  find  a  place  fit  for  the  building  of  the  said  garden  according 
to  the  deffign.  To  this  I  reply,  that  there  will  be  found  more 
than  four  thousand  noble  houses  ia  Fcaaoe,  adjacent  to  which 
may  be  found  many  fit  spots  for  the  Imilding  of  t^e  said  ^(ardeo, 
according  to  the  tenoar  of  my  desHgn.  And  as  for  the  expense, 
there  are  in  France  many  gardmis  which  have  cost  more  than 
this  would  cost. 

Whenever  it  may  please  you  to  do  me  the  honour  to  employ  me 
in  this  affiur,  I  will  not  ^euI  to  provide  you  quickly  with  a  picture, 
and  even  will  put  the  plan  iabo  execution,  if  you  should  feel 
inclined  to :  have  this  done.  And  forasmuch  as  concerns  the 
plan  aad  arrangement  of  the  fortified  town,  I  know  that  some 
will  say  that  no  notice  should  be  paid  to  my  speaking,  inasmuch 
as  I  have  not  been  exereued  in  the  military  profession,  and  as 
it  18  impossible  to  understand  the  making  of  these  thii^^  with- 
out having  first  seen  a  number  of  batteries  and  assaults  of  towns. 
To  this  I  reply,  that  the  work  which  I  have  begun  for  my  lord 
the  constable  gives  witness  enough  of  the  gift  which  God  has 
given  me,  to  dose  their  mouths ;  for  if  they  inquire  into  it,  th^ 
will  find  that  sueh  a  work  has  not  before  been  seen. 

Jjtem.  Having  made  more  unple  inquiry,  they  will  find  diat  no 
man  has  taught  me  to  understand  the  details  of  the  above- 
named  work.  If,  then,  it  has  pleased  God  to  distribute  to  me 
of  His  gifts  as  an  artist  in  earth,  who  will  deny  that  He  has  also 
sufficient  power  to  communicate  to  me  a  portion  of  understand- 
ing in  the  military  art,  which  is  acquired  rather  by  nature,  or 
natural  sense,  than  by  practice  ?  The  fortification  of  a  town 
chiefly  consists  in  tracings  and  lines,  according  to  geometry;  and 
it  is  well  known  that,  thanks  to  God,  I  am  not  at  all  ignorant 
of  those  things.  I  have  assumed  the  boldness  to  propose  to 
you  these  arguments,  in  order  to  obviate  the  detraction  of  some 
who  might  persuade  you,  by  saying  that  the  thing  is  impossible. 
At  any  rate,  I  submit  myself  to  receive  shameful  death,  if  I  do 
not  make  apparent  the  truth  to  i>e  as  I  say,  whenever  and 
wherever  it  may  please  you  to  employ  me  in  this  business. 
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If  these  things  are  not  written  with  so  mu(^  dexterity  as  is  doe  to 
your  greatness,  you  will  be  pleased  to  pardon  me ;  and  this  it  is 

/  my  hope  that  you  will  do,  seeing  that  I  am  not  Greek,  nor 
Hebrew,  nor  poet»  nor  rhetorieian,  but  a  simple  artisan,  poorly 
enough  trained  in  letters :  this  notwithstanding,  for  such  rea- 
sons, the  thing  in  itself  has  not  less  value  than  if  it  had  been 
uttered  by  a  man  more  eloquent.  I  had  rather  speak  tratib  in 
my  rustic  tongue,  than  lie  in  rhetoric.  Therefore,  my  lord, 
I  hope  that  you  will  receive  this  small  work  with  as  ready  a  will 
as  I  have  a  desire  that  it  shall  give  you  pleasure.  And,  in  this 
place,  I  will  pray  the  Lord  God,  monsei^ieur,  to  give  you,  in 
perfect  health,  good  and  long  life. 

Your  very  affectionate  and  very  humble  servant, 

BSBNABD  FALI8BT. 
VtQssi.  XaJBtaa. 


TO  MY  VEBT  DEAR  AND  HONOUBED  LADT,  MADAME  THE 
queen-motheb. 

Madame, 

Some  time  after  that,  by  your  means  and  favour  at  the  re- 
quest of  my  lord  the  constable,  I  was  delivered  from  the  hands 
of  my  cruel  enemies,  I  entered  into  a  debate  within  my  mind 
upon  the  fact  of  the  ingratitude  of  men,  knowing  well  that  the 
cause  for  which  they  would  have  delivered  me  to  death,  was  no 
other  than  because  I  had  sought  after  their  good,  even  the 
greatest  good  that  ever  could  accrue  to  them.  Which  being 
considered,  I  retired  within  myself,  to  search  the  secrets  of  my 
heart,  and  to  enter  into  my  conscience,  that  I  might  know 
whether  there  was  in  myself  any  ingratitude  like  tiiat  of  those 
who  had  delivered  me  to  the  peril  of  death.  It  came  to  me, 
then,  to  remember  the  good  which  it  pleased  you  to  do  me,  when 
by  your  &vour  you  engaged  the  authority  of  the  king  for  my 
deliverance.  Which  seeing,  I  found  that  it  would  be  in  me  a 
great  ingratitude  if  I  were  not  regardful  of  such  boon.  Never- 
theless, my  incUgence  has  not  permitted  that  I  should  transport 
myself  into  your  own  presence  to  thank  you  for  such  boon,  which 
2b2 
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is  the  smallest  recompense  that  I  could  make.  And  although  God 
has  given  me  several  inventions  with  which  I  could  do  you 
service,  nevertheless  I  have  not  had  means  to  explain  them  to 
you,  which  has  caused  me  to  bring  into  the  lights  in  recompense 
of  this,  several  secrets  contained  in  this  book,  whose  tendency 
is  to  increase  the  wealth  and  virtue  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom. 
My  littleness  has  not  dared  to  take  the  liberty  of  dedicating  my 
work  to  the  king,  knowing  well  that  some  would  say  that  I  had 
done  this  for  the  sake  of  being  recompensed :  if  it  had  been  so, 
it  would  have  been  no  new  thing.  Madame,  there  never  was  a 
time  when  good  inventions  received  their  reward  firom  kings ; 
nevertheless,  I  have  hope  that  this  work  will  be  more  useful  to 
the  king  than  to  any  other  person.  At  the  same  time,  because 
of  my  littleness,  I  have  dedicated  it  to  Monseigneur  de  Mont- 
morancy,  good  and  faithful  servant  of  the  king,  which  I  hope  he 
has  found  means  to  make  very  well  understood  by  his  sovereign 
princQ  and  king.  There  are  things  written  in  this  book  which 
will  be  able  to  assist  much  in  the  building  of  your  garden  of  Che- 
nonceaux ;  and  if  it  shall  please  you  to  command  me  to  do  you 
service  therein,  I  shall  not  fait  to  employ  myself  about  it.  And 
if  you  should  feel  inclination  to  do  this,  I  will  do  things  that  no 
other  man  has  done  up  to  the  present  day.  Which  is  the  place, 
Madame,  where  I  will  pray  the  Lord  God  to  give  you,  in  perfect 
health,  long  and  happy  life. 

Your  very  humble  and  very  affectionate  servant, 

BeBNABD  PAI.ISSY. 


TO  MONSEIGNEUR  THE  DUKE  DE  MONTMOEANCY,  PEER  AND 
CONSTABLE  OF  FRANCE. 

MONSEIGNEDB, 

I  think  that  you  may  find  it  ill  in  me,  that  I  did  not  thank 
you  at  the  time  when  you  were  pleased  to  engage  the  queen- 
mother  to  draw  me  out  of  the  hands  of  my  mortal  and  capital 
enemies.  You  know  that  the  occupation  of  my  time  upon  your 
work,  together  with  my  indigence,  have  not  permitted  it.     I 
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doubt  whether  you  would  hav^  found  it  good,  if  I  had  quitted 
your  work  to  bring  you  large  thanks.  Jesus  Christ  has  left  a 
counsel  to  us,  written  in  Saint  Matthew,  chap.  7,  by  which  he 
forbids  us  to  scatter  pearls  before  the  swine,  lest,  turning  upon 
us,  they  rend  us.  If  I  had  obeyed  this  counsel,  I  should  not  have 
been  in  suffering,  to  pray  to  you  for  my  deliverance ;  assuring 
you,  in  truth,  that  those  who  hate  me  have  had  none  occasion 
against  me,  except  in  that  I  have  urged  upon  them,  many  times, 
certain  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  in  which  it  is  written,  that  he  is 
unhappy  and  accursed,  who  drinks  the  milk  and  wears  the  wool 
of  the  sheep,  without  providing  for  it  pasture.  Atid  by  as  much 
as  that  ought  to  have  incited  them  to  love  me,  they  have  therein 
made  for  themselves  occasion  to  desire  that  I  should  be  com- 
mitted to  destruction  as  a  malefactor;  and  it  is  a  true  thing, 
that  if  I  had  .depended  on  the  judges  of  this  town,  they  would 
have  caused  me  to  be  put  to  death,  before  I  should  have  been 
able  to  obtain  from  you  any  assistance.  And  the  occasion 
-which  moved  some  judges  to  be  one  body,  and  one  soul,  and  one 
single  will,  with  the  dean  and .  chapter,  my  prosecutors,  was 
because  some  of  the  said  judges  were  companions  of  the  said 
dean  and  chapter,  and  possess  some  morsel  of  benefice,  which 
they  fear  to  lose,  because  the  labourers  begin  to  murmur  in 
paying  the  tithes  to  those  who  receive  without  deserving  them, 
should  have  taken  good  heed  not  to  fall  into  their  sanguinary 
hands,  had  it  not  been  that  I  hoped  they  would  have  regard  for 
your  work,  and  for  their  duty  to  Monseigneur  the  Duke  de 
Montpensier,  who  gave  me  a  safeguard,  forbidding  them  to 
take  cognizance  of,  or  undertake  anything  against  me,  or  against 
my  house;  well  knowing  that  no  man  could  bring  your  work  to 
a  completion  but  myself.  Also,  being  a  prisoner  in  their  hands, 
the  Seigneur  de  Burie,  the  Seigneur  de  Jarnac,  and  the  Seigneur 
de  Fonts,  took  great  trouble  to  cause  me  to  be  delivered,  with 
the  design  that  your  work  might  be  completed.  Seeing  which, 
those  who  hated  me,  sent  me  at  night  by  by-roads  to  Bour- 
deauz,  without  having  regard  either  to  ypur  highness  or  to 
.  your  work :  a  thing  that  I  thought  veiy  strange,  seeing  that 
Monsieur  the  Count  de  la  Hochefoucault,  although,  at  the  time, 
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be  took  part  with  your  adrefBanes,  yet^  neverthdessy  he  Aomed 
so  much  honour  to  yoiir  hogfaness,  that  he  would  iie^er  pexmit 
any  yiolent  entry  to  be  made  into  my  worinhc^,  becanse  of 
your  work.  But  Ihe  abore  mentioned  of  this  town  aeted  not 
thus ;  bu^  on  the  contrary,  directly  I  was  made  a  prisonsr,  they 
broke  into  and  made  a  pabHc  piece  of  part  of  my  workshopy 
and  had  resolved,  in  their  town-hall,  to  poll  my  workshop  dawn, 
of  which  a  part  had  been  erected  at  your  expense;  and  wcndd 
have  executed  such  a  resolution,  had  there  not  been  the  Seigneur 
and  Dame  de  Fonts,  who  prayed  the  ahore  mentioned  not  to 
fulfil  their  design. 
I  hare  written  to  you  all  these  things,  in  order  that  jofa  might  not 
be  of  opinion  that  I  had  been  imprisoned  as  a  thief  or  mugdersr. 
I  know  how  well  you  will  be  able  to  remember  these  thangs  in 
the  fitting  time  and  place,  and  how  much  mcnre  yonr  work  will 
cost  you  for  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  towards  you  in  my 
person:  at  the  same  time,  I  hope  that,  following  the  counsel  of 
God,  you  will  return  them  good  for  evily  whidi  is  my  desne ; 
and,  on  my  part,  and  according  to  my  power,  I  will  endeavour 
to  be  regardful  of  the  good  which  it  has  [deaaed  you  to  do  to 
me.  Whi<^  is  the  place  wh^re  I  will  pray  ^  Lord  Grod, 
monseigBeur,  to  give  you,  in  perfect  health,  long  and  happy  Hfe. 
Your  very  humble  and  afiectionate  servant. 


TO  THE  EEADERn-SALUTATION, 

YxitssFD  Reader, 

Since  it  has  pleased  God  that  this  writing  should  be  fallen 
now  into  your  hands,  I  pray  you  be  not  so  indolent  or  rash  as 
to  ccmtent  yourself  with  the  reading  of  the  beginnii^,  or  a  part 
thereof;  but,  in  ord^  to  carry  away  from  it  smne  fruity  take 
pains  to  read  the  whole,  withoul  having  regard  to  the  littleness 
and  abject  condition  of  the  author,  nor  yet  to  his  langmge, 
rustic  and  ill  adorned,  assuring  yourself  that  yoiv  will  find 
nothing  in  this  writing  whieh  is  not  of  profit  to  you,  nrore  or 
less ;  and  the  things  which,  at  the  beginning,  will  seem  to  you 
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impoeaiUe^  ycm  will  find  tbem  at'  last  true  and  easy  to  be  be- 
liered.  Above  aU  tbzngs,  I  pvay  yon  to  call  to  mind  a  passage 
-wfaioh  is  in  the  Holy  Scriptiure^  there  where  Si;  Paul  sayi,  that 
each  one  according  as  be  hasTeceiyed  gtfts^.shoidd  distribute 
tbereof  to  others.  Following  which,  I  pray  you  to  iostmct  the 
labourers,  who  are  nnlettered,  that  they  may  be  made  able  care- 
fnlly  to  study  in  natural  philosophy,  aecording  to  my  coansel ; 
aaad,  eiE^eeiallyy  let  that  secret  and  precept' which  ccxicems 
xnannre-heaps,  that  I  have  put  into  this  book^  be  dmdged  and 
made  manifest  to  them ;  and  that  also,  so  lox^  as  may  be  needed, 
till  they  hold  it  in  as  high  esteem  as  the  thing  merits.  Since 
so  it  is,  that  no  [man  could  eslsmate  how  great  the  profit  in 
France  would  be,  if  on  thb  sidiject  they  would  accept  my 
counsel,  liiere  is  in  certain  parts  of  Gascony,  and  some  other  * 
regions  of  France,  a  kind  of  earth  called  marl,  with  wlueh  the 
labourers  mansre  their  fields,  and  say  that  it  is  of  more  value 
than  duBgj  Also  they  say,  that  when  a  field  haa  been  manured 
with  the  said  earth,  it  triU  suffice  for  ten  years. 

If  I  see  that  my  writings  are  not  despised,  and  tl»t  tbey  are  put 
in  ezecntioQ,  I  shall  take  pains  to  seek  for  the  said  marl  in  this 
region  of'  Xaintonge)  and  will  make  a  third  book^  by  whieh  I 
will  teach  all  people  to  know  the  said  marl,  and  e^en  the  method 
of  s^plyng  it  to  fields,  according  to  the  way  of  thoee  who  are 
aoenstomed  to  its  use.  I  know  that  they  who  hate  me^  will  not 
approre  my  wori^  nor  will  the  malicious  and  ignorant;  for  they 
are  enemies  to  eveiy  virtue^  Bat  to  be  justified  against  their 
cahimmes,  enyies,  and  detractions^  I  will  call  to  witness  aU  the 

-  most  cttltiyated  minds  of  France,  philosophers  and  men  who  liye 
well,  full  of  yirtne  and  good  manners,  whx>,  I  know,  will  hold 
nxy  work  in  their  esteem,  though  it  be  written  in  a  language 
rustle  and  ill  polished ;  ami  if  they  meet  with  a  fault,  they  will 
know  very  well  how  to  allow  for  theeondition  of  the  author. 

I  know  that  some  ignorant  men  will  say,  that  it  would  need  the 
power  of  a  king  to  make  a  garden  according  to  the<  design  that 
I  hare  put  in  this  book;  but  to  this  I  r^y,  that  the  expense 

'  In  his  last  publication  (which  is  his  third  book,  bat  only  the  second  to 
ivUfib  Palisffjr  attadied  his  name)  there  is  an  essay  which  fhlfils  this  pledge. 
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would  not  be  so  great  as  some  might  think.  And  also,  it  must 
be  understood,  that  just  as  in  a  book  of  medicine  there  are  divers 
remedies  as  there  are  divers  maladies,  and  each  man  takes  ac- 
cording to  his  need,  according  to  the  diversity  of  complaint,  so, 
in  like  case,  out  of  the  design  for  my  garden  individuals  might 
draw  according  to  the  bearings  and  conveniences  of  the  spots 
which  they  inhabit  I  know,  also,  that  many  will  laugh  at  the 
design  of  the  fortified  town,  which  I  have  put  into  this  book, 
and  will  say  that  it  is  reverie ;  but  to  this  I  reply,  that  if  there 
be  any  lord  knight  of  the  orders,  or  other  captains,  so  £ax  curious 
to  know  the  truth  of  it,  and  meaning  to  be  neither  slaves  nor 
subjects  to  the  power  of  their  money,  but  to  use  it  for  the  con- 
tentment of  their  minds,  let  them  part  with  a  little  of  it  to 
obtain  understanding  by  picture  and  model  of  the  truth  of  the 
thing.  I  know  that  they  will  find  strange  that  I  have  not  put 
into  this  book  the  picture  of  the  said  garden,  nor  yet  of  the 
fortified  town ;  but  to  this  I  reply,  that  my  indigence  and  the 
occupation  of  my  art  would  not  permit4t, 
I  have  also  found  so  much  ingratitude  in  many  persons,  that  this 
has  caused  me  to  restrain  myself  from  too  great  liberality ;  at 
the  same  time,  the  desire  I  have  toward  the  public  good  will 
incite  me  some  day  to  tal^e  an  opportunity  of  making  the  picture 
of  the  said  garden  according  to  the  tenour  and  design  written 
in  this  book.  But  I  would  like  to  beg  of  the  nobility  of  France, 
that  after  I  shall  have  occupied  my  time  to  do  them  service,  it 
will  please  them  not  to  return  me  evil  for  good,  as  the  Roman 
ecclesiastics  of  this  town  have  done,  who  have  desired  to  get  me 
hung,  for  having  sought  on  their  behalf  the  greatest  good  that 
could  accrue  to  them,  which  is,  for  having  wished  to  incite  them 
to  feed  their  flocks,  following  God's  commandment.  And  no 
man  can  say  that  ever  I  have  done  them  any  wrong ;  but  be- 
cause I  urged  upon  them  their  perdition,  according  to  the 
eighteenth  of  the  Apocalypse,  seeking  thus  to  amend  them; 
and  because  many  times,  also,  I  had  shown  to  them  a  text, 
written  in  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  where  he  says :  "  Woe  unto 
you,  pastors,  who  drink  the  milk  and  wear  the  wool,  and  leave 
my  sheep  scattered  upon  the  mountains ;  I  will  demand  them 
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again  of  your  hands;"  they  seeing  such  a  thing,  instead  of 
amending,  hardened  themselves^  and  banded  themselves  together 
against  the  light,  in  order  to  walk  the  remainder  of  their  days 
in  darkness,  following  the  luxuries  and  carnal  desires  to  which 
they  were  accustomed. 
I  never  should  have  thought  that,  for  that  cause,  they  would  have 
wished  to  take  occasion  to  put  me  to  death.  God  is  my  witness, 
that  for  the  evil  they  have  done  to  me,  they  have  had  no  other 
occasion  than  the  above  named.  This  notwithstanding,  I  pray 
to  God  that  He  will  better  them.  Which  will  be  the  place 
where  I  will  pray  each  one  who  shall  see  this  book,  to  make 
himself  a  friend  of  agriculture,  according  to  my  first  discourse, 
which  is  a  just  toil,  and  worthy  to  be  prized  and  honoured;  also, 
as  I  have  above  said,  that  the  simple  may  be  instructed  by  the 
wise,  in  order  that  we  may  none  of  us  be  rebuked  at  the  last 
day  for  having  hidden  talents  in  the  earth,  inasmuch  as  we  know 
that  they  by  whom  they  shall  have  thus  been  hidden,  will  be 
banished  from  the  eternal  kingdom,  from  before  the  face  of  Him 
who  lives  and  reigns  eternally,  world  without  end.     Amen. 


iSoolt  tjbe  :ffiUt. 


"WHITE  ALEEADT  TO   HAEVEST. 


1680—1589. 
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CHAPTEE  L 

THE  NATUBAIiIST  PTTBLISHES,  IN  A  LAST  BOOK,  HIS  MATUEED 
OPINIOKS. 

Falisst  published  his  third  and  last  book — ^the  second  and  last 
known  to  us  with  certainty— in  the  year  1580,  he  being  at  that 
time  seventy-one  years  old.  It  was  dedicated  by  him  to  his 
ancient  friend  and  patron,  who  was  then  probably  still  older  than 
himself,  the  Sire  de  Pons,  the  same  who  had  interfered  On  his  be- 
lief, and  assisted  in  procuring  his  liberation  from  the  prisons  at 
Bordeaux.  The  Sire  de  Pons,  Count  of  Marennes,  had  been  ad- 
mitted a  knight  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the  promotion 
which  took  place  in  the  year  1573.  "To  the  very  high  and  very 
powerful  lord,  the  Sire  Antoine  de  Pons,  knight  of  the  orders  of 
the  king,-  captain  of  a  hundred  gentlemen,  and  his  majesty's  very 
faithful  councillor,"  Palissy  writes  his  de^catiion  in  the  manner 
following : 

"  The  number  of  my  years  gives  me  the  boldness  to  tell  you 
that  one  day  I  was  considering  the  colour  of  my  beard,  which 
caused  me  to  reflect  upon  the  fewness  of  the  days  which  remain 
to  me,  to  end  my  course :  and  that  has  led  me  to  admire  the  lilies 
and  the  com,  and  many  kinds  of  plants,  whose  green  colours  are 
changed  into  white,  when  they  are  ready  to  yield  up  their  fruits. 
Many  trees  also  very  soon  look  hoary  when  they  feel  their  vege- 
tative and  natural  virtues  to  have  ceased ;  a  like  consideration  has 
reminded  me  that  it  is  written,  that  one  should  take  heed  not  to 
abuse  the  gifts  of  God,  and  hide  the  talent  in  the  earth :  also  it  is 
written,  that  better  is  the  fool  who  hides  his  folly  than  the  wise 
man  who  conceals  his  wisdom. 

*'  It  is  therefore  a  just  thing  and  reasonable,"  Palissy  continues, 
dwelling  on  the  spirit  of  that  parable  which  formed  the  main- 
spring of  his  industry — "  it  is  a  just  thing  and  reasonable  that 
each  should  seek  to  multiply  the  talent  that  he  has  received  from 
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Grod,  following  His  commandment.  Wherefore  I  have  studied  to 
bring  into  the  light  the  things  of  which  it  has  pleased  Grod  to 
give  me  understandiug,  according  to  the  measure  which  it  has 
pleased  V  Him  to  bestow  upon  me,  for  the  profit  of  posterity.  And 
because  many  under  good  Latin,  or  some  other  polished  tongue, 
haye  set  abroad  many  pernicious  talents  to  mislead  and  cause  the 
loss  of  time  to  youth :  forasmuch  as  a  Geber,  a  Bomaunt  of  the 
Rose  and  a  Raymond  LuUy,  and  some  disciples  of  Paracelsus  and 
many  other  alchemists  haye  set  abroad  books  of  a  study  1^  yrliich 
many  haye  yrasted  time  and  thrift.  Such  permcious  books  haye 
caused  me  to  scrat^  in  the  earth  for  the  space  of  forty  years,  aad 
search  among  the  entrails  of  the  same,  in  order  to  understand  die 
things  which  she  produces  in  herself,  and  by  such  means  I  hove 
found  grace  before  God,  who  has  caused  me  to  understand  seerets 
which  hare  been  to  the  present*  time  unknown  to  men,  eyen  to  i^ 
most  learned,  as  any  one  may  understand  from  my  writings  con- 
tained in  this  book.  I  know  well  that  some  will  jest,  and  say  that 
it  is  impossible  for  a  man  destitute  of  Latin  to  haye  intelli^nce 
concerning  the  things  of  nature ;  and  they  will  say  that  it  is  on 
my  part  great  temerity  to  -write  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  so 
many  famous  and  ancient  philosophers,  who  haye  written  upoa 
natural  faciss  and  filled  the  whole  world  with  th^r  wisdom.  I 
know  also  that  others  will  judge  by  the  outside,  saying  that  I  am 
no  more  than  a  poor  artisan :  and  by  such  discourses  they  would 
cause  my  writings  to  be  ill  receiyed.  In  truth,  there  are  things 
in  my  book  which  the  ignorant  will  find  it  hard  to  belieye. 

*^  Notwithstanding  all  these  considerations  I  haye  not  ceased  to 
pursue  my  enterprise,  and  to  cut  the  thread  of  all  calumny  and 
delusion  I  haye  arranged  a  cabinet,  in  which  I  haye  put  many 
things  note-worthy  and  monstrous,  that  I  haye  taken  from  the 
womb  of  tl^e  earth,  which  bear  certain  witness  to  my  teachings, 
and  no  man  will  be  found  who  will  not  be  constrained  to  own  that 
they  are  trustworthy,  after  he  shall  haye  seen  the  things  that  I 
haye  prepared  in  my  cabinet,  to  ^ye  assurance  to  all  those  who 
would  not  otherwise  put  faith  in  my  writings.  If  there  should 
chance  to  come  ouq  blockhead,  who  would  not  accept  the  eyidence 
placed  in  my  cabinet,  I  would  require  no  other  judgment  than 
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your  own,  which  is  mfficient  to  convince  and  o?ertum  all  the 
opinions  of  those  who  would  oppose  it."  The  good  old  Siie  de 
Pons  must  haye  heen  indeed  a  giant-killer  in  ddbate,  if  this  were 
so ;  but  Bemaid  speaks  not  in  flattery,  but  in  the  partiality  of 
fiiendship  to  his  ancient  patron.  ^'  I  speak  it  in  trath/'  he  says, 
**  and  without  any  flattery :  for  inasmuch  as  I  had  good  proof  of 
the  excellence  of  your  wit,  since  the  time  when  you  returned  £roiu 
Fenara  to  your  Ch&teau  of  Fonts;  so  it  is  that,  in  these  later  days 
in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  speak  to  me  of  diTers  seieiices^ 
to  wit  of  philosophy,  astrology,  and  other  arts^rawn  from  mathe- 
matics; that  I  say  has  caused  me  to  double  the  SBavnBoe  and 
conviction  of  your  marvellous  ability ;  though  number  of  days 
causes  in  many  people  diminution  of  the  memory,  yet  so  it  is  that 
I  have  found  yours  augmented  rather  than  diminished.  This  I 
have  learnt  by  the  conversations  which  it  has  pleased  you  to  hold 
widi  me ;  and  for  these  reasons  I  have  thought  that  these  is  no 
seigneur  in  the  world  to  whom  my  work  could  be  more  fitly  dedi- 
cated than  to  you,  knowing  well  ihat  while  it  might  be  esteemed 
by  some  as  a  hkle  full  of  falsehoods,  by  you  it  will  be  prized  and 
accounted  a  rare  thing.  And  if  diere  be  in  it  any  words  ill 
polished,  or  ill  arranged,  you  will  know  well  how  to  extract  the 
substance  of  the  matter  and  excuse  the  too  rude  language  of  the 
author;  and  having  soeh  hope,  I  will  pray  you  very  humbly 
to  do  me  this  honour,  to  receive  it  as  from  the  hand  of  one  of 
your  very  humble  servants." 

The  book  thus  dedicated  to  the  Sire  de  Pons,  and  containing 
the  mature  fruit  of  Ihe  studies  of  the  naturalist,  bears  the  following 
title  :^  «  Admirable  Discourses  on  the  Nature  of  Waters  and 
Fountains,  as  well  natural  as  artificial ;  on  Metals,  on  Salts  and 
Salt-springs,  on  Stones,  on  Earths,  on  Fire  and  on  Enamels. 
With  many  other  excellent  Secrets  of  natural  Things.     Also,  A  , 

^  *^  2)i$eoun  AthmraMes  de  la  natare  des  eavx  et  fontaines,  tant  naturelles 
qa'artificieQes,  des  mdtanx,  des  sels  et  salines,  des  pierres,  des  terres,  du  feu  et 
des  ^maux;  avec  plusienrs  autres  ezcellents  secrets  des  choses  naturelles. 
Plofl,  on  traits  de  la  mame,  fort  utile  et  n^ssaire  k  cenz  qui  se  mellent  de 
Tagriculture.  Le  tout  dress^  par  dialogues,  ^s  queb  sont  introduits  la  thdorique 
et  la  piBCtuiiie.  Par  M.  Bemaxd  PaUissy,  inventenr  des  nutiiqiies  fignlines  du 
Boy,  et  de  la  Boyiie  sa  mke." 
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Treatise  on  Marl,  very  useful  and  necessary  for  those  who  are 
concerned  in  Agriculture.  The  whole  drawn  up  in  Dialogues, 
wherein  are  introduced  Theory  and  Practice,  By  M.  Bernard 
Palissy,  Inventor  of  Rustic  Figulines  to  the  King,  and  to  the 
Queen  his  mother."  It  was  published  at  Paris,  in  one  volume 
octavo,  by  Martin  le  jeune,  at  the  sign  of  the  Serpent^  op{K)site 
the  College  of  Cambray. 

All  the  theories  of  Palissy  were  founded  upon,  and  tested  by, 
experiment  and  observation.  Speculations  upon  nature,  founded 
upon  any  other  basis,  pure  products  of  the  mind,  under  the  name 
of  Theory,  as  something  opposite  to  practical  investigation, — ela- 
borations out  of  Latin  into  Latin, — Bernard  seldom  omitst  any 
occasion  to  discourage.  His  own  lessons  were  learned  by  a  process 
much  more  wholesome,  and  produced  in  him  a  robust  and  healthy 
intellect.  To  the  readers  of  his  book,  whom  he  addresses  aflter  he 
has  concluded  his  dedication  to  the  Sire  de  Pons,  Palissy  expresses 
in  stout  terms  this  feeling.  It  was  most  especially  essential,  in  a 
day  when  study  of  the  works  of  nature  was  but  young  upon  the 
wing,  weak  as  a  fly,  and  making  in  its  inexperience  rash  tours 
among  the  cobwebs  to  which  Palissy  so  earnestly  exhorted  applica- 
tion of  a  broom« 

"  Friend  reader,"  he  says,  "  the  desire  I  have  that  you  may 
profit  by  the  reading  of  tins  book,  has  incited  me  to  warn  you  that 
you  should  take  heed  against  the  weakening  of  your  wit  over 
sciences  written  in  the  chamber  by  the  prompting  of  a  theory 
either  imaginative  or  picked  out  of  some  book  written  from  the 
imagination  of  those  who  have  experience  in  nothing,  and  take 
heed  how  you  believe  the  opinions  of  those  who  say  and  maintain 
that  theory  has  engendered  practice.  They  who  teach  the  like 
doctrine  assume  an  argument  ill  founded  when  they  say,  that  one 
must  imagine  and  figure  the  thing  one  desires  to  compass  in  the 
mind  before  putting  a  hand  to  the  business.  If  man  could  com- 
pass his  imaginations  I  would  be  of  their  side  and  opinion :  but 
it  must  needs  be  that  if  things  conceived  in  the  mind  could  be 
executed,  the  bellows-blowers^  of  alchemy  would  do  great  things, 

*  8<mffi&ur  was  a  name  given  to  an  alchemist.  I  "  have  experience  in  no- 
thing" of  the  matter,  but  imagine  a  theory,  in  suggesting  that  Our  phrase,  ''  he 
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and  would  not  waste,  as  many  have  done,  fifty  years  upon  a 
search  ;  if  theory  figured  to  the  minds  of  chiefs  in  war  could  be 
reduced  to  practice,  they  would  never  lose  a  battle* 

"  I  venture  to  say  to  the  confusion  of  those  who  hold  such  an  , 
opinion,  that  they  could  not  make  a  shoe,  nor  even  a  stocking-heel, 
if  they  knew  all  the  theories  in  the  world.  I  would  ask  those  who 
hold  such  an  opinion,  if  they  should  have  studied  fifty  years  in 
books  of  cosmography  and  navigatioa  of  the  sea,  and  should  have 
maps  of  all  the  regions  and  the  lead,  the  compass  and  the  astrono- 
mical instruments,  would  they  .for  all  that  undertake  to  guide  a 
ship  to  all  countries  as  would  be  done  by  a  man  of  good  experience 
and  practice ;  they  would  shrink  from  putting  themselves  into 
danger,  whatever  amount  of  theory  they  might  have  leamt :  and 
when  they  should  have  well  discussed  the  matter,  they  would  of 
necessity  confess  that  practice  is  the  source  of  theory.  I  have  put 
this  proposition  foremost,  to  close  the  mouth  of  those  who  say, 
how  is  it  possible  that  a  man  can  know  anything  and  speak  of 
natural  effects,  without  having  seen  the  Latin  books  of  the  philo- 
sophers ?  Such  a  proposition  is  in  my  case  apposite,  because  by 
experiment  I  prove  in  several  places  that  the  theory  of  several 
philosophers  is  false,  even  of  the  most  renowned  and  the  most 
ancient,  as  any  one  may  see  and  hear  in  less  than  two  hours,  pro- 
vided that  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  come  and  see  my  cabinet,  in 
which  may  be  seen  wonderful  things  that  are  put  there  for  witness 
and  proof  of  my  writings,  arranged  in  order,  or  by  stages,  with 
certain  writings  under  them,  in  order  that  every  one  may  be  able 
to  instruct  himself :  being  able  to  assure  you  (reader)  that  in 
very  few  hours,  that  is  to  say  in  the  first  day,  you  will  learn  more 
of  natural  philosophy  in  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  subjects  treated 
in  this  book,  than  you  could  learn  in  fifty  years  by  reading  the 
theories  and  opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  Some  enemies 
of  science  mock  at  astrologers  and  say.  Where  is  the  ladder  by 
which  they  got  up  to  heaven  to  find  out  the  situation  of  the  stars  ? 
But  in  this  place  I  am  exempt  from  that  kind  of  ridicule ;  be- 
cause in  the  proof  of  my  written  arguments  I  content  the  sight, 

may  whistle  for  it,"  used  when  a  man  cannot  get  what  he  is  foolish  in  expect- 
ing, might  possibly  be  traced  up  to  the  bellows  of  the  alchemist. 
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the  'hearmg  and  the  temch :  for  which  reason  the  calnfmiiailofs 
will  hare  no  groimd  of  their  own  in  my  ease :  as  joa  will  &d 
when  you  shall  eome  to  see  me  in  my  little  academy.  Pare  thoa 
weB-* 

These  addresses  formed  the  only  prefatory  matter  to  ibe  book, 
which  appeared  without  any  of  the  usual  recommendatory  verses : 
audi  Tanities  old  Bernard  had  outlived.  As  l^e  Tolame  was 
passing  thret^h  the  press,  however,  a  new  thought  suggested 
itself  to  ^ne  earnest-minded  author,  and  a  short  notice  was  ap- 
pended to  the  other  prefatory  matter. 

^  Sinee  the  hook  has  heen  put  to  press,*'  adds  Benuu-d,  '<  several 
people  have  requested  me  to  read  it  to  them,  in  order  titat  ihey 
might  have  more  certain  understanding  of  ^ffienlt  parts,  which 
has  induced  me  to  write  what  follows:  to  wit,  that  if  after  the 
printiag  of  the  said  hook,  there  should  he  any  one  who  does  not 
content  himself  with  having  seen  the  things  privately  in  writing, 
and  desires  to  have  an  ample  interpretation,  let  him  repair  to  the 
ptisEter,  and  he  will  tell  him  the  place  of  my  ahode,  in  which  I 
shall  be  found  at  all  times  ready  to  read  and  demonstrate  the 
things  herein  contained. 

*^  Also,  if  any  one  should  wish  to  establish  a  !Rrantain,  according 
to  the  design  here  given,  and  should  be  unable  to  understand 
cleariy  the  meaning  of  the  author,  I  will  make  a  model  for  him  by 
which  he  will  easily  understand  what  is  here  written.* 

It  is  ihe  same  Bernard  still.  The  uncaged  energy  with  whidi 
the  Potter,  in  his  old  age,  labours  for  the  interests  of  science,  and 
the  beautiful  simplicity  of  mind  with  which  he  follows  the  directest 
path  to  a  good  object,  remind  us  of  the  struggles  of  his  manhood, 
and  the  eccentririty  that  made  him  acc^table  meat  for  gosaps 
when  he  hungered  and  grew  lean  over  his  work  in  Siuntes. 
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CHAPTEE  n. 

DOCTBrNES  OP  PALISST:  WATER  AKD  WATEBWOBKS— MEDICIKAL 
AFD  THEBMAL  SPEINGS — ^TOLCAJTCO  AOXIOK. 

"  Theoet  "  commences  :^  "  I  found  myself,  some  time  ago 
(while  wandering  over  the  fields),  very  thirsty,  and  passing  by 
some  village  I  asked  where  I  could  meet  with  a  good  spring,  in 
order  to  refresh  myself;  to  which  it  was  repHed  to  me  that  there 
was  no  spring  in  that  place,  and  that  their  wells  were  all  ex- 
hausted, on  account  of  the  drought,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
but  a  little  muddy  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  said  wells.  This 
caused  me  much  vexation,  and  I  was  greatly  surprised  at  the 
distress  suffered  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  village  through  the 
want  of  water.  And  then  there  came  to  my  memory  a  promise 
made  by  you  long  since,  to  show  me  in  what  way  fountains  might 
be  established  in  places  the  most  destitute  of  water.  Therefore 
now  since  we  are  at  leisure,  I  beg  you  (according  to  your  promise) 
to  instruct  me  in  this  science,  which  will  be  extremely  useful  ta 
me :  for  I  have  an  inheritance  in  whidi  there  are  no  springs,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  it  but  a  well  liable  to  become  dry  like  others." 

To  this  invitation  "  Practice"  replies ;  and  thus  in  a  natural 
and  easy  way  Palissy  commences  the  enunciation  of  his  views  con- 
cerning  different  kinds  of  water,  and  the  theory  of  springs. 

He  commences  with  a  statement  of  objections  against  wells  and 
pumps.  We  shall  find  him  at  the  close  of  his  dialogue  advocating 
surface-drainage,  and  he  begins,  therefore,  with  comments  upon 
well-water  extremely  similar  to  those  which  have  been  supplied  to 
us  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  by  our  own  Sanitary  Boards. 
Although  in  France,  three  centuries  ago,  wells  were  sunk  clumoly,. 
skilled  workmen  were  rare,  and  pumps  for  deep  wells  were  ex- 
pensive, unwieldy,  and  extremely  liable  to  disrepair,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  in  paving  the  way  for  his  own  suggestions  of  an 

^  Dkcoun  Admimbkt,  p.  !• 
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improved  water-supply,  Falissy  rather  overstates  the  case  against 
existing  methods. 

Very  costly  works  had  heen  suggested  to  many  princes  and 
seigpaeurs  for  water-supply  on  a  large  scale  by  the  agency  of 
pumps ;  and  while  he  wrote,  Palissy  tells  us,  that  there  was  a  little 
mania  for  such  works,  which  very  often  absolutely  failed,  and 
always  cost  much  money  in  repairs.  We  know  now  what  pre- 
caution is  required  to  prevent  the  clogging  with  sand  or  mud  of 
the  pipes  that  dip  into  a  stream;  we  know  the  difficulty  that 
would  be  occasioned  by  the  passage  into  them  of  air;  and  we  know 
how  to  adapt  the  strength  of  the  material  to  the  hydrostatic  pres- 
sure, and  to  adjust  the  bore  and  inclination  of  the  whole  system  of 
water-pipes  with  mathematical  exactnessr.  Such  calculations  in  or 
about  the  year  1850  form  part  of  the  duties  of  a  civil  engineer. 
To  the  contemporaries  of  Bernard  Falissy,  in  the  year  1580,  such 
calculations  were  almost  unknown. 

The  rude  machinery  that  had  been  long  employed  in  mines  and 
ships  was  insufficiently  adapted  to  new  purposes.     The  friction 
upon  water-wheels  and  tubes  and  suckers,  in  the  case  of  all  works 
upon  a  large  scale,  tended  rapidly  to  the  destruction  of  the  apparatus. 
Mud  and  air  would  and  did  get  into  the  pipes,  and  waterworks  of 
this  nature  were  in  consequence  most  costly  undertakings.     This 
Bernard  saw  and  pointed  out.     The  wretched  state  of  industrial 
art  in  his  own  day  being  remembered — for  the  war  in  Italy,  and 
afterwards  the  civil  wars,  had  almost  extinguished  the  race  of 
enterprising  artisans — we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  we  find  Bernard 
speaking    as  though  pumps  were  to   remain  unimproved.     He 
admires  their  use  in  mines,  and  values  them  for  the  additional 
safety  they  secure  to  ships.     "  I  do  not  despise  the  invention  of 
pumps,"  he  says,  "but  on  the  contrary  I  esteem  it  much;  and 
whoever  invented  them"  (it  is  said  to  have  been  Ctesibius,  about 
120  years  B.C.),  "  did  so  after  great  consideration,  and  not  with- 
out reflecting  upon  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body.     *     •    * 
And  while  I  esteem  the  invention  of  the  said  pumps  to  be  mar- 
vellously great,  and  know  that  they  will  be  at  all  times  in  request 
and  useful  both  to  ships  and  mines,  yet  so  it  is  that  for  domestic 
wells  they  will  be  little  in  request ;  because  there  is  always  need  of 
workmen  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  account  of  fractures  occasioned 
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by  difTerent  kinds  of  violence,  and  there  are  very  few  men  who 
know  how  to  repair  them."^ 

The  foresight  of  Palissy  certainly  failed  him  in  this  portion 
of  his  subject.  Domestic  pumps  continued  to  be  alike  clumsy 
and  costly  for  more  than  a  century  after  the  year  1580,  and  of 
course,  also,  they  did  not  extensively  supplant  the  ordinary  springs 
and  draw-wells.  In  our  own  day  we  find  them  in  use,  but  threat- 
ened with  banishment  from  many  towns,  if  blue  books  can  prevail 
on  urban  populations  to  procure  for  themselves  surface-water,  and 
supply  it  to  all  houses  at  high  pressure. 

Palissy  had  a  little  malice  in  his  composition.  He  evidently  is 
not  fond  of  the  queen's  architect,  Philebert  Delorme,  who  was 
associated  with  Bullant  in  the  founding  of  the  Tuileries,  and  took 
the  lead,  by  virtue  of  superior  genius,  superior  wealth,  and  more 
assuming  wd,ys.  In  reputation  as  an  architect,  Delorme  yields  to 
no  French  contemporary  except  Pierre  Lescot,  and  takes  a  ques- 
tionable precedence  of  Bullant.  In  practice  he  was  probably  the 
most  prosperous  architect  of  his  own  day.  He  governed  the 
works  of  Catherine  of  Medicis  at  the  Tuileries,  at  Anet,  Saint 
Maur  des  Fosses,  St.  Cloud,  and  elsewhere.  As  Palissy  worked 
at  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  and  Delorme  had  a  taste  for 
garden  architecture  and  original  ideas  on  waterworks,  the  Potter 
doubtless  found  himself  subject  to  more  interference  than  he  liked, 
and  resented  Delorme's  affectations  of  superiority.  Delorme  had 
met  at  first  with  serious  mishaps  in  the  watering  of  the  famous 
Garden  of  Meudon,  for  the  Cardinal  Guise,  Charles  of  Lorraine. 
His  works,  modified  subsequently  by  Mansard  and  Le  N6tre,  have 
made  Meudon  famous.  It  is  to  this  enterprise  that  Palissy  alludes 
in  dwelling  with  malicious  pleasure  on  Delorme's  early  mischances. 
"  I  know,"  he  says,^  "  that  there  has  been  a  French  architect  in  our 
time,  who  almost  caused  himself  to  be  styled  the  God  of  Masons 
or  of  Architects ;  and  inasmuch  as  he  possessed  twenty  thousand 
in  benefices,  and  knew  how  to  make  his  way  at  court" — (he  had 
been  councillor  and  almoner  to  Charles  IX.,  was  abbot  of  St.  Eloy 
les  Noyon,  of  St.  Serge  by  Angers,  &c.) — "  it  happened  that  he 
boasted  sometimes  of  being  able  to  make  water  rise  as  high  as  it 
>  Discours  Achnirables,  p.  8.  '  IMd.  pp.  4,  5. 
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pleaseil  him  by  means  of  pumps  or  machines,  and  by  such  self- 
assertion  he  induced  a  great  lord  to  wish  to  raise  the  water  of  a 
riyer  to  a  high  garden  which  he  had  near  the  said  river.  He 
commaaded  that  money  should  be  paid  oyer  to  meet  the  eest : 
whick  being  accorded,  tibe  said  architect  caused  to  be  made  a 
great  number  of  leaden  pipes,  and  certain  wheels  in  the  riyer,  to 
cause  tile  moyement  of  the  mallets  by  ^ich  the  suckers  are  set  in 
aetioB.  But  when  this  came  to  raise  the  watery  there  was  not  a 
pipe  that  did  not  burst,  because  of  the  yiolence  of  the  sur  enclosed 
with  the  water ;  then  having  seen  that  the  lead  was  too  weak,  the 
said  architect  commanded  that  with  all  diligence  theia  should  be 
cast  pipes  of  bras^  upon  which  work  w^e  employed  a  great  num- 
ber of  founders,  in  such  wise  that  the  expense  of  these  things  was 
so  great,  that  it  has  been  found  by  the  papers  of  the  controllers  to 
haye  amounted  to  forty  thousand  francs,  although  idie  result  was 
not  worth  anything." 

Soon  afiterwards,  in  the  same  essay^  Falissy  finds  another  occa- 
sion to  play  critic  against  the  Masons'  God.  '^  If  Monsieur  the 
queen's  architect,  who  had  yisited  Italy,  and  who  had  gained 
authority  and  command  over  all  the  artisans  of  the  said'  lady"  (all 
the  artisans,  and  Falissy  was  one  of  them),  ^^had  only  had  ever  so 
little  natural  philosophy,  without  any  letters,  he  would  haye 
caused  some  wall  or  arcade  to  be  made  across  the  yalley  of  St. 
Cloudj  and  thereby  haye  brought  his  water  gentdy  from  the  bridge 
of  St.  Qoud  to  the  paric  walls,"  &c.i 

In  the  worics  of  Ronsard  there  is  an  anecdote  concerning  Phile- 
bert  Delorme  which  illustrates  the  character  of  the  great  architect, 
and  the  temper  of  authority  and  command  which  ill  became  a  man 
of  geniuS)  and  before  which  the  spirit  of  Master  Bernard  of  the 
Tuileries  was  certainly  not  likely  to  submit.  Ronsard  one  day 
was  about  to  pass  into  the  Tuileries  in  the  suite  of  the  queen- 
mother,  when  Delorme  caused  the  door  to  be  shut  in  his  face. 
The  Sieur  de  Sarlan  caused  it  to  be  imme^ately  opened  to  him, 
and  Ronsaard,  entering,  took  up  a  piece  of  chalky-  and  wrote  in 
capitals  upon  the  door,  before  the  £ace  of  the  church  pluralist  and 
architect,  Fobt  Revebsnt  Habe.  Habe,  equivalent  to  H4ye, 
^  IHscours  Admirabks,  p.  17. 
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wa§  a  term  of  reproach,  meaning  a  meagre  person,  ^'  a  wriakled  or 
scraggy  old  woman,"  as  the  dictionary  has  it,  and  the  t^em  piro- 
bably  applied  with  some  force  to  the  person  of  the  architect,  while 
the  Very  Reverend  might  he  applied  sarcastically  to  his  clerical 
revenueSy  or  to  his  overhearing  claim  on  reverence..  It  w^  have 
been  observed  that  Palissy  speaks  of  the  architect  always  as  ^^  eom^* 
raandifig."  Delorme,  offended  by  Ronsard's  inscription,  brought 
faia  complaint  before  the  queen ;  but  the  offender;  beii^  sum* 
monad  to  answer  £ov  himself,  informed  her  maj^esty  that  what  he 
had  written  was  not  a  scurrilous  insult,  but  a  delicate  repro<»f. 
"  Fort  Reverent  Habe  are  not  French  words,  madame,  but  the 
comfldeneement  of  a  verse  out  of  Ausonius :  Fortunam  reverenter 
habe— Be  modest  in  prosperity — words  profitable  to  be  read  by 
all  men  to  whom  fortune  has  been  kind." 

Palissy  then  having  stated  the  mechanical  objection  against 
pumps,  and  taken  occasion  thereby  to  ease  his  mind  by  adminis- 
tering a  passing  rebuke  or  two  to  the  proud  Philebert  Delorme, 
proceeds  to  discuss  the  different  qualities  of  well-water.  He  points 
out  that  the  water  in  some  weUs  is  better  than  that  in  others,  and 
thai  the  difference  is  owing  to  the  differences  in  the  soil  through 
which  the  rain-water  has  percolated.  He  points  out  thai  wells?  in 
towns  become  injured  by  the  filth  that  passes  through  tiie  soil. 
Ha  speaks  of  the  poisoning  of  wells  ia  seasons  of  strife — ^a  popular 
error  which  subsisted  long  after  his  time,  and  was  supported  by 
the  evidence  of  grave  historians.  Palissy  himself  refers  for  autho- 
nty  to  the  historical  memoir  of  Jean  Sleidan.  He  relates  that 
«  during  the  war  which  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  waged  against 
the  Protestants,  several  wells  and  still  waters  were  poisoned^  and 
thai  a  man  was  taken  who  confessed  to  having  come  from  a  far 
country  expressly  for  the  doing  of  this  wicked  deed,  and  this  by 
tha  command  of  two  great  personages,  whom  I  will  not  name."^ 
He  then  without  comment  relates  an  instance  of  the  death  of 
several  workmen  who  were  sent  down  to  repair  a  well,  and  tells  a 
legend  of  a  physician,  who,  being  in  want  of  money,  drugged  all 
the  wells  in  his  own  town,  and  caused  people  to  come  to  him  with 
siomach-aches,  and  be  cured,  to  their  great  joy,  by  a  precious  me- 
^  Discowa  AdadrdMes,  p.  7. 
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didne,  which  was,  in  fact,  good  wine,  they  being  at  the  same  time 
forbidden  to  drink  any  water. 

Against  shallow  pool-water,  Bernard  produces  all  the  obvious 
objections.  Against  the  water  gathered  in  deep  pools  for  do- 
mestic use,  according  to  a  practice  prevalent  in  Normandy  and 
elsewhere,  Palissy  objects  only  that  as  the  water  stagnates,  it  is 
apt  afler  a  time  to  put  on  a  green  coat,  and  to  become  unwhole- 
some. Closed  cisterns  he  considers  preferable.  Being  about  then 
to  pass  irom  still  waters  to  fountains,  he  is  warned  by  "  Theory" 
that  to  find  fault  with  fountains  is  to  find  fault  with  the  works  of 
God. 

"  You  reprove  me  before  I  speak,"  he  answers.^  "  I  know  well 
that  the  som*ces  of  natural  fountains  are  made  by  the  hand  of 
God ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  speak  of  the  faults 
committed  in  conducting  the  waters  from  their  natural  sources: 
inasmuch  as  they  who  conduct  the  springs  through  pipes,  chan- 
nels, and  aqueducts  from  the  source  to  the  houses,  towns,  and 
castles,  may  commit  great  faults,  that  is  the  subject  upon  which  I 
mean  to  speak.  *  *  *  If  you  will  contemplate  a  little  the 
vestiges  and  antiquities  of  our  predecessors,  you  will  find  a  great 
number  of  ancient  pyramids  constructed  as  well  by  the  Roman 
emperors  as  by  the  kings  of  Egypt;  you  will  find  also  a  great 
number  of  triumphal  arches  constructed  in  the  time  of  the  Caesars, 
as  you  have  seen  two  triumphal  arches  in  ^the  town  of  Xaintes, 
which,  though  they  have  been  founded  in  the  waters,^  yet  are 
still  erect ;  and  one  cannot  deny  that  they  are  of  the  time  of  the 
Caesars,  as  the  writing  that  is  upon  them  witnesses.  I  have  begun 
with  speaking  about  this,  in  order  to  show  you  that  although  our 
predecessors  incurred  also  great  expense  for  their  aqueducts,  pipes, 
and  the  beauty  of  their  fountains,  yet  so  it  is,  that  you  could  not 
show  me  a  single  ancient  fountain  as  you  can  show  the  bmldings 
of  triumphal  arches,  palaces,  and  amphitheatres :  and  it  must  not 
on  that  account  be  thought  that  our  ancient  predecessors  did  not 
study  and  spend  great  cost  as  well  on  fountains  as  on  other  build- 
ings, and  in  proof  that  they  did  so,  some  one  has  assured  me  that 
he  has  seen  in  Italy  aqueducts  of  fifty  leagues  in  length  (a  most 
*  Diacowra  AdmirdbleSy  pp.  11,  12.  «  Compare  pag«  70. 
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incredible  thing)  which  were  made  for  bringing  ^ter  out  of  one 
place  to  another.  Our  ancients  show  by  that  how  well  they  knew 
that  waters  brought  by  aqueducts  come  more  at  their  ease  than 
those  which  come  enclosed  in  pipes.  It  is  certain  that  at  Xaintes 
(which  is  an  ancient  town,  in  which  are  still  found  the  remains  of 
an  amphitheatre  and  many  antiquities,  likewise  a  great  quantity 
of  coins  of  the  emperors)  there  was  an  aqueduct,  of  which  the 
vestiges  remain,  by  which  they  caused  the  water  to  come  from  a 
distance  of  two  great  leagues  from  the  said  town,  and  nevertheless, 
its  ruin  has  been  so  complete,  that  there  are  now  few  men  who  un- 
derstand the  vestiges  of  the  above-named  aqueduct.  That  is  why 
I  have  said,  that  although  the  ancients  used  better  material  than 
the  modems,  and  although  they  cared  less  about  cost,  yet  there 
are  no  ancient  fountains  to  be  found.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  we  have  lost  their  water-sources :  for  it  is  well  known  that  the 
ancient  spring  of  the  town  of  Xaintes  is  still  on  the  spot  in  which 
it  formerly  existed :  to  see  which  the  Chancellor  I'Hdpital  turned 
out  of  his  way  (returning  from  the  journey  to  BayoHue)  to  admire 
the  excellence  of  the  said  spring.  There  are  still  in  certain 
valleys,  between  the  town  and  the  spring,  some  arcades  over 
which  the  waters  of  the  said  spring  were  made  to  pass :  the  mean- 
ing of  the  6£ud  arcades  being  however  unknown  to  the  common 
people.  And  if  yoa  wish  to  know  why  I  place  before  your  eyes 
these  arcades  in  the  valleys,  it  is  to  show  to  you  the  ignorance  of 
the  modems." 

Palissy  proceeds  accordingly  to  a  comparison  between  these 
aqueducts  and  the  water-pipes  of  about  two  inches  diameter 
running  imderground  up  and  down  hill,  always  contsdning  en- 
closed air,  frequently  bursting,  often  clogged  by  root-fibres,  which 
penetrate  between  the  joints,  or  by  the  deposit  of  stony  matter 
from  the  water.  He  refers  to  the  famous  Font  de  Gard,  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  which  was  made  to  span  the  valley  between  two  moun- 
tains for  the  purpose  of  conducting  water  to  the  town  of  Nimes. 
He  admiies  the  grand  system  of  water-supply  for  which  Rome  is 
celebrated,  and  then  touches  upon  the  failure  of  Delorme  in  the 
waterworks  which  he  had  undertaken  at  St  Cloud. 

Palissy  ihen  teaches  the  reason  of  the  great  differences  that 
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exist  m  tiie  dMuycter  and  quality  of  springs.  It  is  impossifol^  he 
says^  that  water  eaa  pass  through  the  eartb  withxsixt  taking  up 
firom  it  various  salts  that  it  contains ;  and  as  these  are  different 
Idnda  of  earth  in  wfaidi  the  salts  Yaiy  both  as  ta  quantity  and 
kind,  these  difSerenees  will  he  repesented  in  the  waters.  ^  I  have 
nev«r/'  he  says,  "  seen  a  stranger  come  into  the  region  of  Bigorte  to 
dwell  ^b»te  who  did  not  take  soon  afterwards  a  fever :  one  sees  in 
the  said  region  a  great  number  of  men  and  women  who  have  the 
tfavoat  as  large  ae  two  fbts ',  and  it  is  a  ceetain  thing  that  the  waters 
have  caused  their  mahdjy  whether  it  be-  by  their  eoldnesa  or  hf  the 
minerals  through  which:  they  have  passed."^ 

The  alternative  of  cddness  in  the  water  as  a  cause  of  gc^tre 
Bernard  adopts  firom  Pliny,^  whose  Natural  IBstory  he  quotes  upon 
another  point  in  the  suceeeiSng  sentence.  The  suggestion  that  it 
is  caused  by  matter  taken  from  the  earth  and  held  hy  the  water  in 
suspension  or  solution,  is  the  theory  of  Palissy  himself  and  doubt- 
less the  correet  one.  He  adduces  goitre  as  an  example  of  tiie 
effect  of  waters  altered  in  quality  ^*  by  the  minerals  through  winch 
they  have  passed."  The  old  belief  that  goitre,  Derbyshire-neck, 
or,  as  physicians  call  it,  bronchocele,  is  produced  by  the  use  of 
snow-water,  although  not  yet  by  any  means  dead,  is  yielding 
before  a  theory  which  Palissy  was  certainly  the  first  man  to 
suggest*  Our  own  phrase  for  the  disease — Derhyshire-nedc — 
discredits  the  old  notion  very  much.  There  is  little  snow-water  in 
Derbyshire,  and  in  the  south  of  England,  where  we  find  goitre 
common.  In  Scotland,  where  there  is  snow,  goitre  is  a  rare 
complaint.  In  Greenland,  where  all  ike  water  in  use  is  aiow- 
water,  there  is  no  goitre  at  aU,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  goitre 
in  Sumatra,  where  snow  is  never  to^  be  seen.  In  Switzerland 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  disease,  but  they  who  live  at  the  greatest 
height  upon  the  mountains,  and  depend  most  directly  on  the  snow 
and  the  glaciers,  are  precisely  the  people  amon^  whom  it  is  not 
found.    An  able  Smaa  physician^  tells  us :  ^*  foonchocele  a^ears 

1  JHscottrs  Adtmrables,  p.  20. 

>  Lib.  ii.  cap*  37.  Palissy  read  in  translations  Pliny,  Plntareh,  and  Vitm- 
vius,  all  of  whom  he  quotes  upon  occasion. 

^  Dr.  Bally,  quoted  in  Forbes*s  Cychpcsdia  of  Practical  Medicine.  The  next 
water' iff  Dc  Coiudet,  quoted  throu^  the  same  authority. 
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to  me  to  be  prod<ieed  by  certaia  wateca  wbich  issue  from  the 
liollows  of  rocks,  trickle  along  the  cliffs  of  mountains,  or  spring 
from  the  bowek  of  the  earth.  That  this  is  the  case,  I  may 
inatsmce  some  fountains  in  my  own  country,  the  use  of  whose 
watBirs  will  in  eight  or  ten.  days  produce  of  augment  goitrous 
swellings.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  of  my  village  (Hameau  de 
Thuet)  as  avoid  these  waters  are  free  from  goitre  and  cretinism*" 
Ano4»her  authority  of  equal  weight  informs  us  that  the  pump-water 
of  the  lower  streets  of  Geneva  brings  on  goitre  very  speedily. 

PaUssy  proceeds  further  to  prove  the  existence  in  the  earth  of 
salts  and  other  matters,  by  the  instances  of  petroleum,  of  bitumen, 
of  solfihuretted  waters,  and  of  waters  tinted  with  the  hue  that  be- 
longs to  the  rocks  from  which  they  have  issued.  Theory  declares 
himself  to  be  contented  with  his  arguments,  and  wishes  to  under- 
stand the  cause  of  thermal  springs.  Palissy  immediately,  with  a 
wonderful  correctness  of  perception,  ascribes  these  phenomena  to 
the  same  cause  which  produces  earthquakes  and  volcanoes. 

The  theory  of  the  earth,  by  which  it  is  regarded  as  a  molten 
mass,  cooling  at  the  surface  while  it  flies  through  space,  was  born 
loBg^  after  the  time  of  Palissy,  and  still  exists.  The  most  philoso- 
phical geologist  of  our  own  day  has  shown  that  the  central  heat 
required  according  to  the  theory  is  incompatible  with  the  solidity 
of  the  surface,  and  suggests  the  much  more  rational  doctrine  that 
*^  instead  of  an  original  central  heat,  we  may  perhaps  refer  the 
heat  of  the  interior  to  chemical  changes  constantly  going  on  in  the 
earth's  erust ;  for  the  general  effect  of  chemical  combination  is  the 
eveltttion  of  heat  and  electricity,  which  in  their  turn  become 
sources  of  new  chemical  changes."  ^ 

Palissy  knew  nothing  of  the  heat  generated  by  chemical  combi- 
natton^and  was  compelled  to  seek  through  his  experience  for  some 
first  cause  of  internal  heat  that  lay  within  his  comprehension. 
He  suggested  as  a  cause  the  felling  or  friction  of  one  rock  upon 
another  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  bed  of  sulphur,  coal,  peat,  or 
brtumen;  thus  a  spark  might  be  communicated  to  inflammabib 
xdaterial,  and  a  combustion  would  in  this  way  be  set  up  that 
would  continue  while  it  found  material  to  feed  upon.  The  water 
^  Lyell^ft  fipme^  of  Geology, 
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that  passes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  beds  would  beoome 
heated,  but  not  without  producing  great  disturbance,  for  to  the 
meeting  underground  of  water,  air,  and  fire — in  truth,  to  the 
expansive  force  of  steam  and  gases,  although  he  was  not  able  to 
grasp  clearly  the  whole  of  his  idea — Palissy  ascribed  all  earth- 
quakes. His  doctrine  on  earthquakes  and  volcanoes — of  which 
the  true  theory  is  at  this  hour  open  to  conjecture — is  the  best  that 
human  genius  could  have  suggested  in  the  year  1580.  Probably 
the  sudden  expansion  of  gases  that  had  been  compressed  into  a 
liquid  form  plays  a  large  part  in  producing  the  volcanic  pheno- 
mena. Certainly  "  water  and  fire,"  as  Palissy  would  say,  go  to 
the  making  of  a  volcano,  if  we  may  draw  any  conclusion  from  the 
fact  that  almost  every  existing  volcano  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
an  existiBg  coast.  The  few  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  in  the  New 
World,  Jorullo,  Popocapetl,  and  Fragua;  respectively  not  more 
than  80,  132,  and  15*6  geographical  miles  from  the  sea ;  and  the 
volcanoes  of  the  Celestial  mountains  in  Central  Asia.  These  last 
are  situated  in  the  basin  of  the  continental  streams  where  rivers 
fiow  into  a  multitude  of  lakes  instead  of  to  the  ocean. 

How  wonderfully  all  the  speculations  of  Palissy  upon  this  sub- 
ject struck  into  the  right  path  towards  truth,  and  how  far  he  had 
gone  beyond  the  speculations  of  his  own  time,  it  is  due  to  his  me- 
mory to  understand.  In  the  year  1850,  one  of  the  best  works 
devoted  to  the  study  of  natural  history^  contained  the  statement 
following : 

"  The  real  cause  of  volcanic  phenomena  is  as  yet,  in  a  great 
measure,  involved  in  obscurity.  Two  theories  have  been  proposed 
to  account  for  the  phenomena:  one,  that  they  are  due  to  the  ex- 
pansion and  oscillation  of  melted  matter  in  the  earth's  interior; 
the  other  (that  proposed  by  Sir  H.  Davy),  that  the  elementary 
earths  and  alkalies  in  their  metallic  states,  coming  in  contact  with 
water  infiltrated  through  fissures,  immediately  commence  a  che- 
mical action,  and  hence  arises  in  consequence  a  great  expansion  of 
^  volume ;  whilst  the  expansive  force  of  vapour  or  gas,  produced 
during  the  process  of  decomposition,  increases  the  tension  of  the 
liquefied  substance,  until  it  acquires  sufficient  strength  to  over- 
^  Johnston's  Physical  AHas, 
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come  the  resistance  of  the  superincumbent  mass,  upheaves  the 
solid  earth,  and  finds  for  itself  a  permanent  outlet.  The  mineral 
composition  formed  from  the  lava  emitted,  differs  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  materials  of  which  the  lava  is  formed,  the  degree  of 
heat  in  the  interior,  the  rate  at  which  the  molten  mass  is  cooled 
down,  and  the  amount  of  pressure  to  which  it  has  been  subjected." 
In  the  year  1580,  Palissj  wrote  the  following  opinion  :^ 
^'  Earthquakes  cannot  be  engendered  unless  in  the  first  place 
fire,  water  and  air  do  come  together.  Some  historians  relate  that 
in  certain  countries  there  are  earthquakes  which  have  lasted  for 
the  space  of  two  years  (a  thing  very  easy  to  believe),  and  that  can 
happen  by  no  other  means  than  the  above  named.  It  is  necessary 
that  before  the  earth  can  tremble  there  should  be  a  great  quantity 
of  one  of  those  four  matters  (sulphur,  coal,  peat  or  bitumen)  in 
combustion,  and  being  in  combustion,  that  it  should  have  found  in 
its  way  some  receptacles  of  water  in  the  rocks,  and  that  the  heat 
should  be  so  great  as  to  have  power  to  cause  the  boiling  of  the 
waters  enclosed  in  the  rocks,  and  then  from  the  fire,  the  waters 
and  the  enclosed  air  there  will  be  engendered  a  vapour  that  will 
come  to  lift  by  its  power  rocks,  lands  and  houses  that  shall  be 
upon  them.  And  inasmuch  as  the  violence  of  the  fire,  the  water 
and  the  air,  will  be  unable  to  cast  to  the  one  side  or  the  other  so 
great  a  mass,  it  will  cause  it  to  quake,  and  in  quaking  it  will  pro- 
duce some  subtle  openings,  which  will  give  a  little  air,  and  by 
such  means  the  violence  by  which  otherwise  all  would  have  been 
overthrown  is  pacified ;  for  if  the  three  matters  which  cause  the 
trembling  did  not  get  a  little  air  during  their  action,  there  is  no 
mountain  so  heavy  that  it  could  not  be  overthrown,  as  it  has 
occurred  in  several  places  that  mountsdns  have  by  earthquakes 
been  converted  into  valleys,  and  valleys  into  mountains  by  the 

same  action. Would  you  have  me  tell  you  the  philosophic  book 

in  which  I  have  learned  these  secrets  ?  It  has  been  nothing  but  a 
cauldron  half  full  of  water,  in  the  boiling  of  which  when  the  water 
was  urged  a  little  briskly  by  the  fire  at  the  bottom  of  the  cauldron, 
it  rose  until  it  flowed  over  the  said  cauldron  :  and  that  could  only 
be  because  there  was  some  wind  engendered  "  (wind,  in  the  philo- 
^  Discoura  Adrnvrables,  pp.  23-26. 
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Bophj  of  Palissy,  was  air  stirred  by  the  removal  of  a  oogapressmg 
force)  **  in  the  water  foj  virtue  of  t^e  fire :  inasmuGii  as  the  caul- 
dron was  but  half  fall  of  water  when  it  was  «old,  and  vras  foil 
when  it  was  hot." 

Contrast  now  tins  remarkable  passage,  in  wfaidi  l^e  uneducated 
Potter  almost  seisees  half  a  dosen  of  the  mysteries  of  nature,  witii 
the  reasonings  upon  nature  prevalent  in  his  own  time.  We  will 
pass  even  on  into  the  next  centmy,  and  take  for  ovr  exaa^le  no 
less  a  philosopher  than  Kepler,  who  published  a  work  in  1619  on 
the  Harmonics  of  tihe  World.  His  opinions  are  ikas  «pitoiiBised  by 
Cuvier  0-  **  The  globe  contains  a  circulating  vital  fluid.  A  proeess 
of  asnmilation  goes  on  in  it  as  well  as  in  animated  bodies.  Every 
partide  of  it  is  alive.  It  possesses  instinct  and  volition  even  to 
tlie  most  elementary  of  its  molecules,  whidi  attract  and  repd  eadi 
other  according  to  sympathies  and  antipatiiies.  Eaidi  kind  ef 
mineral  substance  is  capable  of  converting  inofmense  masses  of 
matter  into  its  own  peculiar  nature,  as  we  convert  our  a&aoit 
into  flesh  and  blood.  The  mountains  are  ihe  respiratcHy  orgKos 
of  ihe  globe,  and  tiie  schists  its  organs  of  secretion.  By  t^ 
latter  it  decomposes  the  waters  of  the  sea,  in  onler  to  produce 
volcanic  eraptions.  The  veins  in  strata  are  caries  or  abscesses  of 
the  mineral  kingdom,  and  the  metals  are  products  of  rottenness 
and  disease,  to  which  it  is  owing  that  almost  all  of  i^m  ha««  so 
bad  a  smdl."  Even  after  the  world  had  passed  into  dbe  ^giiteeoth 
century,  science  was  in  many  respects  far  behind  the  poiat  ^tuA 
had  been  reached  by  Falissy.  In  1708,  Scheuehzer  is  £90Dd 
maintaining,  in  the  M6moires  of  the  Academy,  that  God  Iifbed  up 
the  mountains  in  order  to  drain  off  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  and 
that  l^ey  were  made  strong  in  order  that  they  might  stand  pro- 
perly upright 

Palissy  then^  having  asngned  to  thermal  springs  tiieir  true 
pontion  in  connexion  with  ydesnic  action,  proceeds  to  discuss 
their  medicinal  use.  He  explains  that  the  medidnal  use  of  spnings 
will  vary  according  to  llie  medicinal  matters  wbi^  they  any  have 
taken  up  from  the  earth ;  that  some  may  be  usefal  in  one  case, 
some  in  another;  but  he  ridicules  all  extravagant  ezpecMicNi.     A 

*  Essay  on  the  Theory  ofikeEcur^,  translated  by  Robert  Kerr,  F.RS.E.,  with 
Notes  by  Professor  Jameson.    Second  edition.    ;Edinbiirgh,  1815.    Pp.  44,  45. 
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praeficfd  plij^eiaii  of  itlie  pnesent  day  eovM  siot  speak  mone  soWhr 
or  seosibly  upon  the  sidbject,  dtbough  long  aflber  tine  days  of  Fa- 
lisi^  Ibe  most  Iu^gfous  credulity  was  pre^alexxt,  •emeu  tmy&ag  the 
learned,  iopon  t^e  sidsject  of  tke  virtue  tliat  Temnbes  in  springs.  A 
recfereace  io  ike  early  records  of  our  Royal  6o(»ety,  ^contained  in 
the  first  numbers  of  the  Philosophical  Transactioos— -dating  nearly 
a  ikUEidred  years  after  the  time  of  Palissy — ^will  gii^te  us  plenty  of 
grasre  details  on  haths  that  possessed  the  -virtiie  of  confeimng 
health  or  beauty.  One  writer^  considers  ne^oes  to  have  been 
blackened  by  subterranean  steams. 

FaJissy  points  odt  that  these  subterranean  steams  and  i^Mrmal 
springs  whioh  issue  Irom  the  earda,  act  as  safety-yalves,  and  tend 
to  abate  the  Tiolenoe  and  frequency  of  earthquakes.  ^'  There  is 
no  violence,"  he  says,  "  or  quaking  where  the  fire  cam  take  breadi 
by  little  holes,  though  they  be  as  in  some  places  they  aro  seen,  no 
bigger  than  worm  holes.  In  the  same  way  it  happens  with  that 
which  heats  the  water  of  the  baths,  because  it  takes  breath  by  the 
channel  of  the  said  waters."  The  best  comment  upon  this  opinion 
will  be  a  passage  from  the  best  modem  work  upon  the  sul:^et  of 
which  Palissy  is  treating.^  '^  Steam  of  high  temperature,"  says 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  "  has  continued,  for  more  than  twenty  centuries, 
to  issue  from  the  '  stufas,' as  the  Italians  call  them ;  thermal  springs 
abound  not  only  in  regions  of  earthquakes,  but  are  found  in  almost 
all  countries,  however  distant  from  active  vents.  It  is  probably 
to  this  unceasing  discharge  of  subterranean  heat  that  we  owe  the 
general  tranquillity  of  the  globe ;  and  the  occasional  convulsions 
that  occur  noay  arise  firom  the  temporary  stoppage  of  the  channels 
by  which  heat  is  transmitted  to  the  surface." 

Up  to  this  point,  the  doctrines  of  Palissy  contained  in  the  present 
treatise  display  a  philosophy  that  is  entitled  to  our  high  respect. 
He  is,  upon  all  subjects  that  are  connected  with  a  study  of  nature, 
a  century  or  two  in  advance  of  the  men  of  his  own  time.  The 
opinions  narrated  in  the  present  chapter  have,  however,  chiefly 

*  PkOosppMcal  TrcmsacHonSj  No.  57  (1669).  He  says  :  "  Subterranean 
steames,  perhaps,  may  be  of  so  many  kinds  and  mixtures  as  to  cause  much  of 
the  great  diversities  of  metals,  minerals,  earths,  and  soyles ;  *  *  yea,  of  the 
furres,  hayres,  wool,  and  other  Kttle  yarietys  in  animals  (particular!!^  in  sheep) 
— I  "will  not  except  the  Ethiopick  hue  and  humors  of  men  in  distant  climates." 

*  Lyell's  PrindpUs  qf  Geology, 
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represented  truths  almost  attained,  rather  than  regions  of  know- 
ledge absolutely  conquered.  In  the  next  and  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  essay,  we  shall  find  Palbsy  teaching  the  true  doc- 
trine of  springs,  propounding  for  the  first  time  to  the  world  a  greai 
eosmical  idea  with  absolute  correctness,  and  proving  his  position 
by  a  train  of  the  best  and  purest  philosophical  reasoning.  The 
reasoning  of  the  artisan,  written  in  unassuming  French,  fell  among 
pedants,  and  produced  no  fruit.  The  practical  application  of  his 
theory  to  a  system  of  water-supply,  by  surfiEtce-drainage,  forms 
the  concluding  portion  and  main  object  of  his  essay.  He  had 
prefaced  it,  he  says,  with  an  exposition  of  the  views  of  nature  upon 
which  it  was  founded.  "  Because  it  is  impossible  to  imitate  Nature 
in  any  point  whatever,  if  we  have  not  first  contemplated  the  effects 
she  produces,  taking  her  for  guide  and  exemplar,  since  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  wherein  perfection  can  be  found,  excepting 
in  the  works  of  its  Creator.  Taking  example  then  by  those 
beautiful  formularies  which  He  has  left  to  us,  we  come  to  the 
imitation  of  the  same." 

Bernard's  doctrine  on  this  head,  as  we  shall  presently  perceive, 
does  not  form  one  of  his  least  important  claims  upon  the  recol- 
lection of  posterity. 


CHAPTEE  ni. 

DOCTBHTES  OF  PALISST :  THE  FOTDS'TAIK  AKD  THE  FLOOD. 

Springs  were  supposed,  long  after  the  time  of  Palissy,  to  be 
supplied  by  secret  conduits  from  the  sea,  which  carried  sea-water 
to  reservoirs  in  mountains.  The  water  in  the  reservoirs  being 
then  vaporized,  ascended  and  condensed  upon  the  cavern-walls  to 
trickle  through  the  crevices  of  rock,  pure  and  distilled,  as  water 
that  has  been  distilled  from  an  alembic.  Descartes  is  sometimes 
called  the  author  of  this  theory :  he  certainly  supported  it ;  but 
that  it  was  not  of  his  invention  will  be  obvious  enough  from  the 
fact  that  we  find  Palissy  disproving  the  same  notion  as  an  opinion 
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common  among  the  philosophers  in '1580,  sixteen  years  before 
Descartes  was  bom. 

In  the  "  New  Dictionary  of  Natural  History,*'  an  encyclopaedia 
of  existing  knowledge  on  that  subject,  published  in  very  many 
volumes  between  the  years  1816  and  1830,  M.  Patrin  writes  the- 
article  on  springs.  After  narrating  ^'the  most  popular  theory,, 
that  of  Descartes,"  he  declares  it  to  be  an  error.  *  Springs,  he 
says,  are  caused  by  condensation  of  vapour,  chiefly  in  the  night, 
upon  the  tops  of  mountains.  They  are  produced  by  the  trickling 
down  of  the  water  in  a  way  that  corresponds  entirely  with  the 
trickling  down  of  drops  that  have  condensed  on  cold  glass-bottles* 
So  little  notice  did  the  poor  man  speaking  simple  French  obtain 
among  the  Latinist  philosophers  of  his  own  day;  so  little  was 
philosophy  cherished  by  the  French  themselves  during  that  age  of 
civil  discord,  that  the  theory  of  springs,  expounded  perfectly  and 
very  beautifully  by  Master  Bernard  of  the  Tuileries  in  the  year 
1580,  perished  of  neglect;  and  in  a  work  of  great  pretension 
published  by  French  naturalists  a  quarter  of  a  thousand  year» 
after  the  demonstrations  in  the  cabinet  of  Falissy,  the  true  theory 
of  springs  was  still  unknown. 

By  his  immediate  hearers  Bernard's  doctrine  was  accepted ;  and 
a  few  men,  who  read  his  books  before  they  passed  from  obscure 
fame  into  unmerited  oblivion,  made  practical  use  of  his  suggestions.^ 
But  by  the  body  of  his  countrymen,  in  his  own  day,  the  character 
of  Falissy  as  a  philosopher  was  not  appreciated.  He  was  one  or 
two — now  and  then  even  three — centuries  in  advance  of  his  own 
time,  so  that  his  own  time  had  not  ears  to  hear  him  with.  More- 
over, France  was  busy  upon  other  matters,  and  had  no  leisure  to 
think  for  half  a  minute  about  springs  of  water,  while  there  pre* 
vsuled  a  more  engrossing  interest  in  pools  of  blood. 

"  When  for  a  long  time,"  says  Bernard,  ^  "  I  had  closely  con- 
sidered the  cause  of  the  sources  of  natural  fountains' and  the  place 
whence  they  might  proceed,  at  length  I  became  plainly  assured 
that  they  could  proceed  from  or  be  engendered  by  nothing  but 
the  ndns." 

^  Fontenelle,  in  his  eulogy  on  Conpleti  gives  an  instance  in  the  case  of  Con- 
langes-la-Vinense.    It  has  been  dted  in  one  of  the  notes  to  the  last  Appendix.. 
*  DiscouTB  AdmrabUSj  pp.  84-41. 
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Theobt  replies :  *'  After  kavmg  Heard  your  opioion,  I  am 
compelled  to  say  that  you  are  a  great  fool.  Do  you  think  me  so 
igiMcaat  that  I  should  put  more  faith  in  vhat  you  say  than  in  so 
luge  a  namber  of  philosophers  who  tell  us  that  all  waters  come 
firom  the  sea  and  return  thither  ?  There  are  none  even  to  the  old 
men  who  do  not  hold  this  language,  and  from  all  time  we  have  all 
believed  it.  It  is  a  great  presumption  in  you  to  wish  to  make  us 
believe  a  doctrine  altogether  new,  as  if  you  were  the  cleverest 
philosopher. 

"  Pbactice. — If  I  were  not  well  assured  in  my  opinion,  you 
would  put  me  to  great  i^me :  but  I  am  not  alarmed  at  your 
abuse  or  your  fine  language ;  for  I  am  quite  certain  that  I  shall 
win  against  you  and  against  all  those  who  are  of  your  oimomid, 
though  they  be  Aristotle  and  the  best  philosophers  that  ever  lived; 
£or  I  am  quite  assured  that  my  opinion  is  trustworthy. 

^*  TfiEoay. — Let  us  come  then  to  the  proof.  Give  me  some 
reafSons  by  whidi  I  may  know  that  there  is  some  likelihood  in 
your  opinion. 

^'Pbactiob. — My  reaaen  is  this:  it  is  ih&t  G;od  has  fixed  the 
borders  of  the  sea,  beyond  which  it  shall  not  transgress :  as  it  is 
written  in  the  Profits.  In  dlTect  we  see  dus  to  be  true^  for  in- 
asmuch as  the  sea  is  in  several  places  higher  than  the  earth,  while, 
at  any  rate,  it  has  some  height  in  the  middle;  yet  at  the  ex- 
trenuties  it  keeps  within  measure  by  the  command  of  God,  in  order 
that  it  may  not  come  to  submerge  the  earth.^ 

^^  We  have  very  good  witnesses  of  ikese  things,  and  among  the 
works  of  God  that  is  greatly  marvellous,  for  if  you  had  taken  heed 
to  the  terrible  effects  of  die  sea,  you  woukl  say  that  it  appears  to 
come  &om  twenty-four  hours  to  tw^^y^our  hours  twice  :to  assail 
the  earth,  desiring  that  it  should  be  ruiaed  ajid  submei^ed.  And 
its  coming  is  like  to  a  great  aimy  which  might  come  against  the 

'  Palissy  refeis  only  to  the  height  of  the  waves.  It  appears  afterwards  that 
he  fiiOy  understands  the  xnindple  of  water  finding  its  own  level.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  land  bdow  the  sea  level.  The  Dead  Sea  is  1800  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  all  the  land  about  the  Caspian  is  depressed. 
The  level  of  the  sea,  also,  in  mediterranean  seas  and  g(il&,  is  affected  by  local 
cixcumstances,  and  does  not  at  all  times  .fioaei^Hmd  w^Oi  the  level  of  thiB  open 
water.  The  dkection  of  the  wind,  for  example^  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
raises  the  level  of  the  Bed  Sea  towards  Suez. 
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earth  to  combat  it:  and  its  froot,  like  the  front  of  battle,  braaks 
impetuously  against  the  rocks  and  limits  of  the  earth,  bringing  a 
noise  with  it  so  furious  that  it  seems  h&at  upon  destroying  all. 
And  because  there  are  certain  channels  on  the  borders  of  the  sea 
in  the  surrounding  land,  some  have  built  mills  on  the  said  diannels, 
to  which  there  have  been  made  several  gates  for  allowing  sea- 
water  to  come  into  the  channel  at  the  rising  of  the  tide :  in  order 
that  whilst  coming  it  may  cause  the  said  mills  to  grind,  and  when 
it  is  about  to  enter  the  channels,  finding  the  gate  closed,  and 
havmg  no  servant  fitter  than  itself,  it  opens  the  gate,  and  causes 
the  mUl  to  grind  for  it  a  welcome.  And  when  it  wishes  to  retire, 
like  a  good  servant,  it  shuts  for  itself  the  door  of  the  channel,  in 
order  to  leave  it  full  of  water,  which  water  is  made  afterwards  to 
pass  out  by  a  narrow  opening,  so  that  at  all  times  it  may  cause 
the  mill  to  grind.  And  if  it  were  as  you  say,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  philosophers,  that  the  sources  of  springs  came  from 
the  sea,  it  must  needs  fallow  that  the  waters  would  be  salt,  like 
those  of  the  sea,  and,  what  is  more,  it  would  follow  that  the  sea 
must  be  higher  than  the  highest  mountains,  which  is  not  the  case. 
**  Item,  As  it  happens  that  the  water  which  has  entered  the 
channels  and  causes  the  mills  to  grind,  and  which  conveys  the 
vessels  into  many  and  divers  channels  to  load  salt,  wood,  and 
other  things  found  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  is  obedient  in  fol- 
lowing the  main  army  of  the  sea,  which  has  been  skirmishing 
against  the  earth.  In  like  case,  I  say  that  it  must  needs  be  that 
the  springs,  rivers,  and  brooks  should  return  with  them :  and  they 
must  needs  also  be  dried  up  during  the  absence  of  the  sea,  even  as 
the  channels  are  filled  by  the  coming  of  the  tide  and  dry  up  in 
its  absence.  See  now  whether  your  good  philosophers  have  any 
argument  sufficient  for  the  overthrow  of  mine.  It  b  a  very  certam 
thing,  that  when  the  sea  has  retired,  it  discloses  in  many  places 
more  than  two  full  leagues  of  sand,  on  which  we  may  walk  dry- 
foot  ;  and  we  must  believe  that  when  it  is  retreating,  fishes  retreat 
with  it.  There  are  some  kinds  of  shell-fish,  as  mussels,  cockles, 
oysterSy  and  many  kinds  which  are  made  in  the  form  of  a  enail, 
which  do  not  deign  to  follow  the  sea,  but  tmttnig  in  their  armour, 
they  that  have  but  one  shell  £utea  themselves  to  the  rooks,  and 

2f2 
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the  others,  that  have  two,  remain  upon  the  sand.  Some  kinds  of 
these,  which  are  formed  like  a  knife-hlade,  heing  about  half  a  foot 
long,  have  taken  the  precaution  to  conceal  themselves  within  the 
sand,  and  then  the  fishermen  go  out  to  seek  for  them.  It  is  a 
wonderful  tlung,^  that  the  oysters,  being  brought  to  a  distance  of 
ten  or  twelve  leagues  from  the  sea,  perceive  the  hour  in  which  the 
returning  tide  approaches  the  spot  on  which  they  had  their  abode, 
and  open  of  themselves  to  receive  aliment  from  the  sea  as  though 
it  still  were  near  them.  And  because  they  have  this  habit,  the 
crab,  knowing  well  that  they  will  present  themselves  with  open 
doors  when  the  tide  shall  return  into  their  neighbourhood,  lurks 
near  their  habitations,  and  when  the  oyster  shall  have  parted  its 
two  shells,  the  said  crab,  to  deceive  the  oyster,  takes  a  little  stone, 
which  it  puts  between  the  two  shells,  in  order  that  they  may  not 
close,  and  this  done,  he  is  able  to  make  his  repast  upon  the  said 
oyster.^  But  the  mice  have  not  found  out  the  reason  why  the 
oyster  has  two  shells :  for  it  has  happened  in  many  places  distant 
from  the  sea,  when  the  oysters  felt  the  hour  of  the  tide  and  opened 
as  I  have  before  said,  the  mice  finding  them  open  would  come  to 
eat  them,  and  the  oyster  feeling  the  pain  of  the  bite  would  close 
firmly  its  shells,  and  in  this  way  many  mice  have  been  taken:  for 
they  had  not  put  stones  between  the  two  shells,  like  the  crab.  As 
for  the  large  fish,  the  fishers  of  Xaintonge  have  invented  a  good 
way  of  deceiving  them :  for  they  have  planted  upon  certain  spots 

1  If  true. 

2  Mr.  Swainsoii  (on  the  Eabibs  amd  Instincts  of  Animals)  refuses  to  believe 
this  of  the  ourang-outang,  to  whom  the  same  device  has  been  for  centuries 
attributed.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  believed  of  crabs.  From  very  early 
times  there  have  been  natural  history  fables  current  in  which  the  oyster,  or 
some  bivalve  shell-fish,  plays  the  part  of  hero.  What  Palissy  says  in  the  text 
concerning  mice  has  been  said  often  of  foxes  and  racoons.  In  Dr.  George 
Johnstone's  Introduction  to  Conchologt/,  a  book  in  the  right  naturalist  spirit, 
full  of  cheerfulness  and  unaffected  learning,  there  is  reprinted  an  extract  from 
the  Benoick  Advertiser  of  Jan.  15,  1848,  which  shows  l^at  the  old  stories  have 
not  yet  lost  their  vitality.  Thus  runs  the  narrative : — "The  Inoemess  Courier 
states  that  immense  mussels,  some  of  which  are  almost  as  large  as  a  man's 
shoe,  are  found  at  Ardinisgain,  on  Loch  Carron.  A  few  days  sioce,  one  of 
these  mussels  was  left  uncovered  by  a  spring  ebb-tide,  and  was  induced  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun  to  open  itself.  While  thus  open  it  was  observed  by  a  prowling 
fox,  which  thrust  its  tongue  into  the  shell  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  fish ; 
but  the  mussel  instantly  closed  on  the  tongue  of  the  fox,  which  was  retained 
A  prisoner  until  drowned  by  the  rising  tide," 
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in  the  sea  many  large,  thick  poles,  and  in  these  they  have  fixed 
pulleys  to  which  they  attach  the  cords  of  their  nets,  and  when  the 
sea  has  retired,  they  let  their  nets  lie  on  the  sand,  leaving  how- 
ever the  cord  to  which  they  are  attached  holding  hy  its  two  ends 
to  the  said  pulleys.  And  when  the  sea  returns  the  fishes  come 
with  it  and  seek  pasture  on  one  side  and  the  other,  giving  them- 
selves no  concern  about  the  nets  because  they  swim  above  them : 
and  when  the  fishermen  see  that  the  tide  is  on  the  point  of  turning, 
they  raise  their  nets  to  the  height  of  the  water,  and  they  being 
attached  to  the  said  poles,  the  bottom  of  the  said  nets  is  held  down 
hj  several  stones  and  lumps  of  lead  which  keep  them  firm  below. 
The  mariners  having  stretched  their  nets  and  raised  them  in  this 
way,  wait  until  the  tide  shall  have  gone  down,  and  as  the  tide 
recedes  the  fishes  seek  to  follow  as  they  are  accustomed :  but  they 
find  themselves  deceived  inasmuch  as  the  nets  stop  them,  and  by 
this  means  they  are  taken  by  the  fishermen  after  the  tide  is  down. 
"  And  in  order  not  to  wander  from  our  purpose,  I  will  give  you 
another  illustration.  It  must  be  held  for  a  certain  fact  that  the 
sea  is  as  high  in  summer  as  in  winter,  and  if  I  were  to  say  more  I 
should  not  speak  untruly,  because  the  marshes  are  highest  during 
the  full  moon  of  the  month  of  March  and  that  of  the  month  of 
July :  at  which  times  it  covers  more  lands  in  the  maritime  parts 
of  the  Xaintonic  islands  than  at  any  other  season.  If  then  it  were 
true  that  the  sources  of  springs  come  from  the  sea,  how  could  they 
be  dried  up  in  summer,  since  there  is  not  at  that  time  less  sea  than 
in  the  winter?  take  notice  of  this  proposition,  and  you  will  per- 
ceive that  if  the  sea  nourished  with  her  teats  the  fountains  of  the 
universe,^  they  never  could  be  dry  in  the  months  of  July,  August 
and  September,  at  which  times  an  infinite  number  of  wells  become 
exhausted.  I  must  needs  again  dispute  against  you  and  your 
Latin  philosophers,  because  you  find  nothing  good  if  it  does  not 
come  from  the  Latins.  I  tell  you  for  a  general  and  certain  rule, 
that  waters  never  can  mount  higher  than  the  sources  from  which 
they  proceed.  Do  you  not  know  well  that  there  are  more  foun- 
tains on  the  hills  than  in  the  valleys :  and  even  if  it  were  true  that 

^  **  Si  2a  mer  alaictoit  de  ses  tetines  les  fontaines  de  I'miivers."    Palissy  plays 
upon  a  word,  perhaps. 
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the  sea  is  as  high  as  the  highest  moantain,  still  it  is  impossible 
that  fouDtaios  on  the  hiDs  could  proceed  from  the  great  flood  of 
the  sea:  and  the  reason  is,  because  in  bringing  water  from  a  higher 
place  to  make  it  meant  up  to  another  phwe  equally  high,  it  is 
essential  that  the  channel  hy  which  the  water  passes,  should  be  so 
well  closed  that  nothing  can  escape:  otherwise  the  water  hamig 
descended  into  the  valley  never  would  remount  into  high  places, 
but  would  escape  by  the  first  hole  that  it  could  find.  I  will 
therefore  at  once  conclude  that  if  the  sea  were  as  high  as  the 
mountains,  its  waters  could  not  arrive  at  the  high  parts  of  the 
mountains,  whence  the  springs  proceed.  For  the  earth  is  full  in 
many  places  of  holes,  cracks  and  gulfe,  by  which  the  wato:  that 
might  flow  firom  the  sea  would  escape  into  the  plain,  by  the  first 
holes,  springs  or  gulfs  it  could  find,  and  before  it  rose  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountains  all  the  plains  would  be  engulfed  and 
covered  with  water :  and  that  the  earth  is  so  pierced,  the  con- 
tinual fires  which  proceed  from  the  abysses  bring  with  them  sul- 
phurous vapours  that  bear  testimony,  and  but  one  hole  would 
suffice,  or  a  single  crack,  for  the  submersion  of  all  the  plains." 

To  the  statement  that  if  spring-water  came  firom  the  sea  it 
would  be  salt,  Theory  opposes  the  general  belief  that  it  is  purified 
in  passing  through  the  veins  of  earth.  Falissy,  on  the  contrary, 
replies :  ^'  It  is  much  more  to  be  believed  that  the  sal^  of  the  sea 
comes  from  the  earth,  having  been  carried  thither  as  well  by  the 
current  of  rivers  which  empty  themselves  therein,  as  by  the  impe- 
tuous waves  which  violently  strike  against  the  rocks  and  salt- 
containing  earths.  For  you  should  note  that  in  many  countries 
there  are  rocks  of  salt.  There  is  some  author  who  has  written  in 
his  works  that  there  is  a  country  in  which  the  houses  are  built  of 
blocks  of  salt ;  which  being  considered,  you  must  seek  more  legi- 
timate arguments  if  you  would  have  me  believe  that  the  waters  of 
springs  and  rivers  proceed  from  the  sea. 

"  Thbobt. — And  I  pray  you  then  to  make  me  understand  your 
own  (pinion,  and  whence  you  think  that  they  can  cosd»  if  they  do 
not  come  from  the  sea. 

"  P&ACTics. — You  must  believe  firmly  that  all  the  waters  that 
are,  shall  be,  and  have  been,  were  created  in  the  beginning  of  the 
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world :  And  God,  wishing  to  leave  nothing  in  idleness,  commands 
them  to  go  to  and  fro  and  he  prodactive.  This  thej  do  without 
■ceasing,  as  I  have  told  you  the  sea  does  not  cease  to  go  and  come. 
In  like  manner  the  rain-water  that  falls  in  winter  remounts  in 
summer  to  return  again  in  winter,  and  the  waters  and  the  heating 
of  the  sun  and  the  dryness  of  the  winds  striking  against  the  earth 
raises  a  large  quantity  of  water,  which  heing  collected  in  the  air 
and  formed  into  clouds  are  sent  out  to  all  comers  of  heaven  as  the 
heralds  of  the  Lord.  And  the  winds  moving  the  said  vapours,  the 
waters  fall  again  upon  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  when  it  is  God's 
pleasure  that  the  clouds  (which  are  nothing  else  than  stores  of 
water)  shall  dissolve,  the  said  vapours  are  converted  into  rains 
which  fall  upon  the  earth. 

"  Theory. — Verily  I  find  out  now  that  you  are  a  great  liar,  and 
if  it  were  true  that  sea-water  could  he  raised  up  into  the  air  and 
fell  afterwards  upon  the  earth,  it  would  he  salt  rain,  so  there  you 
are  caught  by  your  own  argument. 

"  Practice. — That  is  very  badly  theorised  on  your  part :  do 
you  think  to  take  me  by  surprise  upon  this  point  ?  You  are  far  out 
in  your  reckoning.  If  you  had  considered  the  manner  in  which 
common  salt  is  made,  you  would  never  have  put  forward  such  an 
argument,  and  if  the  truth  were  as  you  say,  no  salt  ever  could  be 
made.  But  you  must  understand  that  when  the  salt-makers  have 
put  the  sea- water  into  their  reservoirs,  to  cause  it  to  congeal 
under  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  wind,  it  never  would  congeal  at 
all  were  it  not  that  heat  and  wind  raise  the  sweet  water  which  is 
mingled  with  the  salted.  And  when  the  sweet  water  has  exhaled, 
the  salt  residue  creams  and  congeals.  In  that  way  I  prove  that 
the  clouds  raised  from  sea-water  do  not  contain  salt.  For  if  the 
sun  and  wind  exhaled  the  salt*>water  from  the  sea,  they  could  also 
exhale  that  which  is  used  for  salt-making,  and  then  it  would  be- 
come impossible  to  make  salt.  There  you  have  your  arguments 
destroyed. 

"  T^HEORY. — And  what  shall  become  then  of  the  opinion  of  so 
many  philosophers  that  springs  or  rivers  are  engendered  of  a 
thick  air,  which  proceeds  from  below  the  mountains,  from  certam 
caverns  which  are  in  the  said  mountains,  and  they  say  that  this  air 
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becomes  thick  and  some  time  afterwards  dissolves  and  changes  into 
water,  which  causes  the  source  of  springs  and  rivers  ? 

**  PaACTiCE. — Do  you  understan4  fully  what  you  say,  that  it  is 
an  air  which  thickens  against  the  vaults  of  caverns,  rocks,  and  that 
this  dissolves  into  water  ?  Grant  that  it  is  so :  at  any  rate  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  manner  of  speaking  is  improper.  You  say  that  it 
is  a  thickened  air,  and  then  it  resolves  itself  into  water.  It  would 
then  be  water  similar  to  that  of  which  I  say  that  it  is  raised,  of 
which  we  speak  as  clouds.  *  *  I  do  not  deny  that  the  waters 
enclosed  in  the  caverns  and  abysses  of  the  mountains  can  exhale 
against  the  rocks  and  vaults  which  overhang  the  said  abysses :  but 
I  deny  that  this  is  the  whole  cause  of  the  origin  of  springs :  it  is 
so  far  from  it,  that  if  you  consider  how  since  the  creation  of  the 
world  there  have  continually  proceeded  from  the  said  mountains 
springs,  rivers  and  brooks,  you  will  easily  understand  that  it  is 
impossible  that  the  said  caverns  could  supply  with  water  for  a  year, 
or  for  a  month,  as  many  rivers  as  flow  daily  down.  *  *  I  do 
not  deny  that  the  watery  vapours  from  the  subterranean  caverns 
may  contain  a  large  quantity  of  water:  but  it  must  necessarily 
have  been  placed  and  carried  thither  by  the  posts  and  messengers 
of  God,  that  is  to  say,  the  winds,  rains,  storms  and  tempests,  as  it 
is  written  that  they  are  the  heralds  of  the  justice  of  God.  The 
waters,  then,  in  caverns  have  been  placed  there  by  the  rains  en- 
gendered as  well  of  waters  that  have  risen  from  the  sea  as  of  those 
from  the  earth  and  from  all  humid  things,  in  the  drying  of  which 
their  aqueous  vaj[)ours  are  raised  up  on  high  to  fall  again.  And 
thus  the  waters  do  not  cease  to  ascend  and  descend ;  as  the  sun 
and  the  moon  have  in  their  action  no  repose,  in  like  manner  the 
waters  never  cease  to  labour  in  engendering  and  producing,  going 
and  coming  as  God  gave  to  them  commandment."  ^ 

Falissy,  having  in  the  next  place  pointed  out  the  hard  texture  of 
rocks  and  mountains,  by  virtue  of  which  they  serve  as  a  skeleton 
under  the  softer  earth,  proceeds  to  the  fuller  elaboration  of  his 
views.  They  are  quite  accurate  and  philosophical ;  and  never  did 
a  naturalist — unaffected  and  clear-sighted  as  most  naturalists  are — 
unfold  the  results  of  his  observation  with  more  exquisite  simplicity. 
^  Discours  AdmirabUs,  pp.  42-46. 
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"  Having  taken  this  consideration,"  Falissy  says — he  has  been 
speaking  of  the  hardness  of  the  rocks — '^  into  your  memory,  you 
can  understand  the  reason  why  more  springs  and  rivers  proceed 
from  the  mountains  than  from  the  remainder  of  the  earth ;  which 
is  no  other  thing  than  that  the  rocks  and  mountains  retain  the 
water  from  the  rains,  as  they  might  be  held  by  a  brazen  vessel. 
And  the  said  water  falling  upon  the  said  mountains  over  the  earths 
and  cleflts,  always  descend,  and  are  not  stopped  until  they  have 
found  some  spot  grounded  with  stone  or  rock  tolerably  close- 
grained  or  condensed ;  and  then  they  rest  on  such  a  bottom,  and 
having  found  some  channel  or  other  opening,  they  peep  out  in 
fountains  or  in  brooks  and  rivers  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
opening  to  the  receptacles :  and  inasmuch  as  such  a  source  cannot 
run  contrary  to  its  nature  on  the  mountains,  it  descends  into  the 
▼alleys.  And  though  the  beginnings  of  the  said  sources  coming 
from  the  mountains  can  scarcely  be  large,  there  comes  to  them  aid 
from  all  parts,  by  which  they  are  aggrandised  and  augmented :  and 
especially  from  the  lands  or  mountains  which  are  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  said  sources.     *     * 

^^Let  us  come  now  to  the  reason  why  there  are  not  water- 
sources  in  the  lowlands  and  plains  as  in  the  mountains.  You 
should  understand  that  if  all  the  earth  were  sandy,  loose  or  spongy, 
like  the  cultivable  lands,  water-springs  would  not  be  found  in  any 
place  whatever.  For  the  rain-waters  falling  on  the  said  earths 
would  descend  ever  lower  and  lower  towards  the  centre,  and  could 
never  remain  anywhere  to  make  either  wells  or  springs.  The 
reason  why  water  is  found  whether  in  wells  or  springs,  is  no  other 
than  because  they  have  found  a  floor  of  stone  or  argillaceous  earth, 
which  can  hold  water  as  well  as  stone ;  and  if  any  one  seeks  water 
in  sandy  soils,  he  will  not  find  it  unless  there  be  under  the  water 
some  day,  stone,  slate  or  mineral,  by  which  the  rain-water  is 
stopped  upon  its  passage  through  the  earth.  You  may  tell  me 
that  you  have  seen  several  springs  proceeding  out  of  sandy  soils,  or 
even  out  of  sand  itself:  to  which  I  answer,  as  above,  that  there  is 
below  some  floor  of  stone,  and  that  if  the  spring  rises  higher  than 
the  sand,  it  comes  also  from  a  higher  ground.**^ 
1  JHseours  Admirdbki^  pp.  48,  49. 
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Palissy,  having  thus  demoostrated  tbe  canse  of  springs,  is  about 
to  pass  to  the  practical  application  of  his  knowledge^  wlien  be 
remembers  one  or  two  more  argnments  against  the  prevailing 
notion  that  fountains  are  supplied  by  channels  from  the  sea. 
When  the  sea  retires,  he  says,  the  channels  emptied  of  sea  are 
nererthekss  not  empty :  they  contain  air.  If,  then,  the  channels 
be  perfectly  closed,  how  is  the  air  to  escape  before  the  sea  on  its 
return,  since  the  sea  cannot  pass  in  unless  air  passes  out  p  ^  I  hxve 
another  lingular  illiBtration,"  he  adds,  *'  and  it  shaQ  be  the  last  on 
this  head,  which  is,  that  in  the  districts  suid  islands  of  Xaintonge 
bordering  the  sea,  there  are  sundry  small  towns  and  Tillages 
with  both  sweet  and  salt  wells ;  one  may  see  clearly  thereby  that 
the  wells  of  which  the  water  is  salt  are  supplied  l^  the  sea,  and 
the  wells  of  sweet  water  wMch  are  near  the  salt  wells  and  also 
near  the  sea,  are  supplied  by  the  runnings  of  the  rain  that  eome 
&om  inland  parts.  And  what  is  more,  and  well  to  be  noted, 
there  are  sundry  little  islands  environed  and  surrounded  by  the 
water  of  the  sea,  even  some  of  them  do  not  contain  an  acre  of  dry 
land,  in  which  there  exist  wells  of  sweet  water;  this  makes  it 
certain  that  such  wells  have  not  their  course  on  the  spot  nor  from 
the  sea ;  but  from  the  flow  of  the  rains  traversing  the  earth  until 
they  have  found  a  bottom,  as  I  have  already  said.**^ 

The  rest  of  the  essay  Palissy  devotes  to  practical  ideas ;  there 

^  BkcovTS  AdmrdbkSy  p.  52.  The  following  passage  fhnn  Pltn^M  kit  FB- 
grvmage  (1617),.  chap.  xUL  §  3,  further  illustrates  the  opinions  held  inand  after 
the  time  of  Palissy  on  ^^  the  Originall  of  Fountaines;  which  hoth  Scriptnre 
and  reason,  finding  no  other  store  sufficient,  derine  fipom  the  sea,  hew  i^be^ 
toQ  firom  thence  conueyed  by  secret  channels  and  concanities  vnder  the  earth, 
and  by  what  workemen  of  Nature  thus  wrought  into  new  and  fresh  waters. 
Sealer's  experiment  to  proue  the  sea- water  at  the  bottome  fredi,  hy  bottles 
filled  there  by  cunning  diners  or  otherwise,  is  by  Pairitiut  his  expotence,  as 
he  saith,  found  false.  And  this  freshnesse  of  the  springs,  notwithstanding 
their  salt  originall  from  the  sea,  may  rather  be  ascaribed  to  pereobitiaD  and 
straynlng  through  the  nairow  spungie  passages  of  the  earth,  which  makes  them 
leaue  behinde  (as  an  exacted  toll)  their  colour,  thicknesse,  and  saltnesse.  Now 
how  it  should  come  to  passe  that  they  should  spring^  o^  of  the  earth,  beiBg 
hi^er  than  the  sea,  yea,  out  of  the  highest  moimtalnea,  hath,  exerdaed  the 
wits  of  phylosophers  *,  some  ascribing  it  to  a  sucking  quaUtie  of  the  thirstie  or 
spungie  earth,  some  to  the  weight  of  the  eavth  pressing  and  foic&ig  the  wstaES 
vpwards,  some  to  the  motion  of  the  sea  continnaily  (as  in  a  pnmpe)  thmstiiig 
forwards  water.  »  *  «  And  Mr.  lA^cOe,  in  a  Treatise  of  the  Originall  of 
Springs,  attributeth  the  sani»to  wadef'eaarth  fins.*' 
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oooar,  however,  in  the  course  of  it  two  more  philosophical  sugges- 
tions. The  difference  in  the  size  of  springs  he  aecoonts  for  hy 
the  different  distance  which  the  waters  may  have  flowed  under- 
grotind  before  they  found  an  outlet,  and  by  the  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent of  surface  from  which  they  have  received  the  drainage.  The 
continuance  of  springs  during  the  dry  weather  he  explains  by 
pointing  out  that  the  process  of  percolation  through  the  earth  is 
very  gradual,  and  that  the  supply  of  one  rainy  season  can  thus  set 
in  before  the  supply  left  by  the  last  season  is  quite  exhausted. 

On  the  subject  of  artificial  fountains  the  doctrines  of  Palissy 
are  in  the  highest  degree  ingenious.  They  are  founded  on  a  strict 
imitation  of  the  ways  of  nature.  The  landlord  who  has  on  his 
estate  a  rock  or  mountain,  should  regulate  its  drainage  by  stopping 
up  with  masonry  all  crannies  and  wild  outlets  for  the  water,  aiding 
here  and  there  with  a  few  artificial  channels,  and  so  managing 
that  the  rain  passing  through  the  surface-soil  should  all  drain 
downward  to  one  point  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  In  order 
that  the  flow  of  water  may  not  be  impetuous  or  destructive  in  a 
time  of  heavy  rain,  Bernard  suggests  that  its  course  through  all 
larger  channels  should  be  obstructed  by  great  stones,  and  that,  as 
further  barrier,  as  well  as  by  way  of  profitable  investment,  trees 
should  be  planted  over  the  whole  mountain* side,  and  plants  encou- 
raged to  grow  under  their  shade.  The  water,  collected  at  the 
base  of  the  hill  in  a  large  reservoir,  is  to  filtrate  through  a  bed  of 
sand  into  a  second  reservoir,  and  into  a  third  if  convenient,  which 
will  be  the  fountain,  and  which  may  be  decorated  at  pleasure. 
The  water  is  to  be  drawn  by  a  tap,  and  a  second  tap  over  a  small 
receptacle  is  to  supply  pure  water  when  it  is  needed  for  the  use  of 
cattle.  When  the  house  is  somewhat  far  from  the  gathering- 
ground,  the  water  is  to  be  brought  from  the  reservoir  in  pipes. 

On  level  ground,  where  there  is  no  mountain,  each  landowner 
is  taught  how  to  make  a  gathering-ground  for  his  own  private 
use.  Selecting  a  field,  he  is  to  give  a  slope  to  it  of  about  four 
feet,  by  carrying  the  earth  from  one  end  to  the  other.  He  is  then 
to  pave  his  sloping  field  with  stone,  or  slate,  or  clay,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  it  make  his  reservoir.  But  tljiere  is  no  need  that  he 
should  make  no  other  use  of  his  gathering-ground.     Having 
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established  the  impervious  base,  planting  trees  in  it,  and  leaving  a 
little  room  around  their  stems,  he  may  cover  it  with  cultivable 
soil,  and  plant  a  field  through  which  the  rains  will  percolate,  and 
under  which  they  may  run  slowly  down  into  the  reservoir.  From 
the  reservoir,  through  a  sand-filter  to  the  fountain,  the  water  will 
pass  as  in  the  other  case. 

In  districts  where  there  is  no  stone,  nor  clay,  the  inclined  field 
may  be  made  of  beaten  earth  turfed  over,  and  shaded  from  the 
sun  by  surrounding  trees.  The  network  of  grass-roots  will  form 
a  floor,  and  the  rain-water  will  run  down  such  a  slope,  towards  the 
artificial  fountain. 

Theory  objects  to  Bernard  that  his  reservoirs  for  surface- 
drainage  are  mere  cisterns.  Palissy  replies,^  that  they  have  a 
fair  right  to  be  called  natural  springs,  because  they  are  formed  ia 
the  same  way.  '^  I  have  said  to  you  that  they  resemble  natural 
fountidns  in  all  points  but  two ;  the  first  is,  as  I  have  said,  that 
nature  is  assisted :  just  as  sovnng  com,  tnuning  and  cutting  vines 
is  ^d  to  nature :  the  second  is  of  greater  weight  and  cannot  be 
imderstood  unless  you  have  in  mind  the  former  part  of  my  dis- 
course, and  having  understood  that  properly,  you  will  be  able  to 
judge  by  the  proofs  I  have  alleged  that  none  of  the  natural  foun- 
tsans  can  produce  water  of  the  good  quality  of  which  you  can  be 
so  assured  as  of  the  quality  of  that  which  I  have  taught  you  how 
to  make.  The  reason  is,  as  you  may  have  seen,  that  the  whole 
earth  is  full  of  different  kinds  of  earths  and  minerals,  and  that  it 
is  impossible  that  water  passing  by  the  conduits  of  the  rocks  and 
veins  of  the  earth  should  not  bring  with  it  some  salt  or  hurtful 
mineral,  which  cannot  happen  with  the  fountsun  of  which  I  have 
instructed  you.  Then  you  knoVir  well  that  it  is  a  general  rule 
that  the  lightest  waters  are  the  best:  I  ask  you  is  there  water 
lighter  than  that  of  the  rains  ?  I  have  told  you  already  how  they 
have  risen  before  they  descended,  and  that  happened  through  the 
power  of  a  warm  exhalation :  now  the  waters  which  have  risen 
can  contain  in  themselves  but  little  earthy  substance  and  still  less 
of  mineral.  And  this  water  which  has  so  lightly  ascended  by 
exhalation,  descends  again  upon  ground  which  you  know  well  to 
^  Discours  Admrdbktf  pp.  58,  59. 
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be  free  from  mineral  or  hurtful  matter."  If,  therefore,  says  Fa- 
lissy,  any  difference  in  name  is  to  distinguish  his  fountains  firom 
those  which  flow  without  assistance,  he  would  call  those  Wild 
fountains,  ^' just  as  fruit-trees  which  grow  naturally  in  the  woods 
are  called  wild:  and  heing  transplanted  are  softened  and  improved 
for  use.  And  if  you  would  understand  hetter  that  rain-waters 
are  the  lightest,  and  in  consequence  the  hest,  question  a  little  the 
dyers  and  the  sugar-refiners,  they  will  tell  you  that  the  rain-water 
is  best  for  their  business  and  for  many  other  things." 

The  practical  principles  taught  by  the  shrewd  Potter  in  this 
treatise,  are  precisely  those  in  which  sanitary  writers  are  at  this 
day  busily  endeavouring  to  instruct  the  public.  The  system  of 
surface-drainage  taught  by  Master  Bernard  has  been  applied 
among  us  only  during  the  last  few  years,  and  is  slowly  coming  to 
be  regarded  as  the  best  means  of  providing  for  the  water-supply 
of  all  large  towns.  The  opinions  recorded  in  1580  by  Master  Ber* 
nard  of  the  Tuileries,  found  a  complete  echo  nearly  three  hundred 
years  afterwards  in  the  report  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  on 
the  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis,  issued  in  1850.  Our  Board 
of  Health  has  been  not  less  decided  in  its  censure  of  well-water, 
than  Bernard  Palissy  was  in  his  own  day.  The  board,  after  pointing 
out,  as  Palissy  had  pointed  out,  the  admixture  of  foul  matter  with 
the  wells  of  towns,  told  us  that  *'  deep  well-water  is  free  from  these 
surface  animal  and  vegetable  impurities,  but  it  has  generally  more 
of  mineral  impurity"  ^  (so  taught  Bernard),  "  and  is  usually  unat- 
tainable in  sufficient  quantity  at  a  moderate  expense."  In  Ber- 
nard's time  that  last  objection  had  especial  force,  and  was  dwelt 
upon  by  the  Potter,  as  we  have  seen,  with  ample  emphasis.  The 
board  gave  copious  evidence  which  it  declared  to  be  ^'  conclusive 
in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  sof^-water  supply  by 
means  of  gathering-grounds."  The  idea  of  its  gathering-grounds 
it  adopted  from  "  the  new  practice  in  Lancashire,"  and  the  new 
practice  in  Lancashire  is,  in  effect,  that  which  Bernard  taught  two 

*  "  Instinct  or  experience,**  says  Mr.  Yonatt,  whom  the  Eeport  of  ike  Board 
o/HedUh  (p.  67)  quotes  gladly,  "  has  made  the  horse  himself  conscious  of  this, 
for  he  wHl  never  drink  hard  water  if  he  has  access  to  soft ;  he  will  leave  the  most 
transparent  water  of  the  well  for  a  river,  although  the  water  may  be  turbid, 
and  even  for  the  muddiest  pooL" 
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himdred  and  seventy  years  ago.  '<  The  new  practiee  in  Lanea- 
sbire  has  been/'  the  report  of  the  board  informs  us,  ''  to  take  eorae 
eleymted  ground,  generally  sterile  moorland  or  sand  heath,  and  to  run 
a  catch-water  trench  or  conduit  round  the  hill,  midway,  or  as  high 
up  as  may  be  conTcnient  for  the  sake  of  fiiU,  regard  b^g  had  to 
the  space  of  the  gathering-ground.  An  embankment  is  thrown 
across  some  natural  gorge,  at  the  nearest  point  at  which  a  reser- 
voir may  be  farmed  without  the  expense  of  excavation.  Into  this 
the  rain-water  is  led  and  stored,  having  in  many  instanees  been 
previously  filtered."^ 

The  Lancashire  men,  on  the  point  of  water-supply,  are  not  in 
advance  of  the  self-educated  Potter.  The  secrets  he  had  gathered 
from  devout  communion  with  nature,  Bernard  did  not  hide.  He 
told  them  as  he  could ;  he  called  the  learned  men  about  him  in  his 
cabinet,  and  placed  his  self-taught  knowledge  freely  before  them; 
he  wrote  it  down  plainly  in  his  mother  tongue  and  printed  it,  and 
scattered  it  in  print.  He  declared  himself  ready  to  be  visited  in 
his  own  house  and  answer  questions,  or  give  more  abundant  ex- 
planations of  his  doctrines  to  any  man  by  whom  they  were  desired. 
To  the  utmost  limit  of  his  energies,  and  they  were  great,  by  ordi- 
nary and  by  extraordinary  means,  the  humble  artisan  endeavoured 
to  diffuse  his  knowledge.  His  efforts  were  unsuccessfuL  France 
in  that  miserable  age  could  not  attend  to  sdence,  and  they  who 
praised  the  ingenuity  of  Master  Bernard  of  the  Tuileries,  were 
most  concerned  to  wonder  that  it  should  be  displayed  by  a  man 
ignorant  of  Greek  and  Latin.  There  would  have  been  a  hearing 
for  the  naturalist  out  of  France  if  he  could  only  have  spoken  to 
the  world  in  what  was  then  the  universal  tongue  of  science ;  he 
would  have  won  also  more  respect  in  his  own  country.  Bat  Ber- 
nard could  write  only  in  his  mother  tongue  words  whose  extreme 
simplicity  and  ease  discredited  his  claim  to  rank  as  a  philosopher. 
So,  were  an  eagle  to  be  nested  among  owls,  the  owls  might  look 
upon  him  as  a  clever  though  eccentric  bird ;  but  they  would  pity 
him  for  wanting  gravity  of  aspect,  and  censure  his  perverted  taste 
for  flying  out  into  the  daylight. 

^  Mi^HiH  of  ike  Gmteral  Board  of  EeaUh  on  tkeStmbf  ofWiOer  to  Oe  Metro- 
PoKjO850),  p.  84. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DO0TEI5BS  OF  PAIiISST:   AiCHEMT  AICD  THE  OEieiN 
OF  METALS. 

Bbouage,  a  small  town,  with  a  harbour,  is  situated  on  the 
coast  among  tiie  marshes  of  Saintonge.  It  was  built  upon  ground 
rescued  from  the  sea  by  Jacques,  a  Sire  de  Pons,  under  the  reigns 
of  Charles  VII.  and  Louis  XI.  The  town  having  been  fortified 
by  this  Jacques,  was  named  after  him  Jacqueyille,  or  Jacopolis, 
soon  afterwards  corrupted  into  Jaques  Pauly.  It  wa£i  a  pros- 
perous salt-marsh  district,  and  the  name  Brouage  indicates  its 
nature,  being  taken  from  a  Celtic  word,  '^  brou,"  meaning  marshy 
soiL  The  town  of  Brouage,  not  far  from  the  old  home  of  Paliasy, 
in  Saintes,  had  undergone  two  sieges  during  the  civil  wars :  the 
last  in  the  year  1570.  Saintes  also  had  been  besieged,  and  the 
whole  district  of  Saintonge  was  trampled  down  repeatedly  by 
combatants.  The  town  of  Brouage,  when  besieged,  had  suffered 
much  from  want  of  water.  B^membering  this  fact,  and  being 
most  £euniliar  with  the  district,  Palissy  adds  to  his  essay  upon 
waters  and  fountains  an  '*  AdverUsement  to  the  Governor  and  In- 
habitants of  Jaques  Pauly,  otherwise  named  Brouage,"^  to  explaiu 
to  them  that  the  situation  of  their  town  is  suitable  for  the  supply 
of  iheir  want  by  sur£ace-drainage,  at  a  very  small  expense. 

Having  completed  the  statement  of  his  Theory  of  Springs,  and 
l^e  application  of  his  theory  to  practice,  Palissy  devotes  a  page  or 
two  to  a  short  essay — always,  of  couise,  using  the  form  of  dialogue 
— uipon  the  bore  in  the  Dordogne.^  If  it  were  caused  by  the  op- 
position of  the  tide,  he  does  not  see  why  it  should  take  place  only 
at  one  time  in  the  year,  and  why  it  should  not  take  place  in  the 
Garonne  also,  since  both  rivers  flow  into  the  same  estuary.  These 
questions  he  had  pondered  on  the  Bee  d'Ambez,  the  narrow  point 
of  land  between  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers;  and  he  endea- 
vours to  explain  a  difficulty  that  was  in  his  day  perfectly  inexpli- 

^  Difconrf  AcMraUu,  p.  75.  ^  Ihii,  pp.  76-81. 
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cable,  by  the  suggestion  of  an  ingenious  idea.  This  little  essay 
contains,  also,  a  notice  of  the  stormy  passage  of  Maumusson  among 
the  islands  of  S^ntonge,  named  by  Rabelais  among  the  most 
dangerous  spots  on  the  French  coast.  Here,  also,  Palissy  had 
looked  on  thoughtfully,  and  taught  himself  how  waves  are  lifted 
by  the  friction  of  the  wind. 

After  briefly  noticing  these  matters,  the  venerable  Potter  bends 
his  white  hairs  over  the  paper,  and  prepares  his  pen  for  a  more 
delicate  investigation.  A  bold  attack  on  alchemy  in  France,  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  could  not  fail  to  give  a  great  deal  of  offence, 
since  alchemy  was  practised  by  physicians,  nobles,  even  kings.  Ber- 
nard was  not  likely  to  speak  otherwise  than  boldly,  but  he  was  not 
willing  to  offend  an  entire  class  of  men,  which  included  many  of 
his  patrons  and  familiar  friends.  The  treatise  upon  alchemy  and 
metals  is  preceded,  therefore,'  by  this  notice  "  To  the  Reader,"^ 
which  is  set  up  by  way  of  lightning-conductor,  to  divert  whatever 
flashes  of  wrath  his  work  might  otherwise  bring  down  upon  his 
head. 

"  Friend  reader,  fhe  great  number  of  my  days  and  the  diversity 
of  men  has  made  me  acquainted  with  the  divers  affections  and 
opinions  more  than  can  be  named  existing  in  the  universe :  among 
which  I  have  found  the  opinion  of  the  multiplication,  generation 
and  augmentation  of  metals,  more  inveterate  in  the  brains  of 
many  men  than  any  of  the  other  opinions.  And  because  I  know 
that  many  seek  for  the  said  knowledge  without  a  thought  of  fraud 
or  malice,  but  because  of  an  assurance  they  have  that  the  thing  is 
possible  :  that  causes  me  to  protest  by  this  writing  that  I  do  not 
at  all  propose  to  blame  three  kinds  of  persons.  That  is  to  say,  the 
nobles  who  occupy  their  minds,  by  way  of  recreation,  and  without 
being  incited  by  a  desire  of  unlawful  gain.  The  second  are  all 
kinds  of  physicians,  who  desire  to  understand  the  ways  of  nature. 
The  third  are  they  who  have  the  means,  and  who  believe  the 
thing  to  be  possible,  and  would  not  on  any  account  make  evil  use 
of  it.  And  because  I  have  undertaken  to  speak  against  thousands 
of  others  who  are  unworthy  of  such  knowledge,  and  totally  inca- 
pable, on  account  of  their  ignorance  and  slight  experience.  Also 
because  they  have  not  the  means  of  supporting  the  losses  which  j 

» JHsGowrs  Admrdbks,  pp.  82,  83. 
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ensue,  they  are  constrained  to  cheat  with  external  dyes  and  sophis- 
tications of  the  metals.  For  these  reasons  I  have  undertaken  to 
speak  boldly,  with  invincible  proofs,  I  say  invincible  to  those  of 
whom  I  speak,  and  if  there  be  any  one  who  may  have  eflfected  so 
much  by  his  labour  that  he  has  moved  the  charity  of  God  to 
reveal  to  him  such  a  secret,  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  of  such 
persons :  But  on  the  contrary,  inasmuch  as  the  capacity  of  my 
own  mind  cannot  fit  itself  to  the  belief  that  such  a  thing  is  pos- 
sible, when  I  shall  see  the  contrary,  and  truth  shall  vanquish  me,  I 
will  confess  that  there  are  no  people  more  hostile  to  science  than 
the  ignorant,  among  whom  I  shall  not  be  at  all  ashamed  to  place 
myself  in  the  first  rank,  in  as  far  as  concerns  the  generation  of 
metals.  And  if  there  be  any  one  to  whom  God  may  have  dis- 
tributed this  gift,  let  him  excuse  my  ignorance  :  for  according  to 
that  which  I  believe  I  am  about  to  put  my  hand  to  my  pen,  to 
pursue  that  which  I  think,  or  to  express  it  better,  that  which  I 
have  learned  with  very  great  labour,  and  not  in  a  few  days,  nor  in 
the  reading  of  a  set  of  books  :  but  in  anatomising  the  womb  of 
the  earth,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  discourse  which  follows." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Bernard  took  much  pains  in  writing  this 
apologetic  note,  and  that  his  remodelled  sentences  are  here  and 
there  left  incomplete.  The  Potter,  though  his  genius  spreads  a 
great  charm  over  his  writing,  was  probably  not  ready  with  his 
pen;  he  says  of  himself,  in  his  treatise  on  Alchemy,  that  he  ^^  could 
write  neither  Latin  nor  Greek,  and  scarcely  French."  The  con- 
sciousness of  technical  defects,  and  the  necessity  of  labouring  for 
that  union  of  extreme  clearness  and  brevity  essential  to  tHe  fit 
communication  of  his  philosophical  views  in  print — before  the  in- 
vention of  book-making— caused  Palissy  to  take  great  pains  over 
his  composition.  We  know  that  he  did  this,  1;>ecause  by  some  acci- 
dent the  printer  received  duplicate  sheets  of  manuscript  belonging 
to  one  portion  of  the  treatise  upon  Alchemy.  Of  these  sheets  one 
was  a  corrected  version  of  the  other;  and  Palissy  appears  not  to 
have  detected  in  good  time  that  the  printer  had  used  them  both, 
one  in  its  proper  place,  the  other  tacked  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
treatise.     A  comparison  of  these  two  pieces  shows  how  carefully 

2a 
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the  Potter  laboured  to  overcome  what  he  regarded  as  the  draw- 
back of  his  '<  rustic  style." 

Once  engaged  upon  his  subject,  Palissy,  of  course,  proceeds  to 
speak  his  mind  without  reserve ;  his  only  care  is  to  speak  clearly. 
His  treatise  is  upon  Metals  and  Alchemy.  He  suggests  modestly 
his  own  theory  of  the  formation  of  metals ;  for  of  the  generation, 
augmentation,  and  congelation  of  metals,  to  which  alehembts 
pretend,  he  says,  '^  it  is  a  work  done  by  the  command  of  God, 
invisibly,  and  of  a  nature  so  very  occult  that  it  was  never  given  to 
a  man  to  know  it.**  Against  alchemy  the  Potter  uses  aU  the 
power  of  his  reason. 

In  regarding  Bernard  as  a  chemist,  we  must  of  course  remem- 
ber that  the  main  truths  of  chemistry  began  to  bud  in  our  own 
century,  and  that  in  the  time  of  Palissy  the  seed  from  which  they 
were  to  come  was  scarcely  planted  in  the  minds  of  the  philosophers. 
Palissy  did  not  decry  alchemy  in  its  decline.  In  1681,  exactly  a 
century  after  the  publication  of  Palissy's  discourses,  Beccher* 
wrote  of  chemists  as  a  strange  class  of  mortals,  impelled  bj  an 
almost  insane  impulse  to  seek  their  pleasure  among  smoke  and 
vapour,  soot  and  flame,  poisons  and  poverty.  "Yet  among  these 
evils,"  he  says,  "  I  seem  to  myself  to  live  so  sweetly,  that  may  I 
die  if  I  would  change  places  with  the  Persian  king.  My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world.  I  trust  that  I  have  got  hold  of  my  pitcher  by 
the  right  handle— the  true  method  of  treating  this  study.  For 
the  pseudo-chemists  seek  gold ;  but  I  have  the  true  philosophy, 
science  which  is  more  precious  than  any  gold."  So  Beccher  was 
proud  to  write  a  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Palissy;  and 
when  we  remember  that  the  Phlogistic  Theory — a  false  but 
serviceable  notion — was  not  propounded  until  that  time,  having, 
indeed,  Beccher  and  Stahl  for  its  establishers,  we  must  not  expect 
more  than  shrewd  pe.rceptions  in  the  best  chemical  theory  that 
could  have  been  propounded  by  the  wit  of  man  in  the  year  1580. 
The  simple  doctrine  of  the  opposition  between  alkali  and  acid  was 
not  at  that  time  known.  It  was  first  taught  by  Francis  de  la  Boe  (a 
Sylvius),  who  was  bom,  thirty-four  years  afterwards,  in  Amsterdam. 

Chemists,  in  the  time  of  Palissy,  supposed  that  there  were  four 
elements,  and  three  principles,  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury.     Of 
*  la  the  Physim  Subterranea,    Preface  to  the  Reader. 
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sulphur  and  mercury  were  made  the  metals.  Tlus  theory  of  thcr 
origin  of  metals  Palissy  disproved.  It  should  be  well  remembered 
that  the  origin  of  metals  is  at  this  day  unknown  to  chemists ;  they 
have  not  yet  been  decomposed  ;  and  we  escape  &om  our  difficulty 
by  saying  that  each  metal  is  an  element  in  itself,  though  we  more 
than  suspect  that  this  also  is  a  theory  that  better  knowledge  will 
explode.  Until  our  own  great  chemist,  Faraday,  in  very  recent 
years,  gave  definite  direction  to  our  thoughts  by  pointing  out  the 
relation  that  subsists  between  ore-producing  veins  and  the  mag- 
netic currents  in  the  earth,  we  had  no  light  to  aid  us  in' discovering 
the  origin  of  metals.  We  say  that  they  were  made  in  the  begin^ 
ning,  and  accordingly  will  be  found  in  the  end ;  so  said  the  philo- 
sophers in  Bernard's  time  of  rocks.  So  said  Palissy  of  nothing. 
In  his  scheme  of  philosophy  the  universe  is  never  idle ;  animal, 
plant,  and  mineral  alike  are  working  always  to  fulfil  the  bene- 
volent designs  of  God.     He  knows  no  idle  substance  in  creation*. 

In  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  formation  of  metals,  he  ob- 
serves, in  the  first  place,  that  when  pure,  they  are  found  deposited 
in  a  crystalline  form.  After  many  years'  reflection  on  the  origin 
of  crystals,  Bernard  tells  us  how  "  one  day  somebody  dbowed  me 
some  tin  ore  that  was  thus  formed  in  points,  another  time  there 
was  shown  to  me  silver  ore  still  cleaving  to  the  rock,  in  which  tihe 
substance  of  the  said  silver  had  been  congealed,  which  ore  was  also 
formed  in  diamond  points.  When  I  had  considered  all  such 
things  I  understood  that  all  stones  and  kinds  of  salt,  marcassites 
and  other  minerals,  of  which  the  congelation  takes  place  in  water, 
contain  in  themselves  some  form  whether  triang^ar,  quadrangular, 
or  pentagon,  and  the  side  which  is  in  the  earth  and  against  the 
rock  cannot  have  any  form  but  that  of  the  surface  on  which  it 
reposes  at  the  time  of  congelation."^ 

Palissy  was  acquainted,  from  observation,  with  the  mode  in 
which  substances  were  slowly  deposited  from  water  in  the  crystal- 
line form.  He  was  aware  of  the  contained  water  of  crystallisation,. 
"  the  crystalline  water  which  has  some  affinity  with  the  generative 
water  presently  to  be  spoken  of."  Palissy  shows,  throughout,  a 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  crystals  of  the  same  substance  are  con- 
^  JDiscours  AdmirdbUSf  pp.  Ill,  112. 
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Btant  in  their  form,  although  this  fact  was  not  recognised  in 
science  before  the  year  1669,  and  crystallography  was  unknown 
as  a  science  upon  which  reasoning  was  to  be  founded  until  the 
time  of  Hauy,  in  1780,  two  centuries  after  the  publishing  of 
Bernard's  book.  Palissy  ascribes,  in  several  places,  the  formation 
of  crystal  to  the  tendency  existing  among  homogeneous  particles 
to  come  together  and  cohere.  "  1  know  well,"  he  l^ays,  with  a 
glance  forward  into  unknown  regions  of  chemistry,  ^'  that  these 
things  have  some  power  of  attrac^ng  one  another,  as  the  loadstone 
attracts  iron.  Also  I  know  well  that  sometimes  I  have  taken  a 
stone  of  fusible  matter,  that  after  {  had  pounded  and  ground  it  as 
fine  as  smoke,  and  having  thus  pulverised  it  I  mingled  it  with 
clay,  some  days  afterwards  when  I  was  about  to  labour  on  the  said 
clay,  I  found  that  the  said  stone  had  begun  to  collect  itself  again, 
although  it  was  so  subtly  mingled  with  the  clay,  that  no  man 
could  have  found  a  stone  so  big  as  the  little  atoms  that  we  see 
upon  the  sunbeams  entering  a  chamber,  a  thing  at  which  I  mar- 
vellously admired.  That  will  induce  you  to  believe  that  the 
matter  of  the  metals  collects  and  congeals  wonderfully,  according 
to  the  order  and  the  wondrous  power  which  God  has  ordained."  ^ 
Crystals,  then,  being  deposited  in  water,  and  containing  water, 
native  metals  being  at  the  same  time  deposited  in  a  crystalline 
form,  Palissy  considered  that  he  could  not  err  in  considering  all 
metals  to  have  been  deposited  froni  water.  He  confirmed  his 
opinion  to  the  hearers  in  his  cabinet,  by  producing  wood  impreg- 
nated with  metal,  and  shells  that  likewise  have  assumed  metallic 
form,  '<  of  which  shells,"  he  says,  <'  I  have  seen  some  quantity  in 
the  cabinet  of  Monsieur  de  Roisi.^  For  my  part  I  have  one  which 
I  showed  to  the  master-mlison  of  the  fortifications  of  Brest,  in 
Lower  Brittany,  who  attested  to  me  that  there  were  many  like  it 
to  be  found  in  that  country.  In  the  cabinet  of  M.  Race,^  a 
famous  surgeon  of  this  town  of  Paris,  there  is  a  stone  of  metallic 
ore,  in  which  there  was  a  fish  of  the  same  substance.     In  the 

1  Discours  Admirables,  pp.  116,  117. 

^  2  Hemy  of  Mesmes  (Diocese  Bazas),  Chevalier  Seigneur  de  Boissy,  was  Coun- 
cillor of  State,  Chancdlor  to  the  King  of  Navarre  in  1572,  and  superintendent 
of  the  house  of  the  Queen  of  France  in  1580. 

«  Monsieur  Ha^  was  Nicolas  Basse  des  Noeux,  surgeon  to  the  king,  who 
died  in  Paris,  1581.    He  left  a  MS.  collection  of  pieces  in  verse  and  prose, 
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region  of  Mansfeld  are  found  a  great  number  of  fishes  reduced 
into  raetal."^  Another  piece  of  tangible  evidence  produced  by 
Bernard  at  his  lectures  was  a  lump  of  slate  in  which  there  was 
contained  a  metallic  crystal,  slate  itself  being  evidently  a  sub- 
aqueous deposit.  He  cites  also,  in  support  of  his  opinion,  the  fact 
of  water  being  found  abundantly  in  mines.  "  One  day  Antony, 
King  of  Navarre,  commanded  to  pursue  the  vein  of  some  silver 
mines  that  had  been  found  in  the  Pyrenees.  But  when  a  small 
quantity  of  ore  had  been  extracted,  the  waters  that  were  found 
compelled  the  overseers  of  the  mines  to  abandon  all.  And  you 
know  well  that  many  mines  have  been  abandoned  for  that  reason."  ^ 

Having  determined,  then,  that  metals  were  deposited  from 
water,  in  which  no  man  ever  saw  them  in  nature  visibly  suspended, 
Palissy  laboured  to  discover  how  this  deposit  could  take  place.  He 
solved  his  difficulty  by  the  suggestion  of  another  element.  Since 
the  crystals,  he  says,  form  in  the  midst  of  common  waters,  re- 
fusing to  have  affinity  with  them  in  their  congelation,  any  more 
than  fat,  oils,  and  other  matters  that  will  separate  themselves  from 
the  common  water :  we  must  conclude,  then,  that  the  water  of 
which  the  crystal  is  formed,  is  of  a  kind  different  to  common 
water;  and  if  it  be  of  a  different  kind,  we  must  assure  ourselves 
that  there  are  two  waters,  the  one  exhalative,  the  other  essensive, 
congelative,  and  generative,  which  two  waters  are  intermingled 
one  with  another  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  impossible  to  distin- 
guish them,  until  one  of  the  two  has  been  congealed.^ 

Having  defined  the  affinity  which  unites  bodies  different  in 
kind,  and  the  attraction  which  is  a  '^supreme  power  that  draws 
together  things  of  the  same  nature" — ^having  pointed  out  some  of 
the  first  principles  of  crystallography,  Palissy  proceeds  to  account 
for  various  phenomena  by  means  of  his  fifth  element,  the  water  of 
crystallisation,  the  germinative  or  congelative  as  opposed  to  the 
exhalative  or  common  water.  This  matter,  flowing  occult  with 
every  stream,  contains  the  germs  of  scents,  flavours,  and  divers 

relatmg  to  the  political  events  of  his  time,  and  an  extensive  library,  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  old  Gothic  romances.  Some  cnrions  old  books,  with  his  name  npon 
ihem,  are  dispersed  among  the  chief  libraries  of  Europe. 

>  IHscoun  Admirabks^  pp»  130,  131.  '  Ibid,  p.  94. 

*  lUd.  p.  128,  et  passim. 
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propepfeies  of  ihings  aftttrwards  to  be  developed.  In  the  seed,  fli^s 
Palissy,  are  the  germs  of  future  leaves  and  branches,  colonic 
odours,  and  ^fiiLed  shapes  of  leaf  and  flower,  all  which  things  it 
draws  out  of  the  earfih;  not  more  wonderful,  says  Bernard,  is  his 
fifth  element^ — ^the  congelative  water,  which  he  supposes  to  be  the 
germ  of  minerab  and  salts.  This  water,  that  is  to  be  obtained 
also  from  crystals,  is  obtained  from  straw  and  vegetative  matter ;  it 
is  dus  wluch  enters  into  the  composition  of  animal  bodies,  which 
are  full  of  fluid,  and  were  born  in  fluid,  to  increase  their  substance. 

Against  the  objection  that  the  manner  of  this  action  is  incom- 
prehensible, Palissy  adduces  other  wonders  equally  beyond  com- 
prehension and  yet  true.  For  example,  he  says,  ^'  I  have  seen  at 
the  time  when  glass-painters  were  in  great  request,  because  they 
painted  figures  in  the  windows  of  the  temples,  that  they  who 
painted  the  said  figures  did  not  venture  to  eat  garlic  or  onions ; 
for  if  they  had  (eaten  any,  the  painting  would  not  hold  upon  the 
glass.  I  knew  one  of  them  named  Jean  de  Connet,  because  he 
had  an  offensive  breath,  all  the  painting  that  he  made  upon  glass 
would  in  no  way  be  made  to  hold  firm,  although  he  was  accom- 
plished in  his  art."  Again :  "  I  have  seen  a  woman  modest,  wise 
and  honourable,  who  when  her  husband  was  in  the  country  felt  by 
some  secret  movement  the  day  on  which  her  husband  would  return."  ^ 

Against  the  alchemists  Palissy  objects  that  it  is  an  error  to 
attempt  the  formation  of  that  by  fire  which  natiu*e  forms  by  water. 
He  bids  them  pound  an  acorn  and  by  art  attempt  to  rebuild  it,  or 
pound  radiant  shells  and  mould  them  again  into  a  glorious  cup  of 
the  like  lustre.     Such  things  are  less  difficult  than  to  create  gold. 

In  speaking  of  shells  rainbow-hued,  Palissy  shows  that  he  did 
not,  like  his  contemporaries,  look  upon  the  rainbow  as  a  simple 

1  "  L^Eau  generative  laquelle  j'appelle  le  cinquiesme  element."  Discours 
Admirables,  p.  308. 

'  Discours  Admirables,  p.  113.  In  the  library  of  St.  Germain  des  Prez  there 
are  some  MS.  extracts  from  the  works  of  Palissy,  by  a  contemporary  student, 
who  adds  to  this  passage  the  following  statement  from  his  own  experience: 
"  The  wife  of  Master  Jean  de  la  Moltrete,  named  Master  Jean  de  Rochnions, 
living  at  the  said  place  in  Garry,  assured  all  the  people  of  her  house,  one 
morning  at  the  end  of  May,  1682,  that  I  should  arrive  that  evening,  which 
proved  to  be  true,  I  returmng  from  Lyons,  on  which  journey  I  had  been  away 
nearly  two  months.  Such  movements,  I  say,  4)elong  not  only  to  human  and 
brute  creatures,  but  also  to  the  vegetative  and  metallic." 
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wonder  in  the  sky^  *'  I  considered,"  he  ssiys,  ^^  that  the  cause  of 
ihe  rainhow  ooold  onlf  he  that  the  sun-Ught  passed  directly  across 
the  rains  that  are  opposite  the  sun :  for  one  never  saw  a  rainhow 
to  which  the  sun  was  not  opposite ;  also  one  never  saw  a  rainhow 
through  which  the  rain  was  not  falling."  ^ 

The  arguments  of  Palissy  against  the  alchemists  it  is  not  neces*^ 
sary  in  the  present  day  to  reproduce.     Of  the  ahsurdity  of  the 
helief  that  hy  the  philosopher's  stone  gold  could  he  multipUed  a 
hundredfold,  Bernard  had  an  extremely   keen  perception.      To 
the  assertion  of  his  antagonist,  that  he  had  with  his  own  hand, 
under  the  direction  of  an  alchemist,  douhled  a  piece  of  silver 
money,  Palissy  answers  with  the  exposition  of  a  common  £raud. 
A  second  piece  of  metal  had  heen  fastened  hy  wax  to  the  end  of 
the  rod  with  which  the  cauldron  had  heen  stirred,  and  the  wax 
melting,  had  left  the  silver  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot.     Other 
frauds  Bernard  exposes,  and  especially  dwells   upon  the  large 
quantity  of  had  money  that  had  heen  put  into  circulation  hy  men 
who  carried  on  the  business  of  coiners  under  the  cloak  of  alchemy. 
"  There  was  a  fidse  coiner  (of  Beam)  taken  in  the  diocese  of 
Xaintonge,  on  whom  were  found  four  hundred  counters  ready  to 
he  marked,  no  jeweller  or  other  man  would  have  supposed  their 
metal  to  he  had.    For  they  answered  like  good  coin  to  the  hammer 
and  the  flame,  were  right  in  touch  and  tone.     But  when  they 
were  tested  the  &aud  was  discovered.     At  that  time  there  was  a 
provost  at  Xaintes,  named  Grimaut,  who  assured  me  that  in  pro- 
ceeding against  a  coiner  the  same  gave  him  the  names  and  sur- 
names of  a  hundred  and  sixty  men,  who  were  his  fellow-tradesmen, 
together  with  their  ages,  qualities  and  abodes,  and  other  certain 
marks  of  recognition.     And  when  I  inquired  of  the  said  provost 
why  he  did  not  cause  the  apprehension  of  the  said  coiners  named 
upon  his  list,  he  replied  to  me  that  he  dared  not  undertake  it :  be- 
cause there  were  in  their  number  many  judges  and  magistrates, 
as  well  of  the  Bordelois  and  Perigord  as  of  Limousin :  and  that  if 
he  had  venturfed  to  annoy  them,  they  would  have  found  means  to 
p«  him  to  death."^ 

Of  the  facility  and  skill  with  which  delusions  might  be  prac- 
*  DUcoura  Admirabks^  p.  107.  «  Ibid.  pp.  99,  100. 
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tised,  Palissj  gives  this  illustration :  "  The  Sieur  de  Courlange, 
valet-de-chambre  to  the  king,  knew  many  such  artifices,  if  he  had 
cared  to  use  them.  For  one  day  happening  to  discuss  these  things 
before  King  Charles  the  Ninth,  he  boasted  by  way  of  jest,  that 
he  would  teach  him  to  make  gold  and  silver,  to  experiment  upon 
which  matter  he  commanded  the  said  Courlaoge  to  prepare  for  the 
work  promptly :  this  was  done,  and  on  the  day  of  trial  the  scud 
De  Courlange  brought  two  phials  full  of  water,  clear  as  spring- 
water,  which  was  so  well  prepared  that  on  putting  a  needle  or 
other  piece  of  iron  to  steep  in  one  of  the  said  phials  it  became 
suddenly  of  the  colour  of  gold,  and  the  iron  being  steeped  in  the 
other  phial  became  of  the  colour. of  silver:  then  quicksilver  was 
put  into  the  said  phials,  which  suddenly  congealed :  that  of  one  of 
the  phials  taking  a  golden  colour,  that  of  the  other  being  like  to 
silver :  of  which  the  king  took  the  t\^o  lumps  and  went  boasting 
to  his  mother  that  he  had  learned  how  to  make  gold  and  silver. 
And  all  the  while  this  was  a  deception,  as  the  said  De  Courlange 
has  told  me  with  his  own  mouth.**^ 

Palissy  tells  also  of  the  devices  by  which  alchemists  endeavoured 
to  hatch  gold,  by  exposing  their  materials  to  a  slow,  continued 
heat,  resembling  that  of  incubation.  Some  placed  the  fire  at  a 
distance  from  their  would-be  golden  eggs,  and  conducted  the  heat 
through  a  flue  with  many  doors,  by  which  to  regulate  the  tempe- 
rature. Others  used  the  heat  of  a  lamp,  with  a  wick  perpetually 
equal,  and  hoped  that  in  the  end  this  would  produce  the  attainment 
of  their  object.  "  I  say,"  Bernard  tells  us,  "  that  some  have  waited 
many  years, — witness  the  magnificent  Maigret,^  a  learned  man  of 
great  experience  in  these  matters,  who  nevertheless  being  unable 
to  come  by  his  desire,  boasted  that  if  the  wars  had  not  put  out  his 
lamp  before  the  time  he  should  have  found  the  aloahest." 

As  a  last  illustration  of  the  views  of  Palissy  upon  the  subject  of 
alchemy,  we  may  refer  to  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  ad- 

*  Discowrs  AdmirabUs^  p.  98. 

s  Louis  Maigret  had  translated  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  composed  srs- 
tematic  works  upon  French  grammar.  He  had  also  edited  a  series  of  «- 
gravings  firom  Albert  Durer.  Palissy  may  periiaps  call  him  magnificent  because 
he  was  a  pompous  personagd.  He  speaks  of  him  in  another  treatise  with  the 
same  epithet. 
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Vantage  to  be  derived  even  if  five  or  six  Frenchmen  really  did 
discover  the  philosopher's  stone.  "  I  have  been  told,"  urges 
Theory,  ^'  by  several  alchemists,  that  if  they  could  succeed  they 
would  make  gold  enough  for  " — a  good  sixteenth-century  ideal  of 
the  use  of  a  great  deal  of  gold — '^  for  carrying  on  the  war  against 
all  adversaries  and  even  against  the  Turks." 

Palissy  replies  to  this,  "  I  tell  you  on  the  contrary  that  we  had 
better  have  in  France  a  plague,  a  war  and  a  famine,  than  six  men 
who  could  make  gold  in  such  abundance  as  you  say.  For  af^r 
all  had  been  assured  that  it  was  possible  to  make  it,  everybody 
would  despise  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  would  study  to  find 
out  how  to  make  gold,  and  in  this  way  the  whole  land  would  be 
left  fallow,  and  all  the  forests  of  France  would  not  supply  the 
alchemists  with  charcoal  for  six  years.  They  who  have  studied 
histories  say  that  a  king  having  found  some  gold  mines  in  his 
kingdom,  employed  the  chief  part  of  his  subjects  in  extracting  and 
refining  the  said  metal,  which  caused  the  lands  to  remain  fallow, 
and  famine  to  arise  in  his  dominions.  But  the  queen  (as  beiug 
prudent  and  moved  with  charity  towards  her  subjects)  caused  to 
be  made  secretly  capons,  pullets,  pigeons  and  other  viands  of  pure 
gold,  and  when  the  king  would  dine,  she  caused  these  viands  to  be 
served,  whej:eat  he  was  glad,  not  understanding  the  point  at  which 
the  queen  was  aiming :  but  seeing  that  no  other  food  was  brought 
to  him  he  began  to  lose  his  temper,  seeing  which  the  queen  sup- 
plicated him  to  consider  that  gold  was  not  meat,  and  that  he 
would  do  better  to  employ  his  subjects  in  the  cijJtivation  of  the 
ground  than  in  the  search  for  gold.  If  you  are  not  convinced 
by  so  good  an  example,  consider  within  yourself  and  be  assured 
that  if  there  were,  as  you  say,  six  men  in  France  who  knew  how 
to  make  gold,  they  would  make  so  large  a  quantity  thereof  that 
the  least  of  them  would  wish  to  establish  himself  as  a  monarch, 
and  they  would  wage  war  with  each  other,  and  after  the  secret 
had  been  divulged,  so  much  gold  would  be  made  that  none  would 
be  willing  to  g^ve  in  exchange  for  it  bread  or  wine."^ 

'  Dtscours  AdmirabkSj  pp.  122,  128. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

BOCTEDfTES  OF  PALISST :   THE  BOCKS  AJSTD  FIELDS. 

FoTUBLE  gold  has  already  been  referred  to  in  these  pages ;  a 
smaU  treatise  pointing  out  its  useless  character  as  medicine  follows 
the  treatise  upon  alchemy  and  metals.^  The  belief  in  this  prepara- 
tion, almost  universsd  in  the  time  of  Palissy,  did  not  die  out  very 
rapidly.  The  potable  gold  of  Mademoiselle  Grimaldi  has  not  long 
been  out  of  use  in  Paris,  and  a  recdpt  for  making  potable  gold 
was  still  contained  in  the  dispensatory  of  the  Paris  Faculty  of 
Medicine  two  centuries  after  the  delivery  of  Bernard's  lectures. 

From  potable  gold  Bernard  passes  on  to  mithridate,^  the  enlarged 
version  of  a  receipt  supposed  to  have  been  found  by  Pompey  in  the 
tent  of  Mithridates.  There  was  a  supposed  antidote  to  poison 
(perhaps  used  really  as  an  antidote  against  malaria),  composed  of 
salt>  figs,  almonds,  nuts,  and  rue-leaves ;  and  there  was  also  a 
formidable  prescription,  indading  fifty-four  items.  This  prescrip- 
tion was  enlarged  afberwards,  on  the  occasion  of  a  plague,  to  a 
conspiracy  against  the  stomach  of  some  three  hundred  drugs, 
invented  by  a  council  of  physicians.  Against  this  absurdity,  and 
the  whole  practice  of  making  long  prescriptions,  buttressed  as  it 
was  by  the  confidence  of  the  profession,  Palissy  battered  argu- 
ments, and  with  the  arguments  he  brought,  as  usual,  into  the  field 
a  light  troop  of  apt  illustrations,  well  equipped  and  furnished  by 
his  ready  wit.  The  scent  of  a  bouquet  containing  many  fragrant 
flowers  is  inferior,  he  says,  in  delicacy  to  the  fragrance  of  a  single 
blossom;  the  meat  of  capons,  pigeons,  partridges,  pounded  to> 
gether,  would  not  have  so  good  a  flavour  as  the  meat  of  one  of 
them  alone;  azure,  vermilion,  green,  and  other  colours,  rubbed 
into  a  mass,  yield  an  unsightiy  compound;  so  also  many  properties 
of  medicine  combined  into  a  lump  yield  a  result  which  cannot 
be  foretold,  and  which  will  be  of  less  value  to  the  physician  than 

*  Discours  Admrabks,  pp.  138-148.  «  Wd,  pp.  148-166. 
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a  medicme  coniaiaing  only  one  or  two  ingredients  jadicioosly 
selected. 

A  dispute  which  Faliaey  had  maintamed  with  some  learned 
friends,  one  winter's  day,  while  standmg  by  the  Seine,  opposite 
his  workshop,  next  occois  to  his  mind,  and  suggests  a  brief  essay. 
Its  subject  IS  the  formation  of  ice,^  and  Falissy  maintains  by  argu- 
ment that  it  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  that  it  does 
not,  according  to  a  common  belief,  form  under  water  and  ascend. 
The  question  remained  subject  to  debate  even  in  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century^  The  essays  on  salts  and  on  common  salt,^ 
— ^which  follow  next,  have  been  sufficiently  referred  to  in  a  former 
part  of  this  biography.  The  next  dialogue,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  whole,  is  that  upon  stones.  Between  this  and  the 
elaborate  treatise  upon  marl,  with  which  the  book  concludes,  are 
an  essay  upon  clays,  and  the  account  of  his  struggles  as  a  potter,  of 
which  use  has  already  been  made  in  the  biography.  The  dialogues 
upon  stones  and  marl,  detailing  the  latest  views  of  Palissy  on  many 
points  connected  with  geology  and  vegetable  physiology — the  best 
expression  of  his  knowledge  gained  among  the  rocks  and  fields — 
are  all,  therefore,  that  now  remain  to  be  considered  before  we 
dose  our  survey  of  his  doctrines. 

Let  us  first  understand  the  position  of  geolo^cal  science  in  the 
time  of  Palissy.  Its  first  principles  will  be  found  laid  down  in  his 
treatise  upon  stones ;  elsewhere,  they  appear  scarcely  to  have  been 
suspected.  The  earth,  it  was  supposed,  had  been  made  in  the 
beginning,  and  there  was  little  to  learn  by  studying  its  structure. 
Fossil  marine  shells,  on  mountains  and  elsewhere,  were  certainly 
extremely  curious — ^formed,  probably,  by  a  sportive  plastic  in- 
fluence descending  from  the  stars,  or  by  a  formative  power  in  the 
body  of  the  earth;  certainly  not  relics  of  animals,  but  imitations 
of  them,  sports  of  nature.  The  strong  arm  of  the  Church  held 
back  every  bold  suggestion  that  might  be  supposed  by  short-sighted 
ecclesiastics  to  throw  doubt  on  the  authority  of  Moses.  The  hills 
which  skirt  the  range  of  the  Apennines  are  very  full  of  fossils,  and 
protested  strongly  against  the  old  plastic  doctrine  to  the  eyes  of 
senuble  observers.  The  authority  of  this  doctrine  was  therefore 
^  Discows  Athnirabks,  pp.  156-168.  ^  Ibid,  pp.  168-194. 
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Openly  questioned  by  individuals  in  Italy  from  time  to  time,  before 
a  doubt  bad  suggested  itself  to  naturalists  in  any  otber  country. 
Tbe  painter  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  died  in  1519,  was  the  first 
who  is  known  to  have  asserted  that  the  petrified  shells  had  contained 
living  animals.^  "  They  tell  us,"  he  writes — "  they  tell  us  that 
these  shells  were  formed  in  the  hills  by  the  influence  of  the  stars ; 
but  I  ask  where  in  the  hills  are  the  stars  now  forming  shells  of 
distinct  ages  and  species  ?" 

Fracastoro,  on  the  occasion  of  excavations  at  Verona,  in  1517, 
exposed  the  absurdity  of  the  theory  of  plastic  force,  and  said  that 
the  Mosaic  deluge  was  too  transient  to  be  the  cause  of  so  peculiar 
a  dispersion  of  the  shells.  .Andrea  Mattioli,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  less  clear-sighted,  and  called  the  petrifactions,  fatty  matter 
fermented  by  heat. 

Falloppio,  of  Padua,  considered  them  to  be  generated  by  fer- 
mentation, or  a  tumultuous  movement  of  terrestrial  exhalations. 
He  was  a  professor  of  anatomy,  but  he  believed  the  tusks  of 
elephants  found  in  the  soil  to  be  mere  earthy  concretions,  and 
even  regarded  buried  vases  as  fortuitous  impressions  in  the  soil. 

Mercati,  who  described,  a  few  years  before  the  publication  of 
Bernard's  book,  fossils  preserved  in  the  Vatican  by  Sixtus  V., 
called  them  stones  shaped  by  tiie  influence  of  heavenly  bodies. 
He,  however,  who  makes  a  catalogue  for  a  pope,  must  needs  abide 
by  the  scientific  opinions  of  the  Church.  Many  men  of  science 
had  at  that  time  adopted  the  opinion  of  Cardan,  and  these 
opinions  had  spread  even  into  France.  Cardan,  however,  was 
behind  Fracastoro  in  his  views,  for  while  he  considered  fossil  shells 
to  be  the  remains  of  living  animals,  he  ascribed  their  dispersion  to 
the  Mosaic  deluge. 

In  France,  during  the  latter  days  of  Palissy,  the  Church,  the 
ignorant  mass,  and  the  bigoted  in  science,  looked  upon  fossils  in 
the  old  way,  as  sports  of  nature;  the  more  enlightened  followed 
the  opinion  of  Cardan  :  against  both  Palissy  contested.  But  the 
opinions  even  of  Cardan  were  suspected  by  the  orthodox;  and 
Palissy,  passing  beyond  them  to  more  enlarged  views,  was  the 

^  This  interestiiig  fact  was,  I  believe,  first  made  public  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
in  his  Princtg^  qf  Ckahgy^  from  MS.  letters  of  the  painter. 
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&tst  man,  as  Fontenelle  declared,  a  century  and  a  half  after  his 
death,  in  the  French  Academy — "  the  first  who  dared  openly 
assert  in  IParis  that  fossil  remains  of  testacea  and  fish  had  once 
belonged  to  marine  animals." 

Jerome  Cardan,  whose  opinion  that  the  position  of  fossils  is 
due  to  the  Mosaic  deluge  Palissy  justly  controverts,  was  a  most 
famous  Milanese  philosopher,  who  wrote  upon  judicial  astrology, 
physics,  and  morals.  He  is  said  to  have  starved  himself,  in  the 
same  year  in  which  Bernard's  book  was  published,  in  order  to 
fidfil  a  prediction  that  he  should  die  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 
He  did  die  at  that  age,  in  the  year  1580,  but  the  legend  of  his 
suicide  is  certainly  an  error.  He  was  a  man  of  quick  wit  and 
warm  blood,  as  he  notifies  to  the  world  by  publishing  among  his 
works,  instead  of  whispering  to  the  Church,  his  confession.^ 

^  Cardan  miut  have  published  the  worst  of  himself  in  this  analysis  of  his 
life,  for  he  had  reason  to  take  pleasure  in  alarming  the  respectabilities  of  his 
own  day.  He  owed  nothing  to  respectability.  An  illegitimate  son,  he  spent 
his  youth  as  servant  to  a  father  who  was  little  else  to  him  but  a  cold  master. 
When  his  genius  had  forced  him  at  last  up  to  the  means  of  gratifying  his  desire 
for  study,  he  was  twice  refused  his  doctor's  degree,  upon  the  ground  of  bas- 
tardy : — ^though  learned,  he  was  not  respectable.  Through  the  pleading  of  good 
ftiends,  his  degree  was  at  last  obtained ;  but  his  first  years  of  manhood,  like  the 
first  eight  years  of  his  childhood,  were  darkened  by  the  shadow  of  impending 
death.  After  being  homeless  and  Mendless,  while  he  was  at  the  same  time 
desperately  sick.  Cardan  at  last  settled  in  Milan  (often,  however,  unsettling  him;* 
self),  and  became  the  first  physician  of  his  time.  He  owed  nothing  to  the  world, 
and  conscious  of  his  intellectual  rank,  he  scorned  the  cant  which  would  have 
excluded  him,  for  his  birth's  sake,  from  the  profession  he  had  chosen.  He  knew 
the  private  characters  of  nearly  all  the  men  who  dressed  so  carefully,  and  had 
so  much  of  their  own  goodntss  to  display  before  the  world.  It  pleased  him  to 
tell  the  solemn  hypocrites,  **I  have  done  this,  and  this,  and  this;  I  have 
gambled  and  done  many  a  wild  thing ;  and  so  I  am  not  one  of  you,  who  are  all 
honourable  men."  In  society,  it  pleased  him  to  take  up  what  were,  accounted 
the  perversest  arguments.  He  was  careless  about  dress,  and  bold  enough  to 
walk  about,  varying  his  pace  according  to  his  humour,  forgetting  entirely  all  that 
measured  steadiness  of  gait  in  which  respectability  delights.  The  result  was  a 
general  opinion  that  he  was  partly  mad ;  in  some  respects  too  clever  for  a  man, 
in  some  too  silly  for  a  child.  A  brief  sketch  of  his  own  life  is  given  by 
Cardan,  in  the  course  of  his  three  books  on  ConsolatiojO,  whereby  he  shows 
that  he  himself  had  need  to  be  consoled.  His  pithy  style  and  aptitude  in 
illustration  may  be  displayed,  together  with  the  cast  of  his  philosophy,  in  a  few 
lines  from  this  work :  "  A  man  is  nothing  but  his  mind ;  if  that  be  out  of 
order,  all's  amiss ;  and  if  that  be  well,  all  the  rest  is  at  ease.  I  remember  a 
certain  rich  man,  falling  mad,  snatch'd  up  a  straw,  and  complain'd  he  should 
die  for  hung^,  because  fiiere  was  no  com  within  the  empty  ears." — (I  quote  from 
an  old  English  translation — CardcBn,  his  three  booJcs  of  Consolation  EnglisKd— 
Of  great  we  in  these  times.    London,  1683.) 
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Palissy  then  stood  equallj  opposed  to  the  geology  of  the  Church 
and  the  geology  of  Jerome  Cardan.  To  understand  ihe  position  of 
the  Potter's  doctrines  in  the  history  of  science^  we  must  remind  our- 
selves again  of  the  state  of  knowledge  long  t&er  his  death.  When 
Steno  the  Dane  wrote^  in  1669,  on  solids  within  solids,  he  was  much 
opposed,  for  the  helief  still  continued  to  he  prevalent  that  fossils  were 
not  animal  or  vegetahle  remains.  A  hundred  years  after  the  time  of 
PaJissy,  the  most  extravagant  notions  on  the  subject  of  petrifactions 
are  broached  in  our  own  philosophical  transactions.  There  is  no 
want  of  faith  here  in  their  animal  origin,  but  the  faith  wants  measure. 
Reference  is  gravely  made  to  ^'Helmont  de  LWiiasi^  where,  among 
other  Remarques,  is  recited  the  Testimony  of  a  Petrified  Child 
seen  at  Paris,  and  by  the  Owner  used  for  a  Whetstone,"  and  to 
other  things  "  perhaps  not  well  enough  attested  by  Authors,  con- 
cerning the  stupendious  Petrifications  of  whole  Companies  of  Men 
and  Troops  of  Cattle,  by  Aventinus,  by  Purchas  in  his  Pilgrimage, 
and  (of  a  troop  of  Spanish  E(orsemen)  by  Jos.  Acosta."  ^ 

Palissy  was  too  shrewd  a  philosopher  to  manifest  credulity.  In 
speaking  of  the  cause  of  petrifaction,  he  says  guardedly,  as  for  the 
petrifaction  "  of  man,  I  have  never  seen  it ;  but  I  have  the  good 
testimony  of  a  respectable  physician,  who  tells  me  that  he  has  seen, 
in  a  gentleman's  cabinet,  the  foot  of  a  man  petrified.  One  Monsieur 
Salles,  living  in  Paris,  has  assured  me  that  there  is  a  German  pnnce 
who  has  in  his  cabinet  the  body  of  a  man  in  great  part  petrified." 
He  leaves  these  facts  as  he  has  heard  them,  and  goes  on  to  say  that 
it  is  quite  possible  that  if  a  man  were  burfed  where  his  body  could 
become  impregnated  with  stony  matter,  in  the  proper  way,  such 
petrifaction  would  take  place. 

The  way  in  which  petrifaction  takes  place,  as  described  by 
Bernard,  is  correct  enough;  explanations  of  the  process  in  the 
language  of  our  own  day  differ  in  little  but  in  terms,  and 
scarcely  show  more  knowledge  than  Palissy  possessed.     The  fifth 

*  Philosophical  TransacHonSj  No.  18,  for  Oct.  22,  1666,  p*  320.  There  is  also 
cited  in  a  later  number  Deuaingiiui's  Historia  IrifantM  in  Abdomme  inventi  et  in 
duritiem  lapideam  conversi.  Heppel  and  Eirker  talked  of  a  town  in  Africa 
petrified  with  all  its  inhabitants,  and  V anhelmont  wait  so  far  as  to  record  the 
petrifaction  of  a  troop  of  Tartars,  cattle  and  all,  by  the  blowing  of  a  oertain 
wind. 
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element^  congelatiye  water,  or,  as  Bernard  often  calls  it,  salt,  is  of 
c^curse  a  prime  agent  in  the  process.  Let  us  distinctly  understand 
what  Bernard  means  by  his  fifth  element.  When  common  salt, 
sugar,  saltpetre,  and  many  other  substances,  are  mixed  with  a  fit 
quantity  of  water,  they  dissolve.  They  disappear  entirely.  If 
they  were  merely  held  in  suspension,  they  would  be  visible  in 
little  particles  throughout  the  fluid ;  but  by  dissolving,  they  have 
entered  into  a  relation  with  the  water,  much  more  wonderful  than 
ou(F  familiarity  with  the  phenomenon  would  often  suffer  us  to  think 
it.  A  glass  of  water  thus  containing  matter  in  solution,  which  has 
xiot  affected  its  colour  or  fluidity,  is  to  the  eye  water  in  every  drop. 
Well-water,  which  contains  a  large  quantity  of  lime,  is  clear, 
fluid,  and  sparkling.  The  lime  is  in  the  water  in  a  fluid  form,  and 
not  distinguishable  from  water. 

This  mystery  Palissy  expressed  to  his  understanding  by  saying 
that  solid  matter,  flowing  as  water  in  water,  existed  in  the  distinct 
state  of  a  congelative  water,  whose  purpose  in  the  economy  of 
nature  was  of  vast  importance,  and  which  he  caUed  there&re  a  fifth 
element.  Every  substance  that  can  be  deposited  from  solution  in 
sfSLter  was,  in  the  eyes  of  Palissy,  a  salt.  The  duty  of  this  conge- 
lative water  was,  at  the  command  of  God,  to  penetrate  by  virtue 
of  its  fluid  form  along  the  roots  into  the  stems  of  plants,  and  there 
congeal  into  a  solid  matter  for  their  increase;  to  penetrate  the 
strata  of  the  earth,  and  deposit  matter  which  should  cause  the 
growth  of  stones  and  so  forth.  Palissy  uses  as  terms  often  con- 
vertible the  phrases,  salt  and  congelative  water.  From  congela- 
tive water  many  kinds  of  salts  are  deposited.  ''  Salts,"  Bernard 
says,^  "  have  some  affinity  together.  The  salt  of  the  dead  body 
heing  in  the  earth  exercises  attraction  on  another  salt,  which  will 
be  of  another  kind,  and  the  two  salts  together  might  harden  and 
transform  the  body  of  a  man."  Again :  "  I  am  quite  sure  that  if 
the  body  of  a  man  were  interred  in  a  place  wherein  there  is  some 
dormant  water,  among  which  there  is  congelative  water,  which 
forms  crystal  and  other  metallic  and  stony  matters,  that  the  said 
body  would  petrify :  because  the  congelative  germ  is  of  a  salsitive 
nature,  and  the  salt  of  the  body  of  the  man  would  attract  to  itself 

*  Discows  Admirdbles,  p.  205. 
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the  congelative  matter,  which  is  also  salsitive,  because  of  the 
affinUy  that  is  between  the  kinds,  they  will  come  to  congeal,  harden 
and  petrify  the  human  body."^ 

Palissy  is  speaking,  in  these  passages,  of  the  possible  petrifac- 
tion of  a  human  body  by  the  same  process  which  he  describes  as 
causing  the  conversion  into  stone  or  metal  of  wood,  shells,  and 
other  organised  productions.  It  will  be  seen  that  his  theory  is 
good,  and  that  his  fifth  element  or  congelative  water  is  a  theo- 
retical formula  which  might  have  been  adopted  for  a  time  with 
▼ery  great  advantage  to  the  progress  of  philosophy.  It  is  the 
name  for  a  true  thing,  which  Palissy  saw  in  its  true  place  in  the 
economy  of  nature.  The  preceding  extracts  will  also  sufficiently 
illustrate  the  way  in  which  Palissy  makes  the  term  salt  a  con- 
vertible term  with  his  congelative  water;  they  also  happen  to 
contain  examples  of  the  way  in  which  Palissy  used  the  words 
affinity  and  attraction,  and  brought  such  powers  into  play.  We 
find  in  the  works  of  Palissy  the  first  example  of  the  employment  of 
these  words  in  so  philosophical  a  sense. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  way  in  which  Palissy 
accounted  for  the  existence  of  fossilized  matter.  Against  the  idea 
that  fossil  shells  had  been  scattered  abroad  by  the  deluge,  Palissy 
produces  all  those  decisive  arguments  which  would  of  course  not 
escape  his  penetration.  For  example,^  "  I  will  show  you  presentiy 
the  picture  of  a  rock  in  the  Ardennes  near  the  village  of  Sedan,  in 
which  rock  and  many  others  are  to  be  found  shells  of  all  the  kinds 
depicted  on  this  piece  of  paper:  from  the  summit  to  the  foot  of 
the  same,  although  the  said  mountain  is  higher  than  any  of  the 
houses  or  even  the  bell-tower  of  the  said  Sedan,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  said  place  daily  hew  the  stone  from  the  siud  mountain, 
to  build,  and  in  doing  so  the  said  shells  are  found  as  well  at  the 
lowest  as  at  the  highest  part,  that  is  to  say  enclosed  in  the 
densest  stones ;  I  am  certain  that  I  saw  one  kind  that  was  sixteen 
inches  in  diameter.  I  ask  now  of  him  who  holds  the  opinion  of 
Cardanus,  by  what  door  did  the  sea  enter  to  place  the  said  shells 
in  the  middle  of  the  densest  rock  ?  I  have  already  given  you  to 
understand  that  the  said  fishes  were  engendered  on  the  very  spot 
where  they  have  changed  their  nature,  keeping  the  same  form  that 
'  DUcoura  Admirabka^  p.  204.  «  Ibid,  pp.  221,  222. 
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they  had  while  living."  This  opinion  of  Bernard's  was  a  hold  leap 
out  of  darkness  into  light,  from  ill-regulated  guesses  into  rational 
geology. 

It  will  have  heen  observed  that  in  the  preceding  extract  Ber- 
nard is  found  producing  a  picture  of  the  rock  which  he  takes  as  an 
illustration,  and  paintings  of  all  the  species  of  shell  that  it  con- 
tained. Bernard  was  enthusiastic  in  his  study  of  geology,  and 
while  the  bent  of  his  genius  was  towards  generalisation — a  thirst 
for  the  great  truths  of  nature,  towards  which  all  science  must 
tend — no  man  ever  saw  more  clearly  the  importance  of  observing 
accurately  the  minute  facts  out  of  which  alone  great  principles 
can  be  extracted.  With  marvellous  acuteness  Palissy  saw  the  im- 
portance of  .a  detailed  study  of  fossils  to  the  discovery  of  geological 
truths.  Modern  geology  and  all  its  grandest  results  are,  in  fact, 
founded  upon  a  minute  study  of  fossil  forms.  The  first  who 
pursued  this  study  ynih  discriminating  zeal  was  Palissy,  the  self- 
educated  Potter,  who  had  put  himself  to  school  with  Nature.  He 
assigned  to  himself  the  task  of  taking  copies  of  all  the  fossil  forms 
he  saw,  in  order  to  compare  and  study  them.,  His  studies  in  this 
direction  soon  made  him  aware  of  the  large  number  of  extinct 
forms  of  life  included  in  the  list  of  petrifactions.  '^  I  was  desirous," 
he  says,  <'  of  reducing  or  representing  by  picture  the  shells  and 
fish  which  I  had  found  lapified,  to  dbtinguish  between  them  and 
the  customary  sorts,  of  which  the  use  is  common:  but  because  my 
time  would  not  permit  me  to  put  my  design  in  execution  while  I 
was  in  deliberation  upon  this,  having  deferred  for  some  years  the 
above-named  design,  and  having  always  sought  according  to  my 
power  more  and  more  for  petrifactions,  I  at  length  found  more 
fishes"  (using  the  word  fishes,  of  course,  not  in  the  modem  scien- 
^fic  sense)  '*  and  shells  in  that  form,  petrified  upon  the  earth,  than 
there  are  modern  kinds  inhabiting  the  ocean  *  *  for  which 
reason  I  have  been  bold  enough  to  say  to  my  disciples  that 
Monsieur  Belon  and  Rondelet^  had  taken  pains  to  describe  and 

^  Pierre  Belon,  bom  in  1518,  studied  natural  history  and  tlie  healing  art 
He  was  sent  to  Judsea,  Greece,  and  Arabia,  at  the  expense  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Toumon.    He  died,  assassinated,  near  Paris.    He  wrote  of  coniferous  trees,  of 

2h 
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jGgiire  the  fishes  found  by  them  during  a  voyage  to  Venioey  and 
that  I  considered  it  strange  that  they  never  troubled  theniaelves  to 
understand  the  fishes  that  formerly  dwelt  and  multiplied  abun- 
dantly in  regions  of  which  the  stones^  that  have  congealed  at  the 
same  time/ when  they  were  petrifiedi  serve  now  as  register  or  ori- 
ginal of  the  forms  of  the  said  fishes."^ 

How  well  Palissy  consulted  this  register,  whose  value  he  was 
first  to  recognise)  may  be  best  understood  by  the  condnsions 
drawn  from  it«  From  a  stody  of  the  shells  of  Paris,  be  declared — 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  iheA  he  was  first  to  dedaro — ^the  former 
existence  in  that  region  of  a  great  lake  or  badn  of  water.  At  the 
present  day  we  ascribe  this  origin  to  the  tertiazy  deposits,  and 
speak  geologically  of  the  Paris  basin*  In  the  succeeding  passage 
Palissy  is  speaking  at  first  of  the  shell  deposits  about  Paris 
farmed  ^*  in  the  following  manner — that  is  to  say,  there  has  been 
some  great  receptacle  of  water  in  which  was  an  infinite  nombmr  of 
fishes  armed  with  pyramidal  shells*  And  the  said  fi^es  have 
been  eogendered  in  the  waters  of  the  said  recq»tacle  by  a  gentle 
heat,  whether  proceeding  from  ib»  open  air  and  sun,  or  perhaps 
by  a  gentle  heat  which  is  found  under  the  earth  as  I  hove  per- 
ceived when  enteiing  the  said  quarries*  *  *  And  because  the 
said  lake  was  full  of  some  salsidve  and  generative  matter,  that 
afterwards  congealed,  namely,  the  water,  the  earth  and  t^e  fishes. 
You  will  understand  me  better  afterwards  when  I  come  to  speak 
of  die  stones  in  the  deserts  of  the  Ardennes.  And  that  is  why 
one  commonly  finds  in  the  rocks  near  the  sea  all  kinds  of  fish 
bearing  shells.  It  follows  then  that  after  the  water  has  &iled  to 
the  said  fishes,  and  after  the  earth  and  water-bed  in  which  diey 
dwelt  has  been  petrified  by  the  same  generative  virtue  as  the  fish, 

birds,  fidhes,  of  obsesrvatioiui  in  Greece,  A^  Judsea,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  other 

GuiUaume  Rondelet,  bom  in  1507,  went  to  Italy  as  tiaToUiiig^yBiciaa  with 
the  before-mentioiied  Cardinal  de  Toumon,  from  whom  he  afterwards  recelyed 
a  pension,  upon  which  he  married,  settled  m  his  native  place,  IContpellier,  and 
practised  medicine,  ^e  died  in  1566.  He  wrote  a  History  of  Fishes,  laboured 
with  great  care  from  personal  observation  and  dissectifflM,  which  obtained  oon- 
Bidenible  note  inrfiis  own  day.  HSs  garden  was  stoeked  widi  fish-ponds,  and 
aonre  of  his  friends  hav«  rec(»ded  witi^  wonder  the  aeal  which  aiged  him  to  con- 
finae  his  ^Bssections  while  he  ate  his  dinner. 

^  IHacovrs  Admirables,  pp.  226,  226. 
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ihece  are  found  as  many  shells  petrified  in  the  stone  whi(&  h^ 
eongealed  from  the  «aid  water-beds  as  there  were  fishes  in  the 
flame,  and  the  mud  and  the  shells  have  ehanged  their  nature  by 
the  ^ame  virtue,  and  by  the  same  efilL<»ent  cause.  I  proved  this 
point  before  my  auditors  by  causing  a  great  «tone  to  be  shown  to 
tbem  which  J  bad  got  hewn  from  a  xock  near  SoubiKC,  a  town  bor- 
4eiisng  the  sea :  which  jock  bad  formerly  been  covered  with  sea- 
water»  and  before  it  was  reduced  into  stone,  there  were  a  great 
number  of  many  kinds  of  armed  fish,  which  being  dead  in  the 
mud,  after  the  sea  had  retired  from  that  spot,  the  mud  and 
dihe  fish  petrified.  The  fact  is  certain  that  the  sea  has  retired 
&om  that  spot,  as  I  verified,  at  the  time  when  there  was  sedition 
in  the  districts  of  Xaintonge,  when  it  was  intended  to  establish 
the  gabelle.  JPor  in  those  days  I  was  commissioned  to  make  a 
plan  of  the  region  of  the  salt-marshes ;  and  being  in  the  island  of 
firoue,  which  makes  a  point  on  the  sea^coast,  where  there  remains 
a  ruined  tower,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  attested  to 
me  that  the  channel  of  the  harbour  of  Brouage  was  formerly  seen 
to  come  up  to  the  foot  of  the  said  tower,  and  that  the  said  tower 
ivas  built  to  keep  out  the  pirates  and  sea-brigands,  who  in  time  of 
war  came  often  to  water  their  vessels  at  a  fountain  near  to  the  said 
tower,  and  the  said  tower  is  called  the  tower  of  Broue  because  of 
the  island  on  which  it  is  placed^  which  is  called  Brou,  whence  the 
harbour  of  Brouage  received  its  name.  And  inasmuch  as  it  is  at 
this  day  impossible  to  approadi  the  said  tower  by  way  of  the 
channel,  one  may  know  by  this  that  ihte  sea  has  retired)  and  that 
it  .may  have  gained  as  much  ground  in  another  place:  as  it  hap- 
pens also,  that  near  the  coast  of  Allevert,  not  far  from  the  passage 
of  Maumusson  which  is  so  very  dangerous,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  say  that  they  passed  formerly  witii  ease  on  horseback  from 
Allevert  to  the  Isle  of  OUeron  over  a  little  ditch,  or  little  arm  of 
the  aea  which  joined  the  open  sea  at  its  two  ends.  And  now 
ships,  whatever  be  their  sixe,  go  by  that  passage  as  the  shortest 
way  from  Bourdeaux  to  Rodielle,  or  to  Brittany,  to  Flanders  and 
to  England:  and  formerly  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  circuit  of 
the  Isle  of  Olleron.  That  is  a  testimony  how  the  sea  decreasbg 
in  one  place,  increases  in  another.     Whence  I  infer  that  the  rock 

2k2 
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which  is  full  of  many  kinds  of  shells  has  formerly  been  a  marine 
bed,  producing  fishes."^  The  man  who  taught  publicly  geology 
like  this  in  the  year  1580,  illustrating  his  lectures  withamusemn, 
with  diagrams,  and  with  experiments,  deserves  to  be  remembered 
in  the  history  of  science. 

The  complete  scheme  of  modem  geology  derived  from  a  study 
of  fossils  was  of  course  beyond  human  grasp  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  but  in  every  direction  the  keen  sight  of  Falissy  had  indicated 
to  him  the  true  paths  to  better  knowledge.  Where  even  the  bold 
spirit  of  Palissy  did  not  venture  to  assert  that  open  sea  had  been, 
in  the  depths  of  the  mountains,  he  accounted  for  the  fossils  by  the 
theory  that  there  had  been  receptacles  of  water,  filtering  among  the 
chinks  and  caverns  of  the  rocks,  from  which  salts  were  deponted, 
which  passed  away,  and  left  rock  in  their  place.  That  every 
fossil  became  fossil  where  it  had  originally  lived  and  stirred ;  that 
every  water-animal  had  been  deposited  from  water,  and  was  in- 
cluded in  the  petrifaction  of  its  mud  and  the  congelative  part  of 
the  water  itself,  Bernard  taught  emphatically.  At  the  same  time 
he  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  land  and  fresh-water  shells  is 
very  great,  and  that  all  shell-deposits  therefore  were  by  no  means  . 
to  be  ascribed  to  either  salt-water  or  fresh-water  in  every  case.  In 
speaking  of  marine  shells,  Palissy  calls  attention  to  the  great  mass 
of  shells  formed  in  the  sea,  and  formed  out  of  sea-water,  which 
must  therefore  have  contained  in  solution  the  material  of  which 
they  are  formed,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  state  not  distinguishable  from 
water  itself,  in  the  state  of  congelative  water,  his  fifth  element. 

In  defining  the  growth  of  stones  by  ad^tion  to  their  substance, 
Palissy  takes  care  to  distinguish  the  mechanical  increase  from 
vital  action.  "Stones  have  no  vegetative  soul,  but  insensible; 
wherefore  they  cannot  grow  by  vegetative  action,  but  by  a  conge- 
lative augmentation.'' 

In  the  treatise  upon  marl,  we  find  Palissy  fulfilling  his  promise 
to  inquire  into  that  usefrd  manure,  and  enunciating  again  many 
truths  which  he  had  learned  on  the  subjects  of  agricultural 
chemistry  and  vegetable  physiology.  These  subjects  had  not 
been  studied  in  the  time  of  Palissy,  although  other  departments 
'  IHscours  AdmvrdbkSf  pp.  217-219. 
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of  botany  had  made  some  progress.     Botany  g^ew  faster  in  her 
childhood  than  the  sister  sciences. 

Though  Pliny,  who  was  no  observer,  continued  long  to  be 
botanist  in  ordinary  to  the  world,  many  real  advances  were  made 
in  the  sixteenth  century  towards  the  acquisition  of  independent, 
valuable  knowledge.  Pliny  was  popular  because  he  treated  of  the 
properties  of  plants,  and  that  suited  the  feeling  of  the  learned  in 
an  age  of  herbals.  Plants  were  at  first  studied  only  for  the  cures 
they  might  be  able  to  perform.  Antonius  Brasavoli,  who  wrote 
a  book  on  Simples,^  in  the  year  1556,  was  the  first  who  esta- 
blished a  botanical  garden ;  it  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Po.  A  few  years  earlier,  Otho  Brunfelss,  of  Mentz,  was  the 
first  modern  who  published  figures  of  plants  drawn  from  nature,^ 
but  not  arranged  according  to  any  systematic  plan. 

Jerome  Bock,  a  German,  who  translated  his  name  into  Hiero- 
nymus  Tragus,  published  a  herbal  in  1551,  which  contains  the 
first  indications  of  an  attempt  at  natural  arrangement,  and  suc- 
ceeds so  far  as  to  bring  into  respectable  groups  the  labiate,  cruci- 
ferous, and  composite  plants. 

In  the  year  1565,  Conrad  Gesner,  of  Zurich,  in  a  letter 
to  Zuinger,  writes  in  terms  that  entitle  him  to  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  to  distinguish  genera  by  the  character  of  the  fruc- 
tification. "  Tell  me,"  he  says,  "  whether  your  plants  have  fruit 
and  flower  as  well  as  stalk  and  leaves,  for  these  are  of  much 
greater  consequence.  By  these  three  marks,  flower,  fruit,  and 
seed,  I  find  that  Saxifrage  and  Consolida  Regalis  are  related  to 
Aconite."  Gesner,  we  are  told  by  Haller,  was  the  first  establisher 
of  a  museum.  The  formation  of  collections  is,  however,  a  natural 
taste  which  must  have  arisen  simultaneously  among  educated 
people.  We  have  found  Palissy  referring  to  the  cabinets  of  phy- 
sicians and  nobles  in  his  own  time,  familiarly  and  as  usual  things. 
Palissy  was  the  first  by  whom  such  a  collection  was  thrown  open 
to  the  public,  and  employed  as  part  of  the  machinery  of  teaching. 
Gesner— who  lived  between  the  years  1516  and  1565,  has  been 

^  Examen  Omtdum  SimpUcvum^  quorvm  tutu  in  publids  est  Cjfficmu,    8vo. 
Lugd.  1556. 
*  Herbcwum  Vivas  Eicone$f  una  cum  effkcHbus  earundem.    FoL   Argent.  1581. 
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called  (in  compliment  as  well  as  disrespect  ihe  world  likes  to  cafi 
names)  the  Pliny  of  Germany — was  a  naturalist  who  contrasted 
with  Paiissy,  hy  being  as  curiously  full  as  Palissy  was  empty  of 
the  learning  of  his  time.  By  spare  diet  and  rigorous  employment 
of  his  hours,  Gesner  acquired  a  marvellous  amount  of  erudition. 
He  understood  Greek,  Latan,  and  Hebrew ;  he  had  a  smattermg 
of  Arabic,  and  was  familiar  with  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
Flemish.  He  compiled  a  voluminous  history  of  animals,  and  a 
bibliographical  work  called  the  "Universal  Library,"  containing 
the  names  and  particulars  of  all  scientific  works  published  by  the 
modems  in  his  time.  He  was  a  pious,  modest,  and  pure-hearted 
scholar,  who,  when  the  plague  extended  to  Zurich,  and  laid  a  finger 
on  his  shoulder,  leaving  there  a  monitory  spot  of  purple,  took  the 
hint  quietly,  and  retiring  to  his  study,  occupied  himself  in  the  final 
arrangement  of  his  writingfs.  Thus  he  was  found  by  death,  a  man 
verging  on  fifty,  who  had  lost  few  minutes  since  he  ran  alone  upon 
the  world.  Gesner,  however,  studied  in  printed  books,  while  Pa- 
lissy spent  equal  labour  and  a  longer  life  over  the  handwriting  of 
nature.     The  Potter  also  had  a  genius  equal  to  his  industry. 

Three  years  after  the  puUication  of  Bernard's  last  book, 
Andreas  Ca^alpinus,  of  Arezzo,  a  learned  man,  whose  profoimd 
knowledge  of  Aristotle  did  not  impede  his  power  of  original 
research,  published  at  Florence  sixteen  books  "  De  Plantis."  In 
his  book  plants  were  arranged  according  to  an  arbitrary  system, 
but  with  so  much  skill  that  they  fall  practically  very  often  into 
natural  arrangement. 

These  facts  indicate  that  in  the  science  of  botany  more  progress 
had  been  made  than  in  other  departments  of  natural  history  in 
Bernard's  time.  The  Potter  himself  did  nothing  towards  sys- 
tematic botany.  He  was  a  minute  observer,  as  the  devices  upon 
which  he  laboured  in  the  pottery  bear  witness,  but  his  great 
curiosity  was  directed  to  the  reasons  of  things,  and  to  the  applica- 
tion of  whatever  knowledge  he  obtained  to  useful  ends.  He  was 
perpetually  asking  Why?  over  the  results  exhibited  by  nature. 
And  when  he  had  found  out  why,  he  inquired  further.  What  good 
use  can  I  make  of  this  knowledge  ? 

In  the  dialogue  on  Marl,  Palissy  again  treats  of  the  nutrition  of 
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plants  by  salts  contained  in  water,  in  manures,  and  in  the  soil. 
He  points  out  how,  in  the  decay  of  foliage,  the  salts  taken  from 
the  earth  return  to  earth,  become  again  earth,  and  will  hereafter, 
mysteriously  combined  with  water,  be  drawn  up  through  the  roots, 
and  enter  into  foliage  again. 

**  If  you  would  contemplate,"  he  says,i  "  the  reason  why  the 
roots  of  trees  are  so  crooked,  you  will  find  that  it  is  only  because, 
as  men  look  for  the  mountains,  roads  and  by-paths  that  are  easiest 
of  passage,  so  roots  in  their  growing  seek  the  easiest,  softest  and 
least  stony  passage  through  the  earth;  and  if  there  be  any  stone 
before  a  root  it  will  leave  the  stone  upon  its  way,  and  turn  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  the  left;  inasmuch  as  it  could  not  pierce  the 
stones  that  lie  upon  its  way.  As  for  the  forking  and  the  crooked- 
ness of  the  branches,  that  springs  from  another  cause,  which  is 
that  when  the  branches  are  pushing  out  their  young  shoots,  each 
seeks  the  freedom  of  the  air,  and  they  dilate  and  separate  from 
one  another  as  much  as  they  can,  in  order  to  have  air  at  command." 

In  another  passage  we  find  Palissy  recommending  exploration 
of  the  soil,'  discussing  stratification,  and  revealing  the  principle 
and  practice  of  boring  Artesian  wells.  It  is  said  that  these  wells 
were  first  bored  in  Artois  long  before  the  time  of  Palissy.  Some 
doubt  the  antiquity  of  the  practice.  The  principle  is  contained  in 
the  following  passage  from  the  Treatise  upon  Marl.  Palissy 
speaks  of  the  search  for  marl.  *'  I  think  the  soil  might  be  pierced 
easily  by  rods,  and  by  such  means  one  might  easily  discover  marl, 
and  even  well-waters  which  might  often  rise  above  the  spot  at 
which  the  point  of  the  auger  found  them  :  and  that  could  take 
place  provided  they  came  from  a  place  higher  than  the  bottom  of 
the  hole  that  you  had  made."^  This  is  certainly  the  first  state- 
ment of  the  true  theory  of  Artesian  wells.  It  is  a  corollary  from 
Bernard's  theory  of  springs. 

Theory  might  well  ask,  looking  back  upon  the  whole  body  of 
doctrine  taught  by  the  old  Potter  in  the  last  years  of  his  life, 

"  Where  have  you  found  all  this  written  ?  or  te^l  me  in  what 
school  you  have  been,  fromt  which  you  might  have  learned  what 
you  are  telling  me. 

^  Diecoura  AdmtraOes,  pp.  328,  829.  '  Ihid.  p.  321. 
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'*  Practice. — ^I  have  had  no  other  book  than  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  which  are  known  of  all  men,  and  given  to  all  men  to  he 
known  and  read.  Having  read  in  the  same  I  have  reflected  on 
terrestrial  matters,  because  I  had  not  studied  in  astrology  to  con- 
template the  stars." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  BEWABD  OP  THE  FHILOSOFHEB. 

The  lectures  in  which  Bernard  Palissy  explained  the  doctrines 
of  which  a  brief  outline  has  now  been  given,  were  commenced,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  early  in  the  year  1575,  when  Palissy  was 
sixty-six  years  old.  They  were  still  being  delivered  in  the  year 
1684.  Very  few  months  before  the  commencement  of  these  lec- 
tures, Charles  IX.  had  been  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Henry  III., 
the  third  of  the  sons  of  Catherine  of  Medicis,  who  in  succession 
occupied  the  throne  of  France.  The  reign  of  this  king  covered 
the  last  years  of  the  life  of  Palissy,  and  in  this  reign  the  troubles 
of  France  ag^ain  created  trouble  for  the  Potter. 

It  might,  indeed,  have  been  trouble  enough  for  the  old  man  if 
there  had  been  no  direct  interference  of  the  state  with  his  career ; 
it  might  have  been  trouble  enough  to  live  in  Paris  in  those  days, 
and  teach  what  he  had  learnt  from  solemn  communing  with 
nature  in  the  midst  of  vice,  frivolity,  and  riot.  Since  the  time  of 
Francis  I.,  the  court  of  France  had  been  like  a  neglected  ulcer, 
growing  dsuly  a  more  loathsome  object  of  regard.  If  Henry, 
when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  came  from  the  throne  of 
Poland  to  the  throne  of  France,  brought  any  cleanness  with  him, 
he  brought  it  among  lepers,  and  was  rapidly  polluted  by  their 
contact.  There  was  reason  to  hope  well  of  him.  As  Duke  of 
Anjou,  he  had  been  made  a  general  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  won 
two  battles — ^at  Jarnac  and  Montcontour — before  the  coming  of 
his  beard.  Then  he  was  King  of  Poland,  and  at  the  age  of  about 
twenty-three  he  became  King  of  France.  At  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  the  neutral  Catholics  joining  the  Huguenots  made  one 
side  of  a  civil  war.     We  have  passed  over  many  years  of  politics 
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which  did  not  concern  Bernard  Falissy ;  the  state  of  France  during 
the  interval  may  he  inferred  from  the  fact  that  this,  which  began 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  was  the  fifth  civil  war — a  languid 
struggle,  for  the  vigour  of  the  country  was  exhausted. 

Since  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  mobs  of  Paris  h^ 
become  familiar  with  blood,  and  the  whole  temper  of  society  had 
taken  an  aspect  of  increased  ferocity.  Assassination  was  the 
conmion  end  of  a  dispute.  Cosmo  Ruggieri,  a  Florentine  astro- 
loger, ministered  largely  to  the  superstition  of  all  classes,  and  was 
regarded  as  a  professor  of  the  art  of  poisoning.  Tortures  and 
executions  were  frequent,  at  which  Charles  IX.  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  assisting  with  his  presence ;  and  Henry  IIL  followed  the 
example  of  his  predecessor.  From  such  scenes  the  eyes  of 
women  were  not  averted.  Women  were  courted  with  fierce 
mockeries  of  passion;  love-letters  were  indited  in  the  writers' 
blood;  and  in  the  intense  corruption  of  the  public  morals,  the 
king  and  his  court,  wearied  with  complaisance,  created  women  out 
of  men.  Courtiers  wore  feminine  attire,  had  earrings  fitted  into 
their  ears  by  the  king,  or  by  some  chosen  friend  or  lover,  took 
presently  the  name  of  mignons — minions — and  devoted  themselves 
to  the  utmost  wickedness  and  folly.  Confusion  filled  the  kingdom 
throughout  the  entire  reign  of  Henry  III. ;  hand  after  hand 
threatened  to  drag  him  from  the  throne  into  a  co&n  or  a  mo- 
nastery. Now  and  then  the  king  appeared  to  be  aroused,  and 
with  a  skilful  stroke  he  at  one  time  turned  the  tables  on  his  adver- 
saries; but  then  he  sank  again  into  the  filth  of  his  court,  and 
yielded  up  his  manhood.  ^^  The  fire  was  dead  on  the  hearth  of  his 
heart,  and  the  fiercest  gale,"  says  D'Aubign^,  "  could  only  set  the 
ashes  flying." 

The  king  and  the  young  nobles,  in  the  grounds  and  lower 
chambers  of  the  Louvre,  ran  races,  leapt  ditches,  tried  pistol-shots 
and  poniard-points.  He  was  proudest  who  could  talk  most  loudly, 
whedber  with  or  without  truth,  of  his  feats  as  a  seducer  or  assassin. 
Bidiculously  curled,  and  tricked  out  with  stiff,  affected  garments, 
the  king  and  his  friends  were  to  be  seen  frequently  shouting 
through  the  streets  of  Paris,  capering  at  fairs,  insulting  traders, 
always  with  a  pomard  ready.     The  young  men  affected  wild 
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attaduneiits  to  each  otber^  called  eadi  other  by  affected  names; 
and  when  a  Fjthias  was  absent  on  a  tiiyial  jonrnej,  his  Damon 
would  wear  monrning  and  lelbse  meat  Or  they  woidd  quarrel. 
The  Seigneur  St.  Phal  pointed  ont  an  embroidered  Z  upon  a  gar- 
ment ;  the  Seignenr  Baso,  by  way  of  picking  up  a  quarrel  and 
enhancing  his  own  credit  as  a  bully,  affirmed  that  it  was  no  Z^  bat 
a  Y.  They  challenged  each  other,  and  kept  up  for  years  upon 
ibis  point  a  remorseless  feud.  Another  noble,  high  in  the  kii^s 
&vour,  under  some  provocation  pierced  the  body  of  his  wife, 
destroying  her  with  unborn  twins.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  Le  Balafr^ 
the  murderer  of  Coligny  on  St.  Bartholomew's-day,  and  a  degene- 
rate son  of  the  duke  who  died  before  Orleans,  pursued  a  Tictim, 
poniard  in  hand,  into  the  presence  of  the  king. 

The  Duke  of  Guise  was  the  unworthy  idol  of  the  extreme 
Catholic  party,  to  which,  since  the  Day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Ihe 
town  of  Paris  had  most  heartily  belonged.  It  was  desired  to  create 
this  duke  into  a  king,  at  the  expense  of  Henry ;  and  had  not  the 
duke  wanted  steadiness  of  purpose,  the  desire  would  probably  have 
been  accomplished.  The  tumult  of  a  violent  party  pressed  the  Duke 
of  Guise  sometimes  to  the  very  steps  of  the  throne,  while  as  £at 
Henry — ^the  record  of  his  character  is  in  his  journal.  There  one 
reads  that,  <'  In  spite  of  all  the  affurs  of  the  war  and  the  rebellion 
that  the  king  had  on  his  hands,  he  commonly  went  in  a  coach, 
with  the  queen,  his  wife,  through  the  streets  and  houses  of  Paris 
to  take  the  little  dogs  that  pleased  them ;  went  also  through  all 
the  nunneries  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  to  make  the  like  search  for 
little  dogs,  to  the  great  regret  of  those  who  had  them." 

In  the  year  1585,  this  king,  finding  no  other  way  of  saving 
himself  from  the  imminent  danger  in  which  he  was  placed  by  the 
extreme  Catholic  party,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  their  league, 
and  issued  a  decree  prohibiting  the  future  exerdise  of  the  Reformed 
worship  on  pain  of  death,  and  banishing  all  those  who  had  previ- 
ously adhered  to  it. 

Palissy  was  then  an  old  man  of  seventy-six,  still  teaching  philo- 
sophy, and  still  superintending  his  workshop  in  the  abandoned 
palace  of  the  Tuileries.  In  his  lectures  and  in  his  book,  Bernard 
abstained  from  all  allusion  to  the  struggles  of  the  time.     He  pre- 
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served  his  religion  pure,  but  turning  from  the  horrors  of  the  ciTil 
strife,  in  which  Scripture  texts  were  written  upon,  flags,  and  psahiis 
sung  to  the  roll  of  driun,  he  abstained  wholly  from  religious  coa* 
troyersy.  He  was  fcaown,  however,  as  a  Huguenot,  and  no  royal 
ordinance  could  alter  his  convictioBS,  or  drive  the  sturdy  Potter,  in 
alarm,  out  of  the  way  that  he  had  chosen  as  the  way  c^  truth.  It 
was  said,  therefore,  of  the  old  man,  <'He  regardedi  not  thee,  O 
king,  nor  the  decree  that  thou  hast  signed;"  and Pafissy  was  sent 
to  the  Bastille. 

Sentence  of  death,  executed  upon  many  who  remained  unmoved 
in  their  worship  by  the  king's  decree,  was  delayed,  in  the  case  of 
Master  Bernard,  only  by  the  artifice  of  friends  in  power,  and  chiefly 
the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  who  caused  all  possible  delays  to  interrupt 
the  suit  agiunst  him. 

Four  more  years  of  life  remained  to  Palissy,  all  ^nt  within  tiie 
four  walls  of  his  prison.  After  a  time,  two  &ir  girls,  daughters  of 
Jacques  Foucaud,  attorney  to  the  parliament,  condemned  like 
Bernard  for  their  firm  religious  faith,  shared  with  the  Potter  his 
captivity.  The  old  man  and  the  girls  sustttned  each  other,  and 
awaited  death  together. 

Outside  the  prison-doors,  France  was  in  tumult.  News  came  to 
Paris  of  the  gallant  exploits  of  the  little  band  of  knights  and  sol- 
diers led  by  Henry,  King  of  Navarre>  and  his  friend  Sully.  Poor 
enough  in  purse,  and  with  a  little  army,  the  King  of  Navarre  was 
dashing  with  an  unexpected  strength  into  the  tide  of  war,  a  hero 
to  the  Protestants.  The  Duke  of  Ghiise  remained  the  hero  of  the 
violent  among  the  orthodox.  He  scarcely  dared  be  king.  A 
conclave,  called  the  Sixteen,  formed  itself  on  his  behalf  into  a  wild 
species  of  election  committee,  but  he  dared  not  act.  He  was  in- 
vited by  the  Sixteen  to  Paris,  and  by  the  king  forbidden  entrance 
to  the  capital ;  he  came,  he  was  received  with  frantic  applause^ 
yet  ventured  in  a  hesitating  mood  into  the  king's  presence,  where 
the  question  of  his  assassination  had  been  the  last  topic  of  discos- 
fflon.  In  the  king's  presence,  he  saw  that  the  whispered  aigument 
was  whether  he  should  be  suffered  to  go  out  alive ;  but  the  king 
feared  the  people  at  the  palace-gates.  Guise  hastily  retiring, 
placed  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sixteen.     The  king  sent 
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troops  into  the  town,  the  people  threw  up  barricades.  There  was 
open  insurrection.  Guise  had  all  qualities  except  the  boldness 
needed  for  a  perfect  act  of  usurpation.  The  reyolt,  therefore^  was 
stilled  for  a  time  without  producing  revolution.  The  king^s  un- 
popularity among  the  extreme  party  of  the  orthodox  which 
governed  Paris  was  displayed  in  a  way  suited  to  the  times.  Su- 
perstition introduced  into  the  temple  something  worse  than  money- 
changers. There  was  placed  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Paris  a 
waxen  image  of  the  king,  executed  in  accordance  with  the  rites 
of  witchcraft,  into  which  all  good  Christians  were  invited  to  stick 
pins. 

For  the  death  of  unsentenced  Reformers  the  Sixteen  were  cla- 
morous ;  one  of  them,  Mathieu  de  Launay,  who  had  at  one  time 
been  a  minister  in  the  Reformed  Church,  solicited  especially  the 
public  execution,  abeady  too  long  deferred,  of  the  old  Potter. 
This  happened  in  the  year  1588,  when  Palissy  was  seventy-nine 
years  old,  and  the  age  of  Eling  Henry  III.  was  thirty-seven.  The 
king, — starched,  frilled,  and  curled,  according  to  his  own  fantastic 
custom,  firequentiy  visited  the  prisons,  and  felt  interest  in  the  old 
man,  whcm  he  regarded  as  an  ancient  servant  of  his  mother. 
Finding  that  his  age  would  not  protect  him  from  the  stake,  the 
king  one  day  held  with  the  Potter  this  discourse,  which  has  been 
preserved  for  us  in  a  contemporary  record  :^ 

"  My  good  man,"  siud  the  king,  "  you  have  been  forty-five 
years  in  the  service  of  tiie  queen  my  mother,  or  in  mine,  and  we 
have  suffered  you  to  live  in  your  own  religion,  amidst  all  the 
executions  and  the  massacres.  Now,  however,  I  am  so  pressed  by 
the  Guise  party  and  my  people,  that  I  have  been  compelled  in 
spite  of  myself  to  imprison  these  two  poor  women  and  you ;  they 
are  to  be  burnt  to-morrow,  and  you  also,  if  you  will  not  be  con- 
verted." 

^'  Sire,"  answered  the  old  man, ''  the  Count  de  Maulevrier  came 
yesterday,  on  your  part,  promising  life  to  these  two  sisters,  if  they 
would  each  give  you  a  night  They  replied  that  they  would  now 
be  martyrs  for  tiieir  own  honour,  as  well  as  for  the  honour  pf  God. 

^  Con/eMUmdeJ3anctf,chxp,vu,  In  D'Aubign^s  Hist.  Univ.  part  iiL  book  iiL 
cbap.  L  the  same  storj  is  told  more  briefly. 
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You  haye  said  several  times  that  you  feel  pity  for  me ;  but  it  is  I 
-who  pity  you,  who  haye  said  ^I  am  compelled/  That  is  not 
speaking  like  a  king.  These  girls  and  I,  who  haye  part  in  the 
kingdom  of  heayen,  we  will  teach  you  to  talk  royally.  The 
Guisarts,  all  your  people,  and  yourself,  cannot  compel  a  Potter  to 
bow  down  to  images  of  clay." 

The  girls  were  burnt  a  few  months  afterwards,  in  June,  1588. 
The  news  of  their  death  reaching  the  Huguenot  camp,  Monsieur 
du  Plessis  said  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  shortly  to  be  King  Henry 
IV.  of  France :  *'  Courage,  sire,  since  even  our  girls  can  &ce  death 
for  the  Gospel.** 

King  Henry  III.,  having  relieved  himself,  by  assassination,  of 
the  Duke  of  Goise  and  his  brother,  their  surviving  sister  took 
secure  revenge.  Instructed  by  her,  a  monk  named  Clement, 
kneeling  before  the  throne  in  supplicating  attitude,  stabbed  the 
king  in  the  belly.  The  monk  was  of  course  promptly  slaughtered 
by  the  guards.  The  king  was  stabbed  to  death,  and  perished  thus 
in  the  year  1589. 

The  murder  of  the  king  was  counted  as  a  holy  deed  by  the 
fierce  Guisarts,  who  set  up  a  statue  of  the  murderer  for  public 
adoration,  having  this  inscription  on  the  pedestal :  **  St.  Jacques 
Clement,  pray  for  us  sinners."  In  the  same  year  Palissy  the 
Potter  died  in  the  Bastille. 
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•    NOTE  A. 

DATE  OF  THE  BIRTH  OF  PALISST. 

In  the  preceding  narrative  I  have  assumed  the  year  1509  as  the  date  of  the 
birth  of  Palissy ;  no  grounds  exist  for  adhering  positively  to  that  or  any  other 
year.  D'Aubign^  says  in  his  History,  first  published  in  the  years  1616-19, 
when  speaking  of  the  year  1589,  which  is  unquestionably  the  date  of  Bernard's 
death,  "  Mathieu  de  Launay  solicited  that  the  aged  Bernard,  inventor  of  ex- 
cellent pottery,  should  be  brought  to  execution;  but  the  Duke  de  Mayenne 
caused  his  suit  to  be  prolonged,  and  his  age  of  ninety  years  performed  for  him 
the  work  of  death  in  the  Bastille." 

If  Palissy  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  he  was  in  every  stage  of  his  life  ten  years 
older  than  he  has  been  represented  in  the  narrative.  The  date  of  his  explora- 
tion of  the  salt-marsh  is  ascertainable  by  reference  to  edicts,  and  is  certainly 
the  year  1543.  When  Henry  III.,  speaking  to  Palissy  in  prison  in  the  year 
1588,  tells  him  that  he  has  been  forty-five  years  in  the  royal  service,  he  refers 
back  to  that  same  year  1543  in  which  Palissy  first  received  a  conmiission  to 
perform  work  for  the  crown.  That  survey  of  the  marshes  took  place  early  in 
the  history  of  Bernard's  struggles  as  a  potter,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that 
he  was  then  already  forty-five  years  old,  and  eighty-five  in  the  year  1684, 
when  the  Sieur  de  la  Croix  du  Maine  wrote  concerning  him  from  personal  ob- 
servation that  he  was  then  lecturing  at  Paris,  a^ed  sixty  years  and  upwards. 

Our  judgment  between  these  discrepancies  is  much  assisted  by  the  fact  that 
D'Aubign^  could  not  have  taken  much  pains  to  find  out  the  exact  ages  of  the 
persons  about  whom  he  wrote ;  where  we  are  not  in  uncertainty,  a  reference  to 
his  History  shows  that  we  should  now  and  then,  if  we  followed  him  in  such 
matters,  be  grievously  misled.  To  the  old  age  of  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  for 
example,  D'Aubign^  adds  no  less  than  fourteen  years.  We  are  not  bound, 
therefore,  because  D'Aubign^  has  said  it,  to  believe  that  Palissy  died  at  the  age 
of  ninety. 

Referring,  then,  to  the  year  1584,  when  La  Croix  du  Maine  speaks  of  Bernard 
Palissy  as  being  a  lively  man,  sixty  years  old  and  upwards,  we  have  to  consider 
how  much  "  upwards."  Sixty  years  old  would  not  do,  for  if  he  were  sixty  in 
1584,  he  would  have  been  only  twenty-one  when  he  surveyed  the  salt-marshes ; 
and  he  was  then  married  and  settled,  after  having  spent  not  a  few  years  in  travel 
as  a  glass-painter,  residing  several  years  and  following  his  business  in  a  single 
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town.  According  to  the  birth-date  assumed  in  the  narrative,  Palissy  was  fifteen 
years  older  than  sixty  in  the  year  1584 ;  nevertheless,  when  we  call  to  mind  the 
vigour  both  of  mind  and  body  by  which  Palissy  had  always  been  distinguished, 
we  find  nothing  surprising  in  the  £act  that  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  he  should 
have  been  described  from  personal  opinion  as  a  man  of  "  sixty  years  and 
upwards."  After  four  years'  confinement  ef  Palissy's  free  limbs  in  the  Bastille, 
and  after  he  had  breathed  for  four  years  the  imwholesome  atmosphere  of  a 
prison,  as  prisons  were  three  hundred  years  ago,  there  might  seem  to  be  added 
fourteen  instead  of  four  years  of  infinnity  to  i^e  preceding  seventy-six  years 
of  health.  Palissy  was  eighty  years  old  at  his  death,  according  to  the  theory 
adopted  in  these  pages,  and  might  well,  with  his  face  wasted  and  paled  by  pri- 
vation, set  in  his  white  hair  (for  that  had  been  white  when  his  last  book  was 
published),  die  like  an  old  man  of  ninety  in  his  prison. 

Guided,  then,  by  the  statements  of  La  Croix  dn  Maine  and  D'Aubign^, 
without  adopting  either,  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  them  both.  We  know  that 
Palissy  travelled  for  some  years  before  his  settlement  in  Saintes,  that  at  Saintes 
he  attempted  to  live  by  his  old  calling  before  attempting  anything  in  pottery, 
while  he  had  begun  his  attempts  in  pottery,  and  had  children  to  care  for,  before 
he  was  called  upon  to  survey  the  salt-marshes ;  we  may  therefore  think  it  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  his  age,  when  he  made  the  survey,  was  about  thirty- 
four,  and  that  if  so,  he  may  have  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  Various 
considerations  of  this  kind,  tedious  to  relate,  which  arise  out  of  the  facts  and 
known  dates  in  Bernard's  life,  have  thus  led  to  the  belief  that  the  year  1509, 
if  not  the  precise  date  of  the  birth  of  Palissy,  cannot  be  far  wrong.  If  Palissy 
was  not  bom  in  the  year  1509,  the  true  date  must  be  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
years  earlier. 

NOTE  B. 

EDITIONS  OF  THE  WOBKS  OF  PALISST. 

"  Regefts  Veritable,  par  laquSlle  tons  les  hommes  de  France  pourront 
apprendre  ^  multiplier  et  h  augmenter  leurs  thrdsors.  Item,  ceux  qui  n'ont 
jamais  eu  cognoissance  des  lettres,  pourront  apprendre  une  philosophic  n^s- 
saire  h  tons  les  habitants  de  la  terre.  Item,  en  ce  livre  est  contenu  le  dessein 
d'un  jardin  autant  dflectable  et  d'utile  invention,  qu'il  en  fiit  oncques  vfu. 
Item,  le  dessein  et  ordonnance  d'une  ville  de  forteresse,  la  plus  imprenable 
quliomme  ouyt  jamais  parler :  compost  par  maistre  Bernard  Palissy,  ouurier 
de  terre,  et  inventeur  des  rustiques  figulines  du  Boy,  et  de  monseigneur  le  Due 
de  Montmorency,  pair  et  connestable  de  France;  demeurant  en  la  villc  de 
Xaintes.    La  Rochelle,  de  I'imprimerie  de  Barth^emy  Berton,  1664." 

A  copy  of  this  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  and  the  copy  in  the  British 
Museum,  where  it  used  to  be  bound  up  with  old  tracts  on  gardening,  &c.,  are 
the  only  two  copies  known  to  be  in  existence.  On  the  title-page  is  a  man  labour- 
ing heavenward,  with  a  large  stone  tied  to  his  leg,  surrounded  by  the  motto, 

"  POVBETB  EKPECHE  LES  BONS  ESPEITS  DE  PAEVENIB."      The  first  part  Of  th    e 
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title  of  this  woik  re£si8  pli^yfolly  to  the  books  published  by  alchemists.  Tliie 
Tolnme  (without  pagination)  contains  132  pa^s. 

*^  DisoouBS  Ai>Mi&ABL£s  de  la  nature  des  eaux  et  fontaines,  tant  na,tureUes 
qu^artifioi^es,  des  m^taux,  des  sels  et  salines,  des  pierres,  des  terres,  du  feu  et 
des  ^maux;  avec  plusieais  autres  exceUents  secrets  des  choses  naturelles. 
Plus,  un  traits  de  la  Mame,  fort  utile  et  n^essaiie  h,  ceux  qui  se  mellent  de 
Tagriculture.  Le  t<Mit  dress^  par  dialogues,  k»  quels  sont  introduits  la  th^orique 
et  la  practique.  Par  M°  Bebnabd  Pai^isst,  inventeur  des  rustiques  figulines 
du  Roy,  et  de  la  Royne  sa  m^re.  A  Paris,  chez  Martin  le  jeune,  h.  Tenseigne 
du  Serpent,  devant  le  college  de  Cambray,  1680." 

Copies  of  tMs  are  very  rare.  It  is  a  neat  little  8vo  of  361  pages,  -mHi  a 
summary  of  leading  sentences,  and  glossary  of  scientific  terms. 

In  1636  the  two  works  were  combined  and  republished  in  a  couple  of  8vx) 
volumes,  under  the  following  titles.  To  the  first  volume :  '*  Lb  Moy£n  ]>e 
DEVENiR  BiGHE,  et  la  maul^re  veritable  par  laquelle  tons  les  hommes  de  la 
France  pourront  apprendre  k  multiplier  leurs  thr^sors  et  possessions;  avec  plu- 
sieurs  autres  excellents  secrets  des  choses  natureUes,  desquels  jusques  k  present 
Ton  n'a  ou3.  A  Paris,  chez  Robert  Fouet,  rue  S.  Jacques,  It  I'occasion  deuant 
les  Mathurins,  1636." 

To  the  second  volume:  ^'Seconde  partie  du  Moyen  de  deyenib  hzchb, 
contenant  les  Discoubs  Admibables  de  la  nature  des  eaux  et  fontaines,  par 
M^  Bebkabd  Pausst,  inventeur  des  rustiques  figulines  du  Roy." 

This  was  a  catchpenny  edition,  with  additions  and  omissions,  by  which  the 
heretical  Palissy  was  to  be  made  inoffensive  to  the  orthodox  clergy.  There  is 
also  in  this  edition  the  name  of  Palissy  appended  to  an  Epistle  to  the  French 
People,  which  is  a  patchwork  composition,  made  of  pieces  taken  from  hjs  other 
vmtings,  held  together  by  the  thread  of  some  bookseller^s  cutter  and  contriver. 
The  volumes  are  respectively  of  255  and  526  pages. 

Ko  other  edition  of  the  works  of  Palissy  appeared  until  the  publication  in  a 
handsome  quarto  of  the  "  CEitvres  de  Bebnabd  Pausst,  Revue  sur  les  Ex- 
emplaires  de  la  Bibliot^que  du  Roi,  Avec  des  Notes ;  par  M.  Faujas  de  Saint 
Fond,  et  des  Additions  par  M.  Gobet.  A  Paris.  Chez  Ruault,  libraire,  rue  de 
la  Harpe,  1777." 

This  edition  is  prefaced  with  a  scanty  and  careless  essay  on  the  life  of  Palissy, 
and  extracts  from  the  authors  who  have  mentioned  him.  It  is  very  rich  in 
notes  and  documents,  and  forms  a  handsome  volume  of  730  pages. 

Its  chief  faults  are  the  occasional  suppression  of  plain-speaking  passages, 
and  an  arbitrary  division  and  arrangement  of  the  writings  of  Palissy,  so  that 
there  is  no  clue  in  the  book  by  which  one  might  detect  their  original  arrange- 
ment. In  this  edition  the  *'  Declaration  des  Abus  et  Ignorances  des  M^ecins'* 
is  for  the  first  time  ascribed  to  Palissy,  and  it  is  there  printed  in  the  middle  of 
his  works. 

The  notes  and  documents  in  the  edition  of  1777  manifest  great  research,  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  light  upon  the  names  of  obscure  men  mentioned  by 
Bernard.    The  book  is  very  learned  in  recondite  matters,  and  in  the  precedmg 
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pages  I  have  often  been  indebted  to  it  for  information  drawn  from  sonrces  not 
within  the  reach  of  students  in  this  country.  That  is  the  whole  merit  of  the 
book.  It  proyides  many  little  details  which  assist  our  comprehension  of  the 
works  of  Palissy,  but  some  of  its  details  are  useless,  and  none  of  them  lead  to 
any  large  results.  The  times  of  Palissy  are  not  illustrated  at  all ;  the  prefatory 
researches  into  the  facts  of  the  life  of  Palissy  are  so  careless,  that  while  the 
date  of  the  survey  of  the  salt-marshes  is  set  down  at  1543,  it  is  said  that 
**  about  the  year  1645"  Palissy  saw  the  enamelled  cup  by  which  his  emulation 
was  excited — a  blunder  incompatible  with  any  thought  at  all  upon  the  nar- 
rative left  to  us  by  the  Potter.  The  volume  is  farther  vitiated  by  the  inter- 
weaving of  conclusions  drawn  from  a  work  which  Palissy  most  probably  did 
not  write,  "  The  Declaration  des  Abus  des  M^decins,"  and  which  MM.  de  Saint 
Fond  and  Gobet  lose  no  opportunity  of  pressing  into  service  as  their  own  peculiar, 
critical  discovery.  The  few  allusions  to  the  history  of  the  time  are  not  trust- 
worthy ;  the  Count  de  la  Bochefoucault,  for  example,  is  quoted  as  a  Boyalist, 
and  the  notes  on  the  science  and  philosophy  of  Bernard  frequently  turn  right 
into  wrong,  do  nothing  m  the  way  of  illustration,  and  are  worthless  altogether. 

This  edition  of  the  works  of  Palissy  is  not  particularly  rare,  if  I  may  judge 
from  the  facility  with  which  a  (second-hand)  copy  was  foimd  for  me  in  Paris, 
through  the  agency  of  Mr.  l^utt.    Its  cost,  whole  bound,  was  twelve  shillings. 

A  much  better  edition  of  the  works  of  Palissy,  in  a  neat  small  8vo  volume 
(pp.  477),  priced  at  about  five  shillings — the  last  that  has  been  issued — is 
entitled :  "  (Euvrbs  Completes  de  Bebnabd  Palissy,  Edition  conforme  aux 
Textes  originaux  imprimis  du  vivant  de  I'Auteur ;  avec  des  Notes  et  une  Notice 
Historique.  Par  Paul-Antoine  Cap.  Paris,  J.  J.  Dubochet  et  C',  Bue  de  Seine, 
33,  1844." 

The  preliminary  notice  of  the  life  of  Palissy  in  this  edition  is  much  fuller 
and  much  more  correct  than  in  the  quarto  of  1777.  The  works  are  printed 
without  the  least  alteration  from  the  original  editions,  and  placed  in  their  true 
sequence.  The  best  of  Gobet's  notes,  and  a  few  others,  are  added  here  and 
there,  while  the  "  Declaration  des  Abus  et  Ignorances  des  M^decins,"  which  the 
editor  refuses  to  ascribe  to  Palissy,  is  printed  in  an  Appendix,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  find  nothing  omitted.  Since  I  have  hope  that  among  the  readers 
of  the  preceding  narrative  there  will  be  some  who  are  induced  to  place  the 
works  of  Palissy  upon  their  shelves,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  know  that  there 
exists  an  edition  neat  as  any  lady  could  desire,  and  accurate  as  any  scholar 
could  think  necessary. 

All  the  editions  here  mentioned  are  to  be  seen  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum.  The  Museum  catalogue  adds  a  Dutch  edition  of  Le  Moyen  de 
Devenir  Biche,  said  to  have  been  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1655.  Such  an 
edition  is  nowhere  else  mentioned,  and  the  book  there  referred  to  is  no  more 
than  an  old  Dutch  pamphlet  with  some  trifling  similarity  of  title. 
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Abbey  lands*  gifts  of,  41 

Academy  of  Science,  Falissy*8,  in  Paris, 

349 
Adepts,  87 
Admirable  Discourses,  the  last  book  by 

Palissy,  415—4/72 
-Slolian  organ,  Palis8y*8  design  for  an,  823 
Afltoity,  chemical,  Palissy  speaks  of,  463, 

464 
Agenois,  the,  3, 4;  Palissy  native  of,  6 
Agricultural  chemistry,  the  principles  of, 

taught  by  Palissy,  96—98;   808—310; 

372-882 
Agricultural  implements,  Palissy  on,  129 
A^culture,  Palissy  on,  299 
Air  of  a  si«k-room,  208 
Alain,  Nicolas,  100 
Alchemists,  Palissy  on  the  tricks  of  the, 

455,456 
Alchemy,  36—38;  Palissy  attacks,  448— 

481 
Alciat,  56 

Allevert,  68, 119, 120, 174, 175, 467 
Amboise,  conspiracy  of,  220, 221 ;  treaty 

of,  339;  inspires  Palissy  with   little 

hope,  340 
Amiot,  25 

Ammonites,  Palissy  on,  311 
Amphitheatre,  central,  of  Palissy's  de- 
lectable garden,  323 
Amputation,  18, 19, 350 
Ancient  classics,  study  of  the,  10,  24, 

58.  211,  213;  Palissy  ignorant  of,  354, 

414 
Angoul6me,  Calvin  at,  68, 59 
Angoumois,  60 
Anne  de  Parthenay,  patron  of  Palissy, 

213, 214 
Antoine,  Sire  de  Pons,  213,  214, 290,  291; 

dedication  of  Palissy's  last  book  to, 

413-415 
Antony,  King  of  Navarre,  216,  217,  220, 


Antwerp,  27, 99 

Aparice,  351 

Apothecaries,  an  attack  on,  201, 202 

a  defence  of,  said  to  be 

Palissy's  first  book,  206, 211 
Apple  of  iron,  an,  120 
Apples,  a  pastor's  dinner  o^  179 
Appointments,  abuse  of  Onurch,  22,41, 

42,  56.  63, 191;  indignation  of  Palissy 

at,  232,  233,  275, 304 
Aqueducts,  Palissy  on,  424, 426 
Arabian  medicine*  211 
Archers,  15, 16 


Arches,  the,  at  Saintes,  70 
Architectural  gardening,  Palissy  on,  319, 

320 
Architecture,  25,  26,  46,  46,  51,  341,  345, 

421-423 
Ardennes,  the,  27 
Aristotle,  influence  of,  31 
Armour,  45 
Armourers,  129 
Arrest  of  Palissy  at  Saintes,  247 

in  Paris,  475 

Arrest  of  Palissy's  firiend,  Philebert  Ha- 

melin.  174. 175 
Artesian  weUs,  the  theory  of,  taught  by 

Palissy,  471 
Artificial  springs,  Palissy's  method  of, 

443—446 
ArtUlery,  15, 16 

Artisan,  the,  in  the  pulpit,  147—165 
as  author,  414—418 


Artist  in  earth,  the,  147—165 

Palissy  as,  134, 135, 142, 143,  225— 

227 
Arvert,  68. 119, 120, 174, 175.  467 
Ashes  used  in  glass-making,  9 

a  mishap  at  the  furnace  with,  137 

of  plants,  Palissy  teaches  what 

they  are,  97 
Assassination,  21, 473 
Assistant,  Palissy  hires  an,  131 
Astrology,  35,  66,  417 
Attire  of  women,  Palissy  on  the,  231, 232 
Attraction,  homogeneous,  described  by 

Palissy  as  a  law  of  nature,  452 
Attraction,  heterogeneous,  described  by 

him  as  another  law,  463 
Aubery,  Jean,  24 
Aunis,  60 
Auvergue,  27 
AveneUes,  221 

B. 
Babaud,  advocate,  312 
Babiuot,  Albert,  apostle  of  theBiCformers 

in  Saintonge,  60. 119 
Bagpipe  Player,  Palissy's  figuline  of  the, 

227 
Bandage,  a  surgical,  20 
Baptism  in  Allevert,  the,  174 
Barricades  of  the  impregnable  fortress, 

332,334 
Bartholomew,  Prior,  354 

St.,  massacre  of,  345, 346 

Basle,  Paracelsus  at,  32 

Calvin  at,  60—63 

Bass  voices  in  request,  326 
Bastide,  La,  lieutenant,  18 
Bastille,  Palissy  hi  the,  476-477 
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Baudouin,  Jean,  attorney,  179 
Bayard,  14 

Bayonne,  the  royal  progress  to,  341 
Beast,  the  number  of  the,  a  cudgel  in 

theology,  39. 40 
Beauvais,  Ch&tillon,  bishop  of,  219,  229, 

235,  236,  239, 242 
Beauvais,  stoneware  of,  75 
Bee  d'Ambez,  Palissy  at  the,  448 
Bed-sore,  a,  19 

Beggars,  Palissy*s  studies  of,  227 
Bellay,  Jean,  bishop  of  Paris,  52 
Bellin,  Jeui,  painter,  230 
Belon,  Pierre,  naturalist,  465 
Benefloes,  22,  41, 42,  55.  63, 191.  232,  233, 

275,304 
Bergeron,  Nicolas,  advocate,  36S 
Berri,27 
Bcrton,  Barthelemi,  Paliss^s  printer  at 

KocheUe,  202,  293 
Beza,  Theodore,  54,  288 
Bible,  the,  first  French  versions  of,  56 

the  soldier's,  14 

Bicoque,  battle  of,  16 

Bigorre,  27 

Birth,  year  of  Palissv's,  1, 481. 482 

Bishop  of  Saintes,  Charles  Bourbon,  120; 

his  benefices,  275;  the  prison  in  his 

palace,  121,  122;  his  rebaptism  of  a 

child  in  Arvert,  175 ;  his  treachery,  224 
Bishopric  of  Saintes,  71 
Blaise  de  Montluc,  13—20, 196,  245,  840 
Blasphemy,  20,  246 
Blois,  61 
Blunders  of  apothecaries,  on  the,  202 

of  physicians,  on  the,  203 

Board  of  HcHftlth's  doctrine  of  water-sup- 

plv  anticipated  by  Palissy,  445, 446 
Bock,  Jerome,  botanist,  469 
Boissi,  Seigneur  de,  203 
Boissidre,   Claude  de  la,    minister   at 

Saintes,  178,  179,  181;  his   letter  to 

Calvin,  182 
Book,  Palissy  *s  first,  200—212;  his  second, 

200,  293-336;  his  third,  355,  415-472 
Books,  25 
Bordeaux,  the  parliament  of,  120,  177; 

revolt  at,  192, 198 
Bordeaux,  Hamelin  sent  to  the  prisons 

at,  176 
Bordeaux,  Palissy  sent  to  the  prisons  at, 

247  289  290 
Bore,' the,'  in  the  Dordogne,  Palissy  on, 

447 
Bosis,  the,  in  salt-marshes,  100, 101 
Botany  in  Palissy*s  time,  469,  470 

observations  of  Palissy  in,  471 

Boundaries,  disputes  concerning.  67 
Bourbon,  Cardinal.  See  Bishop  of  Saintes 
Bourg,  Anne  du,  deacon,  burnt,  219 
Bourgeois,  Nicolas,  trader,  24 
Bourges,  university  of,  56, 57 
Boy  and  Pups,  Palissy*s  figuline  of,  227 
Braillier,  Pierre,  said  to  be  Palissy,  208— 

211 
Branches  of  trees,  126, 471 
Brasavoli,  Antonius,  botanist,  469 
Breach,  storming  a,  17, 18 
Brest,  27 

Bretagne,  the  salt-marshes  of,  94, 105 
— ; decomposition    of    glass    in 

churches  of.  813 


Bribe  to  a  gaoler,  a,  177 

Brissac,  218 

Brongniart,  Alexandre,  77, 144 

Brother  Bobin,  adventures  of,  120—125 

Brouage,  Palissy  offers  to  supply  with 

water  from  a  gathering-ground,  447 
Broue,  the  island  of,  467 
Brunfelss,  Otho,  botanist,  469 
Buffon's  estimate  of  Palissy,  95 
Builder  of  his  own  furnace.  Palissy  the, 

110,  111,  132 
Bullant,  Jean,  architect,  228.  229,  330, 

341.421 
Burie,  Comte  de,  214,  290,  291 
Bum-a-bench,  Captain,  240 
Burning  of  heretics,  62, 53, 116, 117,175, 

194,  239, 476 

0. 

Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  Paliss/s, 
MI,  848,  414.  417;  his  lectures  in  it,  349 
—355 
Cabinets  of  Palissy's  delectable  garden, 

816—322 
Csesalpinus,  Andreas,  botanist,  ^0 
Calomel  introduced  into  medicine,  32 
Calvin,  64-64, 213;  in  Saintonge,  60 

de  la  BoiBsidre's  report  to  him  on 


the  Church  in  Saintes,  182 
Camp^ge,  Alexandre  de^  ]>hysician.  862 
Canapes,  Jean  de,  physician,  208 
Cannon,  first  use  of,  15, 16, 19^ 
Canon  of  Saintes,  Navi^res,  121 
Canticles,  religious,  sung  1^  the  people, 

183 
Cap,  M.,  an  editor  of  Palissy's  works, 

3.484 
Capistrano,  stormiDg  of,  type  of  a  si^e, 

17-20 
Captain  thrice  buried,  a,  386, 337 
Cardan,  Jerome,  Palissy  controverts  his 

opinion  on  fossils,  460—462 
Cardinal  Bourbon,  120, 121, 122, 175, 224. 

275 
Cardinal  Chatillon,  219. 229, 286,  236, 239, 

242 
Cardinal  Lorraine,  22,  187. 196, 216—224, 

340, 421 
Casteluau,  the  Sienr  de,  15 

betrayal  of,  222 

Castillo  de  Navarre,  Captain,  16, 17,  20 
Catherine  of  Medicis,  Queen.  187,  190, 

191, 196, 198,  216,  228,  284-237, 240,  242, 

243, 338, 340 ;  Palissy's  dedicatory  letter 

to  her,  301;  she  founds  the  Tuiteries, 

341,  and  employs  Bernard  on  the  works, 

342 
Celsus,  study  of,  31 
Cerseau,  Jacques  de,  architect,  330 
Chabot,  Baron  de  Jarnao,  214^  292 
Chambers  of  the  delectable  garden,  322 
Chambord,  the  pataoe  of,  46 
Champagne,  27 

Chapelle  Biron,  was  Palissy  bom  at.  3, 5 
Charente,  the,  68, 69 
Charles,  Mattre,  a  painter,  IM 
Charies  IX.,  King  of  France,  284,285»  238, 

841,346,466 
Chateaubriant,  edict  of,  193 
Chateigneraie,  Seigneiir  de  la.  291, 292 
Ch&tillon,  Cardinal,  219. 229, 286, 286. 239, 

242 
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Ghanlnes,  the  park  at,  Palissy  decorated, 

343 
Chemicals,  experiments  with  for  the 

enamel,  88, 36-87, 106—111, 132, 183 
Chemistry,  Palissy's  researches  m,  314, 

460-454^463,464 
Chemistry,  organic,  Palissy's  researches 

in,  96—96, 306—310, 372-382 
Chemists  in  Palissy's  time,  37, 38 
Childi's  play  during  civil  war,  246 
Children  of  Palissy,  115, 140,  202, 230, 845 
Chivalry  of  lies,  the,  222 
Choisnin,  Pranpois,  physician,  861 
Cisterns,  Palissy  on  the  use  of,  424 
City  of  Refuge,  his  design  for  a,  299, 800, 


Civil  war,  234, 241-247,  344 

Classics,  ancient,  study  of  the,  10,  24, 68, 

211, 213;  Palissy  unable  to  read  them, 

354,414 
Clay,  74, 76, 137, 138 

the  potter's,  166—168 

Clement,  M.,  physician,  362 

St.  Jaques,  assassin,  477 

Clothes,  Palissy's  critique  on,  231,  232    ' 
Clouds,  their  philosophy  explained  by 

Palissy,  439 
Coal,  31U 
Coiner,  Palissy  maligned  as  a,  115 ;  coiners 

as  alchemists,  466 
Coligny,  Admiral,  195,  196,  21&-220, 235, 

238—241, 83S-340 
Colin,  Jaques,  secretar^r  to  Francis  I.,  25 

Sebastien,  physician,  201—203 

Collar,  every  beast's,  218 

Collardeau,  attorney  of  Saintes,  120, 121, 

173 
College,  Calvin  at,  65 
Colours  used  by  Palissy  in  his  ware,  226, 

227,348 
Comedy  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the, 

50 
Commentaries  of  Montluc,  the,  14 
Commission,  Palissy's,  to  survey  the  salt- 
marshes  of  Saintonge,  89, 95, 105 
Conch,  the,  in  the  salt-marshes,  100 
Concordat,  the,  41 
Condg,  the  Prince  of,  218, 220—224,  287, 

238,  240—243, 83S— 340, 344 
Confiscated  land,  19, 190 
Cop,  Nicolas,  rector  of  university,  57, 68 
Coral  ointment,  210 
Cordier,  Maturin,  teacher  of  youth,  65 
Counsellor  of  Parliament,  Palissy's  ana- 
lysis of  a,  232 
Courlange,  Sieur  de,  456 
Courtain,  Germain,  physician,  352 
Cows  of  salt,  101 

Creditors,  a  meeting  of  Palissy's,  133, 134 
Cross-bowmen,  16 
Crotelles,  the  grottoes  of,  59 
Crottet,  M.,  pastor  at  Pons,  68 
Crystallography,  Palissy's  researches  in, 

313,  461-463 
Cup,  the  earthen,  which  made  Palissy  a 

potter.  72,  78, 82 ;  Italian  or  German  P 

77 


Dal  Bene,  M.^  at  Palissy's  lectures,  362, 

863 
Dan,  the  book  of,  178 


D'Andelot,  196,  219, 235. 286-241 
Dardois,  Montmorend's  secretary,  217 
Debt,  Palissy  in,  86, 115, 131, 132—134 
Decalogue  tampered  with  by  the  Chnrch, 

47 
Xhclaration  des  Abus  des  Mideeins,  208 
Dedications  of  Palissy's  books,  296—805, 

400-409, 413—416 
De  la  Place,  minister  at  Saintes,  176, 178, 

179 
Delectable  garden,  Palissy's  plan  of  a,  296, 

299, 315—328 
Delorme,  Phllebert,  architect,  842,  344, 

345,  421—423 
Deluge,  Palissy  refutes  an  opinion  of 

Cardan  on  the  distribution  of  fossils  at 

the,  461,  464, 466 
De  Pleurs,  M.,  a  trader,  24 
Designs  of  Palissy  executed  in  his  ware, 

139, 143, 144 
D'Estaples,  Jaques  Paber,  teacher  of 

children,  60 
D'Happeville,   the  alias  of  Calvin  in 

Saintonge,  68 
Dialogue,  Palissy's  works  all  written  in, 

307 
Diana  of  Poitiers,  189,  190,  197,  236;  her 

fayence,  198—200 
Diet  of  the  sick,  210,  211 
Discours  Admirables,  415—472 
Discussion  of  his  doctrine  courted  by 

Palissy,  348,  358,  418 
Dish.   ;^(90  Palissy-ware,  and  226, 226 
Distilled  meat,  210,  211 
Doctors  of  medicine,  82—34 
Palissy's  supposed  dissertation 

on,  205-211 
Dog,  Palissy's  figuline  of  a,  295,  818 
Dordogne,  the  bore  in  the,  447 
Draper's  view  of  society,  the,  21—25 
Drawing,  Palissy's  skill  in,  7, 11,  78 
Dress,  45, 129,  281,  232 
Drouyn,  M.,  physician,  852 
Drugs,  experiments  with,  for  the  dis- 
covery of  white  enamel,  83, 86—67, 108 

-111,  132, 183 
Drugs,  the  apothecary's,  207 ;  misused  by 

the  physician,  210 
Drunkenness,  20 
Du  Chfttel,  Pierre,  Bishop  of  Ma9on,  185, 

186 
Duguie,  Antoine  de  la,  doctor,  69 
Dupes  of  the  alchemists,  37, 455, 456 
Durer,  Albert,  149,  215 
Dwellings,  8,  9,  25.  26, 45,  46,  61, 841, 345, 

421—423 

B. 

Earth,  Palissy's  theory  of  the,  427—482 

Kepler's  theory  of  the,  430 

kind  of  necessary  for  salt-marshes, 

99 

Earth,  the  artist  in,  147—166 

Earthquakes,  Palissy's  theory  of,  311, 
429 

Earths,  Palissy  on  the  various  quality 
of,  98 

Ecouen,  the  chAteau,  decorated  by  Pa- 
lissy, 214,  215,  227—230,  292 

Education  of  farm-labourers,  Palissy  on 
the,  128, 129.  303 

Electuaries  of  gems  and  glass,  210 
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Element,  Fftlissy's  fifth,  453, 454 
Elements,  the  four,  97, 450, 451 
Enamel  Pftlissy's  search  for  the  white, 

73,  8a-88,  105—108;  discovery  of,  109, 
.     110;  ftirther  toils,  110—115,131—133; 

a  disaster  with  flints,  133—135 ;  with 

ashes,  136;  other  difficulties,  137,138, 

140—142;  success,   143,  144,  317—319, 

343 
Enamel.  Luca  della  Hobbia's,  80 
Enamelled  cup,  the,  72,  73;  Italian  or 

German?  77 
Eutropius,  St.,  suburb  of  Saintes,  70 
Evaporation,  SKalt-making  by,  assists  Fa- 

lissy  to  his  theoiy  of  springs,  104 
Every  beast's  collar,  218 
Evil  days,  the  naturalist  looking  out  on, 

251—270 
Experience  of  nature,  384—399 

E. 
Fa,  SeigTieur  du,  60 
Falloppio,  anatomist,  460 
False  money,  Palissy  accused  of  making, 

115 
Family  of  Palissy,  the,  5, 67, 82, 83,  87, 88, 

105—110,  112—115,  131,  134,  135, 138— 

142 
Fare!,  63, 64 
Farmers  of  tithes,  244 
Farming,  how  to  grow  rich  in,  370—383 
errors  in,  observed  by  Palissy, 

299;   his  advanced   opinions   on  the 

theory  and  practice  of,  96—98, 128, 129 
Farm-labourers,  Palissy  on  the  education 

of,  303, 372, 373 
Farthingales,  Palissy's  criticism  on,  232 
Faujas  de  St.  Fond  and  Gobet,  MM., 

their  assumed  discovery  of  Palissy's 

"  first  book,"  200—211 
Fayence,  76 

of  Henry  II.,  198-200 

Fees  of  physicians  and  apothecaries,  33, 

207 
F6n61on,  la  Mothe,  diplomatist,  313, 347, 

348 
Fern  ashes  used  by  glass-workers,  9 
Fevers,  drink  forbidden  in,  209 
Fields,  Palissy  in  the,  126, 129, 138 
psalms  sung  in  the,  at  Saintes, 

183 
Figulines,  rustic,  139,  144, 160,  227,  295, 

318,  321,  345 
Filtering  of  water,  Palissy  on  the,  444 
Finance  at  court,  195,  218 
Fire,  subterranean,  Palissy  on,  427—431 
Fishermen  on  the  coast,  437 
Flint  in  straw,  observed  by  Palissy,  379 
Flints  in  the  furnace,  an  accident  with, 

133—135 
Flints,  the  nature  of,  393 
Floors,  Palissy  bums  his  in  the  furnace, 

114, 130 
Flowering  of  plants,  Palissy  on  the,  309 
FontaineMadame,  Palissy's  rustic  giotto, 

the,  230,  295 
Fontainebleau,  artists  of,  227 
Footman's  costume,  124 
Fop,  Palissy's  address  to  a,  231 
Forests,  glass-workers  in  the,  8, 9;  foiling 

the,  21,  23,  125—127;  Palissy's  love  of 

the,  126 


Forms,  fossil,  PeUs£|y  the  first  minute 
student  of,  465 

Fortification,  a  study  in,  359—368 

Fortress,  Palissy's  design  for  an  impreg- 
nable, 299. 309,  329—335 

Fossils,  311— 313,  889—391,459;  previous 
opinions  concerning,  460—462;  ex- 
plained by  Palissy.  462--164,  468,  400; 
his  minute  study  of  their  forms,  464— 
466 ;  he  infers  Arom  them  the  geological 
history  of  the  Paris  basin,  466, 467 

Foucaud,  Jacques^  the  daughters  of^el- 
low-prisoners  with  Palissy  in  the  Bas- 
tille, 475, 477 

Fouquet,  PranQois,  a  prior,  69 

Fowls  distilled,  210, 211 ;  only  the  old  and 
tough  given  to  the  sick,  210 

Fracastoro,  460 

Francis  I.,  King  of  France,  25,  41,  42, 
51—54, 184-186,  826 

Francis  II.,  King  of  France,  216, 223, 224 

Frauds  of  the  alchemists,  37,  455,  456 

Frenchman,  God  praised  as  a,  20 

Fuel,  the  potter's,  86,  112,  113;  Palissy 
uses  his  floors  and  furniture  as,  114, 130 

Fuel,  value  of  wood  as,  126—128 

Funeral  panegyric,  a,  186, 187 

Furnace,  the,  85,  86,  106— ll(k;  Palissy 
builds  his  own,  110,  111;  difficulties 
with  it,  112—115 ;  builds  another,  132 ; 
further  difficulties,  183.  134,  137, 138. 
140—143;  successful,  143, 144 

Furnaces  of  glass-workers,  8, 9, 106,109 

G. 

Gabelle,  the,  89—95;  revolt  against,  in 
Saiiitonge,  191—193 

Gambling  in  camps,  20 

Garden  plans,  Palissy's,  at  Ecouen,  215, 
230,  295,  299 ;  at  Ghaulnes  and  else- 
where, 243;  at  the  Tuileries,  341—346 

Garden,  the  delectable,  Palissy's  design 
of,  298, 315—328 

Garonne,  the,  4, 68 

Gascony,  14, 17,  20 

Gathermg-grounds  for  water-supply  pro- 
posed first  by  Palissy,  443—446, 447 

Geneva,  Calvin  at,  63, 64 

Philebert  Hamelin  at,  173, 174 

Geography,  physical,  Palissy's  researches 
in,  424, 442 

Geology,  Palissy's  researches  in,  311— 314, 
385-396,  427—433,  440-442,  459—469 

Geometry,  Palissy's  knowledge  of,  29, 
262—264,  402 

German  pottery,  early,  77 

Germination  of  seeds,  Palissy  on  the,  98 

Gesner,  Conrad,  lettered  naturalist,  469, 
470 

Gibberish,  37 

Gimosac,  the  brother  at,  116, 121 

Girac,  Calvin  at,  58 

Glass,  corroded,  27, 313 

Glass-making,  6 ;  accounted  a  noble  art, 
6—8;  how  practised,  8—10;  Palissy 
sets  out  with  the  practice  of,  11, 12, 21, 
26 

Glass-painter,  Palissy  a,  6,  11, 21, 29,  67, 
83,  88,  215,  229, 454 

Glass-workers,  homes  of  the,  8;  Palissy 
discovers  his  enamel  at  their  ftimaoe, 
106, 109 
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Gobet  and  Patdas  de  St.  Pond,  MM., 

their  assumed  discovery  of  Falissy's 

"first  book,"  200-211 
Goitre,  Palissy  suggests  the  cause  of, 

426 
Gold,  alchemists'  ideas  concerning,  37, 

445-447 
Gold,  potable,  314. 397-899, 458;  Falissy's 

book  a^^st,  200, 201 
Gourmelm,  Etienne,  ph3rsician,  351 
Grand  Diant,  le,  17 
Grand  vicars  in  Salutes,  119. 124, 181 
Greek  and  Latin,  PaJiss/s  ignorance  of, 

10,  354,  414 ;  the  study  of  in  his  time, 

10,  24, 58, 211, 213 
Gringoire,  Pierre,  dramatist,  50 
Grotto,  Calvin's,  59 

Palissy's  rustic,  at  Bcouen,  230,295 

at  theTuiIeries,345 

Guerin,  M.,  apothecary,  352 

Guise,  Cardinal  Charles,  de  Lorraine,  22, 

187, 196, 216—224, 340, 421 
Guise,  Duke  Francis  of,  187, 191, 197, 216 

—224,  338, 339 
Guise,  Duke  Francis,  his  son,  474 
Guoy,  Pierre,  sheriff  of  Saintes,  311 


Hac,  Nicolas,  trader,  24 

Hamelin,  Philebert,  173—178;   Palissy 

remonstrates  with  his  judges,  176, 194 
Harquebusses,  15, 18, 19 
Hatching  gold,  456 
Heads  of  a  judge  and  of  a  counsellor 

examined,  232, 233 
Hell  loose  in  Scutes,  245 
Henry  II.,  King  of  France,  185, 187, 189- 

191  195—198  326 
Henry  III.,  King  of  France,  346, 473—477 
Heretics,  character  of  the,  42,  43;  one 

burnt  at  Saintes,  116 
Hieroglyphic,  an  astrologer's,  35 
Hirschv<%el,  the  potter,  77 
History,  Palissy's  views  concerning,  117, 

118 
History  of  the  troubles  in  Xaintonge, 

117,  270—285 
Hohenheim,  Bombast  von,  31—36 
Homes  of  the  Glass-workers,  8, 9 

of  country  nobles,  25,  26 

Honour  of  an  artist,  the,  134, 135 

Hostages,  19 

House  of  Palissy  at  Saintes,  71, 72, 114, 

140-142 
How  to  grow  rich  in  farming,  870—383 
Hubert,  Bichaixl,  surgeon,  351 
Huguenot,  266;  Huguenot  and  Catholic, 

234 
Humiliation,  a  day  of,  52, 53 
Hydraulic  flutes,  Palissy's  scheme  of, 

320, 321 
Hydraulic  surprises,  Palissy's  designs  for, 

324,325 
Hydrostatics,   Palissy's   knowledge  of, 

420—422, 425,  438, 441,  443,  444 
Hyrous  sung  in  the  fields  of  Saintonge, 

183,  230. 325-328 


lard,  the,  in  salt-marshes,  100, 101 
Ice,  Palissy  on  the  formation  of,  459 
Idle,  nothing  in  nature,  311 


Images,  the  revolt  against,  42 

worship  of,  47 

Impregnable  fortress,  PaUsi^s  design  of 
an,  299,  300, 329-{{35 

Imprisonment  of  Palissy,  247;  at  Bor- 
deaux 289,  290;  in  the  Bastille,  ^5— 
477 

Innkeeper  of  Saintes,  a  trustful,  181 

Institutes,  Calvin's,  58, 59, 61 

Interpretation,  personal,  of  his  doctrines 
offered  by  Palissy  to  all  who  ask  for  it, 
418 

Inventions,  agricultural,  Palissy  on  the 
promotion  of,  129 

Islands,  the,  of  Saintonge,  68, 69, 99, 173 

Italian  pottery,  77—82 

Italy,  the  French  wars  in,  14 

J. 

January,  1562,  the  edict  of,  237, 238 
Jarnac,  Baron  de,  214, 290—292 
Jason,  the  fable  of,  explained  by  alche- 
mists, 38 
Jasper,  Palissy  imitates,  143 
Joue,  Michel,  printer,  203 
Judge,  Palissrs  trial  of  a,  232 

K. 

Kepler's  theory  of  the  earth,  compared 

with  Palissy's,  430 
Kerver,  a  trader,  24 
Kiln,  the  potter%  87 

the  Palissy.  at  Chapelle  Biron.  6 

Kings  of  France  during  the  life  of  Palissy : 
Francis  I.,  25, 41.  42,  51—64,  184p-186, 

326 
Henry  IL,  185,  187,  189-191, 195- 

198  326 
Francis  II.,  236,  223, 224 
Charles  IX.,  234,  235,  238,  341,  346, 

456 
Henry  III.,  346, 473-477 


Laboratories,  Palissy  visits  the,  30, 36. 37 
Labourers,  Palissy  would  have  instructed 

in  philosophy,  303,  372—375 
Labyrinth,  the  salt-marsh  a,  102, 103 
Lade,  the  river,  4 
Ladies'  suburb,  the,  at  Saintes,  70 
Lamartine,  M.  de,  his  incorrect  account 

of  Palissy,  5,  6,  in  note 
L'Amoureuz,  M.,  Palissy's  doctor,  314 
Landowners,  duty  of,  to  labourers,  128, 

129 
La  Place,  M.  de,  minister  in  Santes,  176, 

178, 179 
La  Benaudie,  Captain,  221 
Latin  and  Greek,  Palissy  ignorant  of, 

354, 414;  study  of,  24, 213;  by  doctors, 

211 
Launay,  Mathieu  de,  chunours  for  Pa- 
lissy's execution,  476 
Lautrec,  Marshal,  15, 16, 18, 80 
L'Avocat,  Henri,  trader,  24 
Lawyer,  Palissy's  examination  of  a,  232, 

Lent  Lectures,  Palissy's,  349, 355 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  on  fossils,  460 
Lesage,  Charles,  doctor,  59 
Lescot,  Pierre,  architect,  46 
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Lescan^lS 

L'Etoile,  Pierre,  jnriaeonsalt,  68 

L'fi^tol.  chanoeUor,  286»  2S7t  4as 

liboume,  126 

liobtenfelB,  Cornelius  ron,  cttnoxw  32 

liebig,  Falissy  anticiiMtos  aosa^  of  his 

doctrines,  98 
Lidge.27 

Ligatures  in  surgery,  350 
liigiiiftres,  Calvin  at,  67 
Idmoosin,  27 

Lobel,  Mathias  de,  botanist,  362 
Ijocality  for  a  salt-marsh,  09 
L'Oisel,  Antoine,  matfaematioiaa,  363 
Lorraine.  Cardinal  de,  22, 187, 196,  21«— 

224.340.421 
Lost  work,  Falissy's,  212 
Lot,  the  river.  4 
Louisa  of  Savoy.  43,  44 
Louvre,  the,  46.  51, 341. 346 
Luther.  39 ;  proved  the  beast  in  Bevela- 

tions,40 
Lying,  a  knight's  ethics  of,  222 

M. 

Madrid,  the  ch&teau,  343 
Magdalene.  M.  de  la,  phvsician,  351 
Magistrates  of  Saintes,  Palissy  pleads  for 

a  heretic  with  the,  176, 194 
Haigret,  Louis,  the  magnificent,  456 
Majolica,  78.82 
Majorca,  78 
Man  judged  by  Bule.  Square,  and  Oa- 

oible,  262—276. 328-329, 232,  233 
Mansion,  a  country.  25, 26 
Manure.  Palissy  explaius  the  philosophy 

of  its  use.  97,  98 
Manure  heaps.  308,  304, 306,  309, 374-382 
Maps,  Palissy  a  makei^of,  29, 96 
Marble,  27 
Marennes,  68,  69. 119 
Margaret  of  Navarre,  43 
Mark,  Palissy's,  as  a  potter.  347 
Market  Hall,  at  Saintes,  Reformers  use 

the,  180, 181 
Marl,  Palissy  on  the  use  of,  304>  468 
Marot,  psahns  of,  326 
Marriage  of  PsdissT,  67 
Martyrs,  a  book  of,  119, 121 
Mason's  god.  the,  421 
Mass.  48. 69 

Massacres,  184, 185, 239,  345. 346 
Mathematics,  a  chair  of,  founded,  353 
Mathurin,  Palissy's  son,  230, 345, 347 
Mattioli.  Andrea,  460 
MaumussoD.  448. 467 
Mayenne.  I>uke  de,  475 
Mayor  of  Saintes,  the,  181 
Mazi^res.  Andre  de  (de  la  I^aoe),  175, 

178,179 
Meat,  tough,  the  diet  of  the  sick,  210 
Medallions.  Palissy  makes.  131 
Medicine,  32—34. 206—211 
the  universal,  37;  use  of  gold 

in,  200.  201.205,206 
Mediolanum,  the  old  name  of  Saintes,  69 
Melancthon,  39 
Melting  the  enamel.  112—115 
Mendoza,  Jean,  maitre  d'hOtel,  TM 
Mercati,  philosopher,  460 
Merhn,  trader,  24 
Messi^,  Jean,  trader,  24 


Meteorology,  Palisey's  researdiM  in,  489^ 
440.455 

Meudon,  the  waterworks  of,  481, 422 

Midnight  services  at  Saintes,  180 

study,  66, 67 

Milan,  16 

Milon,  scholar,  352 

MinenOogy,  Palissy's  resewchesin,  381— 
397. 450—454 

Minions,  the  first,  473 

Ministers  in  Saintes : 

Yeron,  Philippe.  60, 116 
Babinot.  Albwt.  60. 119 
Hamelin,  Philebert,  173—178. 194 
De  la  Place  (Andr6  de  Mam^res),  175, 

178. 179 
Boissiere,  Claude  de  la^  178, 179^  181, 
182 

Miracles,  Reformers',  178 

Mirambeau,  Seigneur  de,  60 

Misdre,  M.,  physioian,  352 

Mithridate,  458 

Monks,  Reformed,  in  the  islands  of 
Saintonge,  116, 119, 173 

Monpezat,  M.  de,  20 

Montluc,  Bhiise  de,  l^pe  of  a  soldiei^  1^ 
14—20, 196,  245, 340 

Montmorenci,  the  Constable  Anne  de, 
Palissy's  chief  patron.  187—189^  191— 
193, 195—197,  214—216. 219. 220. 222.227, 
240,  289.  290.  208;  Palissy's  letter  to 
him  prefixed  to  theBecepU  Veritable, 
302-305. 404-406.  338,  344 

Montmorenci.  the  Marshal,  his  son,  Pa- 
lissy's dedication  of  alxx^to,  296.  301, 
400,403 

Montpellier.  27 

Montpensler,  Duke  de,  patron  of  Palissy, 
289,290 

Moorish  pottery.  78 

Morienne.  Tristan  de,  192, 193 

Morsel  of  benefice,  the.  232 

Moyen  de  Devemr  Biehe,  le,  294 

Mummers.  50 

Murano.  the  glass-works  of.  9 

Musical  movement  among  the  Prench 
Reformers.  183.  216»  230. 325—828 

Mythological  subjects  on  Palissy-ware, 
215, 227 

Naples,  19 

Naturalist.  Palissy  a,  11. 12. 95,  143, 144, 

225-227,  305.  306.  309-831,  360,  369, 

347—349.  35a-366, 424-446 
Naturalist  looking  out  on  evil  days,  the, 

251—270 
Nature,  experience  of,  384—399 
Navarre,  Antony,  king  of,  216,  217,  220, 

223,  234-239,  336 
Navarre.  Henry,  king  of,  476, 477 

prince  of,  19,  20 

Margaret  of,  23 

Navi^res.  canon  of  Saintes.  121 
Negroes  blackened  by  steam,  431 
Neighbours.  Padissy  mocked  hy  his,  114, 

115. 134. 141 
Nemours,  the  Duke  de,  on  lying,  222 
Nesle,  chiteau  of,  deooratea  by  Palissy, 

343 
Nicolas,  Palis^s  son,  280^  846^  347 
Nicole,  a  preacher,  120 
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Niord,thefaurof,28a 

Nismes,  27 

Nobles,  outlav  of,  on  alchemy,  37 ;  hold- 
ing church  lands*  4Sii  afc  the  court  of 
Henry  III.,  473, 474 

Nogeret,  a  soldier,  245 

Notaries,  Palissy's  contempt  of,  141 

Noyon,  66, 67 

Nuncide,  Torre  della,  19 

Nuremberg,  77 

Nurse,  Palissy's  children  at,  115 

of  Francis  I.»  figuUne  sometimes 

so  called,  139 

Nutrition  of  plants,  Falisay  on  the,  309, 
310, 376 

O. 

Olivetan,  58 

Olivier,  the  chancellor,  221 

OUeron,  the  ishmd  of,  68. 119, 120, 4£/I 

Opium  first  used  in  medicine,  32 

Ore,  Palissy  on  the  deposit  of,  452—464 

Organic  chemistry,  researches  of  Palissy 

in,  96-98,  308—310, 372—382 
Orleans,  223,  224, 241,  242 
Oysters,  a  belief  concerning,  436 

P. 

Pacard,  Guillaume,  physician,  362 

Painter,  Palissy  a,  29, 72. 73, 88. 136, 136 

Paiot,  M.,  apothecary,  362 

Palaeontology,  researches  of  Palissy  in, 
311,  312, 388-391, 469, 462,  464, 468 

Palings,  Palissy  bums  his,  in  the  fur- 
nace, 114, 130 

PaUssy  family,  the,  5, 6, 347 

Palissy,  Bebnabd  -. 

1509.  Date  of  birth,  3, 481, 482 ;  question 
of  birthplace,  4, 5;  parentage,  6; 
educated  as  a  glass-painter,  6, 11 ; 
nature  of  the  art,  7. 8;  character 
of  his  early  education,  9, 11;  sets 
out  on  his  travels  as  an  artisan 
or  artist,  12 ;  condition  of  society 
in  his  time,  12—64;  its  influence 
upon  his  character,  13, 80. 

1538.  Settles  at  Saiutes,  and  marries,  67 ; 
Salutes  in  his  time,  68—71;  his 
means  of  living,  72;  is  shown  a 
foreign  enamelled  cup,  72,  and 
conceives  the  design  of  disco- 
vering how  to  make  others  like 
it,  73 ;  the  art  of  pottery  in  his 
time,  73—82;  struggles  for  the 
discoverv  of  white  enamel,  82— 
88;  and  attendant  household 
cares.  84, 86, 88. 

1543.  Appointed    to    survey   tiie  salt- 

marshes  of  Suntonge,  88,  89, 95 ; 
meaning  of  the  appointment, 
89—94;  begins  to  show  what  he 
has  learnt  flrom  a  dose  study  of 
nature  out  of  doors,  95—96;  his 
account  of  the  marshes,  98—105. 

1544.  Besumes  and  continues  the  search 

for  white  enamel,  105—116;  at- 
tendant household  cares,  105— 
116. 
1546.  While  engaged  in  this  struggle 
avows  his  heresy  and  assists  in 


establishing  a  Beformed  worship 
in  Saintes,  116—125;  his  intense 
love  of  the  woods  and  fields, 
126—128 ;  chafes  at  the  ignorance 
of  the  farmers,  129;  continues 
ms  struggle  for  the  discovery  of 
white  enamel,  130—135. 

1549.  Abeginningof  success,  136;  conti- 
nued toil  and  household  care, 
136—142. 

16SSr.  Ap|»renticeship  complete.  Besults 
attained,  143, 144, 225,  228. 
Illustration  of  his  life  as  a  Potter, 
from  his  works,  147—168. 

1546.  Takes  an  active  part  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Kef orm  movement  in 
his  town,  171—183,  and 

1567.  appeals  privately  as  an  avowed  he> 
retic  to  the  magistrates  who  con- 
demn one  of  the  preachers,  176. 
Publishes  a  book  in  or  near  thia 
year,  200— 212.  Sees 

1561.  the  Church  of  Saintes  in  fuU  pros- 

perity, 182,  183,  and  engages 
upon  works  at  Ecouen  for  Mont- 
morenci,  and  elsewhere  for  other 
patrons,  213— 216, 225— 230.  The 
troubles  of  Prance,  184  —  198, 
217—224,  234—242,  overwhelm 
the  Eeformers  in  Saintonge,  243 
—245,    and  the  plain-speaking 

1562.  (230-234)  Palissy  is  arrested  and 
sent  for  execution  to  Bordeaux^ 
246,247. 

Illustration  of  his  life  as  a  He- 
former,  from  his  works,  251—285. 

1562.  Biclieved  from  prison  at  the  inter- 

cession of  noble  employers,  by 
being  appointed  Potter  to  the 
Queen,  and  so  removed  as  a 
royal  servant  from  provincial 
jurisdiction,  Palissy  returns  to 
Saintes,  293,  and  soon  after- 
wards 

1563.  publishes  a  book,   224—335,  con- 

taining his  opinions  on  agricul- 
ture, 308—312,  stones,  springs, 
salts,  312, 313,  an  account  of  his 
delectable  garden,  315—329,  and 
his  design  for  an  impregnable 
fortress  as  city  of  refuge  in  those 
troublous  times,  330—335.  In 
the  dedications  to  this  book, 
291—305,  and  in  its  substance, 
329,  he  boldly  repeats  the  matter 
of  his  heresies.    Soon 

1564.  afterwards,     he    removes    from 

Saintes  to  Paris,  and  is  em- 
ployed by  Catherine  de  Medicis 
in  the  works  connected  with  the 
builcflng  of  the  Tuileries,  343— 
346. 
1665.  Bstablished  in  Paris,  he  throwa 
open  his  natural  histoi^  mu- 
seum and  deUvers  in  it  dis- 
courses, 349,  before  the  learned 
men  of  the  capital^  349—363, 
upon  his  researches  mto  nature. 
Having  continued  to  do  this  for 
several  years,  and  finding  his 
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opinidns  unoontroverted,  he  pub- 

1680.  at  Paris  his  last  book,  containing 
the  mature  result  of  his  inves- 
tigations into  nature,  855. 
Illustrations  of  his  life  as  a  natu- 
ralist, from  his  works,  359-409. 


1580.  His  last  book  contains  discoveries 

which  place  him  in   the  first 

rank  among  philosophers.  413— 

472,  but  under  a  Mvolous  king, 

472  —  474,   whom  the   orthodox 

1585.      pester  for  the  death  of  a  heretic, 

476,  he  is  thrown  in  his  old  age 

into  the  Sastille,  475,  where  he 

1589.      dies,  477 

Palissy.  the  wife  of,  67, 82,  83,  87,  88, 105— 

115. 131, 134, 135, 138-142 
Palissy,  Mathurin,  Bernard's  son,  230, 

345,346 
Palissy,  Nicolas,  230, 345,  346 
other  children  of  Bernard,  116, 

140,202 
Palissy-ware,  143,  144, 215,  225-227,  229, 

230,  295,  296,  343,  347 
Paracelsus,  31—36 
Par6,  Ambroise,  surgeon,  349—351 
Paris,  Palissy  in,  346—356 ;  his  third  book 

published  at,  355;  imprisonment  and 

death  there  in  the  Bastille,  475—477 
Paris  basin  of  geologists,  Palissy  first 

describes  the,  466 
Parliaments  of  France,  the,  120, 177, 194, 

292,  293 
Parthenay,  Anne  de,  friend  of  Palissy, 

213,  214 
Pastors  at  Saintes : 

Philippe  V6ron,  60,  116 ;  Albert  Ba- 
binot,  60, 119 ;  Philebert  Hamelin, 
173—178,  194;  Andre  de  Maziferes 
(de  la  Place),  175,178,179;  Claude 
de  la  Boissiere,  178, 179, 181, 182 
Patrons  of  Palissy,  213—215,  289,  291, 302 
Pavia,  siege  of,  17 
Pedro  d«  Navarre,  Don,  16, 17,  20 
Pena,  Pierre,  botanist,  352 
People,  condition  of  the  common,  22, 23, 

41,  42,  48, 197, 198 
Perigord,  3,  4,  5,  27 
Perissac,  Seigneur  de,  175 
Persecution,  religious,  46,  51—53,  57,  62, 

116-125, 173-185, 194, 198,  213,  222,  239 

—241,  243-247,  474-477 
Petrifactions,   313,    394—396;    Palissy's 

theory  of,  462—464 
Philebert  Hamelin,  pastor  at  Saintes,  173 

—178, 194 
Philosophers,  30—88 
Philosopher's  stone,  Palissy  ridicules  the, 

465 ;  argues  that  it  would  be  no  gain  if 

discovered,  457 
Philosophy,  need  of  instruction  in,  for 

labourers,  303, 372—375 
Physical  geography,  Palissy's   observa- 
tions in,  424—442 
Physiology,  vegetable,Palissy'8  researches 

in,  309,  310,  375,  385,  471 
Pieces,  rustic,  139, 143, 144, 160,  225-227, 
_  230.  295,  318,  321,  345 
Pills,  32 
Pipes,  Palissy  on  water-supply  by,  425 


Placards  of  his  lectures,  Palissy's,  354 
Place»M.  de  la,  pastor  in  Samtes,  175, 178, 

179 
Plan  of  a  salt-marsh,  101 
Planche,  Begnier  de  la,  21 
Plantations,  Palis^  on  the  importance 

of,  127, 128 
Plants,  nutrition  of,  Palissy  on  the,  309, 

310. 875 
Plants,  Palissy's  love  for,  126 
Pliny,  study  of,  by  naturalists,  31, 469 
Plurality  of  salts,  Palisgy  on  the,  96—98 
Poisoned  wells,  the  belief  in,  423 
Poissy,  colloquy  of,  237 
Poitiers,  60 
Poitou,27;  earth  of,  137 

a  physician  of,  201 

Pons,  Antoine,  Sire  de,  patron  of  Palissy, 

213,  214,  290, 291, 413-415 
Pont,  Jean  du,  physician,  352 
Pontalais,  Jean  du,  player,  60, 51 
Pool-water,  Palissy  on,  424 
Pope,  influence  of  the,  in  France,  40, 41, 

47 
Porcelain,  74 
Potter,  Palissy's  father  not  a,  6 ;  Palissy 

hires  a,  131, 182 
Potter's  clay,  the,  166-168 
Pottery  in  France  before  Palissy,  73—75 

hard  and  soft,  76, 119 

Palissy's  labour  in  the  art  of,  73, 

82—88,   106—115,    131—133,    136—145; 

character  of  his  ware,  143, 144, 215, 225 

—227,  229.  280,  295,  296,  348,  847;  fa- 

yeuce  of  Henry  II.,  198—200 
Practice,  professional,  origin  of  the  term, 

85 
Practice  and  theory,  416, 417 
Prayers,  244 
Preaching,  49,  51,  126,  126,  172,  173,  180, 

181 
Predictions,  36, 178 

Preface,  Palissy's  to  the  Becepte  Ve- 
ritable, 400-409 
Preface,  Palissy's  to  the  JHscours  Ad- 

mirables,  413—418 
Prescriptions,  consideration  before  writ- 
ing, 208 
Prescriptions,  if  long,  foolish,  209,  210, 

458,459 
Presidial  courts,  195, 232 
Price  of  Palissy-ware,  343 
Prieur,  sculptor,  229 
Primaudaye,  the  brothers,  353 
Principles,  the  three  supposed  chemical, 

460 
Prison,  Brother  Bobin's  escape  fh)m,  121 

—124 
Prison,  Philebert  Hamelin  in,  176—178 

Palissy  in,  at  Bordeaux,  247 

Paris,  475-477 


Prognosis,  false,  of  physicians,  209 

Protestants,  39 

Psalm,  the  hundred  and  fourth,  suggests 

the  delectable  garden.  826—828 
Psalms  sung  in  tne  fields  of  Saintes,  188 
Psyche,  fable  of,  on  glass,  by  Palissy,  215 
Pumps,  Palissy  on,  419—421 
Pyrenees,  the,  27 


Queen  Catherine  of  Medids,  187,  190, 


INDEX, 


IW,  196, 198, 216, 228,  25*-2S7,  240,  242, 
243 ;  FaUss/s  dedicatory  letter  to,  301, 
338,  340:  founds  the  Tiiileries,  341; 
employs  Palissy  on  the  works,  342 

B. 

BafiElaelle-ware,  81, 82 
Kainbow,  Palissy  accounts  for  the,  466 
Samasseur,  1e,  in  Saintonge,  60, 119 
Beader,  Palissy  to  his,  303—306, 406—409, 

416-418 
Beeepte  Veritable,  the,  293—336 
Beformation,  the,  in  France,  39—64, 193 

—196, 198 
Beformation,  the,  in   Saintonge,  116— 

126 
Beformation,  the,  in  Saintes,  171—182 ; 

dominant  there,   183,  244;   violently 

checked,  246-247 
Befuge,  Palissy's  city  of,  299,  300,  329— 

336 
Bemonstrance  of  Palissy  with  the  judges 

who  condemned  Hamelin,  176 
Bemoval  to  Paris,  Palissy's,  336, 342 
Benier,  Lieutenant-general,  69 
Beproduction  constant  in  nature,  313 
Beux,  ch&teau  of,  adorned  by  Palissy, 

343 
Bevelation,  use  made  of  the  Book  of,  40 
Bevenues  wasted  by  the  crown,  195, 218 
Bhien,  Marquis  de,  99 
Bichard,  Master,  surgeon  to  the  king, 

351 
Biocreuz,  M.,  on  the  enamelled  cup,  77 
Bobbia,  Luca  della,  79—81, 199 
Bobin,  Brother,  120—126 
Bobert,  Pierre  (Olivetan),  66 
Bochefoucault,  Count  de  la,  214, 245,  344 
Bochelle,  Palissy's  printer  at,  202,  293 
Bocks,  the,  at  Saintes,  70 
Bondelet,  Guillaume,  naturalist,  465, 466 
Bonsard  and  Delorme,  422, 423 
Bouen,  336 
Bustic  basins,  Palissy's,  143,  144,  160, 

225—227 
Bustic  flgulhies,  Palissy's,  139,  144,  160, 

227,  296, 318,  321,  323, 345 
Bustic  fountains,  Palissy's,  230,  295 
grotto  of  the  Tuileries,  345.    8ee 

also  ^Delectable  Oardon 

8. 
Sacrament,  real  presence  in  the,  46, 47 

Galvm's,  in  the  grottoes  of 

Crotelles,  60 
Sacramentaires,  47,  61—53 
Saget,  Michel,  at  Palissy's  lectures,  363 
Salutes,  Palissy  settles  at,  67,  70;  de- 
scribed, 69—72,  424;  scandal  against 
Palissy  in,  115 ;  heretics  burnt  at,  116, 
125;  beginning  of  Beform  movement  in, 
171—173;    progress,  173-182;  it  be- 
comes dominant  there,  183;   Saintes 
during  civil  war,  243—247;  after  the 
outbreak,  293;  Palissy  quits,  335,  342 
Saintonge,  history  of  the  troubles  in,  117, 
270—286;  Calvin  takes  refuge  in,  58— 
60 ;  beginning  of  the  Beformed  Church 
in,  118,119;  persecution  in,  118,120— 
125 ;  felling  the  woods  of,  125, 126 ;  re- 
volt against  gabelle  in,  191-193 


Saintonge,  earth  of,  137, 138 

Sal  sapientum,  37 

Saligny,  Marquis  de,  362 

Salle,  M.  de  la,  physician,  352 

Salt,  the  tax  on,  89—95 

Salt-making  of  Saintonge,  69, 89, 98—105 ; 
helps  Palissy  to  a  discovery,  439 

Salts,  plurality  and  use  of,  in  nature, 
96-98,  310, 468, 464 ;  in  springs,  426, 427 

Sanxay,  Pierre,  295 

Savoy,  Louisa  of,  48, 44 

Scripture  pieces  on  Palissy-ware,  216 

Sea,  Palissy  explains  why  it  is  salt,  438 ; 
describes  its  movements,  434—436 

Sea-level,  Palissy  observes  and  argues 
upon  variations  of,  467,  468 

Sea-shore,  Palissy  by  the,  331,  361—364, 
434-437,  447 

Search  for  the  white  enamel,  73,  82—88, 
105—115, 131—144 

Seeds,  Palissy  explains  the  use  of  manure 
to,  97 

Siguier  pleads  against  persecution,  194, 
195 

ScUidre,  grand  vicar  of  Saintes,  124 

Serlio,  architect,  46 

Serpent,  the  musical  instrument  in- 
vented, 326,  327 

Shells,  the  species  of,  on  Palissy-ware,  144 

petrified,  313,  394-396, 462-464 

Singing  of  hymns  in  the  fields  of  Saintes, 
183,  230,  325—328 

Sixteen,  the  conclave  of,  475 

Skull  of  Paracelsus,  the,  34 

Slashed  hose,  Palissy  criticises,  231 

Snow,  27 

Soils,  Palissy  on  the  study  of,  by  farmers, 
308,  471;  by  physical  geographers,  441 

Soldier's  Bible,  the,  14 

Sons  of  Palissy,  the,  230,  345,  346, 347 

Sorbonne,  the,  44 

Soubize,  the  rocks  of,  467 

Spa  waters,  27 

Springs,  the  theory  of,  discovered  by  Pa- 
lissy, 313, 419,  432-445 ;  quality  of,  426, 
427 ;  opinions  of  others  on  the  origin 
of,  432, 433,  437, 439, 442 ;  use  made  of 
Bernard's  knowledge,  392,  393 

Springs,  thermal,  Palissy  on,  427,  428, 431 
medicinal,  27;    Palissy  on  the 


use  of,  430;  credulity  of  others  on  the 
same  subject,  431 

Stage,  the,  50 

Steam  power  observed  by  Palissy,  429, 
430 ;  supposed  by  him  to  act  within  the 
crust  of  the  globe,  428, 429,  431 

Steam,  subterranean,  outlets  of,  Palissy 
and  Sir  Charles  Lyell  express  the  same 
opinions  concerning,  431 

Stones,  Palissy  on  the  formation  of,  311 
—314,  459—468;  such  doctrines  here- 
tical, 386 

Stoneware  of  Beauvais,  76 

Strata  of  the  earth,  observations  of  Pa- 
lissy on  the,  441;  ne  notices  their  sub- 
aqueous deposit,  453 

Study  at  night,  66 

in  fortification,  Palissy's,  859—369 

Stvle  of  Palissy  as  an  author,  306,  307 ; 
his  careful  correction  of  himself,  449, 
450 


494 
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Surface  dnunage,  Palis^y  on,  419,  tfS, 

443-446 
Surgerv,  state  of  military,  18, 19, 850, 851 
Surrelh,  Jean,  203 
Surveyor,  Palissv  a,  29, 67 ;  hifl  snirej  of 

the  salt-marsnes  of  Saintongo,  88,  95, 

98-105 


Tablecloth,  a  Reformed  pastor's,  179 

Taillcbourg,  the  chAteau,  245 

Talents,  Palissy  applies  the  parable  of 

the,  172.  296,  297.  299,  303, 805, 413 
Tarbes,  Palissy  at,  27 
Taxation,  89, 95, 191—193 
Terrace  of  Palissy's  delectable  garden, 

the,  322 
Theory  and  practice,  416, 417 
Thermal  springs  explained  by  Palissy, 

427.  428,  431 
Tillet,  Louis  du,  canon,  58 
Tithes,  41,  48,  244 
Tools,  agricultural,  Palissy  on,  129 
Toulouse,  60, 181 
Town,  a  fortified,  Palissy's  design  of,  299, 

300. 329-335 
Towns,  glass  furnaces  excluded  from,  9 
Trade,  23, 24;  tricks  of,  232 
Trees,  Palissy's  love  of,  126 
Trenches,  soldiers  in  the,  19 
Trial  pieces,  Palissy's,  106—111 
Trithemius,  Abbot,  32 
Triumvirate,  the,  236 
Trustworthy  receipt,  Palissy's,  293-^335 
Tuileries,  building  of  the,  228,421-423; 

Palissy  eniployed  there.  341, 342 
Tuileries,  Master  Bernard  of  the,  343— 

346,  474 

TT. 

University  of  Paris,  55—58 
— ^— ^^  Bourges,  66, 57 
Urchin  shells,  petrified,  observed  by  F^ 
lissy,  312 


Vaches  de  Sel,  101 

Vapours,  Palissy  observes  their  use  in 
nature,  439 

Vassy,  massacre  of,  239 

Vaudois  massacre,  184, 185 

Yaux,  Jean  du,  his  child  rebaptised,  175 

Vegetable  physiology,  researches  of  Pa- 
lissy in,  809,  310,  375,  385,  471 

Vegetation,  Palissy's  theory  of,  96—98, 810 

geography  of,  observed  by 

Palissy,  27 

Venice  glasses,  9 

Ventilation  in  sick-rooms,  208 

Vernou,  Jean,  Reformer,  60, 178 


Y^ron,  Philippe,  pastor  in  Sainfeonge,  €0, 

119 
Yerrerie,  the  art  of,  6;  accounted  noble, 

6—8;  how  practised,  8—10;    PaUfsy 

bred  to,  6, 11, 21, 29, 67. 83,  88,  215,  229, 

454 
Verse-making,  Latin,  at  school,  M 
Veyrel.  Samuel,  of  Saintes,  apotheciiy, 

225 
Vieilleville,  Marshal,  222 
Viret,  Jean,  mathematician,  858 
Vitruvius,  the  study  of.  228 ;  by  PaUa^y, 

230 
Volcanoes,  Psdissy's  theory  of,  427-481 

W. 

Wages,  a  servsnt^s,  Palissy  pays  with  his 
clothes,  132 

Ware,  Palissy,  143, 144, 215, 225-227, 229, 
230,  295,  296,  343, 847 

Waste  lands,  23 

Water,  congelative  (PaSissy's  fifth  ele- 
ment), and  exhalatLve,or  common,  463, 
454 

Water  of  ciystallisation,  P&Iia^  obeerveft 
the,  451 

Water-supply,  Palissy  on,  419—421, 484— 
426, 443—446 ;  ofTers  to  make  a  gather- 
ing-ground for  the  town  of  Broonge, 
447 

Waterworks  in  gardens,  Palissy's  designs 
for,  315, 816,  S19--821,  823—325 

Well-water,  Palissy  on,  423-427, 444-446 

Wells,  the  origin  of,  442 

White  enamel,  Palissy  labours  for  the 
discovery  of,  73, 82--88, 105—115,  181— 
142;  successful  results,  148, 144,  817— 
819,343 

Wife  of  Palissy,  the,  67. 82, 83, 87, 88^  105 
—115, 131, 134, 185, 188—143 

Wild  fountains,  445 

Windows,  painted,  21,  26 

Wine-coolers,  natural,  319 

Wood  as  ftiel,  9, 22;  waste  of, 

forests,  21 ;  vast  quantity  ul 

salt-marshes,  104^  105;  its  value, 
128 

Wood-cutting,  season  for,  309 

Woods,  glass- workers  in  the,  8, 9 ;  felling 
the,  21,  23, 125—127 ;  Piaai8sy*s  love  of 
the,  126 

Workshop,  Palissy's,  at  Saintes,  141, 142 

Wormwood,  Santonio,  69;  given  by  Pa- 
lissy to  his  children,  140 


Xaintes  and  Xaintonge.  Stfd  Saintes  and 
Saintonge 


Z,  a  feud  about  the  letter,  474 


felling 
in  the 
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